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Original* 
THE TIGER HUNT. 

A SKETCa. 
BT HU. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

Trc day broke over a green and laxuriant valley of 
Hindostan, with a sudden glory peculiar to the East. A 
flood of gorgeous light flushed the sky and fell among 
the wet flowers, the trees and the flowing vines, with 
that radiant and yet balmy influence, which makes the 
beautiful contrast between morning and noon, in that 
burning climate. Never did light dawn over a more 
lovely spot than the valley we have mentioned. ** The 
Vale of Flowers," it might well he called. On either 
hand towered abrupt hills, loaded with leafy trees, and 
broken here and there by a precipice, down whose, sides 
budding vines shed their rich, heavy foliage like a dra- 
pery. A forest of roses spread away, wave after wave, 
down the heart of the valley, swelling at intervals up 
the sides to the rife green foliage on the aceliyity, which 
walled the blooming space with one vast leafy rampart. 
Near the foot of the valley the hills were cut in twain, 
and two corresponding gorges led to the open country 
on the east and on the west, so that a roan standing 
within the Jaw of the gorge, on either side, with his 
6ee turned valleyward, might see only a high broken 
pass, with a long strip of the adjacent country undula- 
ting away to a soft amber sky, without dreaming of the 
beautiful nook to which they gave an outlet. On the 
brow of a steep hill, which formed one of these gorgen, 
stood a stately dwelling commanding a view of the pass, 
the valley and the surrounding country. It was inhabi- 
ted by a native Rajah, who derived his revenues from 
the ottar distilled from the valley of roses, which at 
once composed his wealth and made his home a para- 
dise. 

The morning breese was sighing balmily through the 
open blinds and lattices of this dwelling, when the Ra- 
jah's daughter left her perfumed mattrass, and stepped 
out on the veranda which overlooked the valley. Beau- 
tifol was the flowery nook which lay, bathed in dew and 
sunshine beneath her feet. Myriads of roses had burst 
to blossom during the night. Gem-like insects flashed 
among them in and out, now in the sunshine, again 
sending their soft hum from the clustering flowers, or 
fluttering high in the air like a cloud of ** winged buds" 
floating away from the overburthened thickets. Gorge- 
ous singing)-birds ruffled their plumage in the warm sun- 
shine, or sent out strains of melody from their nestling 
places in the green leaves. On every hand bright and 
beautiful things presented themselves to the Hindoo 
maiden. She girded the embroidered sash which con- 
fined her pearampoor inorD tightly about her slender 
ttaist, shook back the braids^of her redundant hair, and 
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with a light leap sprang from the vera&da. A noiiieBt 
after, she was wandering away up the blooming heart 
of the valley. 

An hour after, the Rajah's daughter ascended the hill 
which formed one wall of the eastern pass. Her dwel* 
ling stood on the opposite precipice, and the sonligfat 
poured hotly through the gorge. The maiden was 
scarcely weary with her walk, but she stopped in the 
shadow of a clump of thorns to brush away the dew 
which had sprinkled her silken slippers, and dimmed 
the golden border of her pearampoor. She had pei^ 
formed her task and stood leaning against the trunk of 
a young tree, with her rod lips parted in a smile of plea* 
sant enjoyment, and her large black eyes fixed on the 
opposite hill— where the sunbeams were playing about 
her dwelling and bathing the trees with a stream of sil> 
very light— when the thicket above was agitated, and a 
shower of snowy petals fell over her from the distnrbed 
branches. She started, gave a quick glanoe at the 
thicket, and fled from the spot with a wild cry of ter- 
ror. A huge tiger lay cnyiched among the ntiatted 
branches of the thorn, his eyes glaring upon her and his 
limbs gathered up for aspring. She had scarcely made 
one desperate leap for safety, when her foot became en* 
tangled in the long grass, and, with another wild cry for 
help, she fell forward upon her fJMse. It was her salva* 
tion. The claws of the ferocious beast graced her 
garments as he shot over her with an impetiioas spring, 
which carried him sheer over a precipice that walled a 
ravine some thirty feet beneath the place where she had 
fallen. She heard the crash of his fall and the fierce, 
cat-like howl which followed ; then the sharp cry of an 
elephant, the shout of many human voices, and die re> 
port of a musket sounded in her ears, and she beeama 
senseless. 

The wounded tiger dragged himself along the bottom 
of the ravine, leaving a trail of blood in his progress, 
and now and then uttering a low howl oC pain, till ha 
came to the open gap in which it terminated. Here, 
with brute instinct, he slunk together and crouched 
down in the nuik grass, for a party of European hunts- 
men, with elephants and native attendants, had been 
arrested with his cries, and now halted in the gap. 
The leading elephant, an old sagacious animal, stopped 
and drew slowly back when he entered the pass. Then 
curling his trunk and fixing his eyes on the mouth of tha 
ravine, he rushed forward with a force that nearly die- 
lodged his riders, and uttering a cry that seemed almost 
human, he plunged his tusks down into the long grass 
where the wounded tiger was striring to oonceal him- 
self. A howl of terrible agony burrt up the ravine, and 
the goaded beilt leaped up into the open space with a 
desperate eflbrt at escape. Bat the elephant wheeled 
his ponderous frame with astonishing dexterity, and 
tossing the poor creature on a little embankment whieh 
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formed the lip of the ravine, he planted his heavy foot [ 
on him, and deliberately gored him through the body 
with both his tusks. The death howl of the tortured 
animal was horridly mingled with the sound of crashing 
bones, and the low fierce cries of the victor. A native 
rushed forwaid and fired upon him ; but it was a useless 
waste of powder : blood and foam were already oozing 
frMn hit open jaws, and his limbs lay, with the life lite- 
rally trodden out of them, beneath the massive foot of 
the elephant. The huge victor stood for a moment, his 
trunk rolled tightly under his nether jaw, his huge form 
•welliog with rage, and his small eyes dilated and fixed 
with sagacious fierceness on his crushed enemy, as if 
deliberately enjoying the agony of his death throes. 
When no struggle or sign of life remained, he withdrew 
his foot, and, after slightly shaking himself, allowed his 
riders to retame their equilibrium, without retaining any 
appearaoce of conflict, save the red stain which died 
his iuska. 

" There was a human voiee-^the cry of a woman in 
fisar, I am certain," said the leader of the party to his 
companion, as they resumed their seats on the victori- 
ous elephant. " It came from above the ravine, yonder 
— h e re , take my gun while I dismount." 

" You will find that it was but the moan of the tiger: 
their cry is strongly human at times," replied his com- 
panion* 

"I will see, however; the poor beast there must 
have had a very musical voice, if that was his." 

The speaker was a young English nobleman, who had 
just entered on his station as governor of the province. 
He had brought all the fresh and vigorous feelings of 
his cliBMie and age to India, and filled with the excite- 
ment of his first hunt, was eager for any new adventure 
that might present iuelf. He dropped lightly down 
the side of his elephant, and running up the brow of the 
hill, disappeared among the trees on the summit. A 
lew moments elapsed, and he re-appeared, bearing the 
Bi^ah's daughter in his arms. She was still insensible. 
One slender hand hung helplessly over his shoulder, and 
the braids of her long hair almost swept the grass as he 
bore her rapidly down the hill. 

*' Bring wine— wine — she has fainted from terror," 
exclaimed the young governor, as he came on a level 
with his party, and stood panting with his lovely bur- 
then still in his arms. 

Wine wia forced through the Hindoo maiden's lips, 
and at length she recovered sufficiently to point out the 
path which led up from the valley to her father's dwel- 
ling. 

The sun was getting high ; our party of hunumen 
had secured the slain tiger to the back of an elephant, 
and remained in the gap, impatient for the appearance 
of their leader. They had watched the old Rajah's 
dwelling a full hour, when a messenger was sent with 
word that the party might return home ; and that the 
governor would foUow in the cool of the afternoon. 

A few days sAer the tiger hunt, the sai^e old elephant 
which had filled so prominent a part in it, knelt within 
the gap which opened to the '' Vale of Flowers." Native 
aenrants were disencumbering him of a bale of rich 



scarlet cloths and other costly presents, which the youog 
governor of the province had sent to the Rajah in ex- 
change for his daughter ; and in the shadow of the old 
man's dwelling, four slaves supported a gorgeous palan- 
quin, ready to convey her from the home of her nativi- 
ty. Again the Hindoo maiden came out upon the 
veranda. A brilliant expression of happiness sparkled 
in her dark eyes, and gave a richer beauty to the rare 
loveliness of her features. Jewels glowed upon her 
bosom, and shed Uieir light around her arms and small 
naked ankles. She bowed herself a moment before the 
old Rajah, her father, and then entered the palanquin. 
Smiling one mora adieu, she sunk back to its cuahiona 
of damask silk, drew its axure curtains about her, and 
was conveyed away from the home which had in all 
things been to her a " Vale of Flowers." 

A feeling of bereavement was for a moment buay at 
the father's heart, as he caught a last glimpse of the 
palanquin, when it was carried through the gorge ; but 
his eye fell on the sack of rupees and on the princely 
gifu for which he had sold his daugfateri and hia heart 
was comforted. 

Twice had the old Rcjah's jars received their anoual 
tribute of ottar from the valley, and its ros« thicketa 
were flushed with blossoms for the third seaaon, when 
a solitary woman entered the gorge and beat her way 
up the path which led to the old man's dwelling. Her 
features were youthful, but hardened with the impreaa 
of strong, severe and fully matured passiona. There 
was something heartrchilling in the stem, cold look of 
resolute daring settled upon a face of such transcendent 
beauty. She paused a moment at the scene of the 
tiger's death, and when she resumed her course, a smile 
was on her lips, but it was one of those mocking smilea 
which distill a bitterness over the whole face. It wee 
fierce and painful to look upon. She reached the Ra- 
jah's dwelling and entered his sleepingToom through 
the veranda. With a quiet, stealthy tread she moved 
across the room, and sat down by the divan where the 
old man lay asleep. 

" Father," she said, in a voice thrillingly sweet, yet 
which had something in its tone that fell strangely on 
the ear. " Father, awake— thy child would speak with 
thee." 

The old man started from his repose and looked with 
an expression of sleepy wonder upon his daughter. Be- 
fore be had time to welcome her, she spoke again, as if 
careless what her reception might be. 

** Thy child returns an outcast, old man— her lord 
has thrust her forth from his heart, and another, a crea- 
ture beautiful as the sunshine, one of his own people^ 
has taken her place. Shall she not have vengeance ?" 

The old musselman folded his arms on his bosom, and 
with his eyes half closed, sat as if unconscious of her 
presence. " My lord, the governor, has been very boon- 
tifuf," he at length muttered, but without looking on the 
pale stem creature by his side. 

'' Has my father received his usual gifts since the En- 
glishman chose a wife at Calcutte? Will the heart 
continue bountiful which haa wearied of that for whiA 
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it inMf See, I ha^e brouglit thee ^ftf more preoious 
chao thoa can'st ever hope from him; they were his*^ 
why should they not purchase rest to my soul f " 

She removed the jewels from her head and hosom, 
and vnolMping the golden braoelett from her arms and 
ankles, laid them at har father*s feet. 

The old miser stooped down and clutched the gIittei^ 
ing mass in his bony hand. " My daughter has but to 
•peak, and her will shall be done," he replied, thrusting 
the jewels into his bosom, but without lifting his subtle 
eyes from the floor. 

" There is a poison known to my father which is sud- 
den and deadly; bat which kills with little pain. I 
would that in eiehange for those gems he give me a 
tt flask of this poison." 

The Rajah went to a lattice and pointed to the ravine 
which we have spoken of as opening into the gap be- 
neath. " Thy father's limbs are gettitfg old, and he 
dare not trust his secret with a slave ; in yonder hollow 
his child will find small blue flowers, with a drop of 
gohl color in the heart of each, on stalks which droop 
to the earth with the slightest touch— let her bring me 
some of those flowers." 

The daughter turned away and went down to the 
ravine. The flowers grew in small delicate tofts along 
the crevices of the precipice. She gathered of them 
4nd returned to her father. He received the sweet bui^ 
then at her hands and went out. In about an hour he 
returned, bearing a small crystal flask filled with a pur^ 
pKsh liquid, and carefully sealed. 

** Put a few drops of this in his drink, and his death 
sleep will soon follow," he whispered, placing it in her 
band. 

*' And is there not enough for more than one ?" she 
inquired with stem impatience. 

"For more than onef Allah be praised ! there are 
twenty deaths in that little flask." 

" It U well." 

The young Hindoo bowed her pale face for a moment 
and left the room with the vial grasped tightly in her 
•mall hand. 



All was silent in the dwelling occupied by the provin- 
cial governor. Master and slave were asleep, when a 
female form might have been seen stealing cautiously 
through the shrubbery of the garden, toward a private 
entrance. A poor travel-worn creature she appeared 
in the dim light ; her long hair fell in disordered braids 
over her soiled garments ; her silken slippers were torn, 
and hong in damp tatters from her small feet, and every 
thingaboot her spoke of the long and weary road which 
she had travelled. As she entered the dwelling her 
step became firmer, but more cautious of sound, and 
she paased to listen more than once as she traversed the 
sumptuous apartments. She found the door of the go- 
vernor's sleeping chamber. Her hand lingered for a 
ttooMut on the latch, and then she entered. Her face 
looked stem and strangely corpse-like, and her eyes 
had a deadly gleam in their black depths, as she passed 
by a night lamp which shed its faint rays through the 
apartBMnt. She glided with a noiseless step over the 



snowy matting to a large divan which stood in the cen- 
tre of the room. A cloud of silvery gauze fell from a 
canopy over it, and through its transparent folds, the 
outlines of two recumbent persons were discernible as 
in a mist. On a small table at the head of the divan, 
stood a cup of gilded cry8taI,oontaining a night draught 
for the sleepers. The midnight intruder drew back the 
curtain, and with her pale, steady hand emptied a small 
vial into the goblet. She did not look upon the two 
persons whose mingled breath floated over her hand, 
but a shiver ran through her frame as the drapery fell 
back. The heavy golden fringe and bullion tassals 
which weighed it to the floor, swept with a grating noise 
over the matting. It was the only sound that had mark- 
ed her deadly progress. 

The murderess moved to a dark comer, and there, with 
her pale lips motionless and partly open, and her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap, sat watching the divan. An 
hour of intense stillness reigned through the building ; 
then a aoh murmur stole from the divan. A delicate 
form half rose from the pile of cushions— -a little hand 
was extended, and the lifted goblet gleamed through 
the curtains. The Hindoo clasped her hands till the 
blood started to the nails, and bait more earnestly for- 
ward as the deadly draught was swallowed. 

** Will you not drink, love, the sherbet is very cool t" 
breathed a soft, sweet voice from beneath the dmpery. 
Another form started from the cushions, and the goblet 
again flashed before the distended eyes of the wretched 
watcher. She started up, then sunk back with a faint 
gasp, and all was still again. 

A solemn hour swept on, and then a deep groan aros« 
from the couch. A faint, shuddering dry followed, as if 
heart and limb were rent in twain by a fierce fang. The 
snowy covering was tossed about among the oashions, 
and the whole mass of drapery shivered, as in a high 
wind, from the convulsed writhings of a stout form in 
iu death agony. The large black eyes of the Hindoe 
dilated fearfully ; her lips grew deathly pale, and her 
face gleamed out in the dim light like the head of a 
Judith. She neither moved nor seemed to breathe. 
Another moment of intense stillness, and then death 
again began its ravages. A small hand clutched the 
curtain— its fingers worked among the gauzy folds a 
moment, and then fell heavily down. A sob— one quick, 
deep gasp— another — and silence reigned as before. 

A few minutes passed, and then the Hindoo went to 
the divan and Ufted the drapery from the scene of death. 
She gazed on the murdered pair for the space of a mo- 
ment, and then grasped the goblet and drained it to the 
dregs resolutely and without the least sign of hesitar 
tion. 

When the attendants entered their master's room late 
in the morning, they found him lying upon the divan, 
composed as if in sleep, but dead. A pale, lifeless 
form lay by his side ; one arm was flung over his 
bosom, and a mass of golden hair gleamed with 
painful contrast against his ashy cheek. The drapery 
was rent away from the canopy, and there on the floor, 
entangled in iU folds, as the agonies of death had lef^ 
her, lay the Rajah*s daughter. 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

A TALE. 
BT KB8. XMMA C. EMBURT. 

In the year 1689, the little village of Scbenectada 
vn9 the mogt Northerly of the Dutch settlements in 
America. It consisted of some forty or fifty houses, 
clustered together, as if for protection, in the middle of 
a clearingi surrounded on all sides by thick pine forests, 
from whence its Indian name, Schenectada, was deri- 
ved. A rough road cut through the wilderness enabled 
the inhabitants to obtain from Albany the necessary 
supplies for the use of the settlement, and also to for- 
ward their furs, the only article of trade, to the seaboard. 
Near the centre of the village stood a neat log house, 
furnished with more regard to comfort than most of the 
dwellings in the neighborhood, and adorned, in the 
•ommer season, with various flowering plants, trailing 
uound the rude door and window. This was the resi- 
dence of the only English settler in the place. Charles 
Daltoa had come to Schenectada about two years pre- 
vious to the date of my story, bringing with him a very 
young wife, whose petite figure, dark complexion and 
]af|;B black eyes, clearly betrayed her French origin. 
It was supposed that he was, from some unknown cause, 
a fugitive from Canada, and the cautious Dutchmen 
were rather disposed to look upon him with an evil eye ; 
but he paid so liberally for his land, and traded his rich 
furs so fairly among them, that all suspicion was soon 
allayed. In fact, he was soon found to be of great 
advantage to the settlement, for he brought with him 
the trade of several tribes of Northern Indians, with 
whom he had trafficed when in Canada, and who were 
glad to avail themselves of a more direct intercourse 
with the flourishing colony of Niew Amsterdam. Bold 
and enterprising in character, gentle and kindly in man- 
ner, and possessing the finest traits of Saxon beauqr, he 
was a universal favorite with the Indians, who had given 
him the poetical designation of the " Eagle Eye." 

But his pretty little Angelique was most deplorably 
deficient in the requisite qualifications of a settler's 
wife. She could neither spin nor knit, and her delicate 
hands were singularly awkward in the milking, churn- 
ing and cooking, which employed a large part of the 
time among the females. The substantial-looking vrows 
of the sturdy Dutchmen wondered at her ignorance ; 
but she was so good*tempered, and laughed so good- 
humoredly at her own mishaps— moreover, she was al- 
ways so ready to tend a cross baby, or watch a sick 
child, when the mother was busied in the active duties 
of her household, that they soon learned to forgive her 
deficiencies, though they could not help pitying the hus- 
band of so inefficient a wife* Dalton, however, seemed 
to be quite unconscious that he needed their compas- 
sion. His greatest pleasure seemed to be found in in- 
dulging his darling Angelique, and every pack of furs 
which he sent to Niew Amsterdam brought him a re- 
turn of some unwonted luxury for her. Fortunately 
for the comfort of his household, he had engaged the 



services of a poor widow whose husband had perished 
on the voyage to his adopted country, so that his do* 
mestic afiairs went on as regularly as any other settler 
thovgh his wife knew nothing about them. She was, 
however, an expert needle-woman, and moro thanr onoe 
did she find some choice garment, an heirloom from 
several generations, entrusted to her delicate fingers, to 
repair an envious rent or the slow decay of time. Sbe 
was skilled in leecbcraft too, learned, as she said, from 
her Indian nurse who knew Uie virtues of every plant in 
the forest, and many a simple ailment did her herbal 
medicines relieve. 

Angelique Dalton was the daughter of a French ofli- 
cer in the Colonial service, who had resided many years 
in Canada. Her mother, an Indian girl of great beau- 
ty, had died while she was yet an infant, and the care 
of her early years had been entrusted to a faithful old 
squaw who was generally believed to be her maternal 
grandmother. Her father, satisfied with seeing her 
well clothed and apparently happy, paid little further 
attention to her. His whole time was devoted to tha 
military regulation of the colony, and to the trading in 
furs with the Indians. The wife of the governor, at- 
tracted by the child's- beauty, had ofiered to receive her 
into her family to be educated with her own daughters, 
and limited as this education necessarily was in that 
remote colony, it was yet far better than the little orphan 
could else have obtained. She was about fifteen when 
her fether was obliged to visit France on some Colonial 
business, and she found herself entirely alone though 
still under the protection of the Countess F- Her 

old nurse had died a short time before, and Angelique 
felt all the bitterness of a lonely and afiectionate heart 
pining for objecu of affection. The family of the go- 
vernor were kind to her, bat she could not love those 
who never forgot that their veins were traversed by the 
purest blood of France, while the eloquent flush in her 
cheek was derived from the darker current of an Indian 
race. It was just at this time that she accidentally en- 
countered Charles Dalton, who had lately settled in the 
new English colony at Saybrook, and was then visiting 
the Canadas for purposes of traffic. But little time 
was required to awaken sympathetic feelings in the 
hearts of the fiery young Englishman and the lonely 
maiden. Angelique knew that her father's hatred to 
the English forbade all hope of obtaining his consent to 
their union, and Dalton was too ardent a lover to wait 
a year for her father's return with the chances of a re- 
fusal at last. The result may easily be anticipated. 
They fled to Saybrook, where a clergyman was found 
to unite them, and, leaving an impression that they had 
departed for Enrope, in order to mislead any future 
search, they reached Niew Amsteidam, from whence 
they proceeded to settle in Schenectada. 

Angelique's first real sorrow was the loss of her in- 
fant. Scarcely had its soft eyes opened to the light of 
day, when its faint pulses were stilled for 'ever by the 
cold finger of death. It was a bitter grief to the young 
mother, and nothing but her entire and devoted love to 
her husband supported her to bear it with resignation. 
But the feeling of maternity had been so new and so 
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transitory in its doratioo, that after a brief interval of 
•omKVnngf her cheerfulness revived, and she learned to 
think of it as a sweet dream which had visited her once 
with peculiar Imppiness, and might again be hers at 
soniB fature day. The heart is so full of hope during 
the sauiy season of early youth that even death can 
only throw a passing shadow over its brightness ; nlas ! 
how different is the palMike cloud which his hand draws 
over oar fair prospects in later days. Angelique had one 
of those cheerful sunshiny tempers which we rarely see 
except in early childhood. That day must have been 
stormy indeed which did not shed some gleams of light 
over her path*->that plant most deeply imbued with 
bitterness from which she could not extract one drop of 
honey. Her light laugh and cheerful song were the 
delight of all her neighbors, for even the care worn and 
heavy hearted could not refuse to sympathise with a 
ereatore so formed for joy. 

The life of a settler must necessarily be one of hard- 
ships and peril. The wolves that howled about their 
dwellings were to be destroyed-~the panthers that glar- 
ed at them from tree and cliff were to be exterminated 
-^he bears that prowled along the borders of the clear- 
ing were to be hunted for the double purpose of security 
and sustenance, and all these perils were to be daily 
encountered in the search for daily food. Such a life 
naturally made men courageous. The dangers which 
they hcB continually, cease to seem perils to their ima- 
gination, and the instinct of self-preservation is in itself 
a core for cowardice. Dalton was known to be one of 
the boldest hunters in Schenectada, and every enterprise 
of unusual peril was entrusted to his guidance. Daring 
one of these excursions into Uie depths of the forest, the 
hunters accidentally encountered an Indian badly woun- 
ded in an encounter with a bear. He belonged to a 
tribe of Mohawks who had never yet been induced to 
trade with the Dutch, though they had long carried on 
a eonNs^fce with the French Canadians. Policy no 
less than humanity induced the hunters to bear the 
wounded warrior to their settlement; but when there 
the difficulty was to provide a home for him. Not one 
of the good vrows were willing to admit a red man into 
their houaehold, and the poor Indian stood some chance 
of being once more left to the tender mercies of the 
forest dwellers, when Angelique hastened to her hus- 
band, gently reproaching him for not at once depositing 
his burden at home. The Indian was a young Mohawk 
warrior with the form and bearing of one of nature's 
princes. The practical skill which all men acquire in 
times of need, enabled the experienced hunters to re- 
Uave his suffering, and the strength of a hardy frame 
together with the gentle cares of his kind hostess, 
wrought hia final cure. During the first days of his 
iUnees, all Angelique's attentions were requisite to re- 
concile him to the necessary restraints. From her old 
Indian nurse she had learned several of the dialects 
peculiar to the Northern tribes, and had often been 
summoned to act as interpreter during their bargainings 
with the whites. She now found her knowledge still 
■sore useful, since it enabled her to quiet the restless 
<pirit of her unwilling guest. 



At first the haughty warrior looked with contempt on 
the little creature who came to offer him the cooling 
draught, or the soothing potion; but he soon learned to 
greet her coming with savage courtesy, and to watch 
for the usual visit with an anxiety very unlike the usual 
Indian apathy. A change seemed to come over his na- 
ture, and in proportion as he recovered his strength his 
anxiety for freedom seemed to diminish. He no longer 
demanded his bow and arrow, or pined for the liberty 
uf the forest. Hour after hour he would sit, silent and 
motionless as a statue, watching Angelique's every 
movement, and listening to her every tone. More espe- 
cially did he delight in her song. Her voice was sweet 
and clear as the mocking-bird of the Southern woods, 
and the gladness of her heart was perpetually bubbling 
over in gushes of melody. The warrior seemed per- 
fectly entranced by this music, and in the gaiety of her 
spirits, Angelique would often burst into some wild and 
beautiful strain in order to awaken the enthusiasm of 
this " stoic of the woods." 

At length the Indian took -his weapons to depart. 
Dalton stood ready to accompany him into the forest, 
when the warrior suddenly paused, and turning to An- 
gelique, bent down to the ground before her, while he 
took up from beneath her tiny foot a handful of dust. 
Pressing it to his heart and brow, he said : 

" Onalaska departs for the land of the setting son, 
and his shadow will no longer darken the white man's 
lodge. Will not the singing-bird raise the song of fare- 
well?" 

Angelique smiled as she began a low, plaintive melo- 
dy such as the warrior asked. His eye never turned 
from her face till the song was concluded, then in a low 
voice, he said : 

" When four moons shall have vanished from the sky, 
Onalaska will return ; he will bring with him furs such 
as white men never have yet seen; will the singing-bird 
smile to see him once more ?" 

A sudden gleam of light flashed on Angelique's 
mind as she met, and for the first time underaiood the 
Indian's gaze. Her heart trembled as she replied : 

" The singing-bird will always welcome him who 
comes with good tidings to the Eagle Eye, for she loves 
the Eagle Eye, and her songs of rejoicing are for him." 

A long deep gaze was Onalaska's only reply, and fold- 
ing his arms in his blanket he disappeared in the forest. 

Four months slowly waxed and waned-. Happy in 
the affection of her husband and in the trustfulness of 
her own loving heart, Angelique had almost forgotten 
her Indian guest when Onalaska suddenly appeared be- 
fore her. He brought furs of the most costly kinds, 
and refused to receive any equivalent for them beyond 
i a swift horse which he hod long coveted. The furs 
were ton times more valuable than the animal, and Dal- 
. ton cheerfully made the exchange. Onalaska romain- 
I ed with them many days. His natnral stoicism seemed 
J forgotten, and his questions respecting the customs of 
I the whites were unceasing. Their marriage customs 
I particularly excited his attention, and nothing could 
I exceed his surprise and even chagrin, when he found 
the white squaws were not to be bought with skins and 
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wampum. On the day of his departure he lought An- 
gelique and conversed earnestly with her in his native 
dialect. Indignation, terror, surprise, by turns marked 
her speaking countenance as be proceeded. Her little 
figure seemed to dilate, and her eye actually flashed 
fire as she bitterly reproached the haughty warrior and 
waved him from her. A scowl of fiendish malignity 
darkened his brow as ho strode out of the settlement 
and returned no more to the peaceful village. 

Not long after, the -settlers were aroused by a night 
attack on their homes, or rather on the home of one of 
their number. A few straggling Indians surrounded 
the house occupied by Dalton, forced the door and had 
nearly succeeded in carrying off the inmates, when the 
numbers who hastened to the rescue succeeded in dri 
ving them from their prey. Two of the Indians were 
killed, the rest escaped; but Angelique asserted that, 
in spite of his war decorations, she recognized the &ce' 
<^ Onalaska among the invaders. The inhabitants im- 
mediately made preparations to resist future attacks. 
The stockades were repaired, and new regulations for 
the keeping Tigilatit watch were made. But the In- 
dians appeared to be satisfied that they possessed not 
the means of success, and no further alarms occurred. 

Onalaskafaad determined to. obtain possession of An- 
gelique, and, finding his first attempt ineffectual, resol- 
ved to obtain further aid. His intercourse with the 
Canadians had made him acquainted with the jealousies 
existing between the French and Dutch settlements, and 
his acuteness led him to discover that he could most 
efficiently complete his purposes by fomenting those 
jealousies. He knew that the old French governor had 
long looked with an envious eye upon the sheltered 
Tillages in the rich valley of the Hudson, and he now 
set himself to the task of exciting his cupidity so fUr as 
to induce an incursion into the Dutch possessions. There 
were many in Canada to aid him in this purpose — men 
who could thrive no where by industry, and whose only 
hope was in tumult and disturbance. Some misman- 
agement in the negociations then pending between the 
colonies came in aid of the project, and, while the 
Dutch were totally unsuspicious of danger, a detach- 
ment of two hundred Frenchmen and nearly as many 
Mohawk Indians, were on the march to attack them. 
The conduct of this expedition had been entrusted to 
Cdionel Audelet, a man of great boldness and possessed 
with a deep hatred of both Dutch and English seftlers. 
His feelings of cupidity and revenge were enlisted in 
the cause, since to the Dutch he owed the destruction of 
a thriving trade in furs, and to the English the loss of a 
daughter, of whom an English settler had robbed him 
•ome years before. 

More than twenty days the little army toiled through 
the wintry wilderness towardv Schenectada. The forests 
were almost impassable with the accumulated snows of 
the whole winter, and the cold was intense, so that their 
•ttfierings from fatigue and hardship were almost incre- 
dible.' It was the season when but little food could be 
found in the fomst, and each man was obliged to carry 
his provisions strapped on his back. Many a time they 
wouU gladly ha?* turned bank, but that they feared a 



renewal of hardships, and hoped each day to find them* 
selves at the goal of their efibrts. A few days before 
they emerged from the forest, Onalaska left them, and 
hastened onward to provide for them on the borders of 
the village. With all the cunning of Indian artifioe he 
managed to procure food, and secreted it in the elefu of 
the trees till they should arrive. At length, on the eT»> 
ning of the nineteenth of February, 1690, the womcmt 
soldiers reached the outskirts of the village. Onaliaskm 
met them, but what was his rage when informed that 
they only waited for daylight to surrender themielTe* 
prisoners of war. 

"Is the white warrior mad?" exclaimed he to Coli^ 
nel Audelet. " Is he cold as the snow that crackles 
beneath his feet? The pale faces are sleeping around 
their fires — their doors are open to your swords— would 
ye go forward like dogs to crouch beneath their feet and 
lie down in the ashes before them, when ye might tn]»' 
pie on them ere they awake to avenge the blow 7" 

" But our men are faint with hunger and perishing 
with cold," said the Colonel : " a child can overthrow 
them.*^ 

** Onalaska can find tliem food," said the Indian ; "tfao 
red warrior fights first and feeds beside the bodies of his 
slain enemies-— but the pale faces are like women, they 
must be made strong with meats." 

" Give us food," exclaimed the weary soldiers, " givo 
us food and two hours rest, and we are ready to attack 
the village." 

A look of contempt was Onalaska's only reply. 

" Can you furnish us with food 7" asked Audelet. 

'' Onalaska has said it, and Onalaska speaks not with 
a lying tongue," said the warrior; ** but the white man 
gives nothing without a price, and the red man has 
learned to trafiic also. Onalaska seeks a wife from tho 
lodge of the white man, swear to me, then, by the great 
Manito, whom the white man fears, that if I snatch 
the singing-bird from her nest, she shall be mine." 

Audelet paused a moment, and replied : ** Why does 
Onalaska ask this 7 The lodges of the white men are 
before him-— whatever the warrior's hand can win be* 
longs to him alone. If Onalaska seeks a wife among 
the pale faces, let him take her and no man shall stay 
him." 

" It is well," said Onalaska ; " now shall the famish- 
ed warriors find rest and food — then to the white man's 
lodge for plunder and revenge !" 

The peaceable inhabitants of Schenectada were sunk 
in profound sleep, totally unconscious of danger, when 
at about an hour before midnight the horrid warwhoop 
echoed through the settlement. One moment of black 
terror succeeded, and the next every man snatched his 
musket and every woman clasped her children. But 
what could the half-naked inhabitants do amid doable 
their number of savages, and men worse than savages. 
A heavy snow was failing, and the intensity of the cold 
almost deprived them of the use of their limbs. The 
army was divided into detachments of five or six, who 
surrounded each dwelling, forced the door, murdered 
the inmates, and then commenced the task of plunderiag. 
All the awful horrors of savage warfare were there ss* 
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hibicod. The crashed body of the helpless infant was 
fluof in mockery to the bleeding mother, as her dying 
eyes tamed towards her child while the fatber» struck 
down by half a dinen swords, was scalped ere his lips 
ceased to implore mercy. It was in fact less a conflict 
than a carnage. When morning broke, the scene was 
indeed frightful, even the Frenchmen shuddered as they 
beheld the dreadful witnesses of their cruel excesses. 
Sixty persons who slept in quiet happiness but a few 
hours before, now lay dead upon their own hearthstones. 
Forty more, deprived of the fruits of a life of industry 
and of all that rendered life desirable, were captives ; 
and of the few who struggled through the storm so suc- 
cessfully as to reach Albany, not one escaped without 
wounded or frozen limbs. 

The first house attacked in the settlement was Dal- 
ton's. Fastening like a bloodhound on his prey, Ona- 
laska had forced the house, and ere Dalton could grasp 
bis weapons, had buried his tomahawk in his brain. 
Attgelique, terrified by the sudden tumult, awakened 
from her slumbem only to sink again into utter uncon- 
sciousness beneath the shock. Hastily tying her so as 
to prBvent escape, Onalaska left her in the keeping of a 
trusty follower, while he hurried to complete his work 
of destruction. Day had dawned over the scene of hoi^ 
rer era he returned to seek his victim. Sunk in the 
stnpor of grief and terror, Angelique was entirely pas- 
sive in his hands. She suffered him to wrap her in 
blankets and bear her through the blazing ruins of the 
village, which the Indians had set on fire, without ap- 
pearing to be conscious of any thing. At length he 
reached an open space in the midst of the settlement, 
where the oflKoers were assembled to concert their best 
mode of retreat before the alarm should have been 
given to Albany. He was hurrying through the midst 
of them when Colonel Audelet approached. A loud 
cry burst from his lips as his eye fell on the face of the 
captive, and the next moment Angelique was in the 
arms of her father. 

The brow of the Indian grew black as midnight as 
he viewed his prize thus snatched from his grasp. Gloo- 
mily gazing on the group around, he seemed to be wait- 
ing till Colonel Audelet should return her to him. Not 
a shadow of relenting was seen upon his countenance. 

" The white man has promised that the warrior might 
keep what the warrior had won,'' at length he said ; 
** will our white brother eat his own words ? The wo- 
is mino-*the Eagle Eye can watch over her no 
music of the singing-bird will now be heard 
in the lodge of Onalaska." 

As he spoke he stepped forward as if to take her 
ficem her father's hands. Roused almost to madness 
by the excitement of his feelings, Audelet repelled him 
with a force that made the Indian reel. The glare of 
fiendidi malignity was in his eye as he turned sullenly 
away and strode to the forest. Scarcely a moment 
elapsed ere his return. He was now mounted and his 
gvn was in hit hands. The next instant, both father 
and daughter lay bleeding on the ground, while the 
tramp of his horse was heard resounding through the 
forest. His aim had been fatally true, the bullet had 



pierced the neck of the unhappy Angelique, and buried 
itself in the bosom of her father. 

The settlers of the new world, the first intruders upon 
the Indian hunting grounds, have long since passed 
away, and amid the stately dwellings of our flourishing 
cities it is difficult to recal the scenes of humble toil and 
fearful peril which our foreflEithers encountered. The 
traces of Indian warfare have long since been effaced 
from the valley of the Hudson; but many an aged 
grandame may yet be found who has not forgotten, 
among the tales which charmed her childhood, the tra- 
diiions which conimemorate the " Burning of Schenec* 
tada." 
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LA SOLITAIRE. 

He sits upon his shady throne. 

Beneath the covert green. 
The bee and bird his courtiers are, 

But where*s the gentle queen f 

Around him droop the lily bells. 

Beside him opes the rose. 
She sighs away her fragrant breath, 

To soothe his lone repose ; 

Yet bee and bird may wander by. 
The rose grow pale and dim- 
There is no sweet companionship 
Amid them all for him. 

A light comes o'er his smiling eyes, 

A soft and sunny gleam— 
And airy fancies floating round 

Enfold him as a dream—- 

" Oh, would that I were Oberon," 
He murmurs sweet and low, 

" To seek my fair Titania, where 
The starry jas'mines blow ; 

To call the knights of fairy land 

Upon the circled green- 
To steal within a cowslip cup, 

And wake my fairy queen : 

No longer here in solitude. 
To gaze aroiihd and pine-~ 

Earth's empire let all others claim. 
If chudland could be mine I" 

Dream on, dream on, thou gentle one. 

But belter far for thee. 
To ''bear a charmed heart,'* and live 

In visions bright and free ; 

Oh, better far, than weep the change. 
When youth and love have flown, 

To calmly sit a lonely king 
Upon a lonely throne i 
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A TALE WITHOUT A NAME. 

. BT HXART F. HARRINGTON. 

Preface. 

Friend. Well, Mr. Author, is your tale to be long 
or short 7 

Author. Certainly not short; neither, compared 
with Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison, will it be 
long. But measured by the average length of magazine 
stories, it will be somewhat long. 

Friend. Pshaw! It will extend, I suppose, into 
magazine after magazine, keeping the mind upon ten- 
der looks, time without end. Abridge it .' abridge ! 
abridge ! Those tender looks will impale your reputa- 
tion. 

Author, Softly. Here has our proprietor eight thou- 
sand subscribers to cater for; embracing as many tastes 
as there are individuals. " Give us long stories, as the 
English magazines do, and not surfeit us with little 
scrimped messes, that provoke but do not satisfy the 
mental appetite !" cry many in answer to your warning, 
my good friend. We must try to serve dishes for the 
palates of all. 

Friend. What is to be its name ? 

Author, It has none. 

Friend, No name ! Why is that, prythee 7 

Author. Simply because I cannot think of a befit- 
ting one. 

Friend. Of what will it treat 7 

Atuhor. Of character, rather than of incident or 
manners. Beseeching you, therefore, and through you, 
the readers of the magazine, to excuse anachronisms 
and all deviations, I will break the ice. 

CHAPTSR I. 

In a boudoir, at the West end of London, plainly, but 
neatly furnished, betokening taste, though perhaps not 
wealth, a lady is sitting, engaged upon some article of 
needle-work. She has passed the grand climacteric 
but betrays the remains of superior beauty, while her 
expression is that of sprightltness and penetration if not 
of decided talent. She is evidently in deep thought; 
for now and then she plies her needle with -diligence, 
and anon, drops her work upon her lap, presses her 
lips with her extended finger, and taps with a remarka- 
bly pretty foot, while her eye pores upon the carpet, 
until, with a long breath, a slight, and a quick nod of 
the head, intimating satisfaction at some climax of her 
cogitations, she lifts her work again, and renews her 
gentle toil ; again to pause, to stop, to smile, to nod, 
and then again, to work. 

This is the Lady Caroline Flemming, the widow of 
Sir Philip Flemming, and a pattern of managing moth- 
ers. Her husband had inherited an unsullied name, 
with but little property. Hospitable and generous, he 
contrived by shifting and turning, to maintain a house 
in town and a box in the country, and to make his friends 
comfortably welcome ; and finally died, leaving his wi- 
dow with five young daughters and an empty purse. It 



was the widow's turn to shift and turn ; and she did so 
with an adroitness which testified to her admirable tact; 
for still the house was open, and daughter after daugh- 
ter ushered, under the happiest auspices, into fashiona- 
ble society. A charming place was the Lady Flem- 
mings', for the titled beaux to while away an hour— a 
charming woman was the Lady Flemming herself, and 
pretty and agreeable her daughters ; and four yoothful 
swains with good establishments, in possession or im- 
mediate expectancy, three of them with titles too, 
found themselves, in succession, to their utter aston- 
ishment, in love, betrothed, married, and brothers-iii- 
luw, without a pause between these very important pas- 
sages in life to catch a reflective breath. ^ 

The fourth daughter being in the fashionable phrase, 
** well established," that is, made miserable for life in 
the companionship of a conceited and obstinate husband, 
with shallow wits, because he boasted more wealth 
than his fellows, and could be angled for and caught, as 
a fisherman secures his prey. Lady Flemming deemed 
it fit time and occasion to transfer to the surveillance of 
her own eye, her youngest daughter, Estelle, who had 
spent the years of her childhood since her father's death 
—at which period she was but nine years of age— with 
a maiden aunt, her father's sister, who resided some 
fifty miles to the Northward from London. This good 
lady loved poodle-dogs, poll-parrots and cats and kit- 
tens, in a far greater measure than she was affected 
towards the rising generation of the human species, and 
paid every delicate attention to her canine and feline 
proteges, while she suffered her niece to consult her 
own inclinations ; and she grew up, in consequence, one 
of nature's own darling children ; robust and ruddy, and 
laughing and gay, not fettered by artificial prescriptioDS 
to improve upon the handiwork of nature, and yet 
graceful in every motion. She became, ere she left her 
rustic home, sixteen, and a woman ; and it was a sad 
day for her, with all her curiosity to see the fine sights 
of the gaudy town where, in obedience to her mother's 
summons, she bade adieu to trees and flowers, and rivu- 
lets and birds, and her pretty pet lamb, and was rattled 
away to London. 

Her mother received her with testimonials of much 
affection. She had not set eyes on her for three long 
years, and had hardly thought of her in that period, 
save to reflect that she was to " be provided for," so 
soon as her elder sisters had been established in life. 
It was with some degree of anxiety that Lady Flem- 
ming had awaited the first interview with Estelle ; for 
she had been far from handsome in her childhood, and 
was withal, somewhat wilful; and according to her 
mother's business-like calculation, she promised to be 
a drug in the matrimonial market. But with that re- 
markable transformation of features and form, which 
sometimes accompanies the developement of either sex 
from youth to manhood or womanhood, Estelle seemed 
to her mother's eye, to have been touched by a fairy's 
wand ; and when she bounded into the parlor, airy 
and graceful, glowing with eagerness and emotion, a 
sweet enticing smile gildingevery feature— -playing round 
rosy lips, and twinkling in the comers of her blue eyes, 
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whoiesoft uid speaking expre»aion revealed the ten- 
deraeks of her soul ; while a tuneful and playful voice 
exclaimed, " Dear mother, it i« I !" The anion of the 
not wholly dormant affection of the mother, with the 
glad surprise of the matrimonial speculator, secured for 
Estelle an ardent embrace, and a fervent welcome to 
the home of her childhood. 

It was the third morning after Estelle's arrival in 
London, that found Lady Flemming alone, and in deep 
study, in the boudoir, as has been already related. That 
study was as may be imagined, a plan of operations re- 
lative to Estelle's introduction to the " world," and to 
the preparation of her mind for the part she was to act. 
This appeared to Lady Flemming, to require much skil- 
ful generalship ; for in the two days that she had been 
at home, Estelle had exhibited some evidences that the 
wilfulness of her more youthful days was by no means 
subdued, though, chastened by the promptings of a 
generous nature, it now assumed the praiseworthy gaib 
of independence and firmness of character. She was 
deeply romantic too; a second provoking bar to her 
mother's success with her. She had made the beauti- 
ful and the glorious things of nature her companions, 
and they had stamped their impress upon her heart ; 
and she bad revelled in day-dreams, all fantastic and 
enchanting, until her very life had become a dream. 
Such an one was scarcely « fit subject for the designing 
plans of a coldhearted, selfish, ambitious mother. But 
already bad Lady Flemming succeeded triumphantly 
four several times; carrying many hearts eoupg de 
main, her tactics unsuspected by the vanquished, then 
and for ever; and she did not now despair, although 
action was to be maintained in the face of such adverse 
influences. 

Her contemplations were finally interrupted by Es- 
telle, herself, who xushed into the room in a very fever 
of excitement, holding on high two pink-colord billets, 
exclaiming, 

** Invitations, invitations, mamma, to Lady Lander's ! 
A ball ! a ball ! And there's an invitation for me, too, 
— see— a card '— " Lady Flemming and daughter !" I 
may go, mamma 7 I know I may. I never was at a ball 
in my life ! I never saw more than ten people in a 
room together ! Aunt never had company, only old 
Mra. Menot, and the minister's ugly sister. A ball ! a 
ball ! I'm going to a ball !" 

Lady Flemming, who carried her tactics to the remo- 
test ramifications of thought and action, deemed it 
proper to draw herself up, and reply with an accent of 
surprise, — ''You forget, or are beside yourself," — but 
she was unnoticed by Estelle, who had flung herself into 
a chair by the window, and was examining billets and 
card, style and chirography, with an eagerness that 
seemed to imagine these mute messengers to be capable 
of adding more to the pleasant stoiy they had told. 
When her curiosity was thus far satisfied, she started 
up, and dancing up and down the room, she re-com- 
menced her strain of girlish and romantic wonder and 
dslight. 

" Oh, only to think of it, a grand ball .' My dancing- 
master at Clapton, told me about balls, and now I shall ! 
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And there will bo sparkling jewels, and splen- 
did dresses, and music and dancing! Perhaps I shall 
dance I I'm sure I will if any body asks me ; and I'll 
make my sisters' husbands dance with me twice apiece! 
Oh» delicious !" — and she hummed a popular air, and 
sailed away, peronetting and chass^ing, not ungrace- 
fully. But excitement of whatever nature, soon exhausts 
itself, and Estelle became sufficiently calm before many 
minutes, to cast a glance at her mother. Tlw atem ex- 
pression of her features caused an instant revulsion of 
feeling in Estelle's bosom, and suddenly pausing in both 
song and dance, she exclaimed, inquiringly: 

" You're not angry, mamma?" 

** Really ! Have you at length concluded to consider 
me of sufiicient importance to inquire whether such a 
mad exhibition is gratifying or not 7 I am truly flattered 
by the extreme condescension 7" 

''Are you really angry, mamma? I'm sure I didn't 
think it was wrong" — and Estelle, as she spoke, sealed 
herself on the cushioned stool at her mother's feet. 

" My dear, you are not now among the woods and 
[fields of Hamptonshire, nor are you a child, to be 
, charmed by every roving fancy, and to give vent to every 
: fantastic impulse. You are now a woman, and it is 
\ time that your thoughts and feelings should be chasten- 
ed to an interest in the great ends of existence." 

Estelle looked wonderingly in her mother's face at 
she imparted this exordium of her first lesson. Lady 
{ Flemming continued : 

" It is time to place a proper estimate upon pleasure, 
and to pursue it only so far as it will subserve those ob- 
jects which must necessarily engross the attention of 
every young lady on her entrance into life. Forgetful- 
ness of this important truth will render you the sport of 
fortune, and leave you stranded, at length, without hope 
of relief or rescue." 

iUtelle's amazement to discover to what this could be 
the prelude, or what was its import, deepened the ex- 
pression of wonder with which she listened. 

" The conventional pleasures of society are of more 
significance, my love, than your uninitiated mind may 
be aware of. A ball, superficially examined, appears to 
be only the gathering of friends or strangers, as may be, 
for mutual entertainment; and nothing more. But, in 
reality, it is an ofiering of advantages to secure those 
permanent enjoyments and comforts which every bosom 
pants for, because nature has implanted there a yearn- 
ing for them, and which can only be attained by cau- 
tious activity and exertion. Of such advantages, only 
the foolish, the thoughtless, and the unwary forget to 
avail themselves. My dear, women are not insignifi- 
cant creatures, dependant upon the will of tho stronger 
sex to the degree which you may, unconsciously— it may 
be to yourself — imagine; and by which false estimate 
you may t!tMpe your conduct, to your own lasting injury. 
In the vexy important matter of love and marriage, with 
which every yonng woman expects to have concern, it 
may seem that woman is passively to await the advan- 
ces of the other sex, with only the privilege of rejection 
should she be so fortunate as to obtain a proposal ; while 
man may flit here and there, with the whole female 
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world before him, from which to choose. So it seems, 
my love, but be assured that woman holds her earthly 
destiny in her own hand, and may secure for herself the 
man she desires, while he may flatter himself that in 
throwing himself at her feet, he has exercised his sov- 
ereign will, and voluntarily assumed the chains that he 
confesses himself willing to wear. My dear, you know 
what love is?" 

Estelle began, towards the close of her mother's ha- 
rangue, to comprehend its tenor, at least, enough to 
know that it was a lecture on love and marriage, for her 
own especial edification ; but her single mind was suf- 
ficiently mystified by it, to be unable to estimate pre- 
cisely its bearings upon herself, or its usefulness. At 
her mother's abrupt question, she looked up inquiringly 
in her face, at a loss whether the query was retrospec- 
tive or premonitory — ^general or particular; whether 
she sought to be informed if she had yet experienced 
the tender passion, or was sufficiently versed in its 
character to be able to fathom her own heart, should 
•he be in danger of an attack from the blind god. There 
was something irresistibly comical to Estelle, in the 
scene that was enacting, and after twirling her fingers, 
and gating upon the carpet, and again into her mother's 
fiue, she could control her sensations no longer, but 
bursting into a broad laugh, she dropped her head into 
her mother's lap, and so remained until she recovered 
composure. Upon lifting her head, she read strong 
displeasure in her mother's countenance, and instantly 
grieved and alarmed, she cried imploringly — 

'' Now, mamma .' I know I'm naughty, but indeed, I 
couldn't help it!" 

It was not Lady Flemming's policy to exercise any 
great degree of severity, and relaxing her rigid expres- 
sion, she replied : 

** Yo»are forgiven, Estelle ; but since you are disposed 
to receivo serious instruction in such a spirit, I will 
postpone any further conversation ; only desiring you 
to remember tlmt you cannot make your entre^ into life 
until you fully comprehend my feelings, and are disposed 
to comply with such requisitions as I consider it of the 
first importance to enforce upon my children, and by 
which they cannot too early commence to regutato their 
conduct"— and Lady Flemming rose and left the bou- 
doir. 

Estelle readily understood from this, that she would 
not be allowed to attend Lady Lander's ball, until some- 
thing or other had taken place, she knew not what. 
There was the necessity that she should believe some- 
thing or other, and act accordingly ; and that something 
manifestly had to do with getting a husband ; farther, 
she could not penetrate. Now Estelle looked upon 
love and a lover, as possessions which would make life 
an elysium. She regarded the very words as not to be 
lightly spoken, and firmly believing that matches were 
made in Heaven, was prepared with her ardent sympa- 
thies, her innocence and enthusiasm, to invest her lov- 
er—when the talismanic charm that was to draw them 
together should execute ite holy mission— with all the 
lofty accomplishments of the hero of romance, and to 
p«ur oat upon him all her ioul— >to mak^her love to him, I 



the pole-ster of her existence. With these views, how 
could she comprehend her mother's language f How 
coul4 she understand definitions of love, jarring harsh 
discord with the eager longings and expectetions of her 
own bosom T She paced awhile up and down the boa- 
doir, and then prepared herself to attend her music- 
master, resolved to consult at the earliest opponunity, 
some one of her sisters, and obtein, if possible, a boIu- 
tion of the mystery. 

To her extreme delight, dinner was scarcely conclu- 
ded on the evening of the same day, before the carriage 
of her elder sister, now Lady Fordyce, drove to the 
door, despatched to convey Estelle to the mansion of 
its mistress. With delight, Estelle arrayed herself, and 
was driven away, thinking more and more of the grand 
ball, and impatient more and more to receive a deve- 
iopementof her mother's incomprehensible language, 
upon which, her appearance at the ball, in some mea- 
sure, depended. Lady Fordyce was somewhat like her 
mother, in her love of intrigue, with more bluntness. 
She had proved a most obedient and faithful aidecamp 
in the matter of her own marriage, and had secured 
thereby, a titled and rich husband, in Earl Fordyce, a no- 
bleman of a round, goodnatured face, short stature, and 
most lymphatic temperament, with an irresistible de- 
sire for personal . comfort and ease, ito natural conse- 
quent. He possessed but a moderate capacity, and hia 
sensibilities were somewhat obtuse. When, theiefore, 
Lady Flemming paid attentions to him fur her daugh- 
ter's sake, and the daughter — under her mother's in- 
structions, for her own sake — the usual process in con- 
nubial preliminaries being reversed— being much in 
want of a wife to superintend his household, he was 
rather pleased than otherwise, that the trouble and ex- 
ertion of choosing should be spared him. The young 
lady was well formed, graceful, and versed in the arte of 
social life. She could converse fluently, draw credita- 
bly, and sing prettily. Moreover, she was of good fami- 
ly, and as to wealth, the repletion of the Earl's cofiera 
amply atoned for any lack on her part. A proposal in 
due form was therefore made; and Catharine Flem- 
ming, then eighteen, became the wife of Earl Fordyce, 
then verging to forty. But Lady Fordyce had a mind, in 
many respects, superior to this traffic in the heart's best 
sympathies. She v^s capable of loving intensely ; and 
there was a void in her bosom. Estelle but little re- 
sembled her in appearance, and less in 6haracter. Lady 
Fordyce was tall, and Estelle rather below tho average 
height; Lady Fordyce had a calm, collected expression 
ever resident on her thin, though intellectual, and some- 
what handsome face; emotion and thought pictured 
themselves in ever varying colors on Estelle's bright 
featores, and kindled in light, or were reflected in ten- 
derness in her eye ; Lady Fordyce was more intellectual 
than Estelle, but she lacked Irar fervor of imagination^ 
her enthusiasm, her truthfulness and her single-minded* 
ness ; while in addition, she was proud and ambitious, 
and somewhat vain ; scntimento that were dormant— 
wholly dormant in Estelle's bosom. I have said that 
Lady Fordyce could love ; was capable of intense affec- 
tion, and couM exercise the heart's fiaeit, most holy 
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sympathiM. She was a Bacrifiee to parental inflaeoce 
and her own vanity and pride. Had she found cm ob- 
ject to call forth the choice f tores of her heart, she 
would never have striven as she did, to repress and 
trample upon the gentler emotions, as though they de- 
deserved no place in the character— they, the dearest 
endowments of humanity ; She would never have sub- 
stituted policy for truth, and more than all, she would 
never have joined her mother in forging for her younger 
•astem the chains that weighed heavy on heir own limbs; 
•he would never have assisted to pour into their cup 
the poison that had impregnated with death the purest 
fountains of her own existence I 

But situated as she was, her unhappy lot irrevocably 
6xed before the maturity of her reason had choked the 
rank weeds of vanity and pride, and taught her to pur- 
sue the substance rather than the shadow, she became 
a social and political intrigante, ever manopuvreing 
either for herself or her friends. She had counselled and 
materially assisted her mother in disposing of her mar- 
ried sisters, and was now about to render the same ser- 
vices in regard to Estelle. The latter little dreamed 
as she tripped through the broad and magnificent en- 
tries and corridors of Fordyce-house, and up the stairs 
to her sister's boudoir, that she Was the victim of pre- 
concerted arrangements, and tliat Lady Fordyce was now 
to enforce the precepts that her mother had inculcated in 
the morning. 

** That's a dear girl, for coming to me. The Earl 
has a dinnex-pariy, and I resolved to have a delightful 
evening with yoUf all to ourselves,'' said Lady Fordyce, 
extending both hands to clasp those of Estelle. 

** Aud I'm so glad— oh, so glad you sent for me." an- 
swered Estelle, " for I was dying to see you. I'm in 
such a fever to tell you all about it, that you must sit 
down with me this moment, here on this sofa." 

** About what T" asked Lady Fordyce, as she seated 
herself. 

** Now let me tell you. This morning, for all it's but 
the third morning since I came to London, mamma gave 
me the queerest lecture ! You see, I met Susan on the 
stairs with invitations to the ball on Friday, and finding 
a card and an invitation for me, I was so delighted that 
I went dancing into the boudoir, and kept talking and 
singing and dancing till I was out of breath. Well, 
what does mamma do but begin and talk to me in such a 
way ! I cant tell you half she said, for I no more un- 
derstood it than I could understand Russian. Let me 
think. She said that I was now a woman, and must 
foiget children's feelings ; that women have their own 
fate in their own hands, and that they ar'nt the insig- 
nificant creatures, dependant on the will of men that 
they seem to be, and finally, after a great deal that went 
ia at one ear, and out of the other, because I couldn't 
understand a word of it, she asked me if I had been in 
love; or knew any thing about love; that was it; and 
I had got so puMled trying to make out what she meant, 
and then it was all so really funny, that I burst out 
laughing. She was angry at that, and said she would 
talk with me no more, until I showed a more proper 
spirit, and went out of the boudoir, leaving me in as 
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complete a quandary as you can conceive. Now, Katy 
deur, do — do tell me what it all meant, for I suppose 
you had the same lesson before you come out. I must 
go to this ball ; and I'm sure I'll do any thing, oh, any 
thing to go ! That is, any thing that's proper." 

Lady Fordyce was extremely pleased that Estelle 
had saved her the trouble of introducing the subject, by 
rushing into it thus at once and unsolicited. She drew 
just conclusions, moreover, from Estelle's artless and 
unsuspicious manner, that it would be far more availa- 
ble to open fully and without circumlocution the path 
it was desirable she should pursue, than to exercise 
caution in a gradual announcement. There are fear^ 
ful, suspicious dispositions, whose possessors maybe 
led blindfolded, step by step to whatever goal, who 
would shrink back, too startled for any progress what- 
ever, if it were proposed to them to leap at once to the 
position where wo would place them. Again, there are 
confiding trusting hearts, whose own openness leads 
them to doubt all appearances of eifort to practice upon 
them, but who receive even the boldest assertions with 
implicit belief, so guileless are they, and thoughtless, 
that falsehood can seem even godlike virtue to serve its 
ends. It needed but a single interview with Estelle, to 
decide to which class she belonged. 

" It is truo enough, Estelle, I have had the same les- 
son, so now listen to me. It's a fortunate thing that 
we have bad a mother to open our eyes to the realities 
of life, before we had suflfered from self deceit. Now, 
no doubt you believe that every thing you see is what 
it seems to bo. Ah, my dear Estelle, I say again, it's 
well we have such a mother. Should you attend this 
grand ball with which your bead is so full, you would 
trust implicitly every flattering word, and look upon 
the thronging and smiling countenances, forgetting that 
more than half of them are cloaks to aching hearts. 
Life is a game, Estelle, and you must be well versed in 
it, if you would win — " 

" There," interrupted Estelle, with her rich and 
playfal intonation, " you are getting into the same strain 
that mother lectured me in, and I don't understand a 
word of it ! If you go on so, I shall run away, or else 
laugh as I did at mamma. Now, Katy, do speak simply ; 
put your thoughts in every-day clothes, and then I shall 
know what you mean. Leave this prosing way, and 
come right to what mamma meant by what she said of 
love and marriage. 

Lady Fordyce smiled, and answered; "Poor girl, 
your thoughts have only a thin covering of gause, that 
hides nothing of their shape and complexion; you must 
learn, and soon, too, to shroud them in impenetrable 
folds, through which the eye cannot pierce. But I will 
speak plainly, and come right to what mmama ilieant, to 
use your own words. First, do you know what love is ? 
You didn't answer mamma — now answer me ; for you 
wont be afraid of me. What is love 7" 

" Oh, it's something delightful ; something^—" and 
there Estelle paused, with her eye sparkling, and her 
cheek glowing, as though she felt what love ought to be, 
though words failed her to describe it. 

That's the way with the beginners— all ecstatScs, 
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Estelle, Beriouvlyf very— very seriously, be careful how 
you indulge romance upon this very important slibject. 
At mamma says, women have more to do than to stand 
still, waiting for a lover. Lovers are not so plenty, that 
they need not be sought. You may love, dear ; but not 
until your love has the zeal of prudence. You are to 
choose, not to be chosen, and when you choose, you 
must do it with the same eye to advantages that the 
merchant exercises in bargaining for goods." 

" Oh, Catharine, no ! What, choose and not be cho- 
sen ! — I select a man, not — phoo — ^you don*t mean so ! 
Now I don't want you to joke ; for I want dreadfully — 
dreadfully to go to Lady Lander^s, and I know from 
mother's manner that I cant, unless I understand her, 
and consent to what she would have mo do. Do be se- 
rious, sister." 

** We shall have to break off our conversation at as 
unsatisfactory a juncture as that at which terminated 
your interview with mamma, if this be the light in which 
you view my communications; for I never was more 
serious in my life." ' 

" And you really say," exclaimed Estelle, starting up, 
** that I am to weigh the looks of men." 

" No, dear ; not their looks," interrupted Latly For- 
dyce, " for that is but a minor consideration. Had you 
said purses, you had been nearer the mark ; and nearer 
•till, had you thrown rank into the scale. Prudence 
first, love afterwards. Love never proves more than a 
will o' the wisp to the faint and hungry traveller. It 
is not the gleam from the friendly window, where he 
may find food for his hunger and rest fur his weariness. 
If when he is enjoying the realities of the latter, he 
chooses to look out upon the dancing mockery, why, 
then it matters not ; but it were dangerous and reckless 
before. Yes, dear, strange as it may seem, woman 
must choose for herself; or let those who ai-o better ac- 
quainted with the world, choose for her, and then she 
roust advance to the attack as regularly and determin- 
edly as an army proceeds to the storming of a fort — by 
march, countermarch, trench, mine, escalade and coup 
de main. Is it so veiy shocking?" concluded Lady 
Fordyce, taking Estelle's hand in her own, as she ob- 
served her quivering lip and fixed gaze, that she was 
influenced by strong emotion. 

"Does mother mean this ?" asked Estelle in a tremb- 
ling voice. 

" Yes, all this ; and she means, too, that you cannot 
too soon forget all adverse impressions, aad begin to i 
regulate yourself and your conduct by such views ; and 
I entirely agree with her, that such is your best, your i 
only course." , 

*' Thtn neither of you love me !" cried Estelle, almost 
bursting into tears, and withdn^ing her hand from 
that of her sister. 

" Estelle !" said Lady Fordyce, reproachfully. 

" No — no, dear sister ; I mean that if this be life, it 
is not worth living for; and if I must become such a 
creature, I had better die — ^yes, die i" 

" You are complimentary, Estelle. I have been such 
a one ; and so have Maria and Charlotte — ^indeed, so 



has all the female world who had the benefit of proper 
iuittractions." 

" Is Cousin Isabelle such a woman f" asked Estelle, 
with earnestness. 

A slight change was visible in Lady Fordyce's face, 
though her well-governed feelings rarely betrayed her ; 
and for a moment there was a pause. 

Isabelle de Rebiera was the only daughter of Count 
Philip de Rebiora, and Mary, sister of Sir Philip Flom- 
ming. The count had visited England when Sir Philip 
had been but a few years married, in the suite of tho 
Spanish ambassador. Mary Flemming was then resi- 
ding with her brother, and love and marriuge was tho 
consequent of Count Philip's introduction to the family. 
The happy pair*— indeed happy, for the count was a 
man of elegant manners, a strikingly handsome person, 
and well-informed mind, and Mary a sweet, placid, gen- 
tle creature, soon left England for Spain, and for seve- 
ral years resided at the count's family seat, the count, 
in the moan time, rising in honor, and filling with credit, 
several important stations at court. But when their 
only child was but twelve years of age, the countess lost 
the bloom of health, and seemed rapidly sinking into a 
decline. Her alarmed and anxious husband, to whom 
she was everything, was ready to sacrifice every per- 
sonal feeling fqr her security ; and fondly trusting that a 
visit to her native country would restore her to her 
former self, relinquished ambition and court-favor, and 
accompanied her to tho home of her childhood. She 
did indeed seem to gain in health from the moment she 
set foot on the shores of England ; and the count, too 
happy in the thought of her recovery to venture the 
chance of a relapse by a return to Spain, sold his large 
possessions there, and became a citizen of the sea-girt 
Isle. But the symptoms of recovery in the countess 
were illusory. She suddenly failed beyond the hope of 
restoration, and died in the arms of her husband, pray- 
ing him with her latest breath, to guard her child and 
train her up an Englishwoman. To gratify the dying 
wishes of his wife, was estimated by the count as a sol- 
emn duly, and he continued in England, transferring to 
his darling child the sympathies that had bound him so 
closely to her mother, and watching over her with 
almost painful carefulness. Isabelle waa bom in tho 
same year with Lady Flemming's second daughter, and, 
as may be supposed, was often in the company of her 
cousins. Indeed, when the count Vas compelled by 
family affairs to abandon his child for a season, and n'sit 
Spain, she was committed altogether ro the tutelage 
ond protection of Lady Flemming. Under her ladv- 
ship's chapcronage, Isabelle had been ushered into so- 
ciety at the same time with her Cousin Maria, so nearly 
of her own age. But she was a thorn in Lady Flem 
ming's side. Beautiful, sensible and accomplished, nt 
the same time preserving the artlessness of her natural 
manner, and an enticing modesty and humility, and cre- 
ating at all times, at home and abroad, the greatest 
sensations, because never seeming to strive for efleci, 
she was constantly interfering with her ladyship's ma- 
nceuvres for the settlement of her two daughters, who 
were then of sufficient age to be married. Twice, at 
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die ieast, she had weaned ** splendid prices " from 
Catharine, when they were on the very point of con- 
fummating the delicate affair; and when the latter 
yoang lady was in a quiver of trembling expectation, her 
hoped-for swains hod turned short about, and thrown 
themselves at the feet of her cousin. What more mor- 
tified and enraged both mother and daughter, was Isa- 
bella's conduct in rejecting decidedly and without hesi- 
tation, those whom they had looked upon as worthy of 
a thousand arts to rescue. Lady Fordyce^s change of 
countenance has thus been explained. 

Estelle, however, wrapt in the mantle of her own 
better feelings at the dissipation of the sweet dreams 
she had indulged in, of ecstatic enjoyment when she 
should bo introduced to society, and miserable at this 
fint knowledge of the deceit and treachery of life, and 
the hollowttess uf the gaiety and splendor, that, viewed 
from a distance by her youthful and enthusiastic eye, 
had seemed enchantment and ecstacy, did not notice 
her sister's pause. Lady Fordjce finally replied : 

" We may as well say nothing of Isabelle. I have 
little consideration for those who affect simplicity, and 
well knowing the requirements of society and the ob- 
ject* of social intercourse, pretend ignorance and un- 
concern. We will say nothing of Cousin Isabelle.'' 

" But I am sure there is no pretence in Cousin Isa- 
belle," said Estelle, earnestly. Lady Fordyce, however, 
would not continue the subject, but led Estelle back to 
the point from which they had wandered, and for an 
hoar or noore continued to enlarge upon ii, with little 
interruption from Estelle, whose astonishment and pain 
incapacitated her for conversation. When Estelle re- 
turned home, and sought the quiet of her own cham- 
ber, she sat by her window, and wept for hours. Mis- 
fortune could have had no keener sting for her, than this 
first dissipation of the illusions of her imagination ; and 
she resolved again and again to herself, that if such w^re 
the cold and designing arts of social life, she would fiy 
from its false glitter, and pass and end her days in the 
dear country, among the truthful charms of nature, that 
she so dearly had loved, and whose influence upon her 
had been so powerful. Thus resolving, she sought her 
pillow, and sunk to nneasy rest. 

The morning brought Lady Fordyce to a private in- 
terview with her mother, in which the conversation 
with Estelle of the previous evening was detailed, and 
also the manner in which she had received her sister's 
communications. It was manifest that there were in 
Estelle, unpliable materials to work opon ; and mother 
and daughter deliberated long and intently upon the 
best means to curb the outflowing purity and singleness 
of thought of the daughter and sister, and arouse pride 
and vanity to action. It was a serious question whether 
it would be politic to permit her to attend the ball. As 
yeC, measured by the polite standard, she was wild and 
rustic ; hut so graceful and interesting in her unfettered 
naivete and sprightliness, that perhaps the effect might 
be superior to that of any assumed demeanor. It was 
fiaally concluded, before Lady Fordyce took her leave, 
that Estelle should attend, as it were, upon trial. As 
£Br Estelle benelf, her sleep had been filled with de- 



lightful dreams of the song and the dance, end splendor 
and brightness, and she awoke with impressions of the 
interview with her sister, somewhat dimmed by dis- 
tance, and eagerness for the ball and its gratifications, 
enhanced by its nearer approach. A rich and becom- 
ing dress was prepared for her. She listened, mean 
time, with calmness, to her mother's oft-repeated in- 
junctions and instructions in regard to her behavior, 
and when, at length, the wished-for evening came, and 
she was attired for the great occasion, intensity of ex- 
pectation heightened the natural glow of her cheek and 
, the lustre of her eye, and Lady Flamming surveyed her 
' again and again from h'^od to foot, with motherly pride 
and complacency, and whispered to herself as she 
mounted the steps of the carriage—" She will take, 1 am 
convinced." 

CHAPTER II. 

Carriage after carriage rolled np to the door of my 
; Lord Lander's splendid mansion. All the luxury that 

I unbounded wealth can command, displayed to advan- 
tage by surpassing taste, made the gorgeous scene to 
seem like the enchantment of fairy land. A thousand 
lamps emulated in iheir dazzling radiance, the splendor 
of the noonday sun. Sweet perfumes were borne on 
the wings of the air— statues and pictures, the most 
glorious creations of art, intoxicated the admiring eye, 
and filled to overflow the measure of imagination's lofti- 
est picturings, while, through gilded halls and arching 
corridors, in the midst of all this glory, moved smiling 
forms in beautiful array, and all was life and gaiety and 
light! And within those smiling forms curtained by 
that beautiful array, were the exultant throbs of un- 

' bounded joy, and the writhings of bitter anguish. Love, 
pouring out its deep-flowing sympathies upon iu fellows. 
Hate, muttering harsh curses like the growls of the dis- 
tant thunder — Admiration, glancing with kindling eye, 
and crying, " beautiful ! beautiful .'"—Envy, with de- 
moniac scowl and gnashing teeth-^Fride, haughty and 
distant, stern and sullen — Vanity, tricked in enticing 
gewgaws— wild, frenzied Delight, forgetful that pain 
and sorrow have an existence or a name— and cold, 
heart-broken Grief, alone and lonely in the midst of 
thousands— Death in the centre of life. All, then, that 
mingle and commingle in such scenes — shrouded to the 
mortal eye behind those hollow smiles and that mocking 
glitter of array — ^all, all were there ! 

Lady FJemming and Estelle arrived somewhat early, 
before the majority of the guests had assembled ; as it 

I I was desirable to spare the uninitiated Estelle the con- 
|, fusion of an entrance under the scrutinizing glances of 
IJa throng. But this naturally made her the object of 

greater attention to those who had already arrived, and 
as she advanced, leaning upon her mother's arm, her 
eyes cast timidly down, and her singular beauty heigh- 
tened by the blush that suffused her face and neck, her 
mother, whose eyes and ears were alert, to catch and 
skilful to interpret any and every look and word relating 
' to her, had little difficulty in estimating the earnest gaze 
I of all, and the whispers that briskly circulated, to be 
j tributes of admiration ; while one tall and elegant young 
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gentleman, standing in the midst of a bevy of ladies, 
exclaimed in a perfectly audible tone ** surpassingly beau- 
tiful !" Efttelle lifted her head by an irresistible im- 
pulse, and turning in the direction of the sound, en- 
countered suddenly, the ardent gaze of a pair of lustrous 
black eyes. Blushing until it seemed as though the blood 
would press through her transparent skin, she bent her 
head again to the floor. At the same instant Lady 
Flemming looked deliberately towards the speaker, and 
instantly recognizing in him Colonel Elthorpe, the only 
sou and heir of the titled master of the mansion, the 
host of the evening, she smiled and bowed, the smile 
and bow being gracefully and cordially returned. 

To give Estelle an opportunity to recover herself— 
for she could feel her arm tremble as it rested on her 
o^Q — Lady Flemming retired to a comer, which served 
as a partial retreat from notice. There, Estelle soon 
forgot her tremor, and, thoughtless of herself, surveyed 
with wondering admiration, the fast-incroasing company, 
as they passed near her to salute their noble hostess. 
The keenness of curiosity being blunted after a while, 
•he thought— and she may be readily forgiven for it — of 
the fervent exclamation that had met her ear, and the 
handsome eyes that had been fixed upon her face; and 
seeking for their owner, saw him at some distance in 
conversation, where she had an opportunity to scan his 
appearance at leisure. He was habited in military at- 
tire, and was certainly superior in nobleness of carriage 
and manliness of figure, to the roost of men ; and to Es- 
telle, who had seen so little of the world, he seemed a 
demigod. Two or three times he turned in the direc- 
tion where she was standing, and she thought his eye 
itMted upon her with more than a careless expression. 
He certainly approached gradually nearer to the spot 
where she yet stood, by her mother, and, she knew not 
why, there was a fluttering of her heart. 

But Lady Flemming, better able to fathom the feel- 
Iqm by outward manifestations, had also watched the 
colonel, and was soon satisfied that his attention was 
fixed upon Estelle, and that he was making his way 
towards them. There was much in this slight interest 
betnyed by the colonel, which was peculiarly satisfac- 
tory to Lady Flemming. She knew that the colonel 
must have returned to London from the army upon the 
continent, at a very late period, probably that very day, 
by the style of the salutations which passed between 
him and those with whom he was connected by ties of 
affection, consanguinity or friendship. Recalling the 
period of his leave-taking, a year or two before, she 
could remember to have heard no hint or floating sus- 
picion of any impression upon his heart in any quarter. 
Estelle's beauty was of the cast to charm a gallant, 
spirited soldier just from the camp ; and much passed 
through her ladyship's mind that needs not to be de- 
tailed. Seeing an opportunity when no one was very 
near them, she said to Estelle, 

**My dear. Colonel Elthorpe, the one who made the 
loud remark upon you when we entered, is on his way 
to us. He is just from the army. Of coure you know 
who he is." 

"No, msmma.'\ 



" Lord Lander's only son and heir, and will he sought 
after more than any nobleman upon the carpet. Yes," 
continued her ladyship in a meditative tone, as if run- 
ning over the unmarried noblemen in her mind, " deci- 
dedly he is the best match to be obtained. Now re- 
member my instructions, Estelle. Have no fooliab, 
shrinking timidity— nor yet be too bold and confident* 
Be afraid of venturing too far, and yet, by no means 
let it make you afraid of attempting any thing, for that 
would be to exhibit an indecision of thought and ao 
tion, more prejudicial than boldness itself. He comes ; 
guard yourself well, my dear." 

The tenor of Lady Flemming's counsel unavoidably 
recalled to Estelle's mind the painful conversation sh« 
had held with her sister, and this certainly did not coi>- 
tribute to increase her self possession ; so that when 
Colonel Elthorpe had conversed a few moments with 
her mother, and was introduced to herself, her tremb* 
ling, confusion and blushes, were any thing but satisr 
factory to Lady Flemming, who, aware of the controlling 
influence of first impressions, was anxious, in more than 
an ordinary degree that Estelle shoujd appear to advair- 
tage. Estelle was conscious that she was offending her 
mother, and was indeed vexed with herself for being thus 
wanting in confidence ; for there was a feeling in ber 
bosom, that she would give worlds to meet the contin* 
ued esteem of one, who had involuntarily communica- 
ted to her his good opinion of her outward appearance. 
But to several ef his first questions, she repliedl 
in spite of herself, in a voice scaree elevated above 
a whisper, and without daring to lift her eyes from the 
floor. But there existed no false timidity in her charac- 
ter. She had sufficient self-respect, to guard her from 
imbecility of action, and to elevate her above unjust 
comparisons of herself with others, creating the very 
results which, under such influences, she would antici- 
pate ; retaining her in the dim and scaree distinguished 
back-ground. Her present manner was occasioned by 
the overpowering influence of the novel cireumsiances 
in which she was placed ; and no sooner did these pe- 
culiar influences lose their vividness, than she regained 
her natural ease and grace, and appeared a renovated 
being. Colonel Elthorpe spoke of the country^— his re- 
mark being suggested by one from Lady Flemming, 
thrown in indirectly, as a kind of apology for £stelle*s 
bashfulness — that she had but lately come to London— 
and then Estelle could sympathize and enlarge— «md in 
her simple yet delightful style, she spoke of its beauties, 
lU attractions, its pure delights — her melodious and 
pliiyful voice adding new charms to the bright prompt- 
ings of her imagination, and the soldier listened with 
an expression of deep pleasure and full appreciation of 
her feelings. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their earnest conversation, 
the colonel glanced hastily round the crowded apart- 
ment, then looked at his watch, and seemed for a few 
moments afterward, in anxious reflection. "Pardon 
me, ladies," at length he said, bowing, " for this very 
ungentlemanly procedure, but I am in momentary ex- 
pectation of the arrival of a near and dear friend, and 
feared that I had neglected to greet him upon his ea- 
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trance. Ah/' continued he, turnings to Estelle, " there jin uninterrupted freedom. CroMing an entry near the 



is the music ! The dances are about to commence. I 
feel constrained to await his coming, but let me hope to 
be favored with your hand when I return." 

Estelle gave token of assent, and again bowing, he 
left them. " Very well, you behaved very well, my 
love,*' said Lady Flamming immediately, to Estelle, 
" after you conquered your first affright. You really 
did yourself credit, dear, and made a decided impres- 
slbn." 

Although this was but a continuance of the same 
strain which had excited such painful emotions in Es^ 
telle's bosom, she listened to it, not only without aver- 
sion, but even with pleasure. In the morning, the idea 
of effort to interest one of the opposite sex, and of cool 
and deliberate calculation how far that effort had proved 
available, would have thrilled through her bosom, and 
made her recoil with indignation; and now she even 
smiled at its execution. Alas, how soon do our better 
and nobler feelings yield fealty to the sway of passion ! 
Her dormant vanity was already awake ! 

Lady Flemming sauntered with Estelle through the 
rooDM, threading their way among the dancers, her 
ladyship smiling and nodding to her thousand and one 
aoquaintances, until they entered the music-room. 
There, a few votaries of song were gathered about the 
piano, at which a songstress was seated, pouring forth 
sweet melody. " It is," cried Estelle, " it is Cousin 
Isabella ! I know it is, for all I haven't seen her for five 
years. Ob, how beautifully she sings. Dear Isabelle!" 

As she concluded the verse she had been singing, 
IsabeUe turned her eyes in the direction of our friends, 
and starting up, ran to them, exclaiming, 

** Aunt, I'm very glad to see you. And this is Cousin 
Estelle, is it notf Welcome, cousin, to London. A 
bright and dazzling scene this for my sweet cousin! 
Alas, 'tis too bright for its splendor to be deep or lasting." 

As she spoke, she held out both hands to Estelle, and 
kissed her as she ended, and Estelle, overcome by the 
rich eloquence of her expression, and the love beaming 
from her dark eyes, returned her grasp with fervor, and 
answered, 

" Dear Isabelle! Oh, I am so glad to meet you I I 
knew in a moment it was you, though I have not seen 
yon for so long. I suppose I have altered amazingly 
since then, and you would have no more known me, 
than the man in the moon, if I hadn't been with mamma. 
But you were a woman then, and are the same kind- 
looking Cousin Isabelle, only you seem a little older, 
and more calm and sedate. And you will love me just 
as much as you did then, wont you T" 

** Yea, yes, I will," answered Isabelle, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes. " Come," said she, putting Estelle's 
arm through her own ; *' let us go where we can have a 
good talk. Trust her to me a little while, wont you, 
autttt" 

Lady Flemming, who was in converse with a gentle- 
man, granted a hesitating consent, for there was no be- 
ing whose influence over Estelle she more dreaded than 
that of Isabelle ; and the two girls left the music-room 
and sought an antechamber, where they might converse 



entrance-way, they found Colonel Elthorpe pacing to 
and fro with folded arms. 

" Whither so fast?" said he ; will you not pause so 
long as may suffice to greet me ? especially, since I am 
thus exiled from the gay throng." 

" Self exiles deserve no pity," answered Estelle ; and 
then observing that Isabelle and the colonel looked at 
each other without recognition, she went through the 
ceremony of introduction. 

" You declare yourself an exile. Colonel Elthorpe," 
said Isabelle ; " may I ask wherefore t" 

" I await the arrival of a particular friend, who came 
with me from the continent, has been my camp com- 
panion, and once in battle saved my life." 

" Ah," Qxclaimed both ladies in a breath. 

'^Yes. Shalrl relate the circumstances? It may 
give him interest in your eyes — for courage I know must 
be charming to woman— and that I should especially 
admire. It so happened in oar last campaign, that my 
regiment, having been detached on dangerous service, 
was intercepted, before a junction with the army could 
be effected, by a body of the enemy, drawn up to dis- 
pute our passage ; and concealed from our sight by an 
elevation, until we were close upon them. They in- 
stantly opened a galling fire, and at the first discharge, 
my horse was shot under me, and my troops wavered, 
and turned to retreat. But retreat would have brought 
us upon the main body of the foe, and I besought them 
to turn and prove themselves worthy of their country. 
My efforts to rally them would have proved abortive, 
had not a lieutenant dashed in among them, and with 
voice and action, effectually seconded my exertions. 
They rallied, and obedient to command, resolving to re- 
deem their honor, rushed forward to the charge. We 
fought, as we had need to do, desperately. I was 
almost blinded with excitement, in the terrible carnage, 
my men were cut down everywhere around me, and the 
victory seemed declaring for the foe, when this lieuten- 
ant again sprung to the van of the fight, and inspired 
every breast with new vigor by his words and exam- 
ple. I was finally attacked by two at the same time, 
and in the struggle for life, I did not see that I stood 
alone and deserted ; for the foe had wheeled a piece of 
artillery to bear upon our thickest ranks, which suddenly 
turned and fled. At once, a stranger arm clove one of 
my assailants to the earth, and the other fell, pierced 
by my own sword. At the moment, as I staggered for- 
ward, faint with exhaustion and loss of blood, the same 
arm grasped me, and with giant strength, dragged me 
from the spot. It was all the work of an instant, and 
I was scarce removed, before the cannon thundered 
forth iu deadly contents ! I felt that the gallant sol- 
dier had snatched me from the destruction it scattered ; 
and when, after a reinforcement had relieved us, I sought 
to thank my deliverer, I found him to be the same lieu- 
tenant, whose bravery had been so conspicuous." 

" We can appreciate the interest you feel in him, 
said Isabelle. 

" He has obtained the promotion he so richly menu 
contitraed the colonel, ** and hu been veiy laMly ga- 
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zetted as captain. Shall I describe him to yoa, that 
you may be prepared to receive him ? Nay, here is 
himself to answer for himself," — and a tall officer, with 
glossy hair and moustaches, wearing a smile that dis* 
played two beautiful rows of remarkable white and 
large teeth, advanced towards them. " Howard !" ex- 
claimed the colonel, extending his hand. — ** Ah, El- 
thorpe, how do you ?" was the answer, in a very musical, 
yet manly voice. Fray what scene of enchantment is 
within, that fairy forms are flitting so gaily to the win- 
dows ?" 

" Let me introduce you to two of the sprites, no un- 
favorable specimens of the beauty and brightness with- 
in ;" and the gentlemen joined the cousins, who had re- 
mained, in compliance with a gesture from the colonel. 
The colonel took Estelle's arm and led the way to the 
drawing-rooms, followed by Captain Iniwafd, who at- 
tached himself to Isabelle. When they joined the com- 
pany, there was a pause in the dancing, and the four 
stood up for the next cotillion, in the same set. Estelle 
had lost all embarrassment, and now and then, her 
buoyant glee at some slightly-ludicrous circumstance, 
made her clasp her hands in delight and laugh aloud ; 
then, remembering how pointedly her mother had fore- 
warned her against this breach of decorum, and finding 
herself, for the moment, the mark for wondering scru- 
tiny, she would hang her head and blush to the very 
temples ; but no mother was near to observe and chide, 
and though Francesca looked reproof, it was with such 
an encouraging smile, that she was not perplexed or 
mortified, but promised amendment in an answering 
smile, and soon was again wrapt in the excitement of 
the scene. After several dances with one and another, 
Estelle, somewhat fatigued, joined her cousin again, 
her mother having returned to seek her, and Captain 
Howard remained with them, refusing every exertion of 
his friend to entice him to dance again, or to improve 
the opportunity to make acquaintances. There was a 
slightly-perceptible constraint in his manner, as though 
not wholly at his ease, but he was notwithstanding, 
graceful, and bore himself with a delicacy of manner to 
the ladies peculiarly agreeable. Both Isabelle and Es- 
telle were deeply interested in him. There was some- 
thing extremely fascinating in his manner, and the at- 
traction of the most apathetic would have been attracted 
by his smile, when he displayed those fine, even, and 
almost dazzling rows of teeth, contrasting richly with 
his laven-black wluskers and hair and dark, sun-burnt 
complexion. His conversation was of a varied and ani- 
mated description. He spoke of his connection with 
the army— related anecdotes of the stirring scenes in 
which he had been an actor — now amusing, now call- 
ing forth deep emotion. Yet he did not seem egotisti- 
cal : for, at times he skilfully elicited remarks from his 
companions, and afforded them opportunity and occa- 
sion to bear their part in the converse; placing them so 
perfectly at their ease, that their thoughu and feelings 
were pictured in words without effort or constraint. He 
did not appear to be attracted by one cousin more than 
the other ; for the vigilant Lady Flemming detected him 
often in thai close observatioD of each of their couote- 



nances, which betrays a calm desire to pierce into the 
depths of character as pictured in expression. But it 
needed not .equal observation to fathom the two beauti- 
ful cousins. Estelle was as a pellucid fountain; the 
simplicity of her mind was written in letters of light, 
and all who looked might read, and know without much 
of study, the singleness, the sweetness, the purity of her 
spirit. But while Isabelle was to the eye of the ob- 
server, as single, as sweet, as pure, that observer felt 
that there was more within; deeper currents, and 
brighter fountains. You would love Estelle at once 
and for ever, and she would ever be the same Estelle ; 
but you would love Isabelle at once — and more and 
moTCf as circumstances developed her character. Her 
face was not interesting from the abstract beauty and 
regularity of her features, but for its confiding meek- 
ness, and the intensity of feeling pourtrayed in it. She 
believed the world all honesty, all truth, all openness. 
I Why should she notf How could she hare an adverse 
I thought, when her heart was a gushing stream of Heav- 
I enly purity and love; whose chrystal waters had never 
I been polluted by one unhallowed thought S When she 
j spoke, her voice stole on the ear in silver t ones like the 
I soft yet swelling music of a harp-string, played upon by 
the evening breeze ; and it socKhed and subdued the 
soul of the hearer. Were her hours rather kissed I7 
the laughing god of joy, or wept over by the pale genius 
of sorrow 1 She was often happy ; sh^ ever smiled to 
witness the exhilaration of pleasure, and could be gay 
as the gladsomest, with the innocently gay; but she 
often dropt a tear of pity at the story of unfriended mise- 
ry ; deserted the splendor of wealth to enter the abode 
of hundry destitution; she stole from the laughing and 
the thoughtless, to whisper consolation in the ear of the 
lonely, the sick and the dying ! She would have re- 
lieved, could she have done so, the unhappiness, have 
hallowed the guilt, of a world ! 

(To he conlinued.) 



Original. 
SONNET— TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

BT TBS RXV. J. H. CLINCH. 

Lady, amid the pomp that circles thee— 
The ceaseless round of homage, and the set 
And stately forms of courtly etiquette, — 

Dost thou not sometimes wish that thou wert firee 

To leave thy golden cage, and chainless flee. 
Like some bright bird, a quiet home to find 
With those thou lovest, leaving far behind 

The cumbrous crown and robe of royalty 1 — 

Dost thou not pant for some such quiet shade, 
With no attendant flatterers by thy side — 
No public eye to mark each look and tone— 

Where thy pure thoughts, unchecked and unbetrayed^ 
May find expression unto none denied 
But those who wield a sceptre on the throne 1 

Bo$ton» 
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Oriffiaal. 
OCEAN FEELINGS. 

BT JOHN J. 1.DAMS. 

Again I greet thee, ocean, in thy smiles, 
And mark thy gambolling in rainbow crest ; 

Freed from the earth and iu ensnaring wiles, 
I gaze, and feel that with thee I am blest, 

As sinks each torturing thought that e*er my soul opprest. 

I gaze upon thee when at twilight's ere, 
Thy waves do seem to speak in humble pray'r ; 

While, like fair flowers, they gently take their leave, 
No loager dallying with the inconstant aii^— 

And, sympathetic, feel a rest for all my care. 

I mark, in wonder, when with fearful dash 
You break, as though the bark you would overwhelm ; 

Ib anger calling to the intruder lash, 
Who dares to wander o*er thy virgin realm ; 

As msh the seamen, bold, unto the uncertain helm ! 

Fve gaied upon thee in each change so grand— 

Thy qviei is a grandeur — all confess ; 
Tho* then so distant seems the heart-sought strand, 

The friends we seek, perchance love's fond caress, 
And all which our most cherished feelings bless. 

Fve gazed upon thee, and, like those of yore. 
Who did with life imbue thee, I have thought, 

That e*en from out thy " multitudinous" store, 
All fair things on this earth, perchance, were wrought, 

And in old time, save thee, existed naught. 

Whence sprang that thought— in what soul-searching 
mood, 

Was he who brought the fancy into birth f 
High mus*d he as he looked upon the flood, 

While standing on the fairest spot of earth-* 
That no alluvia showed, or atmospheric dearth. 



Those wild imaginings — how dear they 

Mind was their dictate— who shall say they're wrong? 
They could not stoop unto the sceptic's far^— 

To being, glory, poesy and song, 
AH things they gave which to our earth belong. 

To being, glory, poesy and song, 

Fain would I give all things which reach my lay ; 
The blissful thought bow rapt I would prolong, 

That all shall waken to a brighter day. 
And baak — transcendent thought! in Heaven's eternal 
ray. 

What joy is fellowship unto that mind, 

Which bursts the cerements worldlings cast around ; 
To see in peace its kindred and iu kind, 

Complacent look beyond this narrow bound — 
Nor thus to view can e'er with holy joy be crown'd. 
3 



And once, when cheerful rose the heart>fraught lay, 
I caught my sea guide's strange perplexed smile— 

I mark'd the change when tears did silent stray, 
And he, as though my sorrow to beguile. 

In kindness ask'd— what thus thy thoughts do wile f 

My song, sir Pilot, gratitude inspir'd—- 
For on the mercies of my God I thought. 

And my full soul, with holy rapture fir'd, 
Those feelings vented that were overfraught, 

With thankfulness for bliss so heavenly wrought. 

For all secure in my now sought home. 

Upon this fitful ocean I was borne, 
While not a thought to low desire could roam, 

Or action vain, o'er which the contrite mourn, 
And whid^^mpft, so mark the spirit torn. 

Content and plenty with me and around. 
How could my heart repress the joyful lay f 

Yet, as I pierced yon verge in circle bound. 
Why should you marvel that the tears did stray, 

When to my vision came the woes which throng the 
way t 

See where yon tall bark helplessly is rolling— 
Thove looks of agony— how dreadful— look ! 

The knell of death o'er all is fearful tolling— 
Can you that sight of horror calmly brook. 

Which e'en the soul of Nero might have shook T 

Can you survey It and not bless your God 
That thus serene you move upon the deep T 

Come now with me and bless the chastening rod, 
Which breaks guilt's thunders, and gives quiet sleep 

To those who o'er their wayward follies weop. 

Mark you that little and that fragile berk, 
A mother and her child are on the wreck; 

Heard'st thou that shriek 7 Unto that moaning haik ! 
The father, dying, totters to the deck, 

Relentless death his victims ne'er may reck. 

Turn there— oh, God I what horror harrows now. 
Thy strucken heart as fearfully they close ! 

Those icebergs round that moveless, fated prow^^ 
Those rending yells, those mad, despairing 

And, if thoucan'st, soek for thy night's repose. 

Yes, thou may'st seek, and calmly close thine eyes. 
If to thy God the heartfelt prayer ascend. 

That, while thy soul does all his blessings pritf > 
To those thus stricken for his unknown end/ 

His boundless grace in mercy may extend. 



On« day when the people of Athene desired Euripi- 
des to expunge a certain passage from one of his trage- 
dies, he came upon the stage and exclaimed — " I do 
not compose my works to learn of you, but to teach 
you." 
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Original. 
HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 

NUMBER t. 

THE HEROISM OF QUEEN ESTHElL 

CHAPTKR I. — THK BANQUET. 

** L«t iu fill ourMlTBi wilh costly wln€ and ointment : Lot no 
flower of the spriiiff pass by ua : Let u« cover ourMlvee with 
ffoae-bu«l> ere they DO withered." — wisdom op soloman. 

'TwAS night in Persia. Elam's burning god bad 
passed to other lands, leaving his starry train " to rule 
the night." A returns and all his sons were out- 
Orion and the Pleiades, shedding soft brilliancy over 
many a perfumed vale, mountain and desert lone. Gen- 
tly their rays were flung over the stat^ly^city of Susa, 
and fairy gardens of the Royal Palace. Here, flowers, 
rare and lovely, were giving forth their fragrance to the 
night. Myriads of roses, jas*mines, myrtles and sweet 
oleander— glowing pomegranate, almond, graceful chi» 
nar and citron, were gathered in gorgeous groups, or 
bending over the silvery and gushing fountains. 

A royal banquet hall arose in this sweet Eden. Gor- 
geous in its magnificence, it was worthy its royal mas- 
ter. The floor was a rare mosaic of marble and por- 
phry and alabaster, which gave it the glow of a rich 
painting. Pillars of marble encircled the apartment, 
suspended to which by silver rings were hangings of 
rich stuffs, of white and green and scarlet, looped up 
with silver cords. A table in the form of a crescent 
occupied the centre of the room, covered with every 
rare viand and delicious fruit, and thick set with deli- 
cately sculptured vases and cups of gold and silver set 
with precious stones, bearing the most exquisite wines 
of Helbon and Damascus, the sweet water of Choaspes, 
sacred to the royal table. 

Around this luxurious board, reclining upon silver 
couches covered with purple cushions, were the chief i 
nobles of the court of Artaxerxes. In the centre was ' 
the monarch, arrayed in robes of scarlet and purple, | 
adorned with gold and jewels, and wearing the royal ' 
tiara, of cloth of silver and purple silk twisted, which j 
bore a short plume, erect in front. Next the king, sat' 
his seven counsellors, the heads of the seven noblest | 
families in Persia, descendents . of the conspirators' 
against the usurper, Smerdis, the Magian, and privi- ' 
leged, in memory of the confusion of that hour, to wear 
the plumes which decorated their white linen turbans, I 
a-slant, 

A dazzling light was thrown over the richly laden 
table by silver chandeliers, while the hall resounded 
with music and merry laughter. This was the seventh 
day of the royal feast — a feast given by the king to all 
his officers and nobles, in commemoration of the peace 
which his unremitting efforts had procured to the one 
hundred and twenty provinces of his vast kingdom. 
Silence was comnoanded at the table, and the king 
spoke: 

" This is the last day of the feast, my lords," he said, 

let it in joy and mirth exceed the rest. Stint not the 
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wine, *tis parent of wit and merriment. And yet I 
would net force your will— let it be the law of our feast 
that none drink in courtesy mora than it pleaaureth 
him." 

Loud applause followed this gracious addreaa from 
their monareh-^the golden flagons were tvpleniahed, 
and jewelled cops flashed in the light. 

" Still it becometh not me," continued the king*, " to 
argue in the praise of wine, for what sayeth the writer.* 
' It reduces the king, the infant, the poor and rich, to 
one level. It maketh the heart so joyous that mo.narchs 
and governors are no longer feared— 'the love of friends 
and kindred are forgotten, and swords are often drawn 
between them.* " 

" Bravely hath my lord spoken of wine," said his 
favorite, Mamucan, who sat next to him ; " it is truly 
a potent thing, and readily masters man, the lord of the 
earth. But, if I dwred hazard an opinion, there exists 
a more powerful thing than wine." 

*' What may that be, Mamucan?" said his royal mas- 
ter. " Say on I" 

" It is the Hug" Baid the favorite. ** Man is lord of 
the earth, you say ; he planteth the vineyard and mak- 
eth the wine, and doth not the king command all men f 
If he command to kill, they kill; if he command to 
spare, they spare; if he bid them to go to war, to 
break down mountains, walls and towers, it is done ; if 
he command to make desolate, to build, to cut down, to 
plant, man obeyeth him. Confess, then, all ye who 
hear me, that the king is the most powerful thing in the 
world." 

** Yes, wine is strong and the king is strong, but I 
know what excelleth both in power," said prince Ad- 
maih. 

" Speak on,^' said the king. 

" It is tpofnan, my lord. If mankind rule the world, 
doth not woman rule him 1 He that planteth the vine, 
and the king who commandeth sea and land, owe their 
existence to her. A man leaveth his father, mother and 
country for his wife. For her he will hold as dust all 
gold and gems and every precious thing of the earth. 
Will not a man labor more faithfully for the woman of 
his love than for his king ? Yea, he will rob, and spoil, 
and brave the dangers of the sea, the fury of lions and 
the terrors of darkness, to gain treasure to lay at a 
woman's feet ! Men have lost their wits, have become 
slaves, have sinned and have perished for woman's sake. 
Even the king, commander of the earth, does not he in 
turn obey a woman ? Have I not seen his fair slave, 
Apam6, sitting beside him upon the throne, taking the 
crown from his august head to place upon her own 7 — 
nay, even strike the monarch unchidden i Have I not 
seen him fear her anger, and sue and flatter to be recei- 
ved into favor again ? Then acknowledge, oh, king f 
and ye, oh, lords ! that woman hath more power than 
wine or the king." 

Universal applause crowned the orator who had so 
skilfully advanced the claims of the female sex to sove- 
reignity. .He was declared conqueror in the debate. 
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%ad ih» spukling cups wece once more filled high to 
the honor of woman. A momentary silence succeeded 
the clamor, during which a deep sigh was heard in the 
apartment. All started at this unusual sound in the 
banquet hall, and the king, turning, beheld beside him 
his cup-bearer, a Hebrew captive, who stood with his 
arms folded in his linen mantle, his eyes fixed pensively 
on the ground, and his whole figure so expressive of 
mournful musing, as to present a complete contrast to 
the merry and gaily dressed courtiers. 

" How now, Nehemiah f " said the king, " why art 
thou so sad 7 Why this heart sorrow when all are so 

'' Let the king live for ever !" said the captive He- 
brew ; ** and let my lord not rebuke me, for why should 
not my countenance be sad when the place of my fa- 
thers' sepulchre lieth waste, and the gates are consu- 
med with fire 7" 

" Nay, do not mar our joy by thy gloom. Cheer up, 
Mehemiah-i-come, tell us which thou thinkest the strong- 
est in the world— wine, the king or woman 7" 

" They all are excellent in strength, my lord ; but, oh, 
king, there is something more powerful than these!" 
eaid the Hebrew. 

" And what may that be 7" Asked the king, smiling 
at the courtiers, who all looked forward, expecting some I 
amusement at the captive's reply. 

'* TrtUk is stronger,'' replied the Hebrew. " Earth 
and Heaven bow to the power of Truth. In wine, and 
the king, and woman, is error and death ; but truth en- 
dureth always, and conquereth for evermore. True is 
the earth to her seasons, and swift and true the stars in 
their course. In the judgment of truth there is no un- 
righteousness ; but the children of men are wicked. 
Truth is the strength, and kingdom, and power, and 
majesty of all ages. Blessed be tho-^od of truth i" 

The Hebrew was silent; a sudden awe fell upon the 
assembly,* and they exclaimed, 4S if with* one voice- 
Great is truth and mighty above all things .'" 

" Well hast thou spoken, Hebrew," said the king. 

I here pronounce thee conqueror in this our argu- 
ment, and wrill give thee any boon thou shah ask !" 

The Hebrew, with a silent ejaculation to his God, 
knelt before Artaxerxes. '' If it please thee, oh, king !" 
he aaid, "let me be sent to Judea with power to re-build 
our holy temple, and the god of truth shall bless thee 
evermore I" 

** Thy request is granted. Remind me of this to- 
morrow, when I will write the fitting orders." 

With many thanks, and a heart filled with gratitude 
to God, the Hebrew fell back behind his benificent 
master. 

'* The Hebrew is wise," said the king ; " but he has 
thrown a shade over our mirth. Come, fill up, my lords 
— let us drink to woman. I give you the fairest in Per- 
sia, Queen Yashti !" 

When they had drank, Prince Mamucan observed : 
" We drink to her beauty, my lord, upon our faith in 
your taste; for the lovely queen hath never blest our 
eyes." 

" 'Tis true," said the king ; ** but you shall judge for 
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yourselves. I will force you to acknowledge her pre- 
eminence. Bid the Lord Chamberkun appear !" 

In the bustle of their entrance. Prince Carshena 
whispered into the ear of Mamucan : " What have 
you done. Prince 7 You have sealed your own ruin I 
The queen, already your enemy, will be incensed against 
you for suggesting this to the king, and she will leave 
nothing undone to work your woe. Nay, when the ef- 
fect of the wine is over, the king will see his error, and 
you will be sacrificed to appease her." 

** You are short-sighted, Carshena," said the Prince, 
cooly. "Do you not see I am planning her downfall 
instead of my own 7 Since she prevailed upon the 
king to give the government of Sardis, for which I sued, 
to her favorite, Haman, I have vowed her destruction. 
Fate now serves me. I have not worshipped Ahri- 
manes in vaio. Yashti will refuse to come, for her 
spirit is high — the king will be enraged, and I will so 
work upon his anger, that she will be degraded from 
her ill-desorved state." 

" Repair to the Women's Court," said the king to 
his chamberlain, who stood before him. " Bid Queen 
Yashti appear in her royal robes, with the crown upon 
her head, that all may behold her beauty and confess 
my taste unquestioned." 

The chamberlain bowed and departed. Passing 
through the starlit garden, whose fresh air and sweet 
odors were grateful after breathing the heat and fumes 
of the banquet hall, they were admitted through a large 
gate into a marble court, with its usual adornment of a 
whispering fountain and vases of rare flowers. Around 
this were built the rooms appropriated to the women of 
the palace. A large saloon fronted the gate, from which 
echoed the silvery laugh and melodious tones of female 
voices. 

Here Queen Yashti held a feast to the ladies of the 
court, and the wives of those princes who sat at the 
king's table. The walls of this apartment were richly 
painted, or adorned with delicate flower-work, carved 
in cedar and brightly gilded. Gorgeous Babylonian 
carpets were spread upon the marble floor, and the sof- 
tened light of alabaster lamps, reflected from silver 
mirrors, threw a gentle moon-like radiance over the 
room and its fair young group. 

A circle of ladies surrounded a table upon which was 
placed all that could tempt a fastidious palate. Grapes, 
and wine, and pomegranates, Arabian dates and all that 
was rare and delicious was before them. Upon a raised 
seat, sat Queen Yashti. Tall and commanding, she 
looked the sovereign. Her dress was of golden tissue, 
while from the royal tiara glittering with jewels, fell a 
rose colored veil spotted with gold. 

When the chamberlains entered, she started in angry 
surprise. " What means this intrusion upon our priva- 
cy 7" she said, haughtily. 

The chamberlain, with a lowly obeisance, delivered 
the king's command for her to appear before the princes 
in the banquet hall. The queen gaxed upon him a mo- 
ment in silence, while her brilliant eyes flashed fire, the 
color grew deep upon her cheek, and her bosom w«« 
stirred with powerful emotion. 
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" Do I hear you aright, ray lord T" 

" You do, most royal lady. The king expects you." 

" Is the king mad !" she cried with a burst of wrath, 
for her spirit was out in all its power. " What I doth 
he bid me, the queen ! descend from her state, to appear 
in the midst of a drunken revel? Doth he bid a deli- 
cate lady come forth from her privacy to submit to the 
wanton gaze of his idle, half*inebriated courtiers I Re- 
turn, my lords— there is some mistake in this." And 
the self-willed lady drew her veil around her and re- 
sumed her seat, panting with all the anger of outraged 
dignity and womanly delicacy. 

"Nay, royal Vashti, hear me," said Harbona. '*It 
is the king's command, and I dare not return without 
the queen." 

"How! do ye stand arguing ¥nth me thus, as if ye 
deemed I would obey this insolent command !" and the 
diamonds in her tiara flashed not more vividly than the 
^es of the ireful queen, while gazing npon the trem- 
bling e^unuchs. 

" You will not tlms rebel against — " began Abagtha, 
but he was cut short by the enraged queen— rising from 
her seat, her glittering robes falling around her. 

"Begone, slaves!" she cried, stretching her band 
majestically towards them ; " begone ! and tell your 
king ItoiU not come /" 

The chamberlains turned and immediately quitted 
the saloon. A great commotion succeeded thnr depar- 
ture. Some gentle spirits shrank aghast at the daring 
of the queen ; but there were many there who applau- 
ded her lofty resolution. 

" What, ladies!" exclaimed the Princess Roxa, wife 
of Mamucan ; " shall we be abject slaves to our hus- 
bands ! Shall they dare, when they may choose it, to 
drag us from our retirement? Shall we have no re- 
serves, no rights uninvaded ? Let us ail imitate the 
strength of mind of our royal mistress, and resist all 
aaiawful usurpations, if we would have any freedom 
left!" 

" The noble Roxa is right," said Princess Zeresh. 
" As it is, we have not sufficient liberty. In other lands, 
woman is free to walk out, or attend assemblies of both 
■exes, when she pleases, while we are shut up in our 
tiresome abodes, and watched and guarded like chil- 
dren. If our royal mistress had given way to this law- 
less encroachment of our rights, it would ha\'e become 
a precedent, and our lords would be sending for us, like 
■laves to amuse their drunken companions!" 

The fair orators were applauded, and encouraged by 
the example of their queen, high resolves, were passed 
to resist their husbands' orders when not agreeable, and 
even to demand from them more freedom. These wise 
observations were unheeded by the queen. She sat 
wrapped in her veil, plunged in deep thought, her bosom 
agitated with a variety of emotions. Now regreting, 
now applauding, her refusal to obey the king. She lis- 
tened intently, expecting the return of the chamber- 
lains, or some other indication of the result of the step 
■he had taken ; but nothing^ was heard except the chat- 
ting of her guests— -and, exhausted with the violence of 
her emotions, she dismissed the ladies and retired. 



With trembling lips the chamberlains bore to the king 
his queen's refusal to appear before him. The wrath of 
the king was loud and deep. " She refuses to come !" 
he exclaimed. "Is my royal will disputed? Am I 
bearded by a subject in my own palace ?" 

Harbona advanced to allay the king's anger, and 
spoke so judiciously of woman's righu and immunities, 
that his ire began to cool. This suited not the views of 
Prince Mamucan, and he sought to keep alive the wrath 
of the king. 

" Truly, a fine example of obedience to our wives !" 
be said, with a sneer, to Carshena, but loud enough to 
be heard by the king. " I should not wonder if this 
breed a revolt in the Seraglio, and in future we shall be 
obliged to obey the women !" 

" By Ahrimanes ! you speak the troth, Mamucan," 
said the king, his anger reviving. " If I submit to this 
I may never hope to rule my women again. What shall 
we do, princes, to punish the refractory woman?" 

There was silence in the banquet hall— each one fear- 
ing to hazard an opinion on this delicate subject, lest 
the king should in future regret any harsh measures he 
had undertaken at their suggestion— -interfering between 
man and wife being proverbially dangerous. The wily 
Mamucan was the first to speak. 

" If my lord, the king, will listen to the advice of his 
servant," he said, humbly, "no trifling punishment will 
have any efiect. The women will all, no doubt, presume 
upon the daring of their mistress and give us trouble, 
and nothing will strike terror into their souls and reduce 
them to obedience, except the queen be repudiated.^* 

The nobles were astonished at the boldness of Mac 
mucan, and even the king seemed staggered at the pro* 
posal. 

" Believe me, my lord," continued the prince, follow- 
ing up the blow; "it is the only measote to pursue. 
You may never hope to bend the lofty spirit of Vasbd ; 
and your other women, taking example by her disob^ 
dience, will break all rule, and cost yon much trouble 
to bring them again into subjection. Vashti, the queen, 
bath not only done the king wrong, but hath stricken at 
the peace of the princes and people of Persia and M^ 
dia ; and, in their name, I demand tliis sacrifice? When 
this deed of the queen's shall be noised abroad, will 
not the women reply to their husbands' commands-— 
' The king cannot force the queen to obey him, and 
shall we obey you ?' " 

Still the king answered not. Several others now 
spoke, whose wives the haughty queen had offended, or 
whose views she had thwarted, recommending the king 
to turn Vashti away and take a more pliant wife. 

" This is good advice," said Carshena, willing to do 
his friend, Mamucan, a service. " Let the king take a 
more blooming maiden. Queen Vashti is old and her 
temper soured, a younger and fairer queen would be 
more gentle and obedient." 

" Others seeing the king's eyes sparkle at the thought 
now warmly advocated the measure, each recommend- 
ing some young beauty to the king's notice. This advice 
was well received, and requesting his Seven Counsellors 
to meet him the next day, ho dismissed the assembly. 
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CHAPTER II.-- THS CANDIDATXS. 

** Who can fiad a Tirtuous woman ? For her price is fhr above 
rubies."— PROVERBS, %xsi, lik 



Soon a decree went forth into alt the hundred and 
twenty provinces over which Artaxerxes reigned, writ- 
ten in the varioos languages of the many nations there 
congregated, that Vashti, the queen of Persia waa re- 
pudiated for refusing to comply with the king'.* com- 
mands. It further declared that, under penalty of the 
like fate, all women are commanded to obey their hus- 
bands, that every man might rule in his own house. 

Thia decree was enrolled among the laws of the 
Medea and Persians that were voted urutUerable. It 
waa further commanded that the fairest maidens of the 
land should be brought to the palace of Artaxerxes, in 
Susa, that the king might choose another queen. The 
fate of Vashti was thus soon decided ; and she was 
■ent from the palace in disgrace. Her followers, the 
revolutionary chieftainesses, lowered their standards in 
token of submission, and silence and fear reigned in the 
Women's Court* 

How gentle a touch will sometimes set in motion the 
machinery of the world ! These events, apparently un- 
important except to the actors, were big with the fate 
of the Jews who were spread over Persia and Media. 
The refusal of a Persian queen to obey her husband, 
prevented the massacre of thousands of innocent per- 
aons, for it produced her removal from the throne, and 
placed upon it, a Hebrew maiden. Will the scoffer at 
an especial Providence, read this, and not trace in it 
the fingers of Qod 7 In His hand are the hearts of prin- 
ces. He guides them to the accomplishment of his 
purposes. His " peculiar people " were not forgotten. 
Lost, degraded, rebellious as they were. He still watch- 
ed over them with a parent's care. He willed not their 
total destruction, and ** shortened those days'' of death 
and sorrow for Abraham's sake, from whom they sprang, 
and for His sake who should spring from them. 

Id the suburbs of the city of Susa, by the river's side, 
and concealed ft^om view by a grove of stunted cypras- 
sea, stood a lone hut, formed of mud which was har- 
dened in the sun, and thatched with date-leaves. Here 
resided Mordecai, once a man of wealth in Judea, but 
subsequently carried captive to Babylon with his King 
Jeconiah, when the country was conquered by Nebu- 
chodnossor. Mordecai now gained a scanty subsis- 
tence by laboring in the city, and lived in this retired 
spot in order to escape notice. When the news of the 
king's decree reached him, his heart bounded with joy. 
He now saw a way open for the advancement of his 
people, and with many a silent prayer and ejaculation 
of praiae, he sought his home. The hut of Mordecai, 
wretched aa it was in appearance, contained a jewel of 
inestimable value. Here dwelt a Jewish maiden of 
rare beauty, who, upon the death of her father, wan 
left to the caro of her Uncte Mordecai. Determined to 
place his peerless niece upon the list of virgin candi- 
dates, he lost no time in seeking her. As he approached 
her apartments, he heard her voice accompanied by the 



Psaltery. She was sibging a mournful song, written 



the Prophet Jeremiah, telling of the sorrows and wrongt 
of her country. 

Bow lonely aitteth Zion now ! 
How mournful and how desolate ! 
As some sad widow o'er whose brow, 
Stern sorrow rules in gloomy state. 

She who was princess o*er the land, 
And saw proud nations own her sway. 
Now seeks in vain some pitying hand 
Her weary, faltering, steps to stay. 

There is no feasting in her hall- 
There is no laughter in the streeL 
Her maidens sigh in captive thral1->- 
Her friends are scattered ne'er to meet 

''Nay, Hadassah!" cried Mordecai, bursting in^ 
** cease thy mourning and sing a song of joy and thanks- 
giving. The Lord will have pity upon Judah, and Israel 
will again flourish as the cedar of Lebanon 1" Hadaa- 
sah gazed with surprise in her uncle's face. He waa 
completely changed. No longer dejected and mourn- 
ful, he was now joyous and triumphant. 

" What hath thus excited thee, my uncle 7" she asked. 
In an exulting tone, he related the disgrace of Vashti, 
and the king's command that the fairest virgins should 
be brought to the palace, that the king might choose 
from them a queen. " And where shall he find a fairer 
than my Hadassah !" exclaimed her uncle. " Where 
is there a skin of more delicate tint ? where a more 
glowing cheek ? where more lustrous eyes and glossy 
hair, or more stately form t" 

Hadassah sank into a seat, and the boasted glow 
faded from her cheek. 

** Why, how now, silly maiden !" said Mordecai, 
** why is this ; wilt thou not be a queen !" 

" Alas, no, uncle," she said. " Spare me this trial. 
My spirit shrinks from the giddy height you would bid 
me attain. What ! leave my dearest uncle— my quiet 
home, and mingle with the corrupt and gilded slaves of 
a court V' 

" I looked not for this aversion, Hadassah ! Haat 
thou no ambition? Think what it is to be the bride of 
a monaroh ! to outshine all the maidens of this vast 
land !" 

" Uncle ! wouldst thou have me wed the uncircum* 
cised ! the enemy of our faith and oppressor of our peo* 
pie ! It cannot be that thou shouldst counsel this, mine 
uncle !" 

" It is for thy faith, and for thy people I would aak 
it, girl. Thou art an instrament of the Lord for the 
salvation of Judah ! A Jewish maiden upon the throne, 
and the horn of Judea will be once more exalted. In 
my soul I feel thou wilt be the chosen of the king, and 
then what power will be thine ! The injuries and ex- 
tortions inflicted on our race, will cease, and we shall 
obtain instead, benefits, perchance release from cap- 
tivity. Arouse thee, Hadassah ! Jehovah aends thee 
forth to save thy people! Like Deborah, and Judith, 
thou wilt stand forth in our annals as a saviour of our 
country. What ! a Hebrew maiden, and refuse to obey 
her God !" 

The gentle maiden had always looked upon Mordecai 
OS her father, and obeyed his commands without a mur- 
mur—now urged by him, and called of God as she 
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imaginedy she no longer resisted, but sacrificing her pri- 1 
vate feelings, placed her fate in his hands. I 

"'Tiswell, my child," said her uncle, fondly. "I I 
will immediately take measures for thy appearance in , 
the palace. But let me impress upon thee, my daugh- ; 
ter, the necessity of concealing thy faith and nation, or 
thou wilt not be received among those who despise us. , 
No longer, HacUusahf my Hebrew myrtle, thou must 
now be a Persian Star, for in fViture I shall call thee i 
Esther,** I 

The next day Mordecai sought Hegai^ the Lordi 
Chamberlain, in whose care the candidates were placed. , 
Concealing his relationship, he told him of a jewel 
" worth all her tribe,'' of whose abode he was acquaint- \ 
ed, and oflTored to lead her to him, when he might judge | 
if she were fit to enter the ranks of the candidate mai- ; 
dens. Hegai appointed a time and place for the meet- 1 
ing, and the sanguine Hebrew spent his last beral in . 
purchasing rich robes to deck his favorite. The day 
arrived, and Mordecai led Esther into the room where 
Hegai awaited them, and throwing off the veil which 
covered her person, gazed triumphantly into the face of 
the eunuch. And seldom was there a veil withdrawn 
from before so perfect a form and face. Clad in grace- 
ful robes, her rich, dark hair confined with a lustrous 
band of diamonds, her large, soft eyes, full of elevated 
thought fixed firmly upon the chamberlain — her whole 
figuce expressive of majesty of soul, and lofty resolve 
mingled with sweet gentleness, burst with such sudden 
surprise upon Hegai, that he felt she must be the cho- 
sen of the king, and guided by a superior power, he bent 
bis knee as if in presence of a queen. Mordecai watch- ^ 
ed with rapture the effect of her charms, and giving her ! 
in Hebrew a last charge to conceal her religion, and | 
stand firm in the cause of the Lord to which she was | 
called, he threw the veil again over her, and consigned ^ 
her to the hands of the Lord Chamberlain. Placed in ! 
the women's court, Esther, with the other maidens, un- : 
derwent the purification required by the king; — sixi 
months with the oil of myrrh, and six months with sweet 
odors. The heart of Hegai was turned by the I<ord 
towards the gentle Esther, and be placed her in the 
richest rooms, gave her seven attendants, and rendered 
her every kindness and advantage. To him, Esther 
spoke in favor of Mordecai, who, in consequence, re- 
ceived the post of porter to the king's gate. This gave 
him access to the palace, and he walked every day be- 
fore the women's court to obtain from the slave infor- 
mation of his cherished niece. The time of purifica- 
tion over, each maiden was led by turns into the pres- 
ence of Artaxerxos. Many a lovely maiden was there 
of every nation. Bright glowing creatures from the 
gardens of Indus, the shores of the Caspian, and Ara- 
by's sandy plains — from Babylon, and Nineveh and 
Echatana — ^gay in attire, and smiling with hope they 
went forth, but returned, their fair brows clouded with 
the chilling consciousness they had not won the king. 
Esther's turn came at last, and as clad in rich garments, 
she stood in her radiant and peerless beauty, awaiting 
to be conducted to the monarch, the assembled can- 
didates knew their hopes for the throne were over. 



The eunuch arrived and gazed with delight upon hia 
beauteous charge, for she had so won upon him by her 
gentle loveliness, that he felt a father's interest in her. 
He took her small white band in his, and led her into 
the presence of Artaxerxes. Like the evening star she 
beamed upon the king, all brilliancy and softness. The 
monarch raised her as she knelt before him. " Bring* 
hither no more maidens, Hegai," he said, gazing witfa 
ecstacy upon the lovely Esther—" this is my queen- 
earth can give no fairer !" 

The important news now soon flew over the palace 
and city. Esther was chosen queen, and the royal 
crown was placed upon her head. Mordecai retired to 
his humble dwelling and spent the day in prayer ami 
thanksgiving to God for this signal favor, and to mount 
the loss of his gentle Hadassah. 

CHAPTER III. — ^THB FALLEK QUKK. 

*' As s Jewel of gold in « swine*s snoot, 

So is sfldr woman without discretion."— raovxaBs, 11. fiSL 

In a large saloon, paved with maible, and lined with 
Lydian tapestry, belongmg te a noble house of Susar— 
her face buried in the satin cushions upon which ahs 
lay, was a lady indulging in all the abandonment of vio- 
lent grief. A man richly clad stood in front of her, hi» 
arms folded in his purple mantle, gazing in silent con- 
tempt upon the agonivd female before him. 

" And this is the haughty Vashti >" he said at last. 
" This weak, weeping woman is the daring spirit which 
ruled the court of Artaxerxes !" 

" Rail on, my brother," said the unhappy lady, rais- 
ing to his, a face whose glorious beauty was dimmed 
with tears. " Your scorn, your contempt, can aroase 
me no more. My spirit is broken, my pride is gone^ 
and the empress is lost in the woman." 

** Can it be possible you loved this man !" 

''Yea, Haman, with all the fire of my nature !" 

" Then why not obey him 1 Why accuse fate for 
your misfortune when you have carved out your own 
destiny? Proud and unbending, you offended the 
princesses, and made enemies of the nobles of your 
court, and could not curb your indomitable spirit eren 
for the crown of Persia !" 

The sorrow-stricken queen offered no reply to her 
brother's cruel reproaches, but too much exhausted 
even to weep, with closed eyes she leaned heavily back 
against the cushions, her rich, dark hair no longer con- 
fined by the royal tiara, fell in disorder around her, and 
her long lashes lay upon a cheek of marble paleness. 
Haman walked impatiently about the saloon.— '"So 
well had I planned," he said — '' so long and cunningly 
worked to place you upon the throne, and now to have 
my nicely-reared fabric overthrown by your impatient 
spirit, is enough to drive me mad ! There is, however, 
one thing left, vengeance /" Vashti started, and press- 
ed her hands firmly upon her heart. ** Yes, vengeance, 
sister! Wouldst thou not smile to see him low who 
wronged thee f " 

" Oh, that I could tear this weakness from my heart !'* 
exclaimed Vashti, passionately, *'but, Haman! harm 
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hioi not .' I could curse myself for it| brother. I love 
kim yeiy" uid with a shuddering sigh she once more 
feU baek« 

** Pshaw ! this is foolery ! What is thy love to me f 
'Tis already whispered thou art in my house, and should 
it be discovered thou art my relative* my enemies will 
seixe upon \%t as an engine to hurl me from the favor of 
this besotted king. I have not yet Arranged my plans, 
but if I cannot work upon Artaxerxes to degrade Esther, 
and place thee again on the throne, he surely dies!" 

"Thou worm!" cried the queen, starting from her 
seat, and fixing her dark, vivid eyes upon Haman— 
" dare not to touch the sovereign of Persia with thy 
low-bom hands ! He shall not die !" 

" What, dost thou wish him to live, blessing thy rival 
with his love 7'' said Hamao, with a sneer. " Already 
he doau upon the beauteous Esther, while thou art 
despised and forgotten i" 

" Forbear i" shrieked the fallen queen. " Rend not 
my soul with soch blasting images ! Hurl Esther from 
my throne, and let her taste all the bitterness I have 
tasted! — aye, let me see her hated blood flow!" she 
cried fiercely, her eyes fiashiag with the dark emotions 
which swayed her bosom— all the woman lost in the 
dethroned queen—" let me place my foot upon her neck, 
and then do with me, aye, with Aim, what thou wilt !" 

" If I can ruin Esther in the king's favor, or compass 
her death, wilt thou lend thyself to my conspiracy?'' 

" I will !" 

" It may be the death of the king will be required, 
and I may want some trusty and unsuspected agent, 
who can have access to him when he sleeps, to strike 
the blow in secrecy and security; wilt thou be the 
agent?" 

" / will /*' and as she spoke, the fire again fled from 
her cheek, and covering her face with her hands, she 
buried them in the cushions, her long, dark hair falling 
like a funeral veil aroond her. 

CBAPTIR IV. — THE KINg's DECREE. 

**Th7 tongue deviseth niichief; 

Like a sharp ra£or,working decoitfully.** — provekbs, 4. 2. 

Haman now aroused all his energy to compass his 
plans. Revenge for his sistei's degradation, and an 
ambitious wish to advance himself to power, were the 
mainsprings of his actions. His first step was to worm 
himself into the king's confidence. This, with extreme 
conning, he contrived to do. He was placed above all 
the nobles of the court, and the king oven sent forth a 
decree, commanding all, at the approach of Haman, to 
bow down and worship him as a god. Exulting in his 
success, Haman now, with renewed hope, endeavored 
to accomplish the destruction of Esther, hoping by his 
influence, to induce the king to place Vashti again upon 
the throne. 

Soon after the decree in his favor, Haman, clad in 
costly robes of purple and scarlet, on an Arab courser, 
whose velvet housings were embroidered with gold, 
rode through the city, with a long train of followers, to 
satisfy his insatiable pride, by the adoration of all whom 



!lhe passed. He rode loftily out of the gate, around 
which was collected a crowd of slaves and idlers, who 
bowed themselves to the dust at his approach, crying, 
"Hail, Haman! son of Mythra!" One alone stood 
erect, gazing with a calm brow at' the pageant as it 
passed. Haman was astonished at his daring, but sup- 
posing him some stranger, ignorant of the king's com- 
mand, satisfied his malignity by frowning darkly at the 
offender. The next day the same thing occurred. All 
were prostrate except the stranger, who stood proudly 
with folded arms as Haman passed. The slaves who 
stood around and marked the anger of Haman, expos- 
tulated with Mordecai-^for it was he— *upon his singu- 
lar conduct. They urged the king's decree, and the 
power of Haman, and warned him of the danger of of- 
fending the haughty favorite. To all this, Mordecai 
vouchsafed no reply, and when Haman again rode forth 
stood among the kneeling group, like some tall tree, 
erect amid the wreck of forests. Haman was galled 
past endurance. 

" What slave !" he cried riding fiercely up to him, 
"know you net the king's command' down there and 
kneel before me !" 

" I bow not to mortal, my lord," said the Hebrew, 
calmly, " to my God alone, my knee is bent in adora- 
tion." And folding his linen robe around him he slowly, 
strode away. 

Haman's wrath was great, but his nature was wily 
and cunning, and detecting a smile among his followers, 
he smothered his ire, and rode on, devising some sore 
and cruel punishment to the man who dared to resist his 
will. Calling to his side one of his trusty servanu, he 
asked him the name of the offender. 

" It is Mordecai, my lord, a Jew, and we do suspect 
a relation of the queen, for messages have gone be- 
tween them, and Hegai said he brought Esther to the 
Palace." 

" A jew and relative of the queen !" thought Haman, 
" Esther is in my power and the throne is mine ! for Ha- 
man is not BO weak as to work for another, no my fair 
sister, thou art but my agent, and when the king is dead, 
my faithful Macedonians, whom I have secreted in the 
city will place me apon the throne of Persia !" 

Haman asked no more questions, but, bending over 
his horse whispered to his slave. 

" Bring me the surety of all yoa say, and a golden 
daric shall reward you !" 

A few days after this, Haman rushed eagerly into his 
sister's presence. 

"Joy ! joy ! Vashti !" he cried, " thy rival is in my 
power, and thou shalt see her blood flow at thy feet !" 

" Ha ! what sayest thou !" exclaimed the queen. 

" I have discovered her well kept secret at last. Vash- 
ti, Esther iBajewet^! despised, captive Hebrew !" 

" Then shall I be avenged ! Haman ! I breathe free 
once more!" and shaking back her neglected locks, the 
face of Vashti beamed with triumph. 

"Yes, she is of that hated obnoxious race. As yet 
the king knows it not, nor shall until my plans be ar- 
ranged." 

Quick, tell me all !" exclaimed the eager princess. 
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" Listen. By the many arta, of which I am master, 
I will work upon tho king against the jews, then, taking 
advantage of some little disturbance which frequently 
oeears between these people and ours, because forsooth, 
they cannot bear oppression, I will represent them as a 
dangerous race which it is the king's duty to extermi- 
nate. I can guide Artaxerxes as a child, by his own 
good qualities ; for the benefit of his country he would 
sacrifice his dearest fiiend. A decree goes forth for the 
massacre of the jews, Mordecat and Esther share the 
fate of their people^ and Vaahti mounts the throne of 
Pewia !" 

** Oh, soul ravishing view ! now I shall know that 
peace which fled my bosom while my rival lived and 

was beloved !" 

** Vashti !" said Haman with a withering frown, re- 
member thy oath ! If we require the king at thy hands, 
strike sure!" 

Widi a wild shriek, the unhappy woman fled into an 
inner room. 

CHAPTER T.-^CASTINO LOTS. 

** ^the idols kave •pokea viinity, 

And the devin«n have Men a lie, 

And told false dreams." — kecuajuah x. 2. 

In furtherance of his plan of destruction and blood, 
Haman now continually dwelt upon the character of the 
jews who were spread over the king's dominions, he 
painted their restless spirit, and their former power, 
told of the riches which it was supposed they possessed, 
and exa^erated every little disturbance into which 
these injured people were led, and made it appear an 
act of rebellion. 

That nothing might be viranting to further his views, 
Haman resolved to employ every agent who could be of 
any benefit to him in his wicked purpose, for, to his wish 
to revenge his sister, and wish to possess the throne, 
was added, an intense hatred towards Mordecai, who 
had braved his power, which filled his malignant heart 
and urged him on to deeds of blood and desperation. 

R^igion, ever a powerful engine in the hands of bad 
men, was one of the agenu which Haman resolved to 
make use of against the jews. For this purpose he 
bent his way towards the Temple of the Sun. 

This noble structure was of white marble, gracefully 
proportioned. It stood in an open space near the 
bounds of the city, and now, as Haman approached, ap- 
peared to great advantage against the dark green back 
ground of the mountain which towered behind the town, 
while the setting sun cast a roseate hue over its grace- 
fully sculptured pillars and portico. Haman ascended 
the steps, passed through the richly carved doors of 
Sandal-wood, and entered the temple. The centre of 
the edifice was filled with kneeling worshippers, whose 
faces were turned towards the east, but, who, in looking 
towards their God, were careful not to turn their backs 
to the sacred fire, which burned upon a large silver al- 
tar at the upper end of the temple. 

Before this altar the Magii were performing the 
service of the evening, he whose duty it was to attend 



the sacred fire, wore a linen band over hit month, that 
the dampness of his breath might not sully the parity of 
the holy element, brought from heaven by their pro- 
phet Zoroaster. The service seemed almost over, and 
Haman resolved to remain quiet until the worshipper* 
were dismissed. He had never observed the faith of his 
Qrecian fathers, for all creeds were the same to his cor- 
rupt heart, but as a means to power he had cultivated 
the favor of the priests, and had professed his wish to 
be initiated into the religious ceremonies of the Persian 
Magii. With contempt he now gazed upon the scene 
before him. There was no light in the temple save that 
of the sacred fire, which threw its red glare over the 
marble columns and white robed priests, over sacred Tea-* 
sels of gold, grotesque carving, and rich gilding which 
adorned the temple. The deep silence was undisturbed 
except by muttered prayer by the Magii or sigh from the 
bosom of some devout worshipper. These prayers over, 
smooth skins were produced from which were read por- 
tions of the Zeud Avesta of their prophet, Zoroaster, 
after which the worshippers were dismissed. Some 
few lingered to purchase Zor, holy water or drops of 
Homf prepaired from certain plants during the conjunc- 
tion of particular planets, and of peculiar efficacy in 
sickness. At length all were gone, priest and worship- 
per, except Dejoces, the Arch-Magii. 

" Ah, my noble convert !" he exclaimed, when he saw 
Haman advance. ** It is some time since you sought 
our temple." 

** True, holy father," replied the wily noble, " the cares 
and duties of a court have usurped my time. Now, 
however, I have come to devote myself to the pure doc- 
trines of the fire worshippers." 

" In the first place, my son," said the Magii, " I must 
object to that designative of oar religion. We do not 
worship fire, but merely hold it sacred, being a symbol 
of our Grod Mythra. It is a type of the Bun, which is 
the dwelling place of that supreme intelligence who is 
himself formed of light, and, like fire, " self shining, 
pure, luminous." 

" You have other Gods^ father ?" 

'* Blessed be Mythra ! yes, Orismades, the principle 
of good, formed of all pervading fire and pure water ; 
he is intelligent, active, benificent. Worship him, my 
son, but, at the same time, forget not to propitiate the 
Spirit of Evil, Ahrimanes. He is the opposite of Oris- 
mades, and with him rules the world. He is the source 
of all crime and misery ; and, as says the Avesta of our 
holy prophet, Zoroaster^ ''He is wicked, impure, nmlig- 
nant, and can never hope to attain goodness." 

" Pardon the question of your humble disciple, father," 
said Haman, " but will you deign to inform me of the 
purpose of the creation of this spirit of evil." 

'' He was created pure, but committing sin, fell from 
his high estate. Since then he is permitted to roam the 
world for a time, to prove the virtue of man, and to en- 
title him to the reward destined for him who shall come 
from the fiery trial of the tempter, unsullied. Beware 
of him, my son ! his influence is great ; and to strengthen 
his power he has created Deeves, evil spirits, to assail 
the heart of man with wicked thoughts." 
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Haman oonsctous of evil, dropped hU eyes before tlie 
priest. 

" We are not however left without aid against him/' 
said Dejoces, " Orismades has also formed many new 
spirits to contend with the forces of Ahrimanes. Among 
these are Ardebelest, the genius of fire and light, who 
watches over the sacred fires, that Ahrimanes may not 
extinguish them, and thus bring destruction upon all 
things; Sbamrivar, Spirit of the metal and mines; E«- 
pendermad, guardian of the fruits of the earth ; the an- 
gel Kourdad, who watches over water which gives 
strength to man and to the soil ; Amerdab, genius of 
plants of trees." 

" Truly you lack not ministering spirits," said Haman, 
with a concealed sneer. 

''Yon have not heard of half," said the priest. " I 
have not told you of Honover; of Rash-in-rast, genius of 
justice; of Serooch; Beliram, armed with club and ar- 
rows ; of Dje; Abondad, the Man Bull ; of the Ferobers ; 
of Kayoniers ; Maschia and Maschiana ; Harfestes ; of 
the Spiriu who reside in Planets." 

" All this I will listen to, some other time, learned 
Dejoces," said Haman, ''I must now return to the pa- 
lace. This bag of gold, &ther," he added drawing it 
from beneath hispuq>le mantle, " I have brought to pur- 
chase perfumed wood for the Sacred Fire, that our 
Lord, Mytbra, may be inclined to open my heart to the 
pure faith, and receive me among his worshippers." 

" Thou hast done well," said the priest, taking the 
gold with avidity, and secreting it, that he might appro- 
priate it to his own private use. Would that all our no- 
bles, and rich men were as piously disposed. Truly we 
want it, and our offerings have been few of late." 

" How ! can it be possible the Holy Temple of the 
Son is neglected !" said Haman with affected alarm, 
** it is then as I feared, and the idolators are corrupting 
our people." 

" What sayest thou, Haman ! Idolators !" 

''Holy Dejoces, thou shouldstbe more watchful over 
thy Bock. Listen. The Queen it a jewetif and be- 
loved by Artazerxes ; judge what reason we have to 
fear, as we have of late, the king will forsake his ancient 
religion, and patronize that of her people! think of our 
temples turned to Hebrew fanes, and our priests remo- 
ved to make room for the sons of Levi .'" 

The alarm, the horror expressed upon the priest's face, 
showed the effect of Haman's communication. 

" A Jewess !" he cried, "curses upon the race ? Dogs i 
Deeves ! may Ahrimanes clutch every soul of them ! 
may the hundred years of torment in burning liquid me- 
tal, reserved for the wicked, be extended to eternity for 
them! Shall our temples be desecrated, our fire be ex- 
tinguished for the spawn of Judah !" 

As the enraged Magii turned towards his sacred fire, 
the red glare flashed over his bronzed features, expres- 
sive of every evil passion ; he looked the personification 
of the Spirit of Evil he invoked, standing amid his own 
tormenting flame. Haman saw with inward triumph 
the working of the poison he had instilled. He added 
every thing most likely to excite the priest against the 
Jews, and found him a willing agent for their extermina- [ 
4 



tion, as his own well being depended upon their destruc- 
tion. 

** Yes, let them die !" exclaimed Dejoces. " Inso- 
lents ! they pretend our religion is of later date than 
theirs, and tell us our holy Zend Avesta was taken from 
their bible, when all the world knows the worship of the 
sun, and the pure beings contained in it, is coeval with 
the existence of that luminary." 

** It is true, father. Let us be wary, and our plans 
will succeed. Go now to watch the planets that astro- 
logy may give us its aid ; put up preyers to Mytbra, 
Orismades, and Ahrimanes, that nothing may be wantr 
ing to assure us of victory." 

Atier a long consultation upon their future measures, 
the conspirators separated, and Haman took his way to 
the palace. 

" Wise Haman !" he said, I have taken the right 
method to the sure accomplishment of my schemes by 
engaging this dolt of a priest in my service. Curse the 
fool ! doth he imagine he can bend my lofty intellect to 
give credence to his crowd of angels, and gods, and de* 
vils, and holy bolls? Truly if I believed in any God, or 
put faith in any creed, it would be that of the Hebrew 
he thus scorns, with his one eternal Jehovah^ his wise 
lawgiver, and sublime prophets. But, there it no god, 
no future ; I will not believe it, or I should go mad with 
the thought V 

Finding himself near the king's apartment, Haman 
threw into his countenance an expression o£ despair and 
rushed into the room, crying out, ** Woe ! woe upon Su- 
sa ! woe upon Persia and Media f " 

The king, who was alone, started with alarm. '' ]Pa- 
man ! what moves thee thus !" he exclaimed. 

" Alas, my lord, our days, I fear, are numbered ! the 
glory hath departed from this land !" After exciting the 
king's fears, Haman continued, ** I have just seen the 
bead priest of the temple of the sun ; he tells me the 
Gods are angry. Orismades hides his bead, and it it 
feared Persia will be given up to the deadly agency of 
Ahrimanes t" 

** How know ye this ?" asked the king. 

'* My lord prepare to hear a prognostic of woe— 'M« 
aacredfire bumeth dim!" 

The king started in astonishment and horror. 

'* So low," continued the deceiver, "that nothing will 
revive it ; and it is feared it will be extinguished for 
ever ( Then woe upon Susa ! woe upon Persia !" 

Artaxerxes was a superstitloos man, and as he listen- 
ed to this artful tale paleness sat upon his royal brow, 
and his limbs trembled. He remembered the fate of 
the nations around him ; for he had looked upon fallen 
Tyre, and Jerusalem, and Babylon— and now he begms 
to fear the doom of Persia was decreed. 

" Perhaps something might be done to propitiate the 
gods," he said. " Go, good Haman — seek the priesU, 
inquire if any thing lies in my power, and I will do it." 

** I met Dejoces coming to see yon, my lord," said 
the lying Haman. ** He bid me say, he with his breth- 
ren will Kpend this night in prayer, and in studying the 
planets. He requests thy presence, oh, king, at the 
Temple to-morrow at sunrise. Then, when Mythni 
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fint manifesu himtelf to the world, be will be nott 
propitious, and the priests will then inform thee of the 
result of their nightly watching/' 

The monarch and bis favorite sat late that night over 
tbeir banquet, and the next morning early repaired to 
the temple. 

City and valley were yet in the shade ; but the snowy 
peaks of the neighboring mountains were rosy with 
the sun's first rays— -and, as they ascended the temple 
steps, he rushed suddenly from behind the rocky bar^* 
rier, and flooded the world with his golden showers. 
The sacred fire, which had been purposely replenished 
with billets of wood, burned brightly and clearly as the 
king entered. 

" How is this ?" he said. " I woa told the holy fire 
burnt low, and, behold ! the flames reach to the roof." 

'*It doth at present, oh, king," said the high priest, 
who came to meet Artaxerxes ; ** but there are moments 
when it bums so low, that I gaze in horror lest it be 
extinguished, and ruin come upon the nations in conse- 
quence 
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" How account you for this 7" asked the king. " Have 
your last night's vigils discovered aught ?" 

" It hath, oh, king ! Hear the revealed will of the 
gods. They are angry to behold this highly favored | Dejoces, who, pointing to the Jew, gated triumphant 



their wives and little ones. Wooldst thou dispute tbe 
the commands of Mythra 7 Wouldst thou deliver the 
land a prey to Ahrimanesf" 

" You are then certain these Jews are the canse of 
the anger of the gods?" asked the king, hesitating to 
consent to tbe massacre of so many of his subjects. 

At that moment the fire of the altar began to grow 
dim. It sank, and flashed and flickered until the former 
brilliancy which had lighted the temple gave place to a 
dusky, angry glare. The priests shrieked and tore their 
robes. 

** The sacred fire is going out !" they cried. " The 
holy flame is extinguished ! Woe upon Persia ! woe 1 
woe J" 

" 'Tis a Jew passing the temple !" cried Dejoces. " Ii 
ever sinketh thus when the idolaters tread within the 
the precints of the Holy Fane. Open the doors — ^let 
my lord be convinced," 

The doors of the temple were thrown open, and lo ! 
before them stood a Jew ! Evidently he was passing 
the temple and had stopped to gaze upon it, and the 
doors opened so noiselessly be did not notice the move- 
ment. The priests all sunk down; kneeling and mut- 
tering their prayers around the silver altar, except 



city filled with accursed idolaters ! They stink in the 
nostrils of Mythra — and I have learned from my mid- 
night studies, the sacred fire will be quenched if the 
land is not purged of their defiling presence." 

** Ha ! Idolators — who are they 7 " asked Artaxerxes. 

" The Jews, my lord." 

" The Jews ! they are esteemed a useful and peace- 
ful people." 

'* Let the king live for ever !" said Haman, advancing. 
** Even if it were not the gods' decree, permit me hum- 
bly to suggest it would be for the king's benefit to send 
away this people. They respect not tbe king's laws, 
but abide by their own ; therefore it is not for the king's 
profit to suffer them. If it please the king, let it be 
written that they be destroyed, and I will pay ten thou- 
sand talents of silver into the treasury as some compen- 
sation for the loss of their services. They am scatter- 
ed over the king's pro\'inces, mixing with the people, 
and teaching them to rebel against their royal master." 

" Speak not of expediency," said the priest, sternly. 
** It is the will of the gods to remove them, and who 
dare question it? They must be exterminated, oh, 
king ! They dare to revile our sacred fire, and say tbeir 
god has formed the sun, the residence of ours." 

The king was awed— convinced. Caring nothing for 
the Jews, and willing to do the priests and his favorite 
a service, he at once consented to their wishes. 

"The gods shall be obeyed;" he said. "Haman, 
tee that this troublesome race be immediately thrust 
from the city." 

" Tbe city !" said Haman. " They'are spread all 
over tbe king's dominion, and cannot be driven forth." 

"They must die, oh, king!" said the Arch-AIagii, 
solemnly. 

" Die ! What, all this people ?" 

''Yes^ii///" laid the priest, sternly. "They and 
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\y into the king's face. The monarch's hands were 
clasped, and pale and trembling, he gazed from the 
lessening fire to the priest and the idolater — ^while 
Haman turned away to conceal the sneering exulta- 
tion with which be viewed the success of this, his well 
contrived artifice. 

The Hebrew's white tunic was edged at the waist 
and bottom with blue ribbon, while a fringe of tbe 
same hue ornamented tbe linen wrapper which envel- 
oped his form. His face as be gazed up at the idola- 
trous fane was expressive of hate and rage. He shook 
his closed hand at the temple, crying : 

" I spit upon the idol's bouse! Woe upon the fire- 
worshippers ! I hurl at them tbe words of holy Isaiah : 

' Behold! all ye thst kindle a fire, 

That compass yourselves about withtparks! 

Walk in the light of your fire ! 

And in the sparks that you have kindled. 

Know that I am the Lord ! 

I form the light and create darkness — ^ 

Let tbe earth bow down before Jehovah !' " 

The closing of the doors startled the Hebrew, and he 
passed on. " 'Tis strange," he murmured to himself; 
" have I mistaken the epistle 7 Let me look at it again." 

Opening a letter, the Jew read: "A brother from 
Jerusalem wishes to communicate important news to 
Mordecai, of the holy city. Meet me at sunrise before 
the Portico of the Temple of the Sun." 

" Truly an unsavory place to speak upon matters rela- 
tive to our holy city !" said Mordecai. " I will take one 
more turn and perad venture he will arrive." 

His correspondent came not, for the leuer was writ- 
ten by Hamen to further his unholy schemes; and Mor^ 
decai, wearied and vexed, returned to his home. As 
the temple doors closed, the fire — secretly fed by the 
priests — shot up a brilliant flame. 

" A miracle !" cried the pricsu ; " tlte Jew has depar- 
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ted ?" and they bunt forth in a hymn of joy — the king 
was vanquished. 

Hamen knew his noble maater well. He was a ten- 
der hearted and juit prince, and he knew it would be 
difficult to induce him to command the massacre of so 
many persons, unless he was convinced it was the will 
of his gods. By the machinations of Haman, and the 
priests' juggling, he had been easily swayed to their 
will; and the wicked triumphed for a time. 

"And now," said Haman, " let us cast lou before the 
altar, that we may see what day will be the roost lucky 
fur our undertaking.*' 

'* Here are dice," said Dejoces ; " upon which are 
marked the names of the months, and on these are the 
days. Throw, then, oh, king, in the name of Mythra — 
and that which 5s uppermost will be the day indicated 
by the gtxis as most propitious for our endeavors to 
cleanse the land from defilement." 

The king threw, and the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month, Adar, was turned up. Haman and the priests 
threw with like result. At the same moment a ray of 
sualiglit, from a concealed crevice in the wall, falling 
suddenly upon a crystal representation of the sun, which 
was placed on high behind the altar, a brilliant glory 
filled the temple, as if the heavenly luminary itself had 
risen before them I 

'* The god ! the god !" cried the priests. " Mythra 
himself has deigned to shine upon us !" 

The credulous and excited king prostrated himself 
with the rest, believing the god of fire was actually pre- 
sent to smile upon their undertaking. All his scruples 
silenced, he willingly gave to Haman his signet-ring, 
with power to act as he thought fitting — and when he 
returned to the palace sent letters to the governors of 
all his provinces bidding them — " Destroy, kill, and 
cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little 
children and women." Exhausted with the scene he 
bad gone through, the king called for wine, and he and 
his worthless favorite drowned all uneasy reflections in 
the bowL " Put not your trust in princes." 



CHAPTER VI. — THE C0N8PIRACT. 

" Mine eve runnoth down with riven of water, for the destruc- 
tiott of the daughter of iny people/'— lamuel, 3. 48. 

Trk voice of mourning was heard over the vast do- 
minions of Persia, when the king's cruel decree was 
known; the Jews fasted and wept, and "the city of 
Susa was perplexed." The Jewish people had lived so 
long among their conquerors, and demeaned themselves 
M well, tliat they had found favor in their eyes, and 
were bound to them by many ties of friendship and 
kindness. How then could they arise in cold blood and 
slay this innocent and forlorn people ? But the king's 
decree could not be disputed, and all prepared to obey 
it. The despair of Mordecai was great. He rent his 
clothes, and putUng on a garment of sackcloth, covered 
his head withashos, and placed himself before the king's 
gate uttering loud moans and lamentations. 

The queen, meanwhile, was ignorant of all that was 
to befall her people, nor knew she of her uncle's dis- 



tress, until informed of it by her maids and chamber- 
lains, who bebeld him as he mourned at the gate. Una* 
ble to divine the cause of his sorrow, she imagined it 
poverty, and sent him by a confidential attendant, an 
assortment of rich clothing, which she requested he 
would substitute for the black gnat's hair robe and rope 
girdle which he wore. He refused this, but related to 
Hatach all Haman had devinod against the Jews, and 
sent by him a copy of the king's decree to the queen. 
He implored his niece, if she would save her people, 
to sue to the king for mercy. The lovely Esther was 
much distressed at this news, and knew not how to obey 
her uncle's request, for she knew it was death for any 
one to enter the king's presence uncalled, and thirty 
days passed since she had been sent for. How, then, 
could she see him to implore mercy. This she caused 
Hatach to report to Mordecai. who wrote in reply these 
words : 

" Think not thy life is endangered solely by entering 
the king's presence. Remember thou art a Jewess, a 
secret of which Haman is possessed, and which his 
hatred to me and my nation will induce him to reveal 
to the king. Then hope not, by holding thy peace to 
escape. Thou and thy father's house will be destroyed. 
Fear not, Esther! God hath sent thee to the kingdom 
at this time that thou roightst be a deliverance to Is- 
rael !" 

Esther hesitated no longer, but resolved to offer her 
life as a sacrifice to her country. She would brave the 
king's laws and perhaps fall a victim to his anger; but 
she should have made an effort to save Judah from de- 
struction, and, her duty done, she could die in peace. 
She returned this answer to her uncle : 

" Go, gather together all the Jews that are at present 
in Susa, and fast ye for me. Eat not, nor drink for 
three* days, night nor day. I and my maidens will also 
fast, and then I will go to the king, which is against the 
law, and if I perish— I perish." 

The unhappy queen laid aside her royal apparel, and 
clothing herself in robes of mourning, entered her closet 
and uttered the following prayer. 

" Oh ! Lord God of Israel .' thou only art our king-— 
help me, a desolate woman, who has no helper but thee 
— it satisAeth not our enemies that we are in bitter 
captivity, but they have stricken hands with their idols, 
that they will abolish the faith that thou hast ordained, 
and destroy thy people, and stop the mouths of them 
that praise thee, and quench the glory of thy house and 
thy altar! Give me eloquent speech in my mouth be- 
fore the lion : turn his heart to hate him that fighteth 
against us, that there may be an end of him, and of all 
that are like-minded to him. Thou knowest all things 
oh. Lord : thou knowest that I hate the glory of the 
unrighteous, and abhor the bed of the uncircumcised — 
that I detest the sign of my high estate which is upon 
my head, and that I have not esteemed the king's feast, 
nor drank of wine-offerings — neither hath thy hand- 
maid any joy suice the day that I was brought hither 
— but in thee, oh, Lord God of Abraham ! Then bear 
the voice of the forlorn, and deliver us out of the hand 
of the mischievous ! Amen !" 
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Three days did the bom of Israel in Susa, fast and 
pray to God to avert the calamityi and to soften the 
heart of Artaxerxes, that the queen might find favor in 
his eyes. On the fourth day, Mordecai directed his 



loaded with chuas, and cast into a dungeon to await 
i the king's pleasure. An account of this event wm» dis- 
patched to Esther by Mordecai, who sent a relation of 
it to the king, but he, satisfied the men were ia his 



steps to the palace. It was yet eariy, and the palace i power, gave no heed to the particulars of the plot- 



gates were not open. Weary and faint with three days 
of fasting and of woe, he threw himself upon the ground 
and, concealed by the pillows of the gate, indulged in 
mournful meditation and prayer. 

"Oh, Lord, the King Almighty!" he prayed; "the 
whole world is in thy power, and if thou hast appointed 
to save Israel, there is no man that can gainsay thee. 
Thou knowest all things, and thou koowest, Lord, that 
it was neither in contempt, nor pride, nor for any desire 
of glory, that I did not bow down to proud Haman ; 
for I could not have been content with good will for the 
salvation of Israel, to kiss the soles of his feet. I ra> 
fnsed this, that I might not prefer the glory of man 
above the glory of God ; neither will I worship any but 
thee, oh, God ! And now, oh, Lord, our King ! spare 
thy people ! for their eyes are upon us to bring us to 
nought; yea, they desire to destroy the inheritance that 
hath been thine from the beginning. Hear my prayer, 
and turn our sorrow into joy, that we may praise thy 
name 1 Amen.*' 

The meditations of Mordecai were interrupted by the 
arrival of two persons, whom he recognized as Big^ 
thana and Teresh, two chamberlains of the court. They 
seated themselves near to Mordecai, and entered into 
conversation without perceiving him. 

** Of all the villanous deeds which our employer, 
Haman, has been guilty," said Bigthana ; " this muider 
of the Jews and the innocent queen are the worst." 

" Let them die !" said Teresh, gloomily ; " they are 
Jews and deserve death." 

" I care not much for the Jews," replied Bigthana: 
" but it does seem a pity this gentle creature should be 
massacred ; however, I am sure the king will prevent 
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it. 

** His leave will not be asked," said Teresh, with a 
sneer. " In the confusion of the day, it is my province 
to see she shares the fate of her people. Haman hopes 
to excuse himself to the king afterwards, and even place 
Vashti upon the throne." 

" But if he should not be pardoned 7" 

" Then the king dieg. It is for this purpose I sought 
thee at thy house, and gave that vial. Three drops in 
the king's cup, and Haman is king. I believe, how- 
ever, that is the fate reserved for him at every issue of 
this affair." 

" What a needless waste of life. Human will never 
be king : think you our princes wiU suffer a stranger 
like the vile Haman upon the throne?" 

" He takes care of that. The Macedonians, who are 
ravaging the nations around, are his countrymen, and 
as a last resource he will call them to his assistance." 

The guards arrived to open the gates, and the dark 
conspirators passed through. Their career of guilt 
had now, however, drawn to a close; Mordecai, who 
had overheard all, denounced them to the soldiers as 
plotters against the king's life, and they were speedily 



at present, his mind was occupied with recent accounts 
of the rapid advance of the Grecian troops towards his 
dominions. 



CHAPTER VII. — THE QUEEH's TRIA.L. 

" SJDfr snd rejoice, oh, daughter of Zion ! for lo! I come. And 
I will dwell iu the mid»t of thee, Muth the Lord."— zacha- 
BIAH, ii. z. 



The day arrived which was to decide the fate of the 
captive Jews. .Queen Esther, willing to risk her life 
for the hope of saving her people, prepared to enter the 
king's apartments uncalled. If he were wroth, her in- 
stant death would follow ; but if he felt inclined to grant 
the boon she came to ask, he would stretch forth his 
sceptre in token she might approach and present her 
petition. The queen's gentle spirit shrank from her 
enterprise; but once more resorting to her closet in 
prayer, she came forth strong in the Lord. The queen 
and her maidens were arrayed in the costliest robes. 
Esther, in memory of her early days, frequently mixed 
a little of Hebrew costume with that of her conqoerors. 
Upon this momentous occasion, she had studied in her 
attire to make herself appear at the best advantage. A 
dress of snow-white woollen stuff of Damascus, woven 
with threads of gold and bordered with the same, reach- 
ed nearly to her feet, just displaying her loose Persian 
trowsers of light roseate silk; the royal tiara, or turban 
of twisted silk and gold, bound down her dark flowing 
locks, while the queenly mantle of purple velvet, having 
around it a deep embroidery of pearls, fell from her 
shoulders and lay in heavy masses behind her. Radiant 
with beauty, and smiling cheerfully, although her heart 
was heavy, Queen Esther, followed by a train of lovely 
maidens, entered the forbidden courts of the king. 

Artaxe'rxes was sitting upon his ivory throne, glitter- 
ing with gold and jewels. He wore the royal robe of 
Perrtia, purple, with stripes of silver. A tiara of the 
name was surrounded with a diadem of priceless gems, 
while his scarlet tunic was one brilliant mass of jewels 
and gold. Artaxerxes was considered the handsomest 
man of hu time, and now, surrounded by his nobles, 
attired in crimson and blue, the favorite colors of Per- 
sia — in a magnificent saloon of marble, inlaid with ivory, 
and hung with cloth of gold tissue^his throne over- 
shadowed with an immense plane-tree wrought in gold, 
he presented a glorious and imposing spectacle. 

Queen Esther and her train entered the saloon. When 
King Artaxerxes beheld his present queen, unawed by 
the fate of her predecessor, thus daring to set his laws 
at defiance by boldly coming unbidden into his presence, 
his wrath was aroused, and he turned towards her a 
countenance flaming with anger. At this sight, the 
heart of the gentle queen sunk within her, and she fell 
fainting into the arms of her maidens. The princes 
and assembled nobles looked upon the scene with silent 
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■ympathy; for the lovely Esther was & general favorite 
in the court, and they would have knelt and pleaded for 
her if they dared. As the king gazed upon her, his 
heart softened, for he loved his gentle queen, and the 
Lord so wrought upon him by means of her beauty, that 
his heart was changed. 

While each eye was watching him with intense into- 
rest, he stretched out his golden sceptre towards her. 
In a mild voice he said, ** What wouldst thou. Queen 
Esther f Come near— look upon me as a brother and 
be of good cheer!" 

Tears of joy were in every eye, and smiles upon eve- 
ry face when the king pronounced these words. The 
^ueen, reviving with an efibrt, advanced and touched 
the sceptre. 

Moved by her loveliness, and her distress, Artnxerxes 
descended from his throne, and embracing her, bade 
her be comforted, and speak freely her mind, and he 
wonld grant her request, were it half his kingdom. " I 
humbly thank my lord for this favor,'' said the queen. 
'* When I entered, and beheld the king's terrible mojes- 
ty, I thought to see an avenging angel before me, and 
my heart was troubled within me." 

** Thou shalt not die, Esther, although our command- 
ment is not regarded, but speak thy request and it shall 
be granted." 

*' If it seemeth good to the king, let my lord come to 
my banquet to-morrow and bring with him the Lord 
Haman, where I will demand my boon, which is of 
great importance, touching even my life." The king 
promised to be there, and Queen Esther, with a glad 
and grateful heart, withdrew. 

Great was the pride of Hamon then ! He was invi- 
ted to feast with the king and queen ! he, a stranger 
and adventurer, had arrived at the high honor of being 
the gaest of the queen, at her own request^an honor 
she had not conferred on any of the princes and nobles 
of the court. Inflated with vanity and triumph, Ha- 
man looked forward to a course of honors and prosperi- 
ty. Alas for thee, Haman ! Thy fabric of happiness 
is bravely built, there lacketh not costly stone, nor gild- 
ing, nor devise of cunning workman, but when the sky 
is clearest, and the sun shineth brightly, and thou se- 
curest, then suddenly shall it fall, and bury thee in its 
ruin ! 

Joy in his eye, and exultation in his step, Haman 
was passing from the palace, to give orders for new 
and samptnoos attire for the banquet, when, behold ! 
there, in the king's gate sat Mordecai, who, when the 
others around kissed the dust at his feet, stood erect, 
unmoved I What a check to all his greatness ! what a 
spectre in his path to remind him of his mortality ! 
With a groan of anguish he fled to his own house. Ze- 
lesh, his wife, gazed aghast at his sudden entrance, and 
apparent destruction. Pale as marble; his eyes burned 
fiercely, and tearing his beard, he paced the room in 
violent agitation. Zeresh and Vashti gazed in afifright 
upon him, but to all his wife's soothing words and anx- 
ious inquiries, he replied by bitter curses upon Morde- 
cai and the Jews. At length throwing himself upon the 
ground, he cast dost upon his head. ** Cursed be the 



day I was bom !" he cried. " May the sun never rise 
to bless it! May it bo struck from time, for ever !" 

*' What hath befallen my lord ?" asked his wife in 
alarm. " Yesterday he was boasting of his riches and 
his favor at court, and now he bewaileth his fate in dust 
and ashes." 

" Yes, my wealth is unbounded !" he exclaimed. ** I 

have wives and a multitude of children. I have flocks 

I of friends, and slaves to do my bidding. I stand high 

I in royal favor, for I am placed above the princes of the 

i court, yea, Esther, the queen, asks no one to come in 

^ with the king to tho banquet, except myself. Yet all 

this availeth me nothing while Mordecai, the Jew, sit- 

teth at the king's gate and refuseth to do me honor !" 

Vashti turned from him with a gesture of scorn, and 

his wife essayed to comfort him ; but he refused to be 

comforted. " What am I with all my greatness," he 

said, " if there lives a man who thus dares to scorn me !" 

" Surely, in the month of Ader, the Jews will die, 
and my lord will be rid of his foe." 

** It wants some months to Adar," said her husband, 
gloomily. 

*' Were I possessed of all thy rank and power," 
said Zeresh, " this insolent^ Jew should no longer live. 
I would erect a lofty gnllows, fifty cubits high, and I 
would hang my enemy thereon, and thy favor with the 
king will save thee from his anger, if he do trouble him- 
self with the fate of such wretches." 

" It shall be done ! I thank thee, Zeresh. The man 
shall die to-day, for I cannot be at peace while he de- 
fies me." Haman shook off the dust from his robes 
and hastily withdrew. 

Thou who art reading these lines, beware how thou 
blamest Haman ! If thou art wilkout »in, then cast 
thy stone. Look within the recesses of thy own heart 
when surrounded by all the world can give of wealth 
and happiness, hast thou not pined for more 7 Hast 
thou not striven for some fancied good, lacking which, 
all means of joy around thee are neglected, and thou re- 
fusest to be at peace until it be attained. 

That night, the king being restless, awoke very 
early, and commanded the records of the palace to be 
brought him, that he might occupy his leisure hour in 
looking them over. There he beheld the service ren- 
dered him by Mordacai, when he secured the conspira^ 
tors. "Have the traitors been examined 7" 

"No, my lord." 

" Let it then be done instantly, for I see by these pa- 
pers Mordacai declared a great lord of the court was 
their employer. Surely I have been very negligent ! 
Hath the man been rewarded who discovered the con- 
spiracy 7" 

" He hath not yet, oh, king !" 

"There hath just arrived without, I hear, one of my 
nobles. Let him enter." 

The door was opened, and Haman entered. His 
gallows was erected, and he now came to win from the 
king permission to hang his enemy upon it. 

" Come hither, Haman," said Artaxerxes. " What 
shall be done with the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor 7" 
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Tho proud heart of Haman exulted, for he thought 
the king intended to confer some new favor upon him. 

" For the man whom the king delighteth to honor," 
said the wily Haman, " Let the king's royal robes be 
brought, and the horse which the king rideth upon, and 
the crown royal. Let this apparel and horse be deliv- 
ered into the hand of the king's most noble princes, that 
he may array with these, the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honor, and bring him on horseback through 
the street of the city, and proclaim before him, ' Thus 
shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor." * 

Then the king said to Haman, *^ Make haste, and 
uke the robes, and the horse as thou hast said, and do 
even thus to Mordacai, the Jew, whositteth at the king's 

gate." 

The heart of Haman stood still when he heard these 
words. Must he exalt the enemy whom he came to de- 
stroy ! Must he show himself to the world as groom to 
the despised Jew I He rushed from the king's presence 
almost a maniac. Haman could not resist the king's 
mandate. The humiliating ceremony was enacted, and 
then, with his head covered in anguish, he fled to his 
own house, where the gall and bitterness he had so well 
pent up in his bosom, burst forth with tremendous vio- 
lence. " My heart did misgive me, after thy depar- 
ture," said his wife, " that I bad counselled thee to do 
aught against the Jew. 'Tis said they have a powerful 
God, who visits with awful judgments those who do 
them wrong. Then cease to wrestle with Mordecai, 
my husband and my lord, or I fear me the wrath of his 
God will fiUl upon thee." 

The queen's chamberlain now arrived to escort Ha- 
man to the banquet. Arrayed in his most costly robes, 
and smoothing his brow, Haman followed him into the 
queen's presence. With joyous eyes be gazed at the 
magnificence around him, and at the royal feast which 
was awaiting him, and unsuspecting the queen's knowl- 
edge of his aru against her nation, advanced with a 
confident smile to the raised seat occupied by his royal 
master and Queen Esther. That smile was the last the 
face of Haman wore. 

" And now that we are assembled at thy request," 
said Artaxerxes, " what is thy petition. Queen Esther ? 
It shall be granted thee, even were it half my kingdom, 
for I have sworn it." 

Then Esther, the queen, kneeling before him, said, 
" If I have found favor in thy sight, oh, king ! and if it 
please my lord, let my life be given to me at my peti- 
tion, and that of my people, at my request. For we are 
all sold, I and my people, to be destroyed, to be slain, 
and to perish !" 

" And who is he'" said the king in his anger, " who 
dost presume in his heart, to devise any thing against 
thy life t I understand thee not. Who are thy peo- 
ple?" 

How sank the heart of Haman within him ! 

" Know then, oh, king, I am a Jetees$ ! My adver- 
sary is this wicked Haman, who hateth me and my 
kin, and hath beguiled^thee, to give us all to slaughter." 

Then was the king's wrath too great for words, for 



he rembered the scene in the temple, and saw through 
the designs of Haman. He cast a withering glance 
upon his ungrateful favorite, which caused him to shrink 
and wither with despair. 

"Ho! my guards!" cried the king, rushing to the 
door of the hall. He was met by soldiers, who brought 
in chains the two chamberlains, Bigthana and Teresh, 
who had conspired against him. 

" Here are the men whom thou didst command to be 
examined, oh, king," said the head officer. " I have 
brought them that they might receive their doom at thy 
royal hands, for they have confessed the wicked Hainan 
did hire them with rich gifts to practice against thy life 
and the queen's." 

"Sieze the villain!" cried the king, in a voice of 
thunder. " Bring him forth and let him die like a dog T ' 

" Behold, my lord," said the officer, " there stasds 
without a gallows fifty cubiu high ; if it please thee, 
we will hang him thereon." 

" Aye, hang him there ! and afterwards, the others," 
said the king, and returned to the banquet hall. 

The wretched Haman had sunk upon his knees be- 
fore the queen, to itnplore her protection, and finding 
she was turning from him, grasped her hand, and in^ 
treated her to hear him. 

*'Ha, wretch!" cried the king when he entered, 
** wilt thou insult the queen before our eyes ! Away 
with him to death !" 

Haman was dragged forth and hanged upon the gal- 
lows which had been prepared for Mordecai. The Jew 
was called into the king's presence. 

** Here is my signet ring, Mordecai," said the king:. 
"It was once Haman's, it is now thine. Take it, and 
with it, all the wealth and power and rank of Haman. 
I cannot revoke my decree, but thou shalt have soldiers 
and arms to defend thy people against those employed 
by the wicked Haman, who seeing this preparation, 
will not dare to strike. Save as many as thou canst. I 
have promised to Nehemiah, the Government of Judea. 
See that he hath men and money to rebuild his holy 
city, for I would do all I can to recompense my queen 
and the Jews for my unjust decree." 

Then bounded the heart of Esther and her uncle for 
joy. Kneeling to the good king, they kissed his hands 
in devout thankfulness for his generous conduct, and 
then lifting their eyes above, poured out their grateful 
souls to the giver of so much good, who had shown him- 
self so powerful to save ! £. R. s. 



As a sublime statue manifesU its maker's thought, 
so God's creation displays his mind. But conceive, 
that while the rude mass is shaped into the lineaments 
of a man, it grows more and more conscious of the 
advancing work, so that each new outward line and 
trait is accompanied by a new and livelier inward 
sense of the artist's design, and consequently of his 
character, and we hare a faint image of the scheme, 
J which the history of the world unfolds. 
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Oriffinal. 
SCXNXS FROM A NEW PLAT, XNTITLXO 

MARIAN. 

BT BXN&T F. HARRIMOTOir. 

Branford, Tbsir goal it won ! 

There it a demon here, whose maddening throes, 
Will close in deadly rain ; Misery— 
Oh, Misery ! 

Oretham, Alas, what suffering ! 

Bran, Tell me the damning tale ; ay, let my brain 
Be steeped in full infection ! Speak, I say, 
If thou art honest, and reveal me all, 
If all thou knowest ! 

Oresh, Too much, indeed, I know ; 

Yet naught could check. 

Bran. The tale — the tale — and quickly ! 

Gresh* Scarce was the footprint of thy parting step 
Lost to the sight, its fragile lines erased : 
Scarce the last echoes of thy voice had died, 
When she — 

Bran, So soon .' — so soon ! My back scarce turned, 
Ere 'gan the devil of her will to roam .' 
I do believe thee. Had I sought her door. 
With six years' sorrow printed on my brow. 
And she had sprung to me, her angel face 
Lit by a smile, her voice proclaiming joy, 
—Not the resounding fiat of the world 
Had stirred the towering fabric of my trust ! 
And hadst thou lisped her false, or looked her false, 
I would have slain thee where the deed was dared ! 
But have these eyes beheld her in her shame. 
With their first eager gaze; — but have these arms 
Sustained her shrieking ; while her guilty mate 
Fled from my blasting sight.' 'Tis truth — 'tis truth! 
— .And I am forced to trust thee. 

Greah, Scarce was this. 

While hearts of friends were heavy at thy loss. 
Thy wife did bear her with unwonted ease, 
As had a load been lifted from her breast. 
Then, all remonstrance scorned, she gathered round her, 
A troop of scheming younkcrs in her doors. 

Bran. Would that a bolt from Heaven had strack 
Jier dead. 
In that first profanation ! 

Gre$h. For a time 

She did perase thy letters, which to her 
With careful hand I did myself convey — 

Bran, Thanks, thanks to thee ! 

Greth, At length a glance sufficed 

For their contents, and last she threw them by. 
Their seals unbroken — 

Brofi. Hold, my spirit, hold ! 

Oreth, This lord who hath thy hallowed place 
usurped, 
Was ever with her. 

Bran, Curse him. Heaven, from this ! 

May his vile body be a channel house, 
When sickness, foul disease, and loathsome pests, 



Shall all concentre I Hang his unhinged roicd 
Tween sense and madness — madness that hath birth 
In blasted hope and withering despair ! 
And one small glimmering of waking sense. 
To feel its own destruction ! 'Tis my prayer! 
Curse him, oh curse him. Heaven ! 

Gre$k. Till at length, 

Report did spread from her that thou wert dead, 
And they were married. Thou hast all the tale. 

Bran. And 'tis enough — for it hath turned to gall 
All kindly feeling. With what panting hope 
When from my gloomy prison I bad 'scaped. 
Where I had perished but for thought of her. 
Sped I with winged feet o'er land and sea. 
Led by one guardian angel, on and on, — 
Her image in ray memory ! I came ; — 
To feel as fiends of Hell were in my sense. 
To sift all human leaven from its mass. 
And leave me demon ! And their task is done ! 
I will be demon ! She hath known my love. 
And she shall feel the measure of my hate ! 
Farewell — IMl speak no more ! 'Tis almost madness 
Doth riot in me now ! 

Marian, No — no ; and leave me, Elton, now ! 

If thou dost truly love me, thou dost prize 
My unpolluted honor! Oh, forbear 
To stain it, thou, who shouldst of all the world. 
Its firmest champion be — and leave me, Elton ! 

EU, Farewell! 

Mar. One word — As strangers must we meet ! 
Oh ! do not look at me, nor speak to me, 
And more — not touch me ! Conldst thou r^ad my heart ! 
Anguish doth kindle love beyond love's self; 
For love's the solace of the broken heart — 
And now, dear Elton, in my misery — 
Now when the darkness of despair is round, 
More have I longing for thy sweet endearments. 
Than when the sun of joy shone brightly forth. 
But there's a yawning gulph between us gapes, 
We may not, must not leap ! With desp'rate throes 
Rein I the frenzy of my passion in ; 
And when I meet thy glance, or hear thy voice. 
Or feel thy thrilling touch, all's lost again. 
And the swelled waters of the fount gush forth. 
Farewell ! 

EU. And shall I never see thee more 1 

Mar. Once more — once more — when is my fate 
decreed 
By him, its arbiter ; then may we meet. 
The last time, with our child. 

EU. Our child ! 

(Marian waves kirn off^ not trusting herself to speak.) 

Mar. He's gone ! 

Gone with a cold farewell ; no kiss at parting ! 
And I have willed disseverment to bide. 
Where most I'd wish companionship. WeU— well, 
It must be so; 'tis duty points. Kind Heaven, 
I thank thee for the power myself to conquer. 
Where most myself had joyed in victoiy ! 
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Be still— be still, my hearti and look around thee ! 
A fearful struggle is before thee now, — 
Arm for the dreadful contest ! 

(She tinkt into a chair, and buries her face in her 
hands, Branford enters and gazes on her before 

he speaks.) 

Bran. Ha— my lady 7 

Fray must I bend the knee, ere thou canst deign 
To note the presence of a commoner^ 
'Tis well— *tis well, my lady I 

Mar. (rising) Oh, no— no ! 

Taunt me not, Branford; 'tis enough to feel 
My weight of misery ; I cannot bear 
The crushing of such words. Speak kindly to me. 

Bran. Alas, that I should ever meet tJbee thus ! (sits 
a moment then rises suddenltf) 
Woman, I left thee with a blessing on thee, 
And thy young child; all glowing with the trust 
In thy unfailing truth ! I have had woes- 
Big, maddening woes, thick falling on my head ; 
And pain and agony— and I have watched 
My flesh as it has wasted, and have felt 
My strength fast parting ; but within my heart 
It was all sunlight— for 'twas filled with thee t 
Now here I stand— woe, pain and agony. 
Scorned in the promise of repose with thee, 
To find thee — what thou art ! 

jjf^^. Thou dost not think 

Me guilty, Branford ! Then hast grief alone 
At the strange fortune 'tween ua interposed — 
It is I, Branford — and thou dost not think 
Me guilty, as thy fearful words import — 

Bran. Accursed woman, thou art foul as death! 
Couldst not have bowed ihee to appearances. 
E'en if thy heart were callous to my loss, 
For one poor month, ere to thy wantonness. 
Thou didst, 'fore all the world, give basest vent? 

Mar. Branford ! 

Bran. What charnel house of hellish orgies, 
Thou mad'st my dwelling, ere my lingering foot 
Had scarce o'erstepped its threshold ! 

Mar. Branford! 

Bran. Now, 

Vows scorned, the world despised, thine honor blasted, 
Since thou hast won the summit of thy guilt, 
I hope thou'rt happy in it ! 

^ar. Branford— Branford- 

I pity, but I scorn thee ! 

Bran. What to think t 

Is this dissembling T It doth bear the front 
Of noblest virtue. Have I been deceived 7 
She may have deemed me dead. My Marian, 
It may be false, the story they have told me ; 
Say, dost thou love me still 7 

Mar. The tale is false. 

Whatever tale it be, would stamp me guilty. 
And so thou shouldst have felt it, Branford— Ay, 
And when the base tongue of the slanderer 
Had dared one little whisper to my shame, 
Thou shouldst have spurned him lifeless to thy feet! 
I hoped that thou hadst known me ! 



Bran, Pardon— pardon ! 

And say — dost love me still 7 

Mar. Ask me not that — 

A dreadful thought is darting through my brain ! 
He will not in oblivion drown the past, 
And call me " wife " again ! His wife again ! 
Come pain — come death — come any thing but that! 
What will he now 7 

Bran, My Marian — my wife ! 

Hope springs to new existence at thy words ; 
Speak — dost love me still 7 

Mar. (aside) I stand convulsed 

With freezing horror ! He hath called me " wife !" 
Wife — wife to him ! Spare — spare me, Branford, now, 
Thou art not — I — I cannot answer thee ! 

Bran. I'll doubt no longer. Thou must answer me ! 
Is thy heart mine — all mine 7 

Mar. No jot is thine. 

My hope, my love, life, heart, soul, every thing. 
Are Elton's — his alone ! 

Bran, E'en to my hce^ 

Dost glory in thy shame 7 By thine own words. 
Thou art confessed all guilty. To the name — 
The damning name that thou hadst won before. 
Hast thou now " Liar,'' added. 

Mar. Branford ! Nay, 

Assail with scoffs and threats and menaces, 
If it be grateful to thee. I will hear 
With changeless calmness, for I'll think of thcc. 
Not as thou art, but as thou hast been to me. 
Branford, when first my startled eye ran o'er 
The withering characters that spoke thee living. 
What thou hadst suffered, and thy coming pain. 
Smote on my heart and found an echo there, 
To all thine anguish. When I saw thy face, 
PaJe with long misery, my soul gushed forth 
In very agony ; but now thy words 
Have choked the current, and the stream is dry. 
I can but pity thee — I do no more. 
Fix now thine eye on mine. It doth not quail 
Beneath thy gaze; my lip doth quiver not; 
And if my look hath boldness to my view. 
Shrink from the loftiness of scornful pride. 
That knows no jot of guilt. Go, Branford, go ! 

Child, (without) Mother — dear mother ! 

Mar, (in agitation) Come not here, my child ! 
Ah, come not here ! 

Enter Child. 

Child. Dear mother ! 

Bran (rushing to it) Tis my daughter ! 

It is my child ! (He looks in the face of the child and 
starts back) Woman, whose child is this 7 

Mar. Mine, Branford — mine ! 

Bran, And mine- 

Afar. No, no— not thine ! 

Bran, Out with her from my sight, lest in my mad- 
ness, 
I do some deed of horror ! 

Mar. (leading the child out) Go, my daughter. 

Bran. Whera is ray child ! 

Mar, Ask not— oh, ask not now ! 
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Bram, Where is my child 7 

Mar, (ande in great agitation,) I canoot answer 
him! 

Bran, (softening his tone,) Woman, where it my 
daughter f — Give her to me. 
And IMl forgive thee all ! Where is my daaghter T 

Mar, Her mother guards her not*-she is i n Heaven ! 

Bran, Oh, misery ! She died by thee — by thee ! 
Slain by thy cold n^Iect. Alas, my daughter ! 
Have I then lost my child ! AU curses on thee. 
Thou murderess ! 

Mar, Hold this fury of thy tongue ! 

I was her mother, sir ! 

Bran. AU hope is crushed ! 

For nothing live I more ! I will be gone 
And leave thee, now ; go to thy paramour. 
Whom thou didst choose from the hot-blooded crowd 
Called round thee in my dwelling ! 

Mar, (aside,) What is this! 

He calls me wanton-^and he bids me seek 
My paramour ; and now I do remember, 
He hinted of some stoiy they had told him I 
Some villain hath poured poison in his ear ! 
Who can it be ! 

Bran. It is all known to me I 

Where are my letters, filled with love of thee, 
Cast from thee valueless ! 

Mar, (tenderly,) Didst thou write, Branford 7 

Brtrn, Out-*out ! no falsehood jnore \ 

Mar, (aeide musing.) Who hath done this .' 

Bran. Didst thou devise, or he, so cunningly, 
The story of my death, that safe from shame. 
Ye might live on in crime 7 

Mar. Ye powers of Heaven, 

Who hath done this ! 

Bran. I leave thee to thyself. 

I leave thee to all joy that thou canst reap 
From thy polluting sin ! Go— riot in't ! 
My lost, lost child ! 

EUen. Marian, 

Thoa wilt not do this thing. It were thy life 
To place in direst peril. 

Mar, Urge me not. 

To the kind pleadings of the voice of love. 
To scorn, to warning, will I be as steel. 
Oh, £ lien, as the avalanche, that sweeps 
Down from the hills, and ere the startled herdsman. 
Doth note his danger, finds him desolate ; 
As the dread thunderbolt, that comes— is gone— 
And the scathed branches of the riven oak 
Tell of its fiery course— so with a shock. 
Sudden and dreadful, fell upon my ear 
The words of Branford that he deemed me base 

Ellen. Boc thoa art not so ; wherefore grieve 7 

Mar. Enough 

That be doth think me so. Oh, Ellen, Ellen, 
Thou knowest not half the tumult of my bosom i 
Branfcvd my hoshand w a s a nd era hb left me. 
If kindnesf, and profasion of all gifts, 
5 



And stores of comfort passing hope and wish. 

Could happiness confer, then had I been 

Indeed, most happy. He did wrile to me, 

Oft, from abroad, in anxious tenderness; 

Though not one letter to my hand ere came, 

Save that last herald of despair and wo. 

And shall he brand me guilty in the act 

That hath overturned his peace 7 Shall fiendish hale 

Feast in mad triumph on my blighted name. 

And his more bitter misery 7 Shall I, 

With power, mayhap, to right myself and him. 

That power refuse, for that I fear to use it 7 

Dishonor were deserved if honor's worth 

Could not repay such price. My soul is nerved ! 

He shall be satisfied. 

Ellen. Wilt peril life 

For htm who loves thee, hut thou lovest not. 
And by the act his bosom rend, who loves thee, 
And is loved by thee— Elton 7 

Mar. Ellen— Ellen- 

Speak of aught else save him, and I can hear thee ! 

EUen. Why then I can but answer with the boy. 
Heaven speed thee .' 

Mar. I do trust in Heaven for aid ! 

Almost my reason trembles at the scheme 
In mine own reason gendered. If *t be sin. 
The guilty to deceive for this good end. 
To strip the mask from their deformity. 
And save the innocent"-then Heaven forgive mo! 
Night comes — my wishes execute, dear EUen, 
As I have asked thee, and hope the best. 



EUen, Weep now no more. Thou hast triumphant 
proof, 
For him, of innocence. Since now 'tis plain, 
That fate, and not thy will, hath wrought against him. 
He will not step 'tween thee and happiness ; 
Be comforted. 

Marian. Oh, didst thou know him, Ellen, 
As I do know him, and didst comfort thus, 
My ear would drink with joy thine accents in. 
And kindle brightest hope. Alas ! alas ! 
He hath a spirit stern and uncontrolled ; 
When once convinced, most obstinate in will, 
Though may conviction rest on broadest wrong. 
So do I tremble lest be scorn my tale, 
In error resolute. And should he spurn me. 
There were, no longer, hope ! 

EUen, Be thou not spumed. 

With boldest front, in consciousness of right 
And innocence and truth, do thou approach him# 
Courageous, brave opposing look and word ; 
And so compel that justice to be thine, 
Which freely were bestowed not. 

Mar. It shall be. 

If that I sink not— but more dreadful 'tis. 
The thought of meeting Branford in his ire. 
Than was the perilous reality. 
Of braving Gresham to disarm his hate. 
11 Those feaifol looks ! Oh, they do haunt me yet I 
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Ellen. A holy duty to thyself, and til 
Whom best thou lovest, is before thee now. 
I leave thee to perform it ! 

Mar. Is this I ! 

I, who, a poor week gone, was free as air. 
And singing in my glee, from morn till night, 
In heart, if not in words, as merrily 
As doth the bird, whose blithesome carolling, 
Comes to mine ear — once loved— now, mockery I 
Is joy to me, a thing of memory, 
Ne*er to be felt again ! — was ever heart 
So rich, in store of happiness as mine, 
And then, at once, so wretched ! Well I know, 
How Misery doth wander o*er the earth, — 
But then some staff is left though it be frail, 
Her victims to sustain. There's none for me ! 
For I am desolate— all desolate ! 
There's not one comfort doth remain to me ! 
There's not one twinkling hope doth shine on me .' 
And this I suffer, but the prelude is 
To deeper, deadlier anguish, yet my doom f 
He whom I love, is lost for ever to me ! 
And my dear child — its mother's second self I 
My daughter, my sweet daughter I Her bright eyes 
Now beam upon me in that holy trust 
Instinctive, that doth whisper to its soul, 
It is thy mother's hand should lead thee, child ! 
I cannot part from her>— no, not from her ! 
Ob, Heaven, whose power doth temper chastening. 
That it doth slay not, where 'twas meant to save. 
Let it o'ershadow now ! (Enter Branford.) 

Bran. We meet again- 

Let us be calm and honest for the hour; 
That we may know each other. 

Mar. Branford, hear me ! 

A villain, of thy free and open nature 
Has ta'en advantage, and infused thy reason 
With most unworthy tales ; torn not away ! 
This bloodless cheek — and sorrow doth not lie— • 
Shall be the voiceless witness of my truth. 
Thou hast been with a villain ; who hath dared 
To taint my honor, and thou hast believed him ! 
That villain Gresham is ! 

Bran. Go to— go to! 

I begged thee to be honest for the nonce. 
Yet must thou anger nae with gilded tissue 
Of base deceit — mora worthy deepest scorn, 
That to release thyself, thou would'st enchain. 
Another true and guileless. 'Tis good fortune, 
That I am spared that friend, when all beside 
Proved recreant and debased. It will not d(^— 
I pray thee grant my wish — ^be honest now ! 

Mar. Two years we dwelt together—an that time. 
So recreant proved I, that thou'lt seek a stranger. 
Ere I am sought, and trust a stranger's word, 
While I am spumed from thee ! It cannot be ! 
Gresham — 

Bran. I will not hear thee ! 

Mar. Thou thalt hear ! 

By the high-soaring honor that is mine, 
I bid thee hear me ; by my truth to thee. 



That ne'er did swerve from nicest point of right, 

I bid thee hear me ; by ray kindness to thee, 

For on the tablets of thy memory, 

No slightest record is of other part. 

By this, I bid thee hear me ; and by Heaven, 

Thy master, sir, and mine, I bid thee hear me ! 

Branford, I will be heard ! 

Bran. To-morrow then— 

I have not patience now— I did not think 
To hear a round, set story. Be't to-morrow— 
I'll school myself to listen — Now to business— 
For that's my errand here— Wl^t hast thou couiuelled 
With — I'll not name him — 

Afar. We shall meet again. 

Only to part for ever ! 

Bran. Why— that's well— 

And for thyself— 

Mar. I am thy wife— «o, thine ; 

What is for me, canst thou alone, proclaim. 

Bran. That's well again, in troth. What doet 
propose 
For — thou canst guess my meanings— 

Mar. Iknownot*^ 

Pity — oh, pity me ! It is tor thee 
To point the spot where shall this broken heart 
Find its sad shelter to life's early close. 
Though to thy mind, I am defiled with guilt, 
I am not past thy pity— Oh, be kind — 
For thou hast kindness— and where'er I go. 
Oh, give to me my child ! 

Bran. What if I choose 

To drown remembrance of the past, and take ihe« 
Back to my arms again 7 

Mar. Ne'er can we, Branford, 

Be linked together more ! 

Bran. Iflsay"yes," 

What's to prevent f And if I speak the word- 
Afar. Thou wilt not jest with me — 

Bran. There is no jest. 

I would have answer— speak— " yes " or " no," 
And quickly .' 

Mar. Branford— 

Bran. WeU— 

Mar. It cannot be ! 

Since was I thine, I have another's been ;— 
My child is not thy child ! In sight of this. 
Thou canst not take me back — 

Bran. I did not ask thee. 

To thrust the hated record in my face, 
Of all thou hast been ! Answer thou but this ; 
What if I take thee to my arms again f 

Mar. I am bewikleied ! See me at thy feet — 
Mercy ! oh, mercy ! 



It is no uncommon mistake to suppose that exagge- 
ration is essential, or at least, proper to fiction. The 
truth is rather the reverse. A principal use and justi- 
fication of fiction is to redaoe and harmonize the teem- 
ing exaggerations of real life. 
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Orif iaal. 

A CBAYTBR ntOK AH UKPUBLUHBD TRANSLATION 
OP AZSLIO'S NOVEL, CALLED, 

"HETTORE FIERAMOSCA.*' 

** Man's love ta of nan'a life a thinf apftrt— 
Ti« woauB'swholoajcistoiico."— CHiLDE makolo. 

The ancieat convent on the island between Mount 
Gargano and Barletta, had been dedicated to St. Ursula. 
Its walls now show but a mass of rains over^grown with 
thorns and ivy; but at the period of our history, 
they were in tolerable preservation, and formed an edi- 
fice of gloomy aspect, that had been raised by the Urdy 
remorse of a princess of Anjoa, who came there to end 
in sanctity a life that had been passed amid the licen- 
tious pursuits of pleasure and ambition. A solitude of 
more perfect amenity and calmness could not have been 
desired. 

LTpon a rocky edge about twenty yards above the sea, 
there is a level piece of ground hardly exceeding five 
hundred paces in circuit; and at the farthest angle of 
this plain, stood the chapel of the convent. lu entrance 
was through a lofty gothic portal, and the interior was 
composed of three aisles under pointed arches, suppor- 
ted by slender columns, richly carved in grotesque fash- 
ion of architectural ornament that belonged to the era 
of their erection ; and lighted by a lofty window of 
stained glass where the setting sun gleamed dimly 
through coarsely colored glass, covered with grim figures 
of St, Ursula and her ten thousand virgins, carried by 
the most horrific looking angels that ever opened their 
wings on tomb-stone or window-pane. 

It was now near the evening, and the few monks who 
■till lingered in the delapidated monastery, hard by, 
were chaunting the vespers behind the great altar, in 
long and monotonous cadences, while a graceful female 
figure was kneeling in prayer beside a monument, 
already growing old with time, and placed under a 
canopy of marble, carved with vine-leaves and the figures 
of various animals, not easily distinguished. Beneath 
that costly tomb reposed the princess who founded the 
convent, and the lady in prayer, covered even to the 
feet with a veil, whiter than the marble, might have 
been taken for a statue to which some artist of more 
perfect taste had given the attitude of prayer, as a rich 
and appropiate ornament to the tomb— if some tresses 
of ehestnot colored hair had not been seen to have esca- 
ped from the confinement of the veil, and to be waving 
in the breeie, and her eyelids raised from time to time, 
discovered dark blue eyes, in which shone through tears 
the fervency of earnest supplication. 

Poor Genevia ! she had never been so much in need 
of the aid of prayer than now, that she found herself 
in a situation where the female heart has not in its own 
atrtngth the ability for self-conqnest. 

She fepeated, but too late, of the determinatiott to 
follow Fieranosea, and to unite in some degree, her 
late to that of the man whom she was bound in pru- 
dence and in doty, above all others, to avoid. She re- 
pented of having remained ■• long without informing 



herself certainly whether her husband were alive or 
dead. Reason suggested that what had not been done 
heretofore, might be doue yet ; but her heart whispered 
it is too late : and that too UUe bounded as an irrevoca- 
ble decree. Her days were lung, anxious and bitter, 
deprived of every hope of exlricaling herself from the 
difficulty, at all events without yielding wholly to the 
power of one or other of the iufiuences which warred 
together in her bosom. Her beauty was fading under 
the force of such a conflict. 

The morning hours and thoAe of mid-day passed off 
with less difficulty. She worked at embroidery; and 
she possessed books, and could walk in the convent 
garden. But the evenings ! Her darkest thoughts and 
most perplexing cares, seemed like those insects which 
become mora numerous and annoying as the sun de- 
clines. Genevia then would seek a refuge in the char 
pel ; where, if she found not joy and peace of mind, 
she gained some interval of consolation. 

Her prayer was brief, and never varied. " Most 
Holy Virgin," she said ; " grant that I may desire not 
to love him." And sometimes she added, *' grant that 
I may resolve to seek for Grajano with the wish to find 
biro." But her heart often refu.sod to Join in the latter 
petition. 

By constantly repeating these words, she kept herself 
continually thinking of Fieramosca, even at the moment 
when her voice was raised in a prayer that she might 
forget him. Thus she went on, sighing and mourning, 
but it too plainly appeared which was the stronger in- 
clination of her heart. This day, however, by one of 
those sudden alterations that t>elong to our nature, she 
seemed strengthened to adopt finally the better resolu* 
tion. The idea of an illness which her failing health 
warned her to expect, and of death coming among the 
terrors of a troubled conscience, turned the scale in 
favor of the resolution to . inform herself respecting 
Gnyano; and when she should find him, to return to 
him, at all events, and at whatever coet. If Fieramos- 
ca had been present she would have announced to him 
such a resolution, at the very time, without a moment's 
hesitation ; and as she came out of the chapel she said 
to herself: '' This very evening he shall see and know 
it all." 

The monkf , having finished their chaunting, passed 
out, one by one, through a small door that led to the 
cloisters, and silently betook themselves to their respec- 
tive cells. Grenevia passed out after them. She enter- 
ed a gallery that surrounded a little garden in the 
middle of which was a well under a roof supported by 
four stone pillars. Thence traversing a long passage 
she came to a court-yard in the rear, one side of which 
was formed of a small habitation, always open, and in- 
tended for the accommodation of strangers ; being se- 
parata from the rest of the buildings. Genevia was 
here alone with the young woman that had been saved 
by Fieramosca, and they together occupied two or three 
chambera, which, according to the custom in convents, 
did not communicate the one with the other, but opened 
upon a gallery common to them all. Generia, entering 
the room where they were used to pass the greater part 
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of the day, found Zoraida buty at a tambour-frame, and 
singing as she worked a canzonet in the Arabian lan- 
guage full of those low tones that mark the songs of 
almost all the nations of the torid zone. She looked a 
moment at the work, and sighed. It was a mantle of 
blue satin embroidered in silver, which they were toge- 
ther making for Fieramosca. She then took her seat 
in a balcony shaded with vines, and looking towards 
Barletta. The sun was already hid behind the hills of 
Puglia ; a few streaks of cloud floated near the horizon 
in the brilliant western sky, like fishes of gold swim- 
ming in a sea of fire ; and their reflection was seen in 
the water in long lines broken here and there by the 
white sail of a fisherman's boat, which a light breeze 
was propelling towards the shore. The eyes of the 
fair one were fixed on the mole of the harbor which was 
before her, and from whose shadow sho saw a Hiile 
boat put out and steer towards the island. 

Now she was more than ever desirous of some event 
that might produce a decision of her choice, for what- 
ever the decision might be, in her actual state of mind 
it could not fail to a relief. But how tedious and how 
painful those moments of suspense ! She longed to have 
Fieramosca there with her; she longed to have the mo- 
ment arrive when he should have heard those words 
which she was to find so difficult to pronounce ; if he 
did not come, or came too late, would she another day 
be resolute to speak them 7 

The dark spot that scarcely seemed to change its po- 
sition, now was seen on the sea approaching the shore. 
After a quarter of an hour had passed, it .had visibly in- 
creased in size, and now it might, though with difficulty 
be discerned to be a skifi*, which a man was guiding 
towards her. Genevia recognized him and felt a weight 
pressing on her heart. By a sudden revulsion of her 
thoughts, she believed it to be impossible to say that to 
bim which an instant previous she had considered irre- 
▼ocably determined. She would now have seen with 
pleasure that little boat change its course and go back ; 
but, on the contrary, it came nearer and nearer— alrea- 
dy it was near the island ; and now she could plainly 
hear the oars as they dipped and rose from the water. 

*' Zoraida, itehold !'' said she turning toward her 
companion, who slightly raised her head, in the atti- 
tndo of one who listens, and then fixed her eyes again 
upon her work. Genevia descended, and passing along 
the shore to the spot where the boat approached the 
island, reached the strand by a stair>way chiselled out 
of the stone, at the moment that Fieramosca had thrown 
the oars into the skiff and secured its prow to the rock. 
But if she wanted the heart to declare her resolution, 
Fieramosca, who had on his part, also, something im- 
portant to reveal, did not feel more courage for it than 
she did. Having been for a long time at a distance 
from the places where Grajano fought, he had received 
but very little tidings of him. Those soldiers who came 
from Romania, were either misinformed or mistook the 
name when they reported that he hod been slain. To 
yield his belief to them had suited his inclinations too 
well to allow bim to refuse them credit, or to take much 
pains to obtain oertatn information as to the fact. It 



rarely happens that one who fears to discover only evil 
to himself, is anxious to see very clearly ; thus reluo- 
tant to know the truth, he had delayed inquiry till the 
day when his own eyes convinced him of the error. He 
returned to Barletta deliberating with himself, and all 
the time undecided whether he should tell Genevia or 
conceal it from her. The former would separate her 
from him for ever; the latter seemed unjustifiable ; and 
then how could he hide any thing from her, who was ac- 
customed to read all his thoughts f In this uncertainty 
of purpose he arrived at the island, nor had he decided 
when he met Genevia, and then, forced by circumstan- 
ces to determine at once in the one way or the other, 
he, for the time, without premeditation, adopted the 
purpose of concealment, saying to himself, " I will con- 
sider further." 

" I come late this evening,*' said he, ** but I have had 
great aflairs in hand, and bring you great news." 

** News!" exclaimed Genevia; " good or evil T" 

" Good, and by the help of God, in a few days we 
shall have better still." 

Arrived at the open space before the chapel, they 
proceeded to a spot on the extreme verge of the rock, 
where the descent is perpendicular to the sea-— a spot 
marked by a low, ruinous wall and a circle of cypress- 
trees, under whose shelter were several rude seats, and 
a cross of wood. Seating themselves here, in the siF- 
very rays of the moon, which already had overcome the 
purple light of sunset, Fieramosca resumed the dis- 
course. 

" Rejoice, my Genevia ! this has been a glorious day 
for Italy and for us ; and unless God favors injustice, it 
will be the beginning of greater glory. But now it It 
necessary to summon your fortitude; now you must 
show yourself a model for the dames of Italy." 

** Proceed," said she, fixing her eyes upon his face, as 
if to study his features, and to anticipate, by reading 
their expression, what was the proof to which he was 
about to put her firmness. " Speak ; I am a woman, 
but I have a heart." 

" I know it, Genevia, and sooner would I doubt the 
rising of the sun to-morrow, than doubt of thee !" 

He then informed her of the challenge, explained 
minutely bow it arose, told of his going to the French 
camps, of his return, of the combat that was in prepa- 
ration ;•— and how animated were his words, how full 
of the love of his country and of glory; — how the pres- 
ence of Genevia heightened the flame, may be imagined 
by such readers as have felt their hearts beat more ra- 
pidly when speaking of some generous deed performed 
for their native land, and listened to by a loved fair one 
capable of the same sentiments. 

From time to time, as Fieramosca went on, unfolding 
the events and their expected sequel, increasing in en- 
ergy of language and gesture, the breathing uf Genevia 
became more frequent; her bosom swelled as if it were 
a veil inflated with gusts of wind ; — it rose and sank at 
the breathings of impetuoua affections, discordant in> 
deed, but all worthy of herself. Her eyes which seem- 
ed to move with tlie words of the warrior, flashed fir* 
as they kindled with enthusiasm. 
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When he closed, she laid her fair, soft hand on the I 
hilt of his sword, and raising her face, nhe said with | 
earnestness, " If I had your arm — if I could use this {j 
sword, which I can scarcely lift, you should not go 
alone; no! and it should never be my lot to hear it 
said, ' the Ctalians have conquered, but he remains on the 
field !' Oh, I know well, that conquered you will never 
retom ;" and here, at the thought of danger so near, 
she could not restrain the tears that fell on the hand of 
Fieramosca. 

" Why do yoa weep, Genevia ; do you really wish 
that the combat should not be fought ?" 

" Oh, no. Hector; do me not such wrong;*' and dry- 
ing her tears she added eagerly, " I do not weep; it is 
over now ;" — and she paused a moment, then with a 
smile, which the teai-^rop still on her eyelids rendered 
only the more beautiful, she said, " I wished to talk of 
swords and battles, and to seem brave, but my weak- 
ness is betrayed, and I deserve it." 

'* Women, like you, could cause miraculous things to 
be done by the sword, without your touching it ; you 
might turn the world topsy-turvy if you knew how to act. 
I speak not of you alone, Genevia, but of the women of 
Italy, in general, who, unfortunately, arc not like you." 

The last expression was overheard by Zoraida, who 
had approached with a basket of fruit, with cakes, 
honey and other delicacies. She held it on her left 
arm, and in her right hand she carried a goblet of white 
wine. Her vestments were' made after the oriental 
fashion, and the fantastic taste of her country was 
shown in the choice of colors, all of the most vivid hue. 
Her head preserving also the mode of Eastern nations, 
was ornamented with bands plaited together, the ends 
of which fell upon her bosom. She had that high eye- ! 
brow, and eagle glance — that brown — and if I may so ' 
call it — ^o/i2ea-tinted skin which belongs to a race of 
people that live near Caucasas. In the midst of her 
aflTectionate manners, flashes of a barbarous nature 
would sometimes appear, of a daring and disrespectful 
frankness. 

She stood gazing on Hector and Genevia, and, in the 
Italian tongue— but with a pronunciation that showed 
the foreigner, she said, " You spoke of women. Hec- 
tor, I desire also to understand what you said." 

" Not of women," replied Genevia; " we were speak- 
ing of a dance in which we should make a sorry figure." | 

Those words greatly excited the curiosity of Zoraida, '< 
and Hector therefore related to her all that he had told 
Genevia. 

She stood in suspense and doubt a little while, and 
then shaking her head, she said, ** I do not comprehend. 
Such quarrels, so much noise, because the French say 
they have little esteem for you. But they have surely 
said the same thing more plainly by coming to your 
country to eat your grain and drive you from your dwel- 
lings. And have not the Spaniards equally shown the 
aame opinion of you, coming also to Italy, and doing 
the same that the French have done 7" 

" The hind does not chase the lion to his den; it is 
the lion hunts the hind, and devours him. Zoraida, we 
«r8 not here among barbarians, where force alone de- 



cides every thing. It would be too mnch to relate to 
you what claims the crown of France possesses over this 
kingdom. You must know, however, that it is ti feif 
of the Holy See, which means that it belonged to the 
church, and the church, about two hundred years ago, 
invested Charles, Duke of Provence, with it." 

** Oh, very well, and who gave it to the church 7" 

" It was given by a warrior of France called Robert 
Guiscard, who had become master of it by conquest." 

" Now I comprehend less than ever, the book which 
Genevia has given me, and which I have read all through, 
and with attention. Tell me, was it not written by /mo- 
Ben-Juivf?" 

*' Yos." 

" And does it not say that all men are made in the 
image of God, and redeemed with his blood 7 I under^ 
stand how there may be, among Christians, some, who 
making a bad use of power, may possess themselves of 
the property, and take the lives of their equals ; but 
how this wrong can be changed into a right, descend- 
ing from father to son, I do not comprehend." 

'' I know not," said Fieramosca, smiling, ** whether 
you do not understand, or understand too much ; but 
this is certain ; without such right, what would become 
of the popes and emperors and kings? And without 
them, how would the world go on 7" 

Zoraida shrugged her shoulders, and said no more. 
She spread a collation, with the contents of her basket, 
upon one of the seats, having first covered it with a nap- 
kin, which had the fragrance of freshly washed linen. 

" Oh, yes," said Hector, to divert the sadness that 
still lingered on the brow of Genevia, ** let us try to be 
happy while we can, and let the world go on just as it 
pleases. Let us now eat these delicacies in good spirits." 

** The proverb," proceeded Fieramosca, " bids us not 
to speak of the dead while at table ; no more of the 
combat; let us speak of joyful things. We shall have 
a festival soon. Signor Gonsalvo has ordered a tourna- 
ment, a buU-Bght, with plays and balls and dinner-par- 
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*' What do you say 7 And the French ?" said Genevia. 

** The French will be there also ; a truce is offered to 
them, and they cannot be so unmannerly as to refuse it. 
The purpose is to celebrate the arrival of Donna Elvira, 
the great captain's daughter, whom he loves better than 
his own eyes; and he is determined that there shall be 
a great celebration." 

The questions of the two ladies* were hot without 
number, but must be leffc to the reader's imagination ; 
and Hector gave the most lively satisfaction in answer- 
ing first one and the other. 

" Delightful f is it so 7 His daughter. Donna Elvira, 
was sick at Taranto, and now being cured, she rejoins 
her father ; and it seems that he does for her what he 
would net do for himself. In Taranto, lately, I was 
told that the Spanish soldiers were mutinous because 
they were not paid, and as Inigo related it, the life of 
Gonsalvo was preserved as by miracle, for all those 
devils were raging round him with their pikes. A cer- 
tain fellow named Yciar, a captain of infantry, afVer 
Gronsalvo had declared that he had no money, call- 
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ed out with a loud voice and indaoent laagnago— 
that his daughter mi^ht get it for him. The tu- 
mult ended, and in the evening all was quiet. The 
next morning, when every one ro«e, what think you they 
saw 7 There was Captain Yciar hanging with a pike 
through him, from the window of the house that he 
made his quarters, but to those who had thrust their 
pikes against Gonsalvo's breast, nothing was done to 
hurt a hair of their heads." 

With this kind of chat the evening wore away ; and 
at last Fieramosca rose, and accompanied by both the 
ladies, proceeded towards his boat. Genevia descended 
to the lowest point of the rock, but Zoraida remained 
al>ove,,and when Hector saluted her as he stepped into 
the skiff, she made no answer, but moved away. He 
took no notice of it, but said to Crenevia, ** She did not 
perceive me. You will bid her adieu for me. Now, 
adieu. To*day may be the last, or nearly so, that you 
will see me here." 

He struck the oars into the water and parted from 
the island. Qenevia having re-ascended the steps, stood 
on the height a little while, looking after him, as the 
two diverging lines of his bo%t*s wake grew longer on 
the sea, and when she could distinguish them no more, 
the entered the apartments, and resigned herself to an 
goish and remorse. b. kdwardb. 
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Wbkhck come those shrieks, so wild and shrill. 
That cut like blades of steel the air, 

Causing the creeping blood to chill 
With the sharp cadenoe of despair f 

They come again, as if a heart 

Were cleft in twain by one quick blow, 

And every string had voice apart 
To send forth its peculiar woe ! 

Whence came they 7 From yon temple, where 

An altar raised for private prayer 

Now forms the warrior's marble bed, 

Who Warsaw's gallant armies led. 

The dim funereal tapers throw 

A holy lustre o'er his brow, 

And burnish with their rays of light 

The mass of curls that gather bright 

Above the haughty brow and eye 

Of a young boy, that's kneeling by. 

What hand is that whose icy press 
Clings to the dead with death's own grasp, 

But meets no answering caress- 
No thrilling fingers seek its clasp 7 

It is the hand of her, whose cry 

Ran wildly late upon the air, 
When the dead warrior met her eye. 

Outstretched upon the altar there. 






Now with wbiC0 l\jp% aad stony eyv 

She murmurs forth her misery. 

But hark ! The tramp of heavy feet 

Is heard along the bloody street, 

Nearer, and nearer yet, they come, 

With clinking arms aad noiseless dram. 

They leave the pavement.. Flowers that spread 

Their beauties by the path they tread, 

Are crushed and broken. Crimson hands 

Rend brutally their blooming bands. 

Now whispered curses, low and deep. 

Around the holy temple creep. 

The gate is burst ; aruiBanbaad 

Rush in, and savagely demand. 

With brutal voice and oath profane, 

The startled boy for exile's chain. 

The mother sprang with gesture wild. 
And to her bosom snatched the child ; 
Then with pale cheek and flashing eye. 
Shouted with fearful energy— 
** Back, ruffians, back ! nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead. 
Nor touch the living boy. I stand 
Between him and your lawless band. 
No traitor he. But listen ! I 
Have cursed your master's tyranny. 
I cheered my lord to join the band 
Of those who swore to free our land ; 
Or fighting, die ; and when he pressed 
Me for the last time to his breast, 
I knew that soon his form would be 
Low as it is, or Poland free. 
He went and grappled with the foe, 
Laid many a haughty Russian low ; 
But he is dead— the good—- the brave. 
And I, his wife, am wors e a slave. 
Take me and bind these arms, these bands, 
With Russia's heaviest iron bands, 
And drag me to Siberia's wild 
To perish, if 'twill save my child.' 
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** Mad woman, stop !" the leader cried. 
Tearing the pale boy from her side ; 
And in his ruffian grasp he bora 
His victim to the temple door. 
"One moment !" shrieked the mother, " one- 
Can land or gold redeem my son 7 
If so, I bend my Polish knee, 
And, Russian ! ask this boon of thee. 
Take palaces, take land, take all ; 
But leave him free from Russian thrall. 
Take these'" And her white arms and hands 
She stripped of rings and diamond bands. 
And tore from braids of long black hair 
The gems that gleamed like star>Iight thera ; 
Unclasped the brilliant coronal. 
And carcanet of orient pearl; 
Her cross of blazing rabies last 
Down to the Russian's feet she cast. 
He stooped to seise the glittering store— 
Upspringing from the marble floor, 
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The mother, with a cry of joy. 
Snatched to her leaping heart the boy ! 
But no — the Russian's iron grasp 
Again undid the mother's clasp. 
Forward she fell with one long cry 
Of more than mother's agony. 

But the bmve child is roused at length, 
And breaking from the Russian's hold, 

He stood a giant in the strength 
Of his young spirit fierce and bold. 

Proudly he toward; his flashing eye, 

So blue and yet so bright, 
Seemed kindled from the eternal sky, 

So brilliant was its light. 

His curling lip and crimson cheeks 

ForeteU the thought before he speaks. 

With a full ▼oice of proud command 

He turns upon the wondering band : 

" Ye hold me not, n<^— no, nor can, 

This hour has made the boy a man. 

The world shall witness that one soul 

Fears not to pro^e itself a Pole. 

I knelt betide my slaughtered sire, 

Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire ; 

I wept upon bis marbl^ brow-— 

Yes, wept— I was a child— but now 

My noble mother on her knee 

Has done the work of years for me. 

Although in this small tenement 

My soul is cramped-'^iinbowed, unbent, 

I've still within me ample power 

To free myself this very hour. 

This dagger in my heart and then 

Where is tbe boasted power of men?" 

He drew aside his broidered vest 

And there, like slumbering serpent's crest, 

The jewelled baft of poignard bright, 

Glittered a moment on the sight: 

"Ha! start ye back t Fool, coward, knave! 

Think ye the knife my father gave 

Would drink the life-bUKid of a slave 7 

The pearls, that on the handle ilame, 

Would blush to rubies in their shame ! 

The blade would quiver in thy breast, 

Ashamed of such ignoble rest! 

No ! thus I rend the tyrant's chain, 

And fling him back a boy's disdain !" 

A moment, and the funeral light 
Fkshed on the jewelled weapon bright 
Another ! and his young heart's blood 
Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood. 
Quick to his mother's side he sprang, 
And on tho air his clear voioe rang : 
" Up, mother, up ! I'm fr ee I 'm free ! 
The ohoioe was death or slavery ; 
Up, mother, up !— look on the son**- 
His freedom is for ever won ; 



And now he waits one holy kiss 
To bear his father home in bliss ; 
One last embrace, one blessing, one ! 
To prove thou k newest, approvest thy son. 
What! silent yet? Can'st thou not fsel 
My warm blood o'er thy heart congeal T 
Speak, mo^er, speak !— lift up thy head. 
What ! speechless still T Then art thou dead ! 
Great God, I thank thee! Mother, I 
Rejoice with one like thee to die !" 
Slowly he falls. The clust'ring hair 
Rolls back and leaves the forehead bare. 
One long, deep breath, and his pale head 
Lay on his mother's bosom, dead. 
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AN APPXAL. 

Wb blush when we name Bunker Hill ; and are dis- 
posed to skulk away, and hide ourself in some secret 
comer, out of the sight and the cognizance of men. 
And so blosheth every American that hath a soul; the 
finger-post of whose mind hath not so rotted at the base, 
that it toppleth and directeth downward to the earth 
and sordid things, but pointeth upward and onward. 
" Who of you would build a house and siltcth not down 
first and counteth the cost?" And did not the pro- 
jectors of the monument on Bunker Hill; who would 
commemorate thereby the birth-place of Freedono— the 
glorious impulse to a world would rear an altar of sacti- 
fice for patriotism on that holy of holies — did not they 
count the cost? Had they no treasury, that there 
standeth a monument half finished,.a byeword and a 
reproach— dishonoring and cumbring the ground that 
supporteth it ? Aye, truly, they did count ; and thought 
to draw from an exhaustless treasury— .4 nation** grati- 
tude ! a people's pairiotitm /—-and it is that such a 
treasury should so soon reverberate the hollow sound of 
emptiness, that we are humbled and ashamed — that we 
would hide from the face of men ! 

Think of tt ! Men and women of America, reflect 
upon it ! But sixty years have we been a nation. Our 
growth is of less than yesterday ; so small a period in 
the lapse of years, that were all departed time to be 
spread out before us as a map, the prick of a needle's 
point would more than suffice to define our boundaries 
and existence there ! And yet we are a mighty, a pros- 
perous, a glorious people ; a wonder to all nations, our- 
selves foremoU amongst them. Our edifice towers above 
kingdoms and principalities and hoary empires-^over- 
topping the handiwork of centuries on centuries — this 
edifice of a moment! We were nothing, and in a 
twinkling, we are every thing! Our history is a sen- 
tence. " We fought, conquered, were free, and are a 
great nation !" They that saw our sun of fi^eedom rise, 
have not yet all passed away. They yet breathe ! — 
they that fought on Bunker Hill ! Aye, breathe, and 
move among us, and speak to us— they that helped to 
make us what we are ; and we listen to the tale of the 
inspiring work from their own mouths. Tbe sacred 
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blood of the martjrra to achieve what we enjoy, yei 
tinges the ground where it fell, for the earth hath not 
had time to driuk it up. Our fathers — our own imme- 
diate fathers, by whom we were begotten, created and 
fixed our fortunes on a rock, and with ail these pure, 
running, gushing founts of inspiration to patriotism, we 
have buiided a monument, and left it half made ! Oh, 
it is more than a shame — it is a bitter, burning, accurs- 
ed thing ! 

And it is an aggravation of the degradation of our 
own honor, that no difficult testimony of our patiotism 
was demanded. It was not asked that we should be- 
come pilgrims to a distant shrine, like Musslemen to 
their prophet's tomb. It was not asked of us that we 
should mortify our flesh, and distort our limbs as doth 
the Hindoo devotee— nor that we should separate our- 
selves from men, and live in hermit solitude liko the 
saints of olden time; no, nor to sacrifice one of the 
least of our hopes or affections, or aught that were in- 
deed a hard thing ; but only and simply to bestow of 
our superfluity of dross — a little mite I and we cannot 
give it I 

But what is the utility of a monument, cry some in 
excuse 7 Aye, uiility ! It is an expressive word — a 
word of four syllables ! and it is used to cover a multi- 
tude of sins! Out upon iii It is used to cloak the 
very degradation of sordid selfishness ! Utility ! Oh, 
this is the age of utility ! We build great stone houses, 
and labor like dogs from morning to night, and become 
strangers, in our toil, to the sweet afiections, and the 
gentler sensibilities, and the enchanting perceptions of 
our natures — we swallow our food with the rapidity of 
any quickest thing we can fancy, to the manifest expo- 
sure of ourselves to strangulation, that not a moment 
may be lost, and we hoard and hoard, neither enjoying 
of ourselves the fruits of our labor, not opening its bene- 
fits to others. We build great railroads, for they will 
yield percentage; we dig huge canals, for they will 
yield percentage ; we make steamboats hiss and sput- 
ter, and fly, for they will yield percentage; and when 
others come upon our track, we coont not life as aught 
in the one absorbing pursuit, and in the fierce compe- 
tition, louder hisses the steam, broader spatter and 
spatter the wheels, and faster flies the boat, and then, a 
sound as of thunder— a few shrieks, and hundreds are 
hugged in the embrace of death ! and all this is utility! 
Then a mite of these hoards is asked of us. that a monu- 
ment may be reared to their memory, who bled to give 
as title to build railroads, and dig canals, and propel 
steamboats, and send our great ships, like living things, 
flapping their huge.wings across the waters, to fill up 
our storehouses with the useful and the beautiful things 
of the whole earth, and we shake our heads and cry out 
aloud, '' Where is the utility ?" 

Again, saith the unwilling one; <' I am not of Mas- 
sachusetts ; let the people of Massachusetts build their 
own monuments !" Had our fathers said thus, we had 
not been free. What! shall the title to Bunker Hill be 
given up to Massachusetu ! Will a nation surrender 
its birthright. Bunker Hill and iu enduring glory are 
the patrimony of every American heart* The men who 



fought there, knew no boundaries, oo divisions. Tbey 
fought as Americans — for their whole country ! And 
they fought as well at Saratoga, and White Plains, and 
Brandywine, and Yorktown, as at Bunker Hill ! for 
they fought as Americans, for their whole coontry ! 
Their memories belong to their whole coontry ! In the 
great question of Freedom, and its birth and its results, 
Massachusetts men and New York men and South Caro- 
lina men are cast in the grand and glorious name of 
Americans— countrymen 1 Massachusetts men and 
New York' men and South Carolina men fought side by 
side, shoulder to shoulder, and their dust mingles be- 
neath the same sod where their patriot blood ran out in 
a commingled stream ! Oh, let not their children cre- 
ate divisions that the fathers had not ! 

And now an appeal is made once more. Americans, 
shall the monument be finished 7 Women of America, 
take up this cause I Be you the avengers of your coun- 
try's honor! Wipe you away the stain that is upon us ! 
Plead, implore, weep ! There may be hard hearts that 
can withstand your prayers. Who shall withstand 
your tears 7 Weep ! that we may no longer be a bye- 
word. Your mothers cheered and supported and filled 
with courage the bosoms of our fathers in the hour of 
trial and dismay— and their memories are blessed. 
Let their daughters emulate their mothers ; and cry, 
'' give ! give !" and awake sluggish patriotism, and 
tear away the enfolditig shroud of selfishness—- and they, 
too, shall be blessed in their day and generation! 

H. r. H. 
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** Let me weep awhile ! 
Bear with me— give this ludden paaaion sway! 
Thoughts of my son, his cruelty, his fuile 
Come, M a wind that o'er a reed hath sway ; 
Till my heart dies with vearnings and sick fears { 
Oh ! could my life melt from me in these tearB!** 

Seated by her embroidery-frame, Mary Stuart, the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, was adding the last silken 
violet to a rich border of fruit and flowers, which her 
magic needle had wrought on a robe of thick, orange- 
colored silk. Her supper stood untastcd on a little ta- 
ble at her elbow ; and it was not till the twilight had 
darkened all the brilliant colors into one, that she per- 
mitted herself a moment's respite — then she turned to 
the table and placed a bit of food between her lips. 
With difiiculty she swallowed it, pushed the table from 
her, and threw her graceful form back into her heavy 
chair. Bright tears gathered in her eyes, and she look- 
ed mournfully on the nearly finished robe, and murmur- 
ed, " It will soon be finished — this sweet hope will no 
longer cheer me, and then what will occupy my lonely 
hours? Alas, what a fearful thing it is to be alone 
with bitter thoughts !'' 

The unhappy captive wiped the tears from her face, 
had lights placed by her embroidery-frame, and again 
plied her needle, while dark and gloomy retrospections 
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piiAsed tbroui^h her mind. She tbooght with painful 
regret of France, her own dear France, the home of her 
yottth, the land of gaiety and chivalry. While the«e 
tboaghtt occupied her mind, her taper fingers lingered 
on the tilk, and large tears rolled down her still round 
cheektf, and soiled the rich embroidery over which 
she bent. A moment and a deep color was breaking 
into her cheeks, over which the teardrops fell at more 
distant intervals. She was thinking of Scotland, then 
of her reception afler croming the channel to take pos- 
session of her hereditary crown. She remembered the 
ridicule her refined accomplishments had excited in the 
rude people she was called upon to govern ; then the 
ivarm blood deepened and burned in her cheeks, almost 
drying the tears that lingered there with its heat. 
Darnley, the sensual, brutal Darnley was in her mind, 
the husband on whom she had, for a time, lavished the 
wealth of her warm affections ; the man who had re- 
warded her love with infidelity, and her kindness with 
base ingratitude. By degrees her cheeks regained their 
pure white— the muscles of her sweet mouth were 
working about the comers, and twitching under the 
whit«i skta ; her open forehead concentrated itself, and 
her little hand lay trembling upon the frame, with the 
needle between iu fingers. The working of that speak- 
ing face told more plainly than words, that the horrid 
circttinstances of Darnley's murder were passing in her 
imagination; but the remembrance of the foul suspi- 
cions that had been attached to herself, soon brought 
back the glow to her cheek and the peculiar brightness 
to her eye ; her graceful head was erect with the con- 
•ctousness of perfect innocence. Indeed, it is aston- 
ishing that the suspicions of murder could rest for a 
moment on one who had never been found guilty of a 
single act of croeKy, and who, to her kind and gentle 
oaiure, together with a want of firmness, owed all her 
misfortunes. In short, the very womanly virtues of 
Mary Stuart proved the ruin of the Queen of Scotland ; 
while the want of those virtues kept the tigress Elisa- 
beth upon the throne of England, and gave her power 
over the liberty and life of her beautiful cousin. The 
cunning and duplicity of Elizabeth and her want of 
feeling were her safety ; while the very frankness and 
gaiety of Mary's disposition, expanded as it had un- 
wisely been by a foreign education, helped to work her 
roin. A want of proper resolution rather than an un- 
holy passion led to her union with Bothwel. Now she 
eould look back and trace the events that led to that 
meet imprudent step ; but when she reflected on that, 
her thoughts shrunk from it as the plague-spot of her 
lifo. Now when it presented itself before her in the 
solitude of her reflections, with an expression of self- 
disgust she dropped her needle, drew back shuddering 
into her chair and covered her face, as if that could still 
the eoosciottsness of her self-abasement. For some 
mooMBts she sat, still pressing her hands to her face, 
while her low sobbing broke the stillness of -the apart- 
ment; when she arose, and with trembling steps ad- 
^ranood to a table at the head of her couch, on which 
wms a ecuoifix with a small image of our Saviour ezqui- 
•italy wronght in silver. 
6 



One that had observed the unfortunate qoeen kneel- 
ing before that crucifix in the beautiful humility of her 
heart, with her streaming eyes fixed earnestly on the 
«ilver image, her fingers clasped, and the pearls on her 
slender neck rising and falling with her quick respire* 
tion, must have forgiven her worat offences in the eer» 
tainty of her deep repentance. God forgave them, even 
though her sincere prayer ascended from a miegnided 
though humble heart. As the energy of her supplies^ 
tion abated, a sweet calmness overspread her features^ 
and she arose with the spirit of a smile beaming in her 
face, and her fancy hovering round her son, as when a 
sweet infant she had last seen him. Hope came to her 
heart again as she thought of him, and with quiet eye 
she arose and returned to her employment. 

The robe was finished, that dear work of months. It 
was splendidly beautiful ; and with a feeling of happi- 
ness she had not felt for years the anxious mother took 
a last look at the bright fabric and exqnif he workman* 
ship before she folded it as a present to her son ; then 
she stripped all the rings ejccept the royal signet (torn 
her fingers, and substituted a black riband for the chain 
of large pearls that suspended a cross to her nedc. 
*' He will not receive this," she said, sorrowfully, " they 
have made the beautiful religion of his mother hatefni 
to him ;" and with a deep sigh she rephK%d th^ golden 
cross under her high raff. Kissing the pearls she 
placed them, together with the rings and all the oma* 
mento her captivity had left her, in a small ivory casket, 
vainly hoping that the next lips that pressed them 
would be her son's, quivering with love and pity fbr the 
mother who had taken her last ornaments to form a 
gifk worthy of his acceptance. 

" He never can know the magnitude of my love for 
him, the yearning for one look from hts eyes which has 
kept sleep from me, and rendered my captivity doubly 
bitter — he will not know this, but sorely he remembers 
me. He cannot have forgotten the sweet nights when 
I slept with him on my bosom, and was awakened in 
the morning by his dear mouth pressing mine, and his 
little hands patting my cheeks as he knelt over me— • 
they have not taught him to think me guilty, vile— oh, 
no, I will not think it." Again the poor queen's frame 
was shaken with terrible emotion as these thoughts 
passed within her. She began to write the letter which 
was to accompany the gift before her agitation had sub* 
sided. Rapidly she penned the outpooring of her ma 
ternal love, while quick sobs now and then broke from 
her lips. Twice she was obliged to press her beautiful 
eyelids firmly together, and when she unclosed them, 
they were dripping with the tears she had thus striven 
to send back to their fount. The letter was finished, 
secured by a band of floss silk, and laid on the folded 
robe, and after again kneeling before her cracifix, Mary 
placed the package by her pillow, and dropped asleep 
with her hand npon it. 

Touching were the directions Mary gave to her-mes* 
senger on the following morning. '* Tel) the prinee,** 
she said, "how you have left me, confined ia damp 
apartmenu without friends and withovt books, and only 
indulging in hopes of happinsM and freedom whm I 
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think of him. Tell him my health is failing under the 
pretsure of affliction, and that I weaiy the Virgin Mary 
with entreaties to lee him again before I die— and oh," 
«be added, preMJog her beautiful hand on the messen- 
ger's arm in her earnestness, *' oh, mark him closely— 
tell me if he weeps when he reads my letter^if he 
kisses it or looks sorrowful. Tell me if he is grown 
tall and comely like — ,^^ she could not proooonce the 
name ; but turning her troubled face from the messen- 
ger, motioned him hastily to withdraw, and sank sob- 
bing into her chair. • • • 

The week that her messenger was expected to return 
from Scotland, the captive queen wandered like an un- 
quiet spirit round the uncomfortable prison house in 
which the uigust Elizabeth had confined her. Her em- 
ployment was forsaken, and scarcely tasting food or in- 
dulging in sleep, she spent her time in watching anx- 
iously for the expected news from her son. The morn- 
ing on which the man arrived, she had risen from a 
restless bed with a heavy depression on her spirits, and 
the sickening sensation of hope deferred at her heart. 
After her morning orison, she threw open the casement 
that commanded a view towards Scotland, and descried 
a horseman in the distance. A fkintness came over her 
when she became sure that it was her messenger. For 
worlds she could not have spoken, but stood motionless 
with fixed eyes and white lips watching him till he dis- 
mounted. Then she tottered to the door, received be- 
. tween her trembling hands the package he extended, 
and shut herself in that she might open it alone. With 
qaivering fingers the poor woman unfolded the wrap- 
per and shook open the contents — a casket fell at her 
feet, the lid gave way, and her own jewels were scatter- 
ed over the floor. The robe she held was her own gift 
returned. A faint sickness crept over her frame, the 
unnatural tightness of her nerves gave way, and with a 
gasp, she fell senseless on the floor. 

When Mary's attendant entered the apartment, she 
found her lying like a corpse upon the floor, her beau- 
tiful hair scattered in profusion over her pallid face, 
and her black velvet dress lying in folds about her, con- 
trasting strongly with the gorgeous robe still grasped in 
her hand. The frightened attendant called for assists 
ance, and laid her insensible mistress on the couch. It 
was a long time before a slight quivering of the poor 
eapcive's eyelids bespoke returning life. When suffi- 
ciently conscious to know that her messenger was at 
ber bed-side, she raised herself upon her elbow, and 
pointing with unsteady finger to the robe and jewels 
scattered upon the floor, she attempted to speak, but 
oottld only articulate, " Why ? why 7" and fell back 
upon her pillow, still looking in the man's face with 
auch beseeching, heart-broken earnestness that his eye 
filled as he said-^ 

*' James, your son, refiised the gift because it was not 
directed to him as king, instead of prince, of Scot- 
land." 

A smile, an indescribable smile of agony came into 
the poor queen's face, a look that said her bruised 
heart was crashed for ever, crashed by her own 



Original. 
DAVIE'S MEN. 

Ah hundred blades are flashing 

In the mellow midnight ray, 
And an hundred men are mounted 

On their steeds of dappled gray. 

Ye may hear their tramp at the nidwatoh 

As they merrily dash along. 
The winds oni»peeding as they go-~ 

So fleet of foot and strong. 

So fleet and strong those good steeds ! 

And who are they that ride ? 
Blithe hearts of Carolina — 

And of her chivalry the pride. 

Their way is o'er the mountain, 

Their way is o'er the moor, 
And they stem the rush of the river-flood, 

And clamber the rocky shore. 

Their haunts are in the greenwood 
Where Summer streamlets flow, 

And their home in the distant foreet shade. 
The Briton may not know. 

Who in, the foray leadeth 

This blithe and gallant train. 
When the din of the battle echoeth, 

And the death-shot speeds amain f 

Who in the rout outrideth 

The fleetest of the foe. 
And with flashing brand, in the reeking dust. 

The Briton layeth low f 

'Tis he who when the foe come 

In shadowy numbers on, 
Nerveth the stout hearts of his men 

With cheery look and tone. — 

Who guideth them when the wild-deer 
On their moss-strewn couches lay. 

Far in the sunless forest depths. 
From the moonlight chase, away. 

'Tis he who bears him ever 

With stately foot, and free 
As the warrior-chief of a dark-browed race. 

And preudlier than he. 

His name young lips are breathings 

And hearts leap at the sound, 
And '< Davie " is the battle-shout, 
• And the soldier's brow is crawned 

With laurels that shall fade not 

With the memories that die— 
And a prayer shall e'er go up for him 

While neath his native sky 

A patriot spirit lingers. 

And his men be honored well. 
With the kindred brave who fought and Ued, 

And the kindred brave who fell. 
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A wfttl upon the night-breeze ! 

'Tis of woman in her ^etpair*- 
Her home it chill and tenandes^^ 

For the Briton hath been there. 

And the, a stricken captiY»» 

It led in bonds away--' 
And the little ones whose infant breath 

She nourished — where are they 7 

Catawba's waves are gliding 

In the silver moonlight by. 
But their murmur is hushed as on the breexa 

Breaks forth that smothered cry ! 

And glittering plumes are waving 

Above its chrystal bed, 
Ja a smriedWud of foemen dark 

0*er its shallow stream Ik led. 

But faintly in the distance 

I'he tramp of steeds is heard, 
And a feeble hope of succor nigh 

The captite*s spirit cheered. 

It ea me as comes the whirlwind- 
Rapid and instant, there — 

And sabres flashed, and shouts rang out 
Upon the midnight air. 

A plunge into the waters- 

A struggle with the wave — 
And Davie's men to the rescue 

Urge ou their chargers brave. 

The Britott turned him fiercely— 

But who of bis dastard train 
Survived at dawa to tell the tale 

Of hit fellow dastard slain f 

For the strong grasp of the foeman 
Hath hurled them in the stream, 

And they aank with many a nameless oath, 
And with many a bubbling scream. 

Their blood hath dyed the waters, 

And on tha dark wave borne 
The corpses grim of rider and steed 

Are floating there at mom. 

But the captive's bonds are riven- 
She greets her home again ; 
And bright young smiles are beaming there 
To soothe that raother*s pain. 
Otmego, 1838. J. v. caskt. 



RiLtotoir, convdence, afiWetion, law, science, poetry, 
including the kindred arts, are for ever rectifying the db- 
orders and miseftel of mankind. But the mode in which 
the poetic art doek Uiis, is by presenting to mankind a 
wofid of its own, in which good and evil, true and false, 
fair and ugly, harmooieas and discordant, and aH such 
analogous pairs of contrasts are mingled by just and in« 
telligible principles o fco a ibi n at ion, and point to their own 
solution — not indeed a aolution always for the under- 
standing, but always one adequate for the feeling's, and 
purifying and exalting ihem. 



Original. 
"JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY."* 

BT MRS. L. H. SIGOURNKT. 

Watchir! — who wak'st by the bed of pain. 
While the stars, sweep on with their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for thy lov'd one's sake, 
Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ; 
In thy loneliest hour, there's a helper nigh, 
JesQS of Nasareth passeth by." 
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Stranger ! — afar from thy native land, 
Whom no roan takes with a brother*s hand. 
Table and hearth-stone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling, hot not for thee; 
There is one who can tell of a home on high, 
" Jesus of Nasareth passeth by." 

Sad one, in secret bending low, 
A dart in thy breast that the world may noi know, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win. 
His seal of pardon for days of sin ; 
Press on, press on, with thy prayerful cry, 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by." 
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Mourner! — who sitt'st in the church-yaid lone. 
Scanning the lines on that marble stone. 
Plucking the weeds from thy children's bed. 
Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 
Look up from the tomb with thy tearful eye, 
"Jesus of Nazareth passeth by." 

Fading one, with the hectic streak. 

In thy vein of 6re and thy wasted cheek, 

Fear'st thou the shade of the darken'd vale f 

Seek to the guide who can never fail ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh, 

"Jesus of Nazareth passeth by." 



« 8l Luke. 
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Stars are the many weeping eyes of night, 
Which, when sad darkness walks s u p r e m e l y forth. 
Shed dew-drop tears upon the breast of earth, 

To flee away at touch of sunbeams bright ; 

Like them we weep when Grief broods o'er the heart, 
Spreading his shade on all things sweet and fair, 
Till comes Joy's morning light with welcome glare 

To bid the offspring of the eye depart. 

That leaves upon the flow'rs of life a stain, 
(Which in the varied retros'pect appears. 
Tinging their leaves with thoughts of mournful yean) 

A pale memento of forgotten pain. 
These tell us Man was made at time* to sigh, 

That he might hall with greater thanks a smiling sky* 

C. H. A. B. 
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BARCAROLE OF DONIZETTI. 



SUNQ BT MISS CL>UIENCE WELLS. 
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ARKAN6BD BT J. WATSOIT. 



ANDANTE AFFETUOSO. 
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Did I posaesB the treasure of Honarchs or Pe - ru, I'd yield them all urith 
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pleaturei Dear love to purcliaee you, For life ia sad andj^eary, When thou art far a • 
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To me DO wealth gives pleatitrei 

That is not shared by thee. 
Life's brightest, purest treasure, 

Art thou, dear youth, to me ; 
^en haste, oh, send him hither, 

Who gladdens life to me. 
Love, the weary time to cheer. 

Ah! happiness smiling, 
Sorrow bcftnltng, when he it here* 
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Pik««r— W« hsTtt had Tery litUa novelty at this theatre rinco 
the puWJcatlon of oor last nnmbet, excepting Madame Vettrit 
Matkeiet' performance ot Lady Bell, in Mttrphy'B comedy of 
*' Know your own mind.** She sustained the character equal- | 
liof the expectations of her warmest admirers and to the great ; 
disappoiolmeat of those pseudo critics, who, in overrating their ] 
owi judsrment had ttDderitited the tnlent of the actresa. Ma- 
daitte Vestris' Ladf Bell was an exqttittite portraiture, with all ^ 
the flow of nature reflned by those delicate pencillings of the j 
artist, which call forth no rapturous bursts of applause at the 
moment, but charm by their simplicity and ease, theit intellec- 
tual beauties, and their modest grace. 

•Hhe fiicti bow«rer, cannot be disguised, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews' first engagement did not terminate with that brilliant 
carter of succeM which had been so firmly anticipated by those 
well aequaioted with their extraordinary powers, and that 
groat versatility of talent eminently distinguishing their pro- 
fessional pursuiu. The cause is found in the effect. Their ef- 
forU were too limited— the characters assumed, particularly 
thoee of Madame Vcstris, too hackneyed ; and upon previous 
occasions too ably represented by established favorites, to elicit 
any extraordinary sensation in their favor. It is little io the 
purpose that sb« was the original represenUtive of those parts 
—that she bad embodied the ideal creations of their authors. 
The public attend a theatre to bo amused, and are but very 
little affected by the consideration of whether Mrs. Keeley or 
MisrTreo are oopyisU of the characters finding their original 
in Madame Vesirls. Thoy found the characters themselves 
delightfully susUined by those ladies, and if not with the same 
oioslltnc^ to be discovered in the original, yet with such slight 
shades of difference-, as to awaken no desire to see them repea- 
ted by their founder. The songs in the several pieces in which 
MadsLBia Vestris has appeared, are the only great and distin- 
guishing fentarcsi Thoy were delivered with a sweetness— a 
pathos and efffect perfoctly unequalled. Her beautiful air of 
" rd marry him to-morroio,'"ia the operetta of "The loan of 
a lover," is an unexampled instance of the power of music 
over the feelings. The exquisite tasie of execution— the sim- 
plicity, the pathos, the peculiar tenderness with which it is 
invested by the inimitable artist, ranks it with the finest exhi- 
bitions of the art. But we go to the theatre for something 
more than more ornaments of the stage, however beautiful— we 
seek at the Park more substantial amusements, and we know 
that Madame Vestris Is capable of far greater exertions than 
those which characterized her first routine of parts. The Park 
ia not, and never cau become aTlieatre d' Vaudeville. The« 
taste of a New-York audience is of a higher standard, and de- 
mands the sterling drama. 

jifws Ellen Tree'e engagement followed on the departnro of 
the Mathews'; and we wish we could with truth say, that In 
the adwiroble comedies in which she appeared to so much 
advantage, she conW have been better susUined by the stock 
company. Mr. Simpson ont«red into short engagements with 
JlfMsrs. Scott antl Abbot, to support Mite Tree, and thereby 
admitting the inefficlnncy of his present company for the pur- 
poses of rcfuiar drama. Wo have already so copiously re- 
viewed the performances of this lady in the several characters 
in which she has appeared, and which were repeated as the 
attraetWe features of her engagement, thai we have nothing 
left in the way of encomium and as little in dispdragement. She 
sttstaiued her reputation with her usual energy, and if she 
gained no new laurels, it resulted from the absence of any new | 
character in which her energy and talent could be successfully | 
employed. We want to see Ellen Tree in a new character— \ 
one neither derived or borrowed— one of her own embwlymcnt I 

HQ original part. Let her look to our native authors ; she will ' 

reap a harvest in fame and fortune and stamp her originality by i 
patronising the efforU of native genius, and embodying the 
conceptions of some one of the dramatic poets of America. ' 

Power, the life and soul of Irish whim, succeeded Ellen Tree, J 
and always active in search of novelty, produced two new and 
•ueeessful pieces during the short period of his engagement | 



Power would make an excellent manager could we be aaevred 
that he would show half that energy in caterinf for the stage 
that he exhibits in the sustensiMn of his own popularity— he 
comes among us, bis trunk lined with eccentric dramw, written 
for the exorcise of his own genius, and ao carefuUyt tfaat he 
himself is never dependant upon the performers for any effect 
to be produced beyond that which is to be provided by their 
subordinate agency. Perhaps this is the great secret of his 
signal success— his unbounded popularity and his Ihme. His 
jeory o* Jlfor«, his Irish Lion and White Horee of^u Pefpeto, 
are all of the same character— monodrames ! Himself, tke 
Alpha and Omega — the soul and substance— the all and aD. 

National. — Since the publication of our last number the af- 
fairs of this theatre have glided smoothly on, with an nninlfer- 
rupted tide of succesfc PorrcxtV profitable engagement termi- 
nated only to give way to o«e still more profitable, that ef 
Celeate, The fome of this extraordinary gifted wbnav, fbr 
such she undoubtedly is, and the eelat of her late European 
visit, naturally excited in the public a foeliaff of cariosity to 
witness her performances, to compare them with what they 
had formerly been, and to note the wonderfhl improvement 
said to have taken place. 

Her first appearance, to a house lUeirhllycrhaned In ell parts, 
was in a epeaking character, that of Madeline, in " St. Mary's 
Eve," a drama of very ordinary merit, but which had been meet 
strangely eulogised by the Loadoa newspapers. The part she 
sustained was not ae formerly, pantomimic, but one in which 
her voice was heard, and heard to greet advantage. Her for- 
eign accent, her netwrol abd uoaffeeted manner, and her graee- 
fol gestures, all combined to render her performance a perfect 
triumph. The career of her success continued antnlermpted 
f^om the commencement to the termination of her engagement, 
and her last appearance was to an audience as crowded as on 
the first night. 

The next attraction which the industry atid enterprise of Sir. 
Wallack provided for his patrons, was one of the very Mgh«st 
order. The three most celebrated of English vocalists, Mieo 
Shirr^, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Seguin, made their first apptar- 
ance on the American stage in Rooke's new and justly celebra- 
ted opera of* Amilie ; or, the Love Test," a composition which 
the musical eognoeeenti of Europe have pronounced to be 
superior to the best productions of the best English masters ; 
exhibiting in every bar, genius, science, sentiment and rafiec- 
tion. The newspapers have already made their readers ac- 
quainted with the biography of the above eminent vocalists, for 
which reason we shall refrain from doing so. But as we are 
not awarft that any things has been said of the professional 
career of the composer of " Amilie," we give the following 
facts derived from an authentic source. Mr. Rooke, whole 
now about the meridian of life, is a native of Ireland, and of a 
respectable fomily. In his youth he conceived a most ardent 
love for music, and pursued the study of it clandestinely, in 
consequence of the violent opposition of bis father against what 
he considered a useless and unprofitable pursuit The sound 
of a musical instrument heard in a remote part of the house, 
frequently led to a discovery of the delinquent, and which in- 
variably produced a severe whipping by way of admonilipn. 
Hunted from cellar to garret, young Rooke at lenghi fouid 
a spot where he could securely, if not comfortably, pnrsne 
the bent of his inclination. It was on the roof of hib dwel- 
ling, under the lee of the chimney. Here, qnietly enscon- 
ced, be fir»t commenced his practical exercises on the Bas- 
soon, which instrument, rather the worse for wear and tear, he 
had purchased out of the trifle allowed him for pocket money. 
To a mind less ardently constituted than our young musician's, 
these incessant annoyances would have presented an insupera- 
ble bar to his advancement; they, on the contrary, rather ser- 
ved to stimulate his exertions, until at length he succeeded in 
acquiring a practical knowledge of most instruments of music, 
and It is to this fact that musicians attribute the admirable and 
perfect f nfttrnmentation of " Amilie." 

Mr. Rooke's musical career commenced in his native city, 
Dublin, in those very celebrated ;choirs of Saint Patrick's and 
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Chriat efanreh eathedreto, two of th« best sehoolt for theory and 
mdimentml TOcalizatioD now extant. To this is undoubtedly 
attributable the solidity which characterizes many of his pas- 
BSf ea ia ** Amille.** After serriof the usual term as a chorister, 
he enyaf ed with the manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, as 
one of the orchestra, and shortly after was advanced to the situ- 
alioa of R^etatemrt or second leader. He then took up his 
abode in London and played on the violin In the orchestra 
of Drary-lane theatre, when Mr. Wallack was stage manager. 
Here, ia all probability, he flrst drank his inspirations for ope- 
ratic composition. He was always ** trying his hand" at opera, 
but nerer had the resolution or tact of worldly men to obtain 
more than a circumscribed publicity, if so can be termed the 
enthusiastic admiration of a few ardent lovers of music Thus 
ia comparative obscurity, he was, as it were, " wasting his sweet< 
aesa on the desert air,** until Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, became 
acquainted with him, and was at once struck with admiration 
at his original and beautiful talent. With the modesty of true 
genitts, Mr. Rooke reluctantly submitted his opera of "Amilie" 
to the inspection of his new friend, who, enraptured by the 
blase of musical splendor it exhibited, resolved upon using his 
best endeavors to have it produced at one of the great theatres. 
He accordingly introduced Rooke and his ikir child to Mr. 
Maeready, the manager of Covent Garden. The composer 
sealed himself at the piano, and played the opera through. 
Scarcely had he finished it, when Macready expressed himself 
highly delighted — promised that the piece should be produced 
with all convenient speed, and with a liberality that did him 
honor, tendered to the astonished musician a check on his ban- 
ker for five hundred pounds for the copy-right, with a promise 
of five pounds for every night the opera should be performed. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the offer was accepted with 
gratitade. The piece was immediately put in rehearsal, and 
after a preparation of ten weeks, was produced with a success 
eomasensurata to its merits merits. 

Congratnlatione poured from all sides on the modest and un- 
preteadiag composer; who, delighted with the happy termiua- 
tioa of his labors, could scarcely realize his good fortune, when 
•athe nomlng after the production of ** Amilie,** Cramer and 
Addlaoa, the muale publishers, presented him with a thousand 
gaiaeas, the purchase money fbr the copy-right of the music— 
ttakiag, la addition to the sum previously received fi'om the 
Manager, fifteen hundred guineas, or seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Rooke has, it is said, several other operas 
coapoead some years ago, but still unknown to the public, 
who are bow on the qmi vive for their production. But let 
as retarn to our original subject^the first performance of 
"Amilie'* ia America. 

Of the entire success of the opera there is but one opinion. 
Old as our play-going recollections are, we cannot remember 
any dramatic production more successful. It is not our inten- 
tion to enter into a critical analysis of the music. Wo shall 
oaly observe, that from beginning to end a constant succession 
of exquisite melodies and harmonic combinations, delight and 
astonish the hearers. 

The great ebarm of the opera is Ita originality. There is not 
ia a single passage, the slightest semblance of imitation. True, 
ia Its sentimeat we are reminded of Mozart. Ita occasional 
fire and passion briag Weber to our recollectioa ; but nothing 
is borrowed or stolea from either of these great models. What 
■est excited oar aetoaishmeat was the aewaess of the melodies 
— aad this, after the millions of changes that hava been ruag on 
Mvea simple soaodc. It ia miraeuloua! 

Ten weeks were devoted in Loadoa to the rehearsal of this 
<iMra. Hera, thaaka to the iodelhtigable exertions of Mr. Pea- 
■oa, leader of the orchestra, under whose direction the opera 
was pvodoced, but little more than that number of days sufltoed 
to reader the ohorae eompetent to the discharge of its duty ; 
ud ia leaa than afortaight the pleee waa produced with a per- 
ftetlaa in aU ita departments that called forth the delight and 
•dmiracioB of an aodieooa reouu-kable ftw the Judicious appll- 
Mtioaof ita applansa. 

Wa cMMO aow to apeak of the puncipal pertbrmen ia the 



opera: and first of JIfus Skirrefft '*the admired of all admi- 
rers." Her voice is a rich soproae, round and powerftil, exten- 
ding nearly two octaves and a half, from a to c, and po a s es siag 
much sweetness and flexibility. Her intonation is good, and 
her method of singing discreet and judicious. Her embellish* 
ments are always in keeping with the character of the music | 
and her acting is much better than any vocalist we ever saw. 
In her person, Miu Sktrr^ia about the medium standard, well 
formed, with an intelligent and loveable face, beaming eye and 
teeth like pearls. Her pronouncialion is correct and perfectly 
distinct, and her gestures are graceful and expressive. It may 
with truth be said of this lady, that she has the ear of the pub- 
lic So firmly has she efetablishcd herself in general favor, that 
to express a doubt of her excellence, would be deemed rank 
heresy. 

JVfr. WUstm^eW merita the distinguished reputation which he 
brought from Europe. His voice, a high tenor of delicious 
quality, extends from c on the third ipaco of the^ cleff,down 
to a on the fifth line bass cleff, and is culliciently flexible to exe- 
cute with ease passages requiring it. His intonation is correct, 
and his style of a very pleasing description. 

Mr. Segui* is undoubtedly the best bass singer we have ever 
had in this country. Possessing a voice of magnificent quality 
extending from «, natural, down to treble d, bass dnff, he exer- 
cises it with a nkill and effect that have won for him the admi- 
ration of the best of our musical judges. His intonation ap- 
pears to be faultlefs,and his method that most approved by the 
first masters. Mr. Sfgvin is a prodigious favorite with the 
public, and will become so wherever he is heard. 

Wo regret that the limits we have prescribed to such matters 
prevent our extending to the orchestra, chorus, and the perfor- 
mers generally engoged in the opera, more than a passing word 
of commendation. They have acquitted themselves In a man- 
ner that reflects credit on themselves and the establishment of 
which they are members. 

pRANKLin. — The engagement of that talented vocalist, Jlfrs. 
Oibb*, is a convincing proof that a liberal spirit of enterprise, 
will accomplish almost impossibilities. The introduction of 
operatic pieces at this neat little theatre, has been attended 
with success, far beyond the anticipations of the managers. 
Mrs. Gibbs possesses a fine and melodious voice — her singing 
is sweet — her articulation is clear ; and she never appeared to 
greater advantage than on the evening we witnessed her per- 
formances in Rob Roy and the Olympic Devils. 



LITERARY REVIEW. 

How TO oBsaavE, by Mist Afarttaeaa .* Harper 4r Br^tktrs, 
The volume itself is good enough, Aiil of very sensible obser* 
vations, iaterspersed, now and then, with a eoarseaeaa of dic- 
tion which might be excused in a man, and which, of ooarse, 
must be excused in her who mingles so much of the masculiae 
with her thoughu as to entitle her to assume all the liberties 
which are generally allowed to gentlemen. It would have beea 
well for Miss Martineau's reputation as a journalist, had she 
studied " How to observe," thoroughly before entariag apoa 
her travels in America. 

We have also received a copy of the same work from Lem 
and Blanehard, of Philadelphia. 

The Gift, for 1839 : E. L. Carey if A, JTarf.— This is, in- 
deed, a most splendid volume, and will bear comparison with 
any of the annuals issued from the Loudon press. Miss Leslie, 
the editor, has displayed her usual tact in the selection of the 
literary contents. It is embellished with nine fine engravings ; 
among them we perceive " Rnetie Civility** a copy of which 
was published in the July number of the Ladiee* Companion, 

Mrs. SIgourney, Miss H. F. Gould, Charles West Thomson, 
Park Benjamin, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. E. C. Embury, William B. 
Tappan, Robert Walsh, jr., Miss Leslie, Dr. Mackenzie aad 
John Inman, have each ftirniahed spirited articles. The 
Gift, as a literary production, haa ever stood amoDfst the 
firat of American aaanals, aad in the preaent iaslaBca, it ftiUy 
equals any of ita predeceaaora^— G. ^ C OarvHL 
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EDITORS TADLE 



■ Hakrt At7*TBN : Let if Blamekard.-^Th\» work purport! to 
be a series of adveotares in the British army, by an officer. 
The style is diversified, and tlie incidents stirriof •, the charac- 
ters are mostly caricatures, and the whole interest of the work 
fis based upon a plot to defraud Harry Austen of his rightful 
fiDherilancev^O. if C, CarvilL 

Mitfl Landor's Complete WoftK8.^£. L. Carey if A, Hart, 
These publishers are on the high road to fame— if not to profit. 
They have rendered a lastinf service to the reading public by 
giving them, within a few months, the complete works of Miss 
Austen, Lady Blessington, D'Israel — and now those of the cele- 
brated L. E. L. The volume In question Is very large, and 
withal handsomely executed. It is also ornamented with n 
AitbAil likeness of Miss Landon, which doubly enhances iu 
value, asshe is now married and has retired within the sanctity 
of her own domestic fireside. Every one should possess a 
copy of the work— it contains her latest productions, ond may 
be the last emanating (Vom the same fruitAil pen.— IPt7«y if 



Life or Hannah More: E. L, Carey if A, Hart.— The au- 
thor of this work, the Rev. Henry Thompson, has made good 
■se of the information he possessed relating to the life of Mrs. 
More. From his local situation and external facilities, his ad- 
vuiUiges for the task were unequalled— although, at times, ho 
has permitted too much sectarian feeling to interfere with his 
dnties as a biographer.— fTtUey if Putnam, 

Duty and Ihclihatiok: E, L, Carey tf A. flarl.— The 
name of Miss L. K. Landon appears on the title page of this 
work as the tiiior. Whether she is the author or not wo are 
at a loss to Imagine ; but it is, however, a readable book — of a 
domaatie natnre, and partially calculated to enlist the attention 
of the reader. 

Oddities or London LirE, by Paul Pry: E. L, Carey if 
A.Hart,r^The peculiarities and originality of English charac- 
ter, more especially developed in the middle and lower classes, 
afford a wide and inexhaustible field for observation ; the lover 
of the ludicrous has only to devote an hour to this work, and he 
will find abundant food wherewith to tempt his mirthful palate. 
O, if C. CarvilL 

Religious Suuvenie, roa 1639: Edited by Mr». L, H. Si- 
^•wmey*— Two years have nearly elapsed since the publication 
of the last volume of the **Religioua Souvenir^** then under the 
editorial charge of the late Rev. Dr. BedelL The work has 
BOW passed to the control of Lydia H. Sigtmmey^ a name that 
atands first in the annals of our National Literature. No lady 
better qualified for the important tadc could have been chosen 
from that brilliant array of female genius which is the glory 
and ornament of our country. Mrs. Sigourney's preface is 
brief and modest She says : ** The Religious Souvenir, afler 
the abeenee of a year, re-appears with its friendly salutations. 
DnriBg this recess, it has been flattered to find its place preser- 
ved in the memory of the public, and to hear from various and 
remote parts of onr wide country, kind inquiries for its welfhre 
or earnest wishes for its return. Refreshed by slumber, it re- 
•nmes its pleasant toil, gladly gathering from the fields of lite- 
rmtnre, flowers for the vase of the tasteful, and ft>uito to cheer 
the Christainou the Journey of ImmorUltty." 

The embelHshnMUts are beauUAil and well executed : they 
consist of— the infant St. John; a CotUge in the Marquesas ; 
Island of Syria; Mrs. Stewart, late Missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands ; Ancient Athens ; Agriculture; Lady Arbella Johnson; 
View of Norwich, Con. Among thecontributors are Miss H. F. 
Gould; N. C. Brooks; Rev. J. A. Clark; Mrs. Amelia Opie; 
Miss C. M. Sedgwick; Mrs. Da Pont^; R. Sbelton Mac- 
keasle ; GrenvUle Mellen ; Mrs. Emma C. Embury ; Miss M. 
A. Browne; Rev. C. S. Stewart; Mrs. L. H. Sigourney ; Rev. 
John Williams; Mrs. S. J. Hale; Charles West Thomson.— 
Se^ttUif Foer Ascs, 118 NanamatrttL 

X,«o if Blamdiard have issued — number three of tlie second 
MTt of " OUpar Tmiat,^ the fourth and fifth numbers of the 
•* ttetdkas , ky Boh" and the sixth number of " IHckoUa iVtcJUc- 
iy.** The whole of these works are flrom the pen of the inimi- 
able ** .BM."— 0. if 0, CarviiL 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

"Our New Volume.*' — Notwithstanding the pressure of the 
timns the Ladies' Companion has met with a succesa which 
warrants the proprietor in making every exertion to insure ila 
unprecedented popularity, and to sustain it in the high atation 
it has taken among the best magazines in the country. In order 
to meet the generous encouragement extended to him with 
such liberality, he has entered into an especial arrangenent 
with Mrs. Lydia II. Sigourney, and Mr. Henry William 
Herbert, author of " Cromwell and ** The Brothers," which 
secures their most valuable contributions regularly for bin 
pages, and which cannot fail to give the work a more decided 
excellence than it has yet attained. The former Editors will 
remain unchanged, and their exertions for the success and rcpu- 
tatiou of the magazine will be increased to the utmost. The 
forthcoming numbers will be entirely original, and will <M>utaia 
articles from Mr*. Sigourney ; Mro, Stephens ; Franeta S, 0&' 
good; Henry F. Harrington ; John Ifeal ; Henry W, Herbert ; 
Edward Maiurin ; H, H. Weld and J. J. Adamu^ in nddition to 
the extensive aid engaged from a brilliant list of writers who 
have filled its pages for the past year, with many others of the 
highest reputation, who have been lately added to tbem, \m 
pursuance of the proprietor's determination to render bis work 
second to none published in the United States. 

The Steel Platee ore, and have been, for the laet six wumihs rx- 
elusively engraved for this OMgaxine. Those intended for tho 
next volume are selected from the most beautiful English de- 
signs, by Afr. A. Diek, and will be of superior beauty and finish. 
The proprietor incurs the heavy expenditure which these ar- 
rangements require with cheerfulness and confidence, judging 
by the success of the past year, that his exertions will be met 
with corresponding promptitude and generosity by the enlight- 
ened public who have sustained him in his enterprise thus far. 
Hitherto be has honorably redeemed his pledge to increase the 
excellence of his work with its circulation. This coovictiou 
should give confidence iu the inducements which be now ofibrs 
to subscribers. 

We are happy to inform our readers that a proposal baa been 
made our associate, Mrs, SUphens, by the Harpers, to make the 
Prize Tale of *' Mary Derwent," published in our last volaaso 
the ground-work of a two-volume novel, and that at praeent all 
the leisure which can be obtainod from her duties as one of the 
editors of this magazine, will be devoted to the completion of the 
worlL Consequently all the magazine writing emanating ftoa 
her pen is secured exclusively to the Ladies' Companion. 

The Apollo Gallery. — All lovers of the Arts should look 
upon the establishment of this institution with the interest 
which is duo an attempt to introduce the beautiftil fmong a peo- 
ple who have hitherto been far too exclusively devoted to tbo 
merely useful. Mr. Herring Is making a generous and most 
praiseworthy efibrt to establish a depOt for the exhibition and 
sale of pictures by American artists. His gallery is, already 
filled with very beautiAil specimens from all sections of the 
country, and if properly encouraged will gradually lay the 
fouudation of a National Gallery, as a portion of the Ainds deri- 
ved from the exhibition will be devoted to the purchase of pic- 
tures for that purpose. This most generous eflbrt to draw forth 
and concentrate the talent scattered about in the nooks aud 
corners of our country— languishing for want of support^ and 
smouldering away from lack of competition — ^will be remem- 
bered in honor of James Herring years hence, when be ta iu 
his grave, not only by the young artists whom his design it 
peculiarly calculated to benefit, but by all who have a true re- 
gard for those creations of beauty which beapeak the taste aud 
refinement of a nation. The establishment of the Apollo is au 
honor to its enterprising proprietor, and it will be a deep di^ 
grace to our city should it be allowed to languish for waat of • 
liberal support. Ladies ! you who regulate fashion in all ibinga 
appertaining to taste— can you tell us when picture galleries wiD 
become places of general resort— when your mirrors will bo 
displaced by landscapes, and your drawingHroona bousi 
gem of Art wbun they now display doaoaa of briUiucjl 
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invuibie wkI fiiblinM spirit has ail at once sancunen 
that priat, the real is mingled imperceptibly with the 
ideal. The paper and the graver's art is forgotten; a 
pietorv ie before the mind shadowed by an atmosphere 
of hoiiaeae ; it has been saneified by the footsteps of onr 
blMsod Socvkmr, made holy by his first miracle. The ima- 
7 
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by-gone ages appear in review before the mind. Mea, 
who have wrenched diadems from annointed hrowSr and 
have lavished them abroad as if they had been garlanda 
of withered flowert-^whese footsteps have shaken thm 
fooadation of ampireSr and whose power has been felt. 
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Orif inal. 
CANA OF GALILEE, 

Br IIRS. ANN S. 8TXPBKM9. 

What a blossed power of the mind is that which 
sociatet evaau and feelings with things— which 
steals with a melody upon the heart, as the South wind 
breathes upon a bed of half-open flowers, bringing out 
its hoarded memories and enlinking thoughts even as 
the breeze rifles them of the perfume and the dew which 
but for it might be shed faintly from their delicate urns ! 
How often the sight of a book which we have read with 
some dear friend-— a rose whose withered petols have 
been cherished, because the life was lavished upon a 
beloved bosom— of a card, containing a familiar auto- 
l^ph— the tones of a favorite air — the bird*song which 
we have heard years before among the mossy nooks and 
the green hollows which children love to haunt as but* 
terflies love the Summer air ! How often each or any 
of these will awaken the sleeping poetry of the heart to 
those thoughts which purify and elevate, — which par> 
take of the gentle affections which link us to each other, 
and of the more sublime and lofty worship which is not 
of earth. 

Would you feel the sweet and holy force of associa- 
tion, lay your hand over the few words which give a ti- 
tle to the plate before you. What is it? A b^utiful 
engraving, truly ; as a well-executed •pecimen of art, the 
eye might dwell upon it with pleasure, for there is a 
truth and beauty in the grouping and in the extreme 
distance, well worthy of admiration. But with all this, 
it is but a pretty engraving. A cluster of houses scarce- 
ly more than a village, a mountain sleeping in the mist, 
and a group of Bgures gathered about a well with water- 
pots of a strange form, and garments which we easily 
reeogniee as peculiar to the East. It appeals pleasantly 
to the taste, but the heart takes no share in the sensa- 
tion created. Remove your hand! What is it now? 
Does not your heart leap as if a stream of sunshine had 
■addenly flashed through it 7 Is that print the same to 
yon that it was a moment since 7 Is there no poetry 
aroused by the associations which crowd upon you with 
the sight of those few words T If not, religion even as 
a sentiment, has never whispered within your heart. 
If sweet and holy feelings do not come to you, as wa- 
ters gosh from a newly-open fountain, read no further ; 
this page is not for such as live only in the present; it 
ivill have no meaning to them! To those who* /ee/, an 
invisible and sublime spirit has all at once sanctified 
that print, the real is mingled imperceptibly with the 
ideal. The paper and the graver's art is forgotten; a 
pieture is before the mind shadowed by an atmosphere 
othelmn* ; it has been saneified by the footsteps of our 
blesied Sttvioar, nade holy by his flrtt miracle. The ima- 
7 



gination is aroused ; it can almost hear the waters of 
that sacred and solitary well gurgling and rushing up 
from its pebbled bottom as they did more than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, when the cool element wat 
drawn thence to fill the six water-pots which were made 
the instruments of that first and most beautiful miracle 
ever vouchsafed by our Lord. The mind is all awake. 
It follows the bearers from the only well to be found 
even to this day, in Cana of Galilee, to the festival^ 
where Christ appeared a partaker not a rebuker of in<* 
nocent mirth, and which he sanctioned, not only by hie 
own presence, but by the presence of his apostles also. 
It soes the gobleu empty and the smile dying away 
from the lip of the bridegroom, as a sense of his seant 
hospital iiy presenu itself. It pictures the sympathy of 
Mary the mother, and it can almost feel the waters 
blush to wine beneath the Saviour's gaze of tranquil 
power. 

A train of thought has been kindled, and it will not ex- 
pire here. It follows the great being on whom it has cen« 
trad, through every act of his life. Retrospectively it 
sees Him 

** Where hU birth-place wm a stable^ 
And the bumUo hay his bod.*' 

A light from the star which led the wi« men in their 
pilgrimage, is shed abroad in the soul, and it offera up 
incense not of frankincense and myrrh, but of a prayer* 
ful and chastened spirit. 

The life of Christ j/resents in itself a tuccessi<m of sub* 
lime pictures, every one blending in tint and harmony 
with the other, till a perfect character is formed. Noth- 
ing is wanting, nothing is overdone; we most believe 
in its truth because the most vivid imagination fails Uf 
pourtrey any thing so perfect. The ideal of the most 
lofly mind stands rebuked by the calm, gentle, nnob- 
trosrve majesty of the real. Search for a character of 
similar consistency any where among the haunts of 
men, and is it to be found 7 Shakspeare^ with his vast 
conception and almost superhuman knowledge of the 
heart ; he who could pourtray a Hamlet and create as 
Ariel, has he ever conceived of a being so consistent, so 
human, and yet so Godlike? Milton, whose mind 
seemed to comprehend Heaven and exalt earth, with 
all his sublimity and depth of thought, has conceived of 
nothing that can approach to a character like that of 
Christ. If the imagination of master minds like these 
has fiiiled tu poortray perfection like his, where else is 
the realms of thought shall we seek ? Where shall we 
look for it among the ideal ?— where among the real 7 
Turn to the records of the past. Let the great men of 
by-gone ages appear in review before the mind. Men, 
who liave wrenched diadems from annointed brows, and 
have lavished them abroad as if they had been garlaoda 
of withered flowere— whose footsteps have shaken the 
foondation of empires, and whose power has been felt 
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to the remotest corners of civilized life, sweep by with ' 
the iron seal of war upon their foreheads, and garments 
died deep in the blood of nations. Statesmen, who 
have wielded the destiny of empires by the might of h 
mind alone^pilgrims, who have made life a penance, i 
and a toil — martyrs, who have sealed their faith in fire 
and death, and who have gone into eternity shrouded in 
the glory of their own self-sacri6ce — holy men and ho- 
ly women — the great and the good of all nations and of 
•11 ages, glide by, purified and exalted by the shadowy 
glory of the past ; yet the mind turns away from the 
solemn procession unsatisfied with a greatness which is 
merely human, and dwells with a love which is of the 
faith and of the reason, upon that being who stands 
among the history of the world alone, unapproached 
and unapproaehable.-*Tbe Great and The Good. 

The great men whom history or life presents, we feel 
to be so only in a series of acts caUod forth by circum- 
stances, or in the concentration of strong energies on a 
given object. The prominent traits of character which 
place them before the world are blasoned in a glowing 
outline, but the filling up is wanting, or if shadowed 
forth, we find gieat acts arising from unworthy motives, 
strength combined with weakness, and in every in- 
stance, some one fault to mar the harmony of the whole. 
We can find men perfect in some one quality, but not 
one faultless in all things. In the character of our 
Saviour, the mind and the heart rest satisfied ; the more 
it is studied the more holy and beautiful It becomes. 
Does the mind ask for submission, seek it in his child- 
hood, while he was subject to his parents— for youth- 
ful dignity— «ee him standing in the midst of the tem- 
ple, sublime in youth and power, reasoning with the 
doctors and lawyers with a wisdom which astonished 
even those who questioned him on subjecu which had 
been to them the study of a life time. Does it ask a 
republicanism, see him choosing his followers from the 
rank of humble working-men — for humility and chru- 
tian forbearance, find him washing his deciples' feet, 
and sitting at the same board with publicans and sin- 
ners—for true and gentle charity— listen to his voice 
when he says to the sinful woman, '' Woman, where 
are thy accusers ? Go in peace and sin no more." Does 
it ask a heart full of gentle and domestic sympathy, 
follow him to the grave of Latarus, or to the bier of the 
widow's son — for benevolence, let the mind dwell for 
a moment on the cleansed leper, on the blind restored 
to sight, and on that heartpstirring scene where he stood 
in the midst of a multitude while the sick were let down 
through the roof that he might heal them — for firmness, 
go to the wildernes where the Son of God fasted and 
was sorely tempted forty days and forty nights — for 
energy, witness it in the overthrowing of the money- 
tables, while those who had desecrai'ed the temple were 
east forth from the place they had polluted — for wis- 
dom, read it in every act of his life, and in every line 
of his sermon on the mount — for prudence, see it in 
bis answer given to the chief priests when they brought 
him the tribute-money — for patience, forgiveness, and 
all the gentle attributes which form the Christian cha- 
XMter in its perfection, follow him to the garden; wit- 



ness his prayer and his agony of spirit ; dwell on hii 
patient and gentle speech when he returned from that 
scene of pain, and found even his deciples asleep. Re- 
flect on his meekness and forbearance when the traitor's 
kiss was on his cheek — on the hand so readily extended 
to heal the ear of the maimed soldier. Go with him to 
the place of trial, and to that last fcarfpl scene which 
caused the grave to give up its dead, and the solid earth 
to tremble beneath the footsteps of his persecutors. 
Dwell upon his life and upon every separate act of his 
life, and the soul must become embued with a sense of 
its truth, beauty and holiness. It will be made better 
by the study ; for it is sweet to reflect upon perfect 
goodness— sweeter to feel that the heart can be turned 
to pure and useful thoughu by the musical combination 
of three words, ** Cana of Galilee." 
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THE HEROISM OF RUTH. 



'* In Rams was there a voice heard— lameotatien and weepinr 
and great mourning — ^Rachel woepinf for her children, and 
would nut be comforted, because they are not.'* — jexemiah, 
xxxLxv. 

' Thxre was a voice of mourning in Moab. A young 
man rovclling in the pride of youth and health, wa« sud- 
denly cut down in his prime. Yesterday, a bright and 
glorious creature, treading the earth with firm and 
haughty foot ; girded with the might of a strong arm 
and powerful intellect — and now, motionless and help- 
less he lies, on hia flower-strewn bier. Around him are 
weeping friends; and the wail of hired mourners is 
the only sound which disturbs the silence of the death- 
chamber. 

At the head of the bier sat a melancholy group— -his 
aged mother, Naomi, and her daughtcr^in-law. The 
years of Naomi had been many, nor had the days of her 
pilgrimage been cloudless. Still, grief had not yet 
bowed her down. Many a lightning shock had struck 
her, and strewed the leaves of her beauty, and torn 
away her branches, but, firm and trusting in her God, 
she bent to the blast but to arise more erect than before. 

Many years since, a grievous famine drove her forth 
from her pleasant home in Bethlehem to seek subsis- 
tence beyond the Jordan, but, although leaving her home 
for a strange land, her hope and her courage failed not, 
for her husband, Elinselech, and two sons were with her. 

One after another, these had been ukea away by 
death. Naomi's heart was filled with sharp anguish, 
but she knew her King Jehovah had called them from 
her side, and her loyal heart submitted without a mur^ 
mur. Mahlon, her last son aow lay before her a corpse, 
but she sits erect beside it. Cast upon the floor in an- 
guish of soul, her head buried in her mother's lap, Ruth, 
the widow of Mahlon seemed some tender flower, torn 
from iu resting place by cruel tempest, and clinging for 
support to the nearest thing. Orpah, widow of ChiK- 
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•n, tat oa the other tide of Naomi, wetting vrith her 
tears the loog, glossy locks of the fair Ruth, as she bent 
over to comfort her, or, looking up in wonder at the no- 
ble fortitude of the high-soaled Naomi. 

But, althoogh Naomi bowed not at the storms of fate, 
there was a blight at the core. She felt not her griefs 
the less, that she gave them not utterance. Even now, 
as she sat apparently calm beside the bier of her last 
cherished one, her eyes fixed upon the funeral linen 
which enveloped his body, her thoughts were with her 
early home, her beloved husband and her darling boys. 
Happier days arose opon her— loved forms came to 
▼lew, and voices of cherished lost ones were in her ear. 
Moumfal and lonely felt she then when the death-trump, 
enmmoning them forth, aroused her, and the last link 
which bound her to earth was torn away. Her heart 
yearned for her home and friends of other days, and she 
inwardly resolved to leave the land where she had suf- 
fered so much misery, and return to her loved Jndea 
Again. 

A lew days after the burial, a train of camels was 
eeen winding up the side of a steep hill on the borders 
of Moab. It was Noami, with her daughters-in-law, 
wending their toilsome way to the land of Jadea. The 
•nmmit gained, the females alighted, and while the ser- 
vants were preparing supper under the cedar^trees, ad- 
vanced to the brow of the hill to gaze around them. 

They looked upon a gloomy scene. Below them lay 
the famed Dead Sea-— dark, stem, and motionless, none 
eoold look upon its cold, still surface without a shud- 
der. Bare, jagged cliffs, and hills of everlasting gran- 
ite arose from its shores, shooting up their steril peaks 
in every direction as far as the eye could reach. Orpah 
and Ruth gazed with sadness upon the desolate scene ; 
but a mournful smile broke over Naomi's face. ** My 
daughters," she said, " behold the famed salt sea ! and 
beyond, the hills of Judea ; my loved home I see thee 
at last ! Now, Lord, let thy servant die in peace f " 

This distant glimpse of the land they had chosen for 
a home, was any thing but cheering to the forlorn young 
strangers ; and turning from it with a sigh, they gazed 
out over the verdant hills and plains of Moab, whose 
rich vallies, noble temples and cities were now lighted 
up by the sun's last rays. 

"Oh, Moab, my country!" cried Orpah, stretching 
her arms towards it, while tears rushed over her face — 
'* beautiful Moab, I shall never see thee more ! for the 
last, last time, I gaze upon thy hills and palaces !" 

Ruth gave not way to the passionate emotion of her 
sister-in-law, but she stood with her arms crossed in 
resignation over her perfect form, her lovely cheek pale 
with suppressed grief, and her dark eyes fixed mourn- 
fully upon the home she had left, thus brightly contrast- 
ed with that she was seeking. 

Naomi gazed upon her daughters-in-law, and her 
heart reproached her for accepting their dutiful offer of 
siccompanying her to Bethlehem. They were young, 
suid had many years of life and happiness before them ; 
whj should she tear them from their home and friends 
to follow her footsteps in a strange land 7 " My daugh- 



ters," she said, advancing towards them, ** pardon the 
selfishness of age and sorrow. I have suffered my griefs 
so far as to usurp all feeling — all thought — that not until 
now have I seen the extent of the sacrifice you are 
making, in leaving your home to accompany me. Re- 
turn, beloved ones, ere it be too late, each to her 
mother's house, and the Lord deal kindly with you as 
ye have dealt with the dead and with me." 

Ruth threw herself in Naomi's arms and wept; and 
for one moment a flush of joy passed over the face of 
Orpah. Checking it, she turned to her mother-in-law, 
" Nay, mother," she said, " urge us not to leave thee, 
for thou art old and lonely, and we will return with thee 
to thy land." 

" Not so, my daughters. I have not many years to 
live, but you are young and should marry again. In a 
strange land, alone, what would ye do if I die and leave 
yon. I have no more sons to give you, to protect you 
when I am gone." 

" Mother of my Mahlon," said Roth, raising her head 
from Naomi's bosom where she had wept in silence— 
'* bid me not leave thee .' with thee is every recollection 
of past happiness, passed never to return. I have gazed 
with thee on his form in its pride, and with thee have 
wept in despair over his bier; can I then lose the light 
of that face and that voice which ever brings his re- 
semblance to my heart ?" 

The mother and widowed daughters lifled up their 
voices and wept. In a little while, however, Naomi re- 
sumed her solicitations, and Orpah, after many passion- 
ate adieus, turned from her mother and sis^r, and de- 
parted, but Ruth clave to her. ** Ruth, my daughter," 
said Naomi, mournfully, ** behold thy sister-in-law hath 
returned to her people and her God ; follow her, then, 
ere it be too late." 

" Entreat me not to leave thee !" exclaimed Ruth, 
pressing her mother's hands to her lips — "whither thou 
goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ! 
Tell me not of my people and my God, for thy people 
should be my people, and thy God my Grod. Mothel' ! 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried— 
and the Lord judge me if aught but death part thee and 



me: 
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Hour after hour passed away, and all were buried in 
sleep except Naomi and her faithful daughter^io-law. 
Ob the brow of the hill they still remained in deep con- 
verse on high and holy matters ; for Ruth had asked 
her mother to instruct her in the faith of Israel. 

Her memory stored with the traditions of her people, 
Naomi poured into the wondering ear of the young Mo- 
abitess the extraordinary history of her race. She 
spoke of the pure first pair^-of their fall— of the tre- 
mendous deluge which cleared the earth of its inhabi- 
tanu— of holy Abnham, and Isaac and Jacob— of the 
dealings of God with the Egyptians, for the sake of his 
own peculiar people. She painted his love for them, 
which led them through the Red Sea— their long and 
wandering journey— and told of holy Moses, who led 
them on their perillous way into the promised land 
which lay before them.. When the heart of her young 
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proselyte bounded with joy at the thought of being num- 
bered with a people so favored by a powerful God, Na- 
omi said — " Nay, fall not into that error which has been 
fatal to so many of my tribe. Jehovah is a God of 
love, and has showered down blessings upon us, and has 
placed us in this lovely land, but presume not on this— 
forget not, my daughter, he is also a God of justice, and 
spares not his own, even his chosen, when they offend. 
That dark and mysterious lake which lies below us is 
an awful monument of his wrath. See, far ahead — 
around — iu waters spreads-all that waste space was 
once a lovely valley decked with many a city and good- 
ly palaces^-now all destroyed by fire and rolling waves. 
Over its sombre, silent waters, never has vessel sailed 
«r avght living passed; for, below, in its vast depths 
these cities lie, strewn with the bones of their guilty 
dead. Old men have said, in their young days, those 
few who have been bold enough to penetrate the 
deserts and barren rocks which bound its polluted shores, 
have, when the sun shone strong upon its surface, dimly 
seen columns and roofs and porticoes far beneath." 
Ruth clung to Naomi's side in silent dread. ** Even 
his servant, holy Moses, God spared not. Moses, his 
ehosen leader of the Israelites, who so faithfully served 
him in the dreary wilderness, once failed in duty, and 
as a punishment, was not suffered to enter the land of 
promise. Daughter, seest thou yon dark mountain, 
dusky Nebo, upon whose top daylight is just breaking? 
there Moses climbed and gazed upon the home of his 
people, which he had so striven to reach, but which he 
was never to enter ; and upon that Jordan he was never 
to pass. How he must then have mourned th4t weak- 
ness which, after all his toils, gave to another the glory 
and victory. In the recesses of that mountain, great 
Moses laid him down and died." 

" The God of Israel is a terrible God," whispered the 
awed Ruth. 

"Only to those who err, my child. Were we but 
farther on our journey, I could point thee out the spot 
where the pure remnant of our tribe reaped their re- 
ward. Oh, could I have beheld them as they crossed 
Jordan ! What a glorious sight, my child ! At God's 
command, the waters parted— our priests led the way, 
bearing the holy ark of the covenant, which in turns 
they held in the river's bed until the people of Israel 
passed. There were the sons of Levi in their snowy 
robes— the tribes of Reuben, Gad and Manasseh, armed 
for battle— the children of Issachar with their tents, 
and the sons of princely Joseph. 

** A wondrous show, indeed, my mother." 

'' And when we shall pass the Jordan*s bank, I will 
point out the towers of ruined Jerico^what a glo- 
rious array was there, my daughter ! Huw must the 
hearts of its people have sank within them when they 
beheld our numerous host— our glittering warriors and 
train of priests bearing the ark and other symbol* of 
oar religion ! Seven days did that mighty host of Isra- 
el march in solemn silence around the devoted city; in 
silence unbroken save by the trumpet's warning note. 
The faneral march and death tiump ceased not until 
the seventh day, when, one mighty shout went up from 



all the host, and, with a sounding crash, the walls of 
Jerico lay low.-^' Happy art thou, oh, Israel ! who is 
like to thee, saith the holy Moses. Oh, people, saved 
by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and the sword of 
thy excellence — thy enemies shall be found liars unto 
thee, and thou shalt tiead upon high places !' " 

With mingled emotions of joy and sorrow, Naomi 
stood upon the shores of the Jordan. That stream, so 
celebrated in the history of her nation, told of home and 
country, and she remembered the day when she had 
passed it with her husband and children— but now she 
returned old, poor, and lonely. Repressing these feel- 
ings, she plucked for Ruth the oleanders, myrtle, and 
tamarinds with which its borders were adorned, and 
pointed out to her notice the broken walls, and mined 
fanes of Jerico ; never to be rebuilt under pain of God's 
heavy curse. A dark spot were these gloomy ruins on 
the fair plains which stretched around it, rich with ri- 
pened harvest, and gay with anemonies and the famed 
rose of Jerico. 

A toilsome journey through hills and ravines, brought 
them in sight of Jerusalem. Then did the heart of the 
aged Jewess bound with pride and joy, while directing 
the eyes of the young stranger to that majestic mount of 
marble and gold, glowing in the bright sun of Judea— 
and, used as Ruth was to the glorious palaces and cities 
of her own sunny Moab, she yet could not restrain an 
exclamation of wonder and delight as this magnificent 
city met her view. Refreshed by this sight, Naomi 
pressed on with new vigor, and in a few hours tear* of 
tenderness and grief were on her cheek, for she gazed 
upon her native Bethlehem. Their haven was attained. 
Yon green hill, clothed with rich groves of olive-trees, 
' and crowned by graceful clusters of stately white build- 
ings, is indeed her home, but where were those whose 
noble forms were at her side when ten years before she 
left these walls 7 The gate of Bethlehem was a noble 
structure, whose cool, deep arch was the favorite resort 
of the citizens, who met to talk over the news of the 
day, or gaze upon the strangers who passed through. 
There were clustered many of the friends of the bereaved 
widow, who gated upon her with earnest eyes as she 
rode along. Time and sorrow had done much to change 
her, but she was known at last 

" Naomi ! can it be !" they cried. " Welcome, long 
lost Naomi^-thy name speaks truly now, for pleasant 
art thou to our sight once more." 

" Call me not Naomif my friends," said the widow- 
call me Mara for bitterly hath the Lord dealt with me. 
I went out full, and the Lord brought me home empty. 
Why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath tes- 
tified against me, and the Almighty hath afiBicted me 7" 

Once more- settled in her native home, the widow's 
humble calmness returned. Her friends were rejoiced 
to see her, and flocked around her, endeavoring to alle- 
viate her sorrowful lot. The years of famine and trouble 
which they had seen, left them little to give, but her 
own, and Ruth's industry, placed them above want. 
Without the city gate arose a lordly mansion sor- 
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miBded by field* aiwi froves. This belonged to Boaz, I tweea them, yet left her home aod friendi to aocom- 



a rich maxif and relative of Elitnelech, the husband of 
Naomi; to whora, should they need succor, the widow 
determined to apply ; but for the present, her humble 
wants were fully supplied. The time of barley harvest 
arrived, and Ruth observed her neighbors return every 
evening with grain gleaned from the fields around — 
why should she not do the same, and thus add to the 
comforts of her mother-in-law 7 Filled with the thought) 
che next day she sought Naomi. 

** Mother," she s^id, ** I see my neighbors return each 
evening laden with com ; let me then go into the field« 
and glean after any one in whose eyes I shall find grace." 

''€ro, ray daughter," said Naomi, "and the Lord 
bless thy kind endeavors to lighten thy mother's lot !*' 

With a light heart Ruth jmssed out the gate, happy 
ia the hope of rendering her mother a service. It was 
a glorious morning, and one moment she stopped to 
gaze out upon the fair and extensive view spread be- 
neath her. Over plain, hill and city, the morning sun 
was glancing, but she sighed as her eye fell upon the 
gloomy waters of the Dead Sea, whicl^ lay darkly gleam- 
ing in the distance, for beyond its rocky shores arose 
the hills of her own loved Moab. She turned hastily 
away and sought the nearest farm. It chanced to be 
the estate of Boaz, her husband's princely relative. 
Already were the reapers hastening to their work, each 
bearing a leathern botile or gourd, filled]with water, and 
as they passed her each turned to gaze upon her love- 
liness. Inquiring fur the overseer of the harvest, Ruth 
proffered her humble request that she might glean in 
the fields that day, which request, pleased with her 
sweet gentleness, he granted. 

Soon afier, the gates were thrown open, and Ruth, 
looking up from her work, beheld a stately man ap- 
proach. His tunic of the softest wool, his crimson silk 
girdle richly embroidered with gold and silver, and his 
mantle of the finest linen, proclaimed him a man of 
rank and wealth. It was Boaz, the owner of the farms. 
" The Lord be with you !" he said to the reapers as he 
passed " The Lord bless thee .'" they answered him. 
Advancing to the overseer, he inquired into the state of 
the harvest, and merits of the reapers. 

" I see my orders have been obeyed, and ye have 
many of the poor gleaning after you," he said. 

" Aye, they know my lord's kindness," replied the 
overseer, '' and flock hither in crowds. The praises of 
the generous Boaz are ever in their mouth." 

" Nay, give God ihe praiso," said the pious Boaz. 
*' I but obey his words given by his servant, Moses.— 
' When ye reap the harvest of the land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the comers of thy field, neither shalt thou 
gather the gleanings of thy harvest ; thou shalt leave 
them for the poor and the stranger : I am the Lord 
your God,' he saith. But who is this lovely damsel 
who followeth the reapers." 

"It if Ruth, the Moabitess, my lord| daughter-in- 
law to Naomi, a pious and worthy young woman, who, 
although her husband was dead, and all ties broken be- 



pany her raoiher-in-law into a strange land, and since, 
hath been a daughter to her." 

" Naomi ! ah, I remember, word was brought roe the 
widow of my kinsman, Eliroelech, had returned, but 
the cares of the city and other matters, have driven it 
from my head. See to her well—let her glean among 
the reapers, for such piety deserves reward. Let her 
not follow the men for she is too lovely, but place 
her among my maidens." Ruth now approached, and 
Boaz called her to him. " Hearest thou, my daughter f" 
he said, ** wander not about the fields, but glean here in 
mine, and keep fast to my maidens. When thou art 
athirst, ask the young men to draw for thee. I will 
speak to them that they serve thee well." 

** Ruth, grateful and surprised for this notice from the 
lordly roaster of the field, knelt at his feet, and bowed 
her head before him, saying, " How have I found grace 
in thine eyes that thou shouldst thus kindly notice a 
stranger?" 

** It hath been fully shown me, all thou hast done to 
thy mother-in-law, since the death of thy husband," said 
Boaz—" and how thou hast left thy father and mother, 
and the land of thy nativity, and art come into a people 
thou knewest not heretofore. The Lord recompense 
thy work, and a full reward be given thee of the Lord 
God of Israel under whose wings thou art come to trust." 
The heart of the grateful Ruth swelled within her. 
" Let me alw ays find favor in thy sight, my lord," she 
said, "for thou hast comforted me, and has spoken 
friendly unto thy handmaid, although I be not one of 
thy maidens." 

, " Come hither at meal-time," said Boaz, kindly,. 
" and eat of my bread and drink of our vinegar." 

At midday the reapers all assembled to dinner, ac' 
companied by Boaz. Ruth was called, and was served 
by the master of the farm, who gave her parched corn, 
bread and vinegar and water, sufficient. When Boaz 
departed, he gave Ruth into the care of the overseer, 
with a charge to the reapers to leave a little for her to 
glean as she followed. In the afternoon all departed, 
and Ruth with them. She had beaten out her glean- 
ings, which amounted to an ephah of barley. Smiling- 
ly she showed this treasure to her mother-in-law, who, 
in surprise, exclaimed, " Truly, thou hast been success- 
ful, my daughter! where wroughtest thou, to-day? 
Blessed be he who thus favored thee." 

" The name of the kind man in whose field I gleaned 
was Boaz," replied Ruth. 

" Blessed be the Lord who hath not ceased his kind- 
ness to the living and the dead .'" cried Naomi. ' * The- 
man is a near kinsman to us, Ruth." 

" He will extend his kindness," replied her daughter,. 
" for he bid me continue with his people until the end 
of harvest." 

" Keep, then, with his maidens, Ruth, and wander 
not in other fields. The Lord will reward thee, my 
child, for thy industry and piety." 

The words of Ruth awakened a new hope ia tha aged 
widow's heart. A way was opened, she truetad^ tei 
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better the condition of the viituouB Ruth, and reward 
her for alt her kindnoM. She remembered the law of 
Israel, which, when a man dies, obliges the next of kin 
to marry his widow, and raiiie up an heir fur his broth- 
er's name and esUte. Naomi had never hoped the lofty 
Boas would marry the humble Moabitess, as, if it were 
demanded, he could escape by paying the penalty; but 
DOW, his great kindness to Ruth had inclined her to 
think the beauty and virtue of her daughter^in-Iaw had 
made an impression upon him, which would render him 
willing to accept her. 

Her views were explained to Ruth, who agreed to 
follow the directions of her mother-in-law, as she at 
once saw how much service she could do to Naomi, should 
her wealthy kinsman take her to wife. The repug- 
nance she felt to banish her loved Mahlon from her 
heart and take another in his place, was not for a mo- 
ment cherished ; for, when the heroic Ruth resolved to 
leave her home and friends to comfort the declining 
years of her husband's mother, she inwardly vowed her 
own wishes should never he placed in opposition to 
those of Naomi. 

" Our kinsman, Boax, winnowelh barley, to-night, on 
the threshing-floor," said Naomi to Ruth. " Wash thy- 
self, therefore, annoint thee, and put thy raiment upon 
thee and get thee down to the floor; make not thyself 
known to him until he hath done eating and drinking; 
when he lieth down, mark the place, and when he is 
asleep, lift up the mantle which coven him and lie down 
at his feet under the cover. In our nation, it is a token 
thou claimest his fulfilment of the law, and his pro- 
tection." 

*' All that thou biddest me, I will do," said the obe- 
dient Ruth, " for on thy judgment I place implicit reli- 
ance.' 

That evening Ruth took her way to the farm of Boax. 
The threshing-floor was a large, even space in the field, 
surrounded by low walls and out-houses. It was now 
piled with grain, among which the reapers were busy, 
tome driving oxen, others beating it out with a flail, or 
tossing it on high that the wind might blow away the 
chaff, while the grain fell in a heap on the ground. 
Boaa was there, directing and occasionally assisting his 
man. At nightfall they all partook of a feast together, 
master and men. When all were satisfied, they de- 
parted, some to their houses in the city, some to rest 
among the straw or under the large, spreading trees. 

Boat had eaten and drank, and his heart was merry 
thas feasting with his men, and being very weary, he 
threw himself upon a heap of straw, and spreading his 
large mantle over him, was soon asleep. 

Ruth, who had concealed herself, now following her 
mother's directions, whom, she knew understood the 
customs of Israel well, came softly, uncovered his feet, 
and lay down. At midnight. Boas, in turning himself, 
awoke, and discovered a woman at his feet-— a woman 
who evidently had a claim upon him, for she had sought 
the protection of his mantle. "Woman! who art 
thou !" he exclaimed in surprise and dread. 

' I am Ruth, thy handmaid," the answered. " Spread, 
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therefore, thy skirt over me, for thon art the nearest kfai 
to my husband." 

When Boaz became aware it was the lovely and vir- 
tuous Ruth who thus sought him as a husband, his heart 
warmed towards her, and his gratitude was great that 
she should have preferred him, almost double her age, 
to the many young men whom he knew admired her. 

" Blessed be thou, my daughter," he said, " for thon 
bast shown more judgment and kindness in thy latter 
end than at the beginning, as thou foHowest not young 
men, whether poor or rich ; and now, my daughter, fear 
not. I will do all thou requestest roe, for I am thy near 
kinsman, and all the city dost know thou art a virtuous 
woman. Still, Ruth, there is a nearer kinsman than I, 
whom thou knowest not ; tarry this night, and in the 
morning I will speak with him, and if he will perform 
unto thee a kinsman's part, and take thee to wife, it is 
well ; let him do a kinsman's part according to law ; 
bat if he will not perform his duty to thee, then will I, 
as the Lord liveth ! Lie down until morning." Ruth 
lay gently at her kinsman's feet until daybreak, when 
Bbe gently arose to withdraw. Boaz, who was awake, 
called to her. " Hold out thy veil and take a measure 
of barley," he said. " Go not empty to thy mother-iat- 
law." 

Ruth was enveloped in a large linen wrapper, or 
veil, one end of ^hich she held out, while her generous 
kinsmon poured into it six measures of barley. Then, 
receiving his blessing, hastily returned home. Her 
mother was rejoiced at her success. " Now remain 
quiet, my daughter, until thou find how this matter will 
turn out," she said, " for the man will not rest until he 
has finished the matter this day." 

The hope of obtaining the beautiful and virtuous 
Ruth for his wife, so animated Boaz, that he took 
measures to have the business settled immediately. 
That day he appointed ten of the elders of Bethlehem 
to meet him at the city gate. It was the hour when he 
knew the other kinsman of Elimelech would pass. 
He had but just saluted the elders, and taken his seat, 
when Hezron, the kinsman, passed. " Ho ! turn aside, 
Hezron, and sit down here," cried Boaz. He obeyed 
the call, knowing some business was to be transacted, 
and entering the gate, seated himself in front of Boaz 
and the elders. The former addressed him thus. '^ Na- 
omi, who has just returned from the country of Moab, 
intends selling a lot of land which belonged to her hus- 
band, our kinsman Elimelech. Thou art nearest of kin, 
and I thought thou wouldst like tol purchase it that it 
go not into a stranger's hand. If thou wilt redeem it, 
redeem it, if not, I, as next of kin to thee, will purchase 
it!" Hezron, after thanking Boaz, declared himself 
willing to buy the lot of Naomi. Boaz had hoped he 
would not, but now added, " with this land goes an in- 
cumbrance, if I may so call it — for with it thou must 
take Ruth, the Moabitess, as this land was inherited by 
her husband, Mahlon, since dead ; thou must take her 
to raise up an heir to Mahlon, to inherit this land ac- 
cording to our Jewish law." 

*'Nay, that I cannot do," said the kinsman, 'Most 1 
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iimr my own mheritance. I give the* my right as next 
of kin, for I cannot redeem it.*' 

Boas wiilingly agreed to take the land and Ruth. In 
folfilment of the law used on such occasions, he plucked 
off the shoe of Hesron, in token he took from him the 
inheritance, and turning towards the elders and people 
gathered around, said with a loud voice, ** All ye as- 
sembled here, are witnesses this day, that I have bought 
all that was Elimelech'sandall Chilions,andall Mahlon's, 
of the hand of Naomi ; moreover, Ruth, the Moabitess, 
the widow of Mahlon have I purchased to be my wife, 
to raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance, 
that the name of the dead be not cut off from among his 
brethren, and from the gate of his city. Ye are wit- 
nesses this day." 

The elders and assembled people cried, "Yea, we 
are witnesses.'" 

When all were silent one of the elders spake in a 
solemn voice, "The Lord make the woman that is 
come into thy house, like Rachel and like Leah, which 
two did build the house of Israel; and do thou worthy 
in Ephratah, and be famous in Bethlehem ; and let thy 
house be like the house of Phazer of the seed which the 
Lord shall give thee of this young woman !" 

Then did the aged heart of Naomi rejoice! Once 
more she hoped to see her children around her, and 
the joy of her youth renewed. 

Ruth was married, and lived a long and happy life 
with her husband and her mother, for never was the 
aged Naomi forgotten, and ail that wealth and affection 
could bestow, was lavished upon her. 

The ardent wish of Naomi to behold a child of Ruth, 
and inheritor of Mahlon, was gratified, for a son was 
bom to her. The neighbors of Naomi gathered around 
her to congratulate her. " Blessed be the Lord !" they 
said, '' who hath not left thee this day without a kins- 
man, that his name may be famous in Israel. He shall 
be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and nourisher of thy 
old age ; for thy daughter^in-Iaw, who loveth thee, and 
who is better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him." 
Naomi took the child and laid it in her bosom, and 
became nnrse to it. Thus did the virtuous Ruth reap 
the reward of her heroic sacrifice of home and country 
to solace the declining years of her aged, poor, and 
desolate mother. She partook of the promise to Abra- 
ham, and in her seed were all the nations of the earth 
blessed, for from her descendants sprang David, the 
king ; and our blessed Savior, Jesus Christ, x. R. s. 



Thi daughter of Themistocles had two lovers; the 
one a coxcomb, the other an honest man. The first 
was rich, the second poor. He took the honest man 
for his son-tn-law ; for " I had rather," said he, " have 
a man that wants wealth, than wealth that wanu a man." 



9r was a beautifnl thought of old, to ascribe dirina- 
tion to the swan, beoaose lie welcomed death with his 
sweetest song ; foreseeing his happiness, and delighted 
with his release from life. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SENATOR. 

BT HZNRT F. HARRIHOTOll. 

Wb are of the number, who trust is the theatre— and believe 
that it may be made a great and nood institution — incltinr to 
noble emulation of the pure doctrines it i« capable of teach- 
ing. We believe its deformities to be grafts, not the natural 
growth — easily to be lopped off. The following is an extract 
from a tragedy, composed under socb oonvictioas. 

ACT FIRST, — SCENE SECOND.—- ffo// in the kotue 9f 

Mareellut, He is discovered sitiing by a table, 
leaning hit head upon his hand. Livia is reading 
to him from a scroll. 

Livia. (Reading,) " Then Brutns waved on high 
th' ensanguined b^ade, 
Before the rapt and thronging multitudes. 
As swelled his voice in heaven-bom eloquence, 
He pointed oft to fair Lucretia's corpse, 
Bright Honoris sacrifice, that full in sight. 
Bore dreadful witness 'gainst a tyrant race. 
Assembled Rome in awe and wonder heard, 
As 'twere the Sacred Oracle had spoke, 
Or holy messenger from Jove Supreme. 
Resistless impulse swayed th' impetuous throng ; 
A throne to dust was hurled, and Rome was free !" 
Marcellus. (Starting suddenly up.) Oh, Brutus! 
Brutus ! In that elder time, 
When murky darkness of tyrannic storm. 
The dawning clouded of fair Liberty, 
The scathing tempest, howling in its might 
Through the wide forest, laid not all in waste. 1 

Some giant trees bore up against the blast. 
Bending, not broken ! There were giant hearts, 
Like fiery coursers chafing at the rein. 
Impatient to break forth and feel them free! 
A thousand echoes wakened atthy voice ! 
When thou didst speak thou wast a conqueror; 
And from Rome's hills, rose Freedom's infant song ! 
Oh, wert thou now in Rome, that is not Rome, 
Where tyrants swim in blood, and Roman's — nay*— 
Degenerate sons of those were Romans once. 
Feel not their own infliction— where foul sin. 
Stalks in each dwelling-place, its household god, 
Where knavery is honor, and as erst 
The war-scarred conqueror o'er Freedom's foes 
Was crowned with laurel, chaplets now adorn 
Th' incestuous murderer ! Where to be held 
In league with virtue is to be despised— 
Oh, were thy patriot spirit in this Rome, 
Thou wouldst be idiot ever .* 

Close the scroll. 
My daughter ; I can list no longer now. 
Is't not the hour thou shouldst to Julia go, 
This, near to nightfall ? 

Liv. 'Tis the promised hoar. 

Shall I prepare to leave thee 1 

Mar. Yes, ny dsaghcer ; 

But first a word with thee. Thy father's cyea 
J In far Hispania first op'd to ligltt. 
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Where was thy gondii re officer of Rome. 
In far HUpaoia X grew to manhood ; 
And there 1 joined me to a Roman maid. 
Of noble birth and plenteous store of wealth ; 
Bat in whose breast a brighter treasure glowed 
Than birth or riches — Virtue I To my love 
She gave thy brother, Sextus and thyself, 
Then early died. Alarmed by note of war, 
In trusty care I sent ye here to Rome — 
Where laie I followed ; to this mighty Rome, 
The gilded chamel house of moral death ! 
The mistress of the world and Queen of Vice ! 
I came, to find thee worthy ; but alas, 
Thy brother, Sextus, in infection steeped. 
The pride ye both had shared, thou dost engross. 
Be true thou to thy father ! 

Liv, Fear me not ! 

Mar, But I should fear for thee, my Livia. 
And thou shouldst be most watchful, not alone 
To guard from fall, but from th* assault of foes. 
When danger lurketh in each changing path. 
With Wisdom, Caution league ; to each the last 
Is to be bankrupt in the former too. 

Liv, Armed by thy counsels and mine own resolves, 
I scoff at danger ! 

Mar. Livia, I grieve 

At this thy rannting, more than I rejoice. 
0*erweening confidence defeats itself, 
And to the danger it doth scorn, betrays. 
Like that Rash general, who, fenced about 
With mound and battlement, doth i^it secure, 
Nor cares to past the wary sentinel — 
By subtle foe surprised, he meanly falls ! 
Virtue in woman is of golden worth : 
Most precious now, when shame hath honor's place. 
And wears her state and her insignia. 
Be watchful, fearful ever ! 

{^Enter Tdrbo. Ho ! who waits? 

Mine honest Turbo, there is promise given 
To noble Julia, wife to Flavius, 
That Livia for a time be guest with her. 
I give her to thy hand, with fervent charge, 
That thou abate no circumstance of care; 
For so degraded is this fallen Rome, 
That e*er the walls of their defilement prate. 
And on the breathings of the insulted wind. 
Rides fell pollution ! 

Turbo. Trust me, noble master, 
She shall be safe bestowed. 

Mar. Farewell, my daughter ! 

Liv. Farewell, dear father ! 

Mar. Spirit, if as one 

Supreme, co-partnerless, thou boldest rule. 
O'er many by divided sway o'er earth 
Eternal reign. Spirit, or Spirits hear ! 
Smile on a father's love, and bless my child ! 
No more— farewell ! 

Liv. The Gods be with thee ever ! 

• 

E^ewiU LiTU and Tomio. Maecillus ihoufhifuUy 
renumei his seat by iks iabU. 



Mar. The Gods be with me! Whither shafl I ton ! 
Where curb wild roving thought, aod sink to peaee ! 
The Gods be with me— Rome thou hast thy Gods, 
And from the thousand altars on thy hills. 
In thy proud temples and thy palaces, 
Incense and smoke of bleeding sacrifice, 
Curl upward to the skies. Shall these be mine. 
These, by our chronicles from farthest time, 
Of deeds unblushing workers— deeds to men 
Unholy, and by Reason's self abhorred T 
May Gods be guiltless, for what man is vile. 
Condemned of Gods and Men T If such be Gods, 
Then sin is god-like, and in naught partakes 
Of gross enormity, save when it lacks 
Discretion of concealment. Is this truth? 
Oh, Nature, when thine unpoUated step 
I Wakes gentle echoes in the wildwood shad^— 
Where'er in solitude of lonely vale 
Thou hear'st the music of the babbling rill, 
Thou tell'st of purity. Can woriis be pare, 
That own defiled creators ? Sense abhors it ! 
The Gods be with me ever ! Not such Gods, 
For they are nothing ! 

\_He glances aboutr-~tken earefuUff draws a scroll 
from his bosom."] 

Now I am'alone ; 
And from thy hiding-place I draw thee forth. 
Thou strange perplexing history. Thy tale 
Is of that Chiistus of the Hebrew race 
By Pilate given to ignoble death, 
Who came, thou sayest on earth to point the way 
To the night-circled home of Deity ! 
I love thy story, trembling while I love ! 
I'll read thee carefully. 

[ii knock is heard. He conceals the scroll. 
I am disturbed. [He rises* 

Spirit unknown, invisible! Where'er 
Thou makest thy throne and swayest destiny. 
High 'bove yon broad unexplorable arah, 
Or in earth's centre, 'neath the unfathomed depthe 
Of mighty ocean, where are wondrous caves 
Illimitable, with all glorious things 
Adorned 'yond man's imaginings—- Creator ! 
Speak to my soul I A man 'mong kindred men. 
But in thy presence an untutored child. 
Speeds to thy mystery his earnest prayer ! 
Illume this night-bound soul! 

Who waits 7 — Come in ! lEnter Flatius Sabixos. 
Flavius, thy hand ! In joy I welcome thee. 
My daughter has but now to Julia gone; 
Thy wife, one foremost of the little hand 
Of matrons honest to themselves and Rome. 
But now to matters else. Hast thought beetowtd 
On that was subject of our late discourse, 
Tlie Hebrew Christus and his novel creed 7 

Flavius. What charm hath such a creed to Roman 
ears? 
Taught by one lowliest of a hated race ? * 

I had not deemed it worth a second thooght. 

Mar. Why not, my Flavius ? The eartb ia dmA — 
The clods of degradation heap h o'er; 
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And man't cbiaf work it to be least a man. 
'Tis moral death. Our altars and oar gods. 
Vain superstitions, are grown old and stale. 
Nor laws, nor conquerors, nor arts can save ; 
The subtle logic of our schools may charm ; 
But cannot renovate; man now must know 
Himseir, and light eternal gild the world I 
From the clear doctrine of this lowly Jew, 
Beams bright effulgence and resistless truth. 
Why, the centurion, thy friend, hath writ, 
What prodigies, that shamed all juggling. 
Amazement spread and wonder at his will, 
Proofs npon proofs accumulate. My Flavins, 
Behold, a treasure ! (He iaket out the eeroU,) Tran- 
script of his life 
A copy true from one by Matthew writ. 
His friend and follower; procured at cost 
In Greece by Lncius, and to me dispatched. 

Fla, Let me— 

[A knock, Marcellus eoneetde the eeroU, 

Mar* Nay, silence ! Pray ye enter! (£ater Ckis- 
PD8 aiM{ AciLius.) Welcome! 
Sage Crispus and Acinus'— 
Be ye saluted, venerable friends. 

Crif . { Olaneing at Flaviu*. ) A re wo all friends 7 

Mar. 'Tis Flavios Sabinus, 

More kin in bond than kindness to Domitian. 
But oh ! what direful state, doth it portend. 
When one another meets with look askance. 
Fearful lest each the other traitor find ? 

Fla, Crispus, how left you now the Emperor 7 

CrU. Not e'en a fly doth bear him company. 
He hath killed all for pleasure. 

AeiHue. Rome's too sank 

In foulest depths from Emperor to seif 
For me to bear with't longer! 

Mar. Dare one grieye 

Save I alone. 

Thy hand, Acilios ! I greet thee, brother! 
There are two Romans yet! 

Crit. (To Marcxllus.) Are all about tbee 
Of most undoubted worth 7 Lurk no false spies 
Among thy servants 7 

Mar. No, upon my soul ! 

One hearth is pure in Rome ! One roof o'erspreads 
A household oncontaminate — and rears 
Itself in air, in sunlight brightly basking, 
For it doth hide no shame ! One door doth swing 
Back on its hinges, and no breath exhales 
Of inner pestilence I Ay, on my soul. 
One hearth is pure in Rome ! 
iMe epeak* in a buret of pride, but having concluded 

emddenly einke his head. ] 

Acil. Yon droop, Marcellos* 

Mar. (Mournfully.) 1 pray thee question not t 

AeU. Nay— 'to a friend 
Reveal, what friendly offieea may sc»othe ! 

Mar. My son ! m j Sextos ! He was all my hope ! 
Of Grame bow vigorous ! Of sense how keen ! 
Of richest store of witt Alas, be turned 
To base dishonor; stained his manly parts 
8 



By grovelling defilement ! Oft reproof, 
Grave exhortation, all a father's love 
Availed not^and as one with hideous cancer, 
Here at his heart, tainting the founu of life, 
BareA his racked bosom to the torturing knife, 
And bids its keen edge 'niong his life strings search, 
To root defection out ; so from this breast, 
I tore all love, and cast my Sextus fortli. 
When he forgot he was a Roman son ; 
No more accounted mine ! Believe me now- 
One hearth is pure in Rome ! 

Aeil. We came with tbse 

On grave affairs to meditate ; but shrink 
T'invade the sorrows of a wounded heart. 

Mar. Nay, let me hear thine argument. 'Tis grief 
Must bow to duty, duty ne'er to grief. 
Sorrow is pure in undevoted hours, 
'Tis guilt usurping else. Thine ailment. 

Acil. The assembled senate hath this day received 
Renewed disgrace and sharpest ridicule. 
In person came the Emperor in the midst. 
And in contemptuous mockery required 
Opinions grave, a lurbot how to dress. 

Mar. What did the senate 7 As by magic sway. 
Rose not the indignant body in its wrath. 
Defiance hurled, and pealed the cry for Rome? 

AcU. What is the fallen and polluted senate. 
That it should hurl defiance 7 

Mar, Were all silent f 

Oh, would I had been there ! 

Acil, I would thou had'st* 

Ay, all were silent—though a piteous few, 
Scowled at the fierce indignity ! 

Mar. Fell not 

The insulted walls and roof and pillars down. 
In one revengeful ruin whelming all 7 
Rome thou art now no more! The little store 
Of thy untarnished honor lies inumed. 
Be named no longer Rome ! for being else. 
The dead is mocked when we do call thee so ! 
Thou now art numbered with the things that wen ! 
Thy wondrous glory, thy unequalled arts, 
Thy god-like virtues, and thy mighty deeds— 
Thy thousand victories, thy conquests, stemmed 
By each of aught to conquer, and thy Freedom, 
Proudest of thy possessions, fled for ever, 
These in thy chronicles alone, endure ! 
For with thy glory, virtue, freedom, might, 
Tbou'rt withered, faded, and for ever gone! 
And few thy mourners are ! 

Acil. May we not save 

Our country by a blow, and set her free ! 

Metr, If by a blow her freedom may be won. 
Be mine the arm to strike. But how , or where f 
Aim ye the dagger at Domitian's heart f 
Te pave a bloody way for anarchy. 
Or one succeeding, mightier in crime! 
Will ye through Rome lift Freedom's banner np^ 
And call on Romansto throw off their yoke! 
Who now are Romans f They are sunk to beasC*, 
That oaged, will rend the hand woald sa^ tb^m frse t 
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Yonr little band would vanish like the dews. 
And Rome's last sons by wanton impulse die ! 
But now 'tis nightfall ; let me see ye both 
Upon the morrow to consult anew. 

CrU. Be this in firmest secrecy involved : 
Farewell. 
Acil. Farewell ! 

[Exuent Crib pus, Acilius and Flavius. 
Mar. I had my passions schooled to temperance ; 
And curbed tbo hot brained 6ery impulses, 
That trample reason in excited play. 
I had resolved to woo forgetfuiness 
Of this vile state I dwelt in, and devoted 
To the deep searchings of the grasping mind—- 
Study intense, and high imagini^igs — 
To probe dark mysteries ! And now, despite me, 
The blood is tingling to my fingers' ends ; 
And mingled passions, turbulent and wild, 
Vehement rage and bold perplexing rule. 
Let me grow calm again ! {A knock.) Come in ! 

[Enter Fetronius.] Petronius, 

Thou who dost love my Livia, and hast won 
Return endeared, the jewel of her heart. 
Welcome — and say, what sends thee thus in haste T 
P \ My care for thee is prompter to my speed ! 
Why is thy dwelling darkened? 

Mar, Thanks, Fetronius, 

Thy question is well timed. I had forgot 
The shades of evening round. Without ! A light! 

Pet, Hast thou not heard the proclamation, spread 
By strictest order of the Emperor 7 

Mar, Thou knowest, save by imperious duty diiven, 
Across my threshold, few my ventures forth. 
For it doth too much move me, to behold 
Rome's degradation ! I have nothing heard 
Of proclamation. 

Pet, 'Tis supreme command, 

That every house of high and low degree. 
This night illumined be. E'en now all Rome 
Shines as in midday brightness ; while thy house 
Conspicuous stands in darkness. 

Mar, So shall it stand, 

Ere for Domitian one poor lamp be trimmed I 
I glory in the durkness— 'twill give note, 
That here a Roman dwells ! 

Pet, But 'twill subject thee. 

To insult, shame, mayhap, alas, to death ! 

Mar, Death hath no terrors to affright my soul ! 
But 'tis too late now first to woo dishonor 
To my embrace! 

Pet, But in this slight effect 
Thy lofly virtue can endure no scath. 

Mar, Petronius, since first expanding sense 
The force of Virtue and of Honor prize. 
From youth to this, the vigor of my years, 
I can with earnest satisfaction view 
A life unsullied, and a mind confirmed 
In purer thought and loflier resolve, 
Of noblest race— for the Flaminian way 
Hath hondnBd monuments of honored dead. 
My long and proad array of ancestry. 



I have not stood a suitor to Domitian, 
Nor bated e'er a jot of dignity. 
I would not serve that hated Emperor, 
And where my sense rebels to offer doty, 
I scorn to bend in honor. No, Petronius, 
We'll have no lamps to-night. 

Pet, Will naught persuade thee? 
Bands of carousing and of lawless youths. 
Patrol the streets on all destruction bent. 
And enter where the darkened portico 
Betrays the proclamation disobeyed. 

Mar, And thou wouldst have me serve this Emperor, 
Who thus degrades his country and himself 
By such Barbarian license ! Say no more ! 
For are thy words but traitors to thy hope. 
And all thou say'st makes resolution strong. 
I'll have no lamps to-night! 

Pet, ■ I hear the shouts 

Of coming revellers ! Shouldst thou be marked 
For insult and aggression — 

Mar. Who will dam 

Assault upon Marcellus? 

Pet, Ah ! I fear 

Too many careless of renown or worth ! 

Mar. Let them but hurl one missive at my doors. 
Or raise unwonted outcry 'neath my porch. 
And by my soul, in wonder they shall find 
They've roused the lion that shall leap i'their midst, 
And rend them piece from piece! Assault my dwelling! 
Ho, there ! (Enter Turbo.^ Strong bar the doors ! 

Let watch be kept 
For rash intruders ! Arm my household straight! 

[ExU TUBM. 
Assault my dwelling J I am fired with rage ! 
I was accounted valiant in Hispsnia, 
And little have I lost save some slight skill. 
More than atoned by sinews ripe in power ! 
Let the vile renegades approach that dare ! 
I'm match for twenty of their carcasses. 
Debauched, enervate, half decayed in life ; 
Corrupt by base and wanton revelry ! 

\_Loud noiie without; shouit and asiauUs upon ike 
doors."] 

Pet. Behold ! I stirred thee not with idle fears! 
They come, and by their loud and mingled din, 
In numbers many. Since thou art resolved 
On bold defiance, thus my sword I draw. 
To stand or fall with thee ! 

[Still louder noise. Turbo rvskes in. 
Turbo. Soon will the doors 

Be forced to earth, too weak for such assault ! 
Mar, Here let us measure forces in this ball. 

I will endue me in my chamber near. 

With my firm shield, good casque and tempered blade. 

And then rejoin ye. Has it come to this ! [ExU. 

[ Tke servants enter and range themselves on one side^ 
Patron lus and Turbo at tkeir kead. Soon after j 
enter revellers witk Sextus, son of Marcellus, 
muck intoxicated. Hn staggers down to tke front, 
opposite tke eervants.'} 
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1*L jReveUer, Aesut ye, dog», our will 7 Throw 
down your arms ! 
Or hacked in thousand pieces ye shall lie ! 

Urnd Rev. Show us your Urder, or no mercy hope ! 

^d Rev. Youi cellar and your larder. Stir, ye slaves. 

[^EtUer Marc£LLUS, armed. 

Mar. Ye drankeoi lewd and grov'liog knaves ! Ye 
robbersi 
Dead in your lives, a cumbrance to the earth, 
What seek ye heref If ye be Roman sons. 
Where is your shame, and where your heritage 
Of continence and virtue 7 Have ye sunk 
To the base level of the midnight thief 7 
Or do ye ape the savage of the wild 7 
If ye be foreign slaves that have engrafted 
On Roman Ticeyoui fouler infamy, 
Reveal yourselves, ye harpies of our state 
That I may scourge ye first ! But whence ye are 
Or of what race or kindred, naught concerns me ! 
Thus I revenge your thief-like violence, 
And thus defend mine honor and my life ! 
Upon ye, robbers .' 

lAi he hat been epeaking, he gradiuUly draroe to Ike 
front ; and at he ttartt to the combaty hit eye faUt 
on ScxTUS, who it tupporting himtelfon hit tword, 
Marcjellus ttaggert fonoard, dropt hit tvord and 
Meld €uid eUupt hit handt."] 

I'm nerveless now ! 
I cannot slay my son ! 

[ The tervanit and revellertf leho had rushed together 
remain in tilence with erosted twordt, gating in 
attoTiithment on Marcellus. 
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It is an idea full of consolation, that God never allows 
an evil to visit us, but he at the same time supplies us 
with some source of consolation. A man may be called 
upon to yield op the wife of his yoimg affections, or the 
children of his love ; but with this blow comes bright 
hopee of an immortal reunion, of years and years spent 
in the bliss of an eternal world. Religion is his conso- 
lation. A man may lose property by a sudden blow of 
misfortune, or by gradual decay. It is a loss severe and 
unfortunate. But be knows the extent and sees his 
remedy. With nerves new strung, and resolution shar- 
pened by adversity, he retrenches his expenses, increases 
his exertions, becomes more frugal, and retrieves his 
losses. Connected with this, may be other evils that 
fall more heavily upon the feeling heart. Friends may 
have dropped from the unfortunate in his hour of adver- 
sity ; ingratitude may have thrown its mildew over him. 
Those ha may have taken to his bosom when frozen and 
almost lifeless, may, viper-like, sting venomously their 
resting-place. The wound our peace receives from 
those we have cherished and trusted, is indeed a pain- 
ful one. Yet, even here, the good man may find an al- 
leviation, by taking the picture of moral deformity which 
ingratitude offers, and setting it up as an example of 



warning to his own heart ; and though he must grieve 
over its washed tenderness and abused confidence, yet 
let him remember, that the Almighty, from his temple 
of glory, has His eye of majesty upon him, and that in 
his case, and in all others, He will prove himself just in 
mercy. 

But among all the evils with which man afflicts his 
fellow man, there is, perhaps, none, that causes so much 
pain OS Slander. I believe it may be taken as a general 
rule, that in all cases of malicious falsehood, the calum- 
niator has become the enemy of his victim, by inflicting 
upon him some previous injury. This may be account- 
ed for on the same principle that we love those on whom 
we confer benefits ; and there is no enmity so bitter, so 
unrelenting, as that of one who has injured a fellow be- 
ing, and unrepenting carries about the consciousness of 
it in his bosom. In the presence of the injured man 
be is humbled with the conviction of his own inferiority ; 
he feels that he is looked upon in his littleness, and that 
he ought to be despised ; he is conscious that his heart 
is before another in Its blackness ; and human nature is 
such, that there can be but little warm affection for an 
object we know does not, and cannot esteem us. 

But where is the remedy of the victim of slander 7 In 
his heart, in his principles, in his life. Not by going 
from man to man to contradict circulated falsehoods. 
No man with truly delicate feelings will stoop so low as 
to endeavor to convince others by words that he is not 
that, which in the rectitude of his heart he ought not to 
believe his neighbor capable of supposing him. Nor is 
his remedy in, as it is called, tracing the slander to its 
source. In most cases it is difficult, and always painful to 
do so; and when it is done, what is the end obtained 7 
The privilege of feeing lawyers; of collecting witnesses 
to prove that he himself is not a bad man, and that his 
antagonist is ; to hear actions, that have sprung from ex- 
alted feelings and high-souled motives, tortured into er- 
rors, or perhaps crimes ; to see the most pore and sacred 
actions of his life dragged from their sanctuary and dis- 
torted, till tlio injured man almost doubts his own iden- 
tity. 

And what is the punishment the law inflicts upon the 
slanderer 7 The forfeiture of money! Can that pay 
for the agonies suffered by his victim 7 No, not if each 
base syllable uttered could be hardened into a diamond, 
rich as that on Russia's diadem; not if each pulse of 
the slanderer's heart could tell down rubies, as a com- 
pensation for the evils of his falsehood. Then why seek 
this means of redress so long as the law offers one so 
feeble 7 

The slandered man must submit to see his reputa- 
tion injured for a time; he must teach himself to see 
the eye of esteem turned from him ; to have the warm 
grasp of friendship less frequently warm his heart ; to 
receive the formal bow instead of the cordial greeting. 
But let him not despair; the world will at length judge 
rightly. Let him call up his religion and his philosophy 
to his aid, while steady in the rectitude of his heart he 
mingles with his fellow men, omitting no opportunity of 
doing good, and avoiding all appearances of evil. This 
will prove the antidote of slander. <• ▲• s. 
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BT THB AUTHOft OF ** THE BROTHERS," ** CROMWELL/' ETC. 

*Tis merry, 'tis merry in good green wood, 

Wheo the navUaod merle are ringing. 

When the dner sweep* by, and the hounds are in cry. 

And the hunter's born is ringing. — ^lady or the lake. 

■ 

As beaatiful a Summer's morning ai ever chased the i 
Btars from heaven, was dawning over that wide tract of 
waste and woodland, which still, though many a centu- 
ry has now mossed over the ancestral oaks which then 
were in their lusty prime, retains the name by which it 
was at that day styled appropriately — the New Forest. 
Few years had then elapsed, since the first Norman 
Lord of England had quenched the fires that burned in 
thirty hamlets, had desecrated God*s own altars, making 
the roofless aisles of many a parish church the haunt of 
the grim wolf or antlered red-deer, turning fair fields 
and cultured vales to desolate and barren wastes, to 
gratify his furious passion for that sport, which has so 
justly been entitled the mimicry of warfare. Few 
years had then elapsed, yet not a symptom of their old 
fertility could now be traced in the wild plains waving 
with fern, and overrun with copse-wood, broom, and 
brambles ; unless it might be found in the profuse luxu- 
riance with which this thriftless crop had overspread 
the champaign, once smiling like a goodly garden with 
every meet production for the sustenance of man. It 
was, as has been said, as beautiful a Summer's morn- 
ing as ever eye of man beheld ; the sun, which had just 
raised the verge of his great orb above the low horizon, 
was chequering the mossy greensward with long fAti' 
tastic lines of light and shadow, and tinging the gnarl- 
ed limbs of the huge oaks with ruddy gold ; the dew, 
which lay abundantly on every blade of grass and every 
banding wild-flower, had not yet felt his power, nor 
raised a single mist-wreath to veil the brightness of the 
firmament, nor was the landscape that lay there steep- 
ed in the lustre of the glowing skies less lovely than the 
dawn that waked above it. Long sylvan avenues 
sweeping for miles through every variation of the wild- 
est forest scenery — here traversing in easy curves wide 
undulations clothed with the purple heather, here sink- 
ing downward to the brink of sheets of limpid water, 
now running straight through lines of mighty trees, and 
now completely overbowered as they dived through 
brakes and dingles, where the birch and hoUey grew 
BO thickly mingled with the prickly furze and creeping 
eglantine, as to make twilight of the hottest noontide. 
Such were the loading features of the country which 
had most deeply felt, and has borne down to later days 
most evident memorials of the Norman's tyranny. 
Deeply embosomed in these delicious solitudes, sur- 
rounded by its flanking walls, and moat brimmed from 
a neighboring streamlet, with barbican and ballium and 
all the elaborate defences that marked the architecture of 
the conquering race, stood Mai wood Keep, the favorite 
residence of Rufus, no less than it had been of his more 
famous sire. Here, early as was the hour, all was al- 
ready full of life, full of the joyous and inspiriting con- 1 



I fusion that still characterises— though in a less degree 
than in those days of feudal pomp-^the preparations 
for the chase. Tall yeomen hurried to and fro, some 
leading powerful and blooded chargers, which reared, 
and pawed the earth, and neighed till every turret 
echoed to the din ; some struggling to restrain the mighty 
bloodhounds which bayed and strove indignantly against 
the leash ; while others, lying in scattered groups upon 
the esplanade of level turf, furbished their cloth-yard 
shafts, or strung the six-foot bows, which, for the first 
time, had drawn blood in England upon the fatal field 
of Hastings. It might be seen upon the instant, it was 
no private retinue that mustered to the " mystery of 
forests," as in the quaint phrase of the day the noble 
sport was designated. A hundred horses at the least, 
of the most costly and admired breeds were there para- 
ded — the huge coal-black destrier of Flanders, limbed 
like an elephant, but with aooat that might have shamed 
the richest velvet by its sleekness ; the light and grace- 
ful Andalusian, with here and there a Spaniard, springy 
and fleet and fearless— while dogs in numbers infinitely 
greater and of races yet more various made up the 
moving picture — ^bloodhounds te track the wounded 
quarry by their unerring scent; slowhounds to force 
him from his lair; gazehounds and lymmers to ontstrip 
him on the level plain ; mastiffs to bay the boar, "crook- 
kneed and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls ;" with terri- 
ers to unkennel beasts of earth, spaniels to rouse the fowls 
of air. Nor were these all, for birds themselves were 
there, trained to make war on their own race ; the long- 
winged hawks of Norway, with lanners from the Isle of 
Man, merlins and jerfalcons and gosshawks. No tongue 
could tell the beauty of the creatures thus assembled, 
some scarcoly half reclaimed, and showing their wild 
nature at every glance of their quick flashing eyes, 
some docile and affectionate, and in all things depend- 
ant upon man, to whom, despite caprice and cruelty and 
coldness, they are more faithful in his need than he, 
proud though be, dare boast himself towards his fel- 
low ; no fancy could imagine the superb and lavish gor- 
geousness of their equipments. 

A long keen bugle-blast rang from the keep, and 
in an instant a hundred bows were strung, a hundred 
ready feet were in the stirrup;— again it rang, longer 
and keener than before, and every forester was in bis 
saddle ; while from the low-browed arch, bending their 
stately heads quite to their saddle-bows, over the echo- 
ing drawbridge a dozen knights rode forth, the follow- 
ers and comrades of their king. Scarcely above the 
middle size, but moulded in most exquisite proportion, 
thin-flanked, deep-chested, muscular and lithe and 
agile, there was not one of all his train, noble or squire 
or yeoman, who could display a form so fitted for the 
union of activity with strength, of beauty with endu- 
rance, as could the second William. His hair, from 
which be had derived his famous soubriquet, was not of 
that marked and uncomely hue which we should now 
term red, but rather of a bright and yellowish browo, 
curled closely to a classical and bust-like head ; bis eye 
was quick and piercing ; his features, severally, were 
well formed and handsome ; yet had the eye a waver- 
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ing, aod rMtlen, and at times even downcast expres- 
sion ; and the whole aspect of the face told many a tale 
of pride and jealousy and passion; suspicion that 
might be roused to cruelty, and wilfulness that surely 
would be lashed by any opposition to violent and reck- 
less fury. But now the furrows on the brow were all 
relaxed, the harsh lines of the mouth smoothed into 
temporary blandaess. " Forward, Messires," he cried 
in Norman French, *'the morning finds us sluggards. 
"What, bo ! Sir Walter Tyrrel, shall we two company 
to-day, and gage our luck against these gay gallants T" 

" Right jovially, my liege,'* returned the knight whom 
be addressed ; a tall dark-featuted soldier, rode be- 
side bis bridle rein, bearing a bow which not an arober 
in the train could bend. ** Right jovially will we — an 
they dare cope with us ! — ^What sayest thou, De Beau- 
champ-— darest thou wager thy black boar-bound against 
a cast of merlins—o thyself, and Vermandois against his 
Grace and me f " 

" Nay, thou shouldst gage him odds, my Walter," 
Rufus interposed, " thy shaft flies ever truest, nor yield 
I to any bow save thine !" 

" To his, my liege!" cried Beauchamp, " Thou yield 
to his ! — never drew Walter Tyrrel so true a string as 
thou— he lacks the sleight, I trow, so ekes it out with 
strength! Tyrrel most hold him pleased if be rate 
second i' the field." 

" How, now. Sir Walter T" shouted the king ; " hear- 
est thou this bold De Beauchamp, and wilt thou yield 
the bucklers T — not thou, I warrant me, though ii be to 
thy king!" 

" So please your highness," Tyrrel answered ; ** 'tis 
hot a sleight to 'scape our wager, 'scaping the shame 
beside of yielding ! He deems us over strong for him, 
and so would part us !" 

" Nay, by my halydom," Rufus replied with a gay 
smile, *' but we will have it so. We two will ride in 
company, each shooting his own shaft for his own hand. 
I dare uphold my arrow for twenty marks of gold and 
my white Alan, against thy Barbery Bay. Darest thou, 
Sir Walter?" 

" I know not ihaif I dare not!" answered Tyrrel, 
** But your Grace wagers high, nor will'I lightly lose 
Bay Barbary ; if so our wager stand, I shoot no roving 
shaft." 

" Shoot as thou wilt, so stands it !" 

"Amen," cried Tyrrel, "and I doubt not to hear 
your Grace confess, Tyrrel hath struck the lordlier quar- 

T-" 

" Away, then, all ! away !" and setting spurs to his 
curvetting horse, the monareh led the way at a hard 
gallop, followed by all his train— >a long and bright pro- 
cession, their gay plumes and many-colored garments 
cfiering a lively contrast to the deep leafy verdure of 
July, and their clear weapons glancing life-like to the 
sunshine. They had careered along with merriment 
and music, perhaps three miles into the forest, when 
the deep baying of a bound was heard, at some short 
distance to the right, from a thick verge of coppice. 
Instant the king curbed in his fiery horse, and raised 
his hand oo high, waving a silent halt. " H« ! hare 



we outlaws here f" he whispered close in the ear of 
Tyrrel. "'Fore God, but they shall rue it!" Scarce 
had he spoken, when a buck burst from the thicket, 
and, ere it made three bounds, leaped high into the air 
and fell, its heart piereed through and through by the 
unerring shaft of an outlying ranger, who the next in* 
stant stepped out of his covert, and catching sight of 
the gay cavalcade confronting him — the sounds of whoae 
approach he must have overlooked entirely in the ex- 
citement of his sport — turned hastily as if to fly. But 
it was all too late ! A dozen of the king's retainers had 
dashed their rowels into their horses' flanks the instant 
he appeared, and scaree had he discovered their ad- 
vance before he was their prisoner. " A Saxon, by my 
soul," cried Rufus, with a savage scowl, " taken red- 
hand, and in the fact ! — out with thy wood-knife, Dami- 
an ! By the most holy virgin, we will first mar his arche- 
ry, and then present him with such a taste of venison 
as shall, I warrant me, appease his hankering, for one 
while. Off with his thumb and finger! off with them 
speedily, I say, an thou wouldst 'scape his doom ! Ha! 
grinnest thou, villain," he continued, as a contortion 
writhed the bold visage of his victim, who, certain of 
his fate, and hopeless of resistance or of rescue, yielded 
with stubborn resolution to his torturers-—" an' this doth 
make thee smile, thou shalt laugh out right shortly ! 
Hence with him, now, Damianand Hugonet — and thou, 
Raoul, away with thee, set toils enow, uncouple half a 
score of brachs and slowhounds, and see thou take me 
a right stag of ten ere vespers ! — Bare-backed shalt thou 
ride on him to the forest, thou unhanged Saxon thief, 
and see how his horned kinsmen will entreat thee. See 
that the dog escape ye not, or ye shall swing for it- 
bind him and drag him hence to the old church of Lyme 
—hold him there, on your lives, till sunset! and, ye, lead 
thither his wild charger ; we will sup there upon the 
greensward, as we return to Malwood, and thou shalt 
make us merry with thy untutored horsemanship. Now 
for our wager, Walter. Forward — hurrah!" and on 
again they dashed, until they reached the choicest 
hunting-ground of all that spacious woodland— the deso- 
late and desert spot where once had stood the fairest 
village of the land. Unroofed and doorless, in different 
stages of decay, a score or two of cottages, once hos- 
pitable happy homes of a free peasantry, stood here and 
there amid the brushwood which bad encroached upon 
their precincts, while in the midst the desecrated chureh 
of Lyme reared its gray tower, now overgrown with 
ivy, and crumbling iu silent ruin. Upon the cross which 
crowned the lowly tower, there sat, as they approached, 
a solitary raven, nor, though the whoop and horn rang 
close below his perch, did he show any sign of wildness 
or of fear ; but rising slowly on his wing, flapped round 
and round in two or three slow circles, and then with a 
hoarse croak resumed his station. The raven was a 
favorite bird with the old huntere, and when the d%eT 
was slain he had his portion, thence named the raven's 
bone ; indeed, so usual was the practice, that this bird, 
the wildest by its nature of all the things that fly, would 
rarely shun a company, which its sagacity descried to 
be pursuers of the sylvan game. 
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"What! Sittest thon there, old black-frock , in our 
presence?" shouted the king, bending his bow, ** but we 
will teach thee manners;" still, the bird moved not, 
but again tent forth his ominous and sullen croak above 
the jocund throng ; the bow was raised, the cord was 
drawn back to the monarch's ear; it twanged, and the 
next moment the hermit-bird came fluttering down, 
transfixed by the long shaft, with painful and discordant 
cries, and fell close at the feet of Rufus' charger. 

There was a murmur in the crowd, and one, a page 

who waited on the king, whispered with a paleface and 

agitated Toice into hit fellow's ear—" I have heard 

say 

" Whose abaft 'gainst raven's life is set, 
SkaA*8 (bather his heart-blood shall wet!'' 

The Red King caught the whisper, and turning with 
an inflamed countenance and flashing eye on the un- 
witting wakener of his wrath, " Dastard and fool !" he 
shouted ; and, clenching his gloved hand, he dealt the 
boy so fierce a blow upon the chest, that he fell to the 
earth like a lifeless body, plunging so heavily upon the 
sod head-foremost, that the blood gushed from nose, 
ears, mouth, and he lay senseless and inanimate as the 
surrounding clay. With a low sneering laugh, tbe 
tyrant once more spurred his charger forward amid tbe 
■mothered execrations of his Norman followers, boiling 
with indignation — for that one of their noble and victo> 
rious race should have endured the foul wrong of a blow, 
'though it were dealt him by a monarch's hand. And 
there were scowling brows, and teeth set hard among 
the very noblest of his train ; and, as the glittering band 
swept on, the father of the injured boy— « dark-browed, 
aged veteran, who had couched lance at Hastings to 
win the throne of earth's most lovely island for that 
base tyrant's sire— reined in his horse, and leaping to 
the earth upraised the body from the gory turf, and 
wiped away the crimson stream from the pale features, 
and dashed pure water brought from a neighboring 
brooklet in a comrade's bacinet, upon the fair ypung 
brow, but it was all in vain ! The dying child rolled up- 
ward his faint eyes ; they rested on the anxious linea- 
ments of that war-beaten sire, who stern and fiery to all 
else, had ever to that motherless boy been soft and ten- 
der as a woman. " Father," he gasped, while a brief 
painful smile illuminated with a transient gleam his 
ashy lips—" mercy, kind mother Mary. Father — fath- 
er "—the words died in the utterance, the dim eyes wa- 
vered — closed! the head fell back upon the stalwart 
arm that had supported it, and, with one long and qui- 
vering convulsion, the innocent soul departed. Some 
three or four — inferior barons of the train, yet each a 
gentleman of lineage and prowess in the field— eoch one 
in his own estimate a Prince's peer — had paused around 
the desolate father and his murdered child ; and now, 
as the old man gazed hopelessly upon the features of 
his first bom and bis only, tbe sympathy, which had 
moistened their hard eyes and relaxed their iron fea^ 
tnrcs, was swallowed up in a fierce'glare of indignation 
irradiating their scarred and war-seamed visages with 
that sublime expression, from which, when glowing on 
the face of a resolute and fearless man, the wildest 



savage of the forest will shrink in mate dismay. Tha 
father, after a long and fearful stmggle with bis more 
tender feelings, wringing his hard hands till the 
blood-drops started redly from beneath every nail, lifted 
his face, more pale and ashy in its hues than that of the 
inanimate form which he had loved so tenderly; and as 
he lifted it he caught the fierce glow mantling on the 
front of each well-tried companion, and his own features 
I lightened with the self-same blaze; his hand sank 
downward to the hilt of the long poniard at his girdle, 
and the fingers worked with a convulsive trenoor as 
they griped the well-known pommel, and an exalting 
smile curled his mastachioed lip, prophetic of revenge. 
Once more he bowed above the dead ; he laid his broad 
hand on the pulseless heart, and printed a long kiss on 
the forehead; then lifting, with as much of tenderness 
as though they still had sense and feeling, tbe relics of 
the only thing he loved on earth, he bore them from tbe 
roadside into the shelter of a tangled coppice; anbuckled 
his long military mantle, and spreading it above them, 
secured it at each corner by heavy stones, a tem- 
porary shelter from insalt or intrusion. This done, 
in total silence, he rejoined his friends, who had for- 
borne to offer aid where they perceived it would be held 
superfluous. Without one word he grasped the bridle 
of his charger, tightened his girths, and then, setting no 
foot to stirrup, vaulted almost without an effort into the 
steel-bound demipiqoe. Raising his arm aloft, he 
pointed into the long aisles of the forest, wherein the 
followers of Rufus had long since disapp^ircd. 

"Our thoughts are one," he hissed, in accents scarce- 
ly articulate, between his grinded teeth, " what need of 
words? Are not we soldiers, gentlemen, and Nor- 
mans, and shall not deeds speak for us f " 

Truly he said, their thoughts were one! for each 
had severally steeled his heart as by a common im- 
pulse ; and now, without a word, or sign, or any inter- 
change of sentiments, feeling that each one understood 
the other, they wheeled their horses on the tyrant's 
track, and at a hard trot rode away, resolved on instant 
vengeance. Meanwhile the hunters had arrived at 
their appointed ground. The slowhounds were un- 
coupled and cast loose— varlets, with hunting-poles, and 
mounted grooms pressed through the underwood ; while 
in each open glade and riding of the forest, yeomen 
were stationed with relays of tall and stately gaze- 
hounds, to slip upon the hart the instant he should break 
from the thick covert. The knights and nobles galloped 
off, each with his long-bow strung, and cloth-yard arrow 
notched and ready, to posts assigned to them, some 
singly, some in pairs; all was replete with animation 
and with fiery joy. According to the monarch's plea- 
sure, Tyi rel rode at his bridle-hand, for that day's space 
admitted as his comrade and his rival ;— two splendid 
bloodhounds, coal-black but tawny on the muzzle and 
the breast, so accurately trained that they required no 
leash to check their ardor, ran at the Red King's heel ; 
but neither page nor squire, such was his special man- 
date, accompanied their master. And now the loud 
shouts of the foresters and the deep baying of the pack 
gave note that the chase was on foot, and by the varied 
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cadences and different points whence pealed the soul- 
exciting clamorSf Rufusi a skilful and sagacioas sports- 
man, immediately perceived that two if not three of the 
noble animals they hunted must have been roused at 
once. For a few seconds he stood upright in his stir- 
rups, his hand raised to his ear lest the slight summer 
breese should interrupt the welcome sounds. 

" This way," he said, in low and guarded tones, "this 
way they bend; and with the choicest buck— hark to 
old Hubert's holloa ! and there, there, Tyrrel, list to 
that burst*— list to that long sharp yelU Beshrew my 
sotil, if that be not staunch Palamon — that hound is 
worth ten thousand. Hal they are now at faulL— 
Again! Brave Falamon again! and now they turn; 
hark how the echoes roar ; aye, they are crossing now 
the Deer-leap dingle ; and now, now, as their notes ring 
out distinct and tuneful, they gain the open moorland — 
spur, Tyrrel, for your life! spur! spur! wo see him 
not again till we reach Bolderwood," and, with the 
word, he raised his bugle to his lips, and wound it lus- 
tily and well till every oak replied to the long flourish. 
Away they flew, driving their foaming chargers, now 
through the tangled underwood with tightened reins, 
BOW with free heads careering along the level glades, 
now sweeping over the wide brooks that intersect the 
forest as thovgh their steeds winged, and now, at dis- 
tant intervals, pausing to catch the fitful music of the 
pack. After a furious chase of, at the least, two hours, 
the sounds still swelling on their right, nearer and near- 
er as they rode the farther, the avenue through which 
they had been galloping for many minutes, was inter- 
sected at right angles by one yet wider though neg- 
lected^ and, as it would seem, disused, for many marshy 
pools might be seen glittering to the sun, which was 
now fast descending to the westward, and many plants 
of ash and tufled hazles had sprung up, marring the 
smoothness of its surface. Here, by a simultaneous 
motion, and as it seemed, obedient to a common thought, 
boUi riders halted. " He must cross, Tyrrel,4)e mutt 
cross here,'* cried the excited monarch, *' aye, by the 
life of Him who made us— *and that before we be ten 
minutes older. I will take stand even here, where I 
command both alleys ; ride thou some fifty yards or so, 
to the right; stand by yon rowan sapling, and mark me 
•— see'st thou yon scathed but giant oak 7 — now if be 
pass on this side, mine is the first shot; if on the other, 
thine! I will not balk thy fortunes; meddle not thou 
with mine !" 

They parted, the king sitting like a statue on his well- 
trained but fiery Andalusian the rein thrown loosely 
oa the horse's neck, and the bow already half bent in 
the vigorous right hand — the baron riding, as he had 
been commanded, down the neglected avenue, till he 
had reached the designated tree, when he wheeled 
round his courser and remained likewise motionless, 
facing the king, at that brief interval. Nearer and 
nearer came the baying of the pack, while ever and 
anon a sharp and savage treble mixed with the deeper 
■otes, gave token to the skilful foresters, that they 
were running with the game in view. Nearer it came 
and nearer ; and now k was so close, that not an echo 



could be traced amid the stormy music. But with the 
crash, no human shout was blended, no bugle lent its 
thrilling voice to the blythe uproar, no clang of hoofs 
announced the presence of pursuers. All, even the 
best and boldest riders, saving those two who waited 
there in calm deliberate impatience, had long been 
foiled by the quick turns and undiminished pace main* 
tained by the stout quarry. The crashing of the branch- 
es might now be heard distinctly, as they were separa- 
ted by some body in swift motion ; and next the laboring 
sobs of a beast overdone with toil and anguish ; the 
waving of the coppice followed in a long sinuous line, 
resembling in some degree, the wake of a fleet ship 
among the rolling billows. Midway, it furrowed the 
dense thicket between the king and Tyrrel, but with an 
inclination toward the former. His quick eye noted 
his advantage, his bow rose slowly and with a steady 
motion to its level; it was drawn to its full extent; the 
forked steel head pressing against the polished yew; 
the silken string stretched home to the right ear. The 
brambles were farced violently outward, and with a 
mighty but laborious eflbrt the hunted sug dashed into 
the more open space. Scarce had he cleared the 
thicket, before a sharp and ringing twang announced 
the shot of Rufus. So true had been his aim, that 
the barbed arrow grazed the withers of the game, a 
hart of grease with ten tynes on his noble antlers, lea- 
ving a gory line where it had razed the skin ; and so 
strong was the arm that launched it, that the shaft 
glancing downward; owing to the king's elevation and 
the short distance of the mark at which he aimed, was 
buried nearly to the feathers in the soft mossy green- 
sward. The wounded stag bounded at least six feet 
into the air ; and Tyrrel, deeming the work already done, 
lowered his weapon — but the king's sight was truer, 
raising his bridle hand to screen his eyes from the rays, 
now nearly level, of the setting sun — " Ho !" he cried, 
" Tyrrel, shoot — in the fiend's name shoot !" Before 
the words had reached his ear, the baron saw his error, 
for, instantly recovering, the gallant deer dashed on- 
ward, parsing immediately beneath the oak tree which 
Rufus hod already mentioned. Raising his bow with a 
rapidity which seemed incredible, Tyrrel discharged 
his arrow. It struck, just at the correct elevation, 
against the gnarled trunk of the giant tree, but swift as 
was its flight, the motion of the wounded stag was yet 
more rapid ; he had already crossed the open glade, and 
was lost in the thicket opposite. Diverted from its 
course, but unabated in its force, the Norman shaft sped 
onward; full, full and fairly it plunged into the left 
side of the hapless monarch, unguarded by the arm 
which he had cast aloft. The keen point actually drove 
clear through his body, and through his stout buff coat, 
coming out over his right hip, while the goose-feather, 
which had winged it to its royal mark, was literally 
dabbled in his life-blood. Without a bieatb— a groan 
—a struggle, the Conqueror's son dropped lifeless from 
his saddle ; his horse, freed from the pressure of the 
master limbs that had so well controlled him, reared 
upright as the monarch fell, and with a wild quick 
snort of terror, rushed furioasly away into the forest; 
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the bloodhounds had already, by the fierce cunniog of 
their race, discovered that their game was wounded, 
and bad joined freshly with his old pursuers ; while he 
who did the deed, gazed for one moment horror-stricken 
on the work of his right hand, and then, without so 
much as drawing nigh to see if any thing of life remain- 
ed to his late master, casting his fatal bow into the 
bushes, put spurs to his unwearied horse, and drew not 
bridle till he reached the coast ; whence, taking ship, he 
crossed the seas, and fell in Holy Land, hoping by 
many deeds of wilful bloodshed— such is the inconsis- 
tency of man — to win God*s pardon for one involuntary 
slaughter. 

Hours rolled away ; the sun had set already, and his 
last gleams were rapidly departing from the skies, nor 
had the moon yet risen, when six horsemen came slow- 
ly, searching as it were for traces on the earth, up the 
same alley along which Tyrrel and the king had ridden 
with such furious speed since noontide. The lingering 
twilight did not suffice to show the features of the 
group, but the deep tones of the second rider were those 
of the bereaved and vengeful father. 

''How now?" he said, addressing his words to the 
man who led the way, mounted upon a shaggy forest- 
pony, ** how now, sir Saxon ; is it for this we saved thee 
from the tyrant's hangmen, that thou sbouldst prove a 
blind guide in this matter 7" 

" Norman," replied the other, still scanning, as he 
spoke, the ground dinted and torn by the fresh hoof- 
tracks, " my heart thirsU not for vengeance less than 
thine ! Nor is our English blood less staunch, although 
it be less fiery, than the hottest stream that swells the 
veins of your proud race. I tell you, Rufus hath passed 
here, and he hath not turned back. You •kail have 
your revenge !" 

Even as he spoke, the beast which he bestrode set 
his feet firm and snuffed the air, staring^ as though his 
eyeballs would start from their sockets, and uttering a 
tremulous low neigh. *' Blood hath been shed here! 
and that, I trow, since sunset ! Jesu ! what have we 
now 7" he cried, as bis eye fell upon the carcase that so 
lately had exulted in the possession of health, and en- 
ergy, and strength, and high dominion. " By Thor, the 
Thunderer, it is the tyrant's corpse." 

" And slain," replied the father, " slain by another's 
hand than mine ! Curses ! ten thousand curses on him 
who shot this shaft." While he was speaking he dis- 
mounted, approached the body of his destined victim, 
and gazed with an eye of hatred most insatiably savage 
upon the rigid face and stifiening limbs; then drawing 
his broad dagger — "I have sworn !" he muttered, as he 
besmeared its blade with the dark curdled gore — " I 
have sworn ! Lie there and rot" he added, spurning 
the body with his foot—'* and now we must away, for we 
are known and noted ; and, whoso did the deed, 'tis we 
shall bear the blame of it. We must see other lands. 
I will but leave a brief word with the monks of Lyming- 
ton, that they commit my poor boy to a hallowed tomb, 
and then farewell fair England!" and they, too, rode 
away, nor were they ever seen again oo British soil ; 



Qor, tboQgh shrewd search was made for them until the 
confessor of Tyrrel, when that bold spirit had departed, 
revealed the real slayer of the king, did any rumor of 
their residence or fortunes reach any mortal ear. 

vThe moon rose over the New Forest, broad and un- 
clouded, and the dew fell heavy over glade and wood- 
land. The night wore onward, and the bright planet 
set, and one by one, the stars went out, and still the 
king lay there untended and 'alone. The morning 
mists were rising, when the rumbling sound of a rude 
cart awoke the echoes of that fearful solitude — ^a cfaar- 
coal'burner of the forest was returning from his nocture 
nal labors, whistling cheerfully the burthen of some 
Saxon ballad, as he threaded the dark mazes of the 
greenwood. A wiry-looking cur, maimed in obedience 
to the forest law lest he should chase the deer reserved 
to the proud conquerors alone, followed the footsteps of 
his master, who had already passed the corpse, when a 
half-startled yelp, followed upon the instant by a most 
melancholy howl attracted the attention of the peasant. 
After a moment's search he found— although he did 
not recognize— the cause of his dog's terror, and cast- 
ing it upon his loaded cart, bore it to the same churoh 
whereat but a few hours before the living sovereign bad 
determined to glut his fierce eyes with the deaih-panp 
of his fellow man. Strange are the ways of Providence — 
that destined man lived after his intended torturer! 
And stranger yet, freed from his bonds, that he might 
minister unto the slaughter of that selfsame torturer, he 
found his purpose frustrate— -frustrate, as it were, by 
its accomplishment— his meditated deed anticipated 
— his desperate revenge forestalled.— *' Verily, ven- 
geance is mine," saith the Lord, " and I will repay it." 
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Where shall we trace the power which binda 
The kindred sympathy of minds 7 
'Tis where the feelings of a friend 
With truth and virtue haply blend. 

Where Friendship's spirit kindly flows. 
Each joy in varied beauty glows ; 
It leaves a thousand charms imprest. 
And gives to life its finest zest. 

When days of sorrow and of care 
Urge on the mind to sad despair. 
The hand of Friendship will sustain. 
Nor seek to comfort us in vain. 

In Memory's vision. Friendship smiles. 
And oft the lingering hour beguiles; 
Fondly we trace in happy union, 
Our dearest friends, in sweet communioa. 

Disdaining all the wiles of art. 
It glows in every virtuous heart ; 
Is faithful in each changing clime- 
Endeared by absence and by time. 
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Nat ; but the youth ii good, and of upright dealing, 
my daughter; and one respected among our people. 
He it rich beside, and one that hath vessels and monies. 
The youth also loves thee, and I would thou wert affi- 
anced to him." 

Such were the expressions in which a Jewish father 
endeavored to conquer his daughter's repugnance to an 
union with one of her own people, in which we may ob- 
serve a leading characteristic of that nation, vi2 : pros- 
perity and wealth forming die groundwork of his re- 
eommeodation. 

" Come, come, give thy consent, my Rachel. Thy 
mother is gathered to her people, and ihou art the only 
pledge our years of love have left me. Thou act her 
image, and I fain would see thee happy ere I die." As 
the old man spoke, he took his daughter's hand, and 
prasaing it afectionacely to his lips, his tears flowed 
Cistly on it. 

The daughter he addressed was hit only child, and 
Benjamin loved her with a feeling surpassing the ** love 
<i£ women." She was indeed one, that to look on, was 
Co love. Her countenance possessed that classic regu- 
larity so peculiar to the Jews; the arched brow and 
aqailioe nose, while the eye, whose hlaokneas seemed 
eapstUe of ponrtraying only the strong passions, in her, 
beamed with a lustre which expressed the sentiment 
almost before it was spoken. She was seated after the 
Oriental fashion, on an embroidered cushion, while her 
fiagen carelesaly swept the strings of a mandolia. The 
■Mlaacholy chords she had struck accidentally, awaken- 
ed a responsive feeling, and the maiden dropped her head 
to conceal the tear they had called forth. She handed 
the instrument to her attendant, and remained for a 
few aomenu silent. She looked earnestly on her 
fother with a mingled expression of horror and suppli- 
cation. '' Thou woulds't not ntake thy Rachel misera- 
ble," she said, ** in wedding her to one she could not 
love. No; were he as Haman, whom the king de- 
lighted to honor, thy Rachel could not wed where 
•he did noc love." 

" How eometh it thou loveat not him thy father hath 
chosen 7" asked the Jew, his dark eye kindling as he 
spoke. * 

"Nay, be not wrath with thy Rachel," replied the 
maiden, clawing her father forcibly. "Have I not 
been to thee a daughter? have I in aught disobeyed 
thee 7 have I not been to thee eveo at Rath to Naomi t 
But—" 
" Why dott thou hetitate V 
** Forgive thy Rachel ; she cannot kyve the youth." 
** Ha i art thou of the disobedient of the house of Isra- 
el}" reuiraed the Jew. " Hast thou ehoten the part of 
Abtalom f Thine end then be Aw ; for from this time 
I hold thea as a branch out from a goodly tree. Ev^ 
9 



at thou sowest, so must thou reap." As he spoke, bit 
eye flashed full on the trembling Rachel, but she saw 
not their expression ; her own were full with tears. 

The fatber's curse fell with a more blighting influ- 
ence on the innocent Rachel, as she called to mind its 
cause, and the object on whom her heart was teU An 
obedient daughter, she shuddered when she thought 
that filial obligations compelled the compromise of feel- 
ing, or could cancel its freedom ; and as her mind re- 
verted to the object of her love, the name, the nation, 
and above all, the religion which separated them, her 
fears but too well justified the evil omen of her father's 
words. 

That evening, Rachel had retired to her apartment. 
In addition to the luxury of Oriental style, it was mark- 
ed by an elegance, the result of wealth and taste. The 
silver lamps had been extinguished, and the moon pene* 
trating the leaves which twined the casement, reflected 
on the opposite wall the varied shapes through which 
it passed. A fitful air waved them to and fro, and as they 
yielded to its breath, they resembled spirits whose ori- 
gin and destination are alike mysterious* 

A deep and melancholy silence seemed to rest o* 
every 9bject ; fitfully broken by the still more plaintive 
rustling of the leaves as the wind seat its soft music 
through the branches. The sadness of the hour was 
in unison with the maiden's heart as she dwelt on the 
malediction of her father,, and felt, with the perversity 
of the passion, a ffesh vigor arise from opposition^ 
Notwithstanding the difference of creed, she had pledg- 
ed herself to a young Moor, but the fearful menace of 
her father almost induced her to renounce the vew,aod 
retrieve her (aith. 

The casement-window conducting ta the gfladea-, wae 
open, and the soft light which feU on tree and flower, 
seemed to harmonize their shape and color. Rachel 
reclined on an ottoman, while her eyes wove listlessly 
turned towards the casement. A shadow quickly pass- 
ed the apartment, and a few notea of the guitar were 
accompanied by a sweet and manly voice, to the foUoW" 
ing: 

" The myriad stars are frleamina. Love, 

And the heaveai with light are beaming, Lorsr 

And the countlera dyes 

That bathethe sicref 

From the milky way are sfreaminf , Love^ 

Oh, who would this hour resign. Love, 

For the ficftle hoes which shine, Love,, 

On the droaroer'a path } 

Save when be hath 

Such vifhons as float on thine. Love; 

Sneb an hoar a« this is meeteat. Love-,' 

For Passion's tones i and sweetest. Love, 

Are the-bowra (hat glide 

When by thy sida ; 

Tho' alas ! they're too often the fleetest, Love.** 

No ear is more susceptible than that of Love ; from 
a thousand, it can distinguish that single voice whicK 
first woke the infant-heart from its trance, whose drenma 
of happiness aM too frequently changed for the sigh 
and the pang. The Voice was Hassan's, her betrothed. 
In a moment she was in his embrace. 

" Is it thite;'^'said the 'Moor, as he gazed en her, 'Ms 
it thus thou 'requitest Love? Is sorrow. his offering T 
Are tears the* rain with which thou wooldst water the 
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plant, and look for f oodly fruit T Nay, weep not so, my 
Raehel.'' Ai be spoke he parted the hair from her le- 
Tered brow, and kissed the tears from her Hds. 

'* Hassan, we must part," faltered the maiden. 

" Not so, by Alia .'" retorted the Moor. ** Witness 
omr holy prophet, bow I love thee! Faith— country. 
The honors of this world, and the bliss of our paradise 
are but as dust in the balance when weighed against 
thee." He checked hlmnelf, and his lip curling with 
scorn, his mind was momentarily afiected by some 
darker thought. " Perchance thou hast no love for me," 
continued the youth; "or worse, thou mayest love 
another 7" And as he spoke, his dark eye fixed on ber 
a glance which, while it dared to inquire, shuddered at 
the reply. 

" Hassan, wrong me not," rejoined the maiden, with 
that fearless tone which besfioko the truth of her words. 
*' My father would bind me in marriage, to one of oar 
own tribe, and hath, even this night, mentioned the 
youth ; then ask me not, doth Rachel love, who, for 
thee, hath disobeyed a father, and spumed his choice." 
The recollection of her father's parting words thrill- 
ed through her, and shuddering at their import, her 
head sank on the breast of the youth. He felt, 
as he gazed on her and her falling tears, that the 
bigotry of their mutual creeds formed a barrier weak 
and narrow between them, and determined that Rachel 
should be his own, though their union should be pur- 
chased eten by the sacrifice of the promises made to 
the Blest. 

** Let us not," he cried, " tempt the prize while it is 
yet within our grasp, or temper the passion which binds 
oar hearts by the stern and icy calculations of age. AH 
•hall be sacrificed for thee. The turban shall be tram- 
pled in the dust ; mine ear shall be deaf to the call of 
the Muezzin, and the Pride of the crescent shall bow to 
the Truth of the cross. We will worship thesame Qod, 
and the prayers we ofier to His mercy-seat, shall return 
in blcMings on the tie that binds us. Away then with 
tears, my Rachel ; my paradise shall bo on earth, and 
the Eternity thou hast told me of, as the hope of the 
Christian, shall outweigh the joys of our Eden which 
gladden the ey . to betray the soul." 

The bigotry of the Moor, and the pride of his creed 
seemed to fall before the strength of the passion he 
avowed, and the imaginary glories of his paradise to 
fade before ties and charms more tangible. He plucked 
a dagger from his bell, and presenting the hill to his 
lips, was about to swear upon it, when the Jewess, 
seizing it, exclaimed, '* Mine he the oath. Sooner 
would I relinquish our holy faith, and how with thee to 
Mecca, than wed the youth of my father* e choice" 

The words no sooner escaped her, thaa a faint ttist- 
ling was heard among the trees, and the shadow of a 
^man figure, indistindy seen for an instaat, esoaped 
,tbrpt|gh an opposite path. The scimitar of Hassan 
.WM unsheathed on the moment* and, clasping her once 
again, he pursued the fugitive. 

Tl^vMighout the Barbery sutes, and ]& Mer66eo— 
tha ac^ne of the present tale— -each words aa those ut- 
tmed by tbe Jewess, are deemed eqoivaleiit Co a vow [ 



of Mahometanism, and atondila only by deatli, if the 
offender repent or be nnwilUng to apostatise to the Moe- 
lem creed. The tendency of her words was but too &- 
tally proved by a subsequent event. On the following 
morning a small body-guard of the Emperor halted be- 
fore the residence of Benjamin, and their commander 
inquiring for the Jew, presented him a firman with 
the imperial seal. As the old man hastily scanned it, 
the ashy hue of his visage, his quivering hand and Upa 
suificiently testified the fearful exaction contained in tba 
parchment. It specified the particular ezpiessioiie 
used by his daughter, rendered penal by the laws of tka 
Barbary states, and demanded her immediata appear- 
ance before the Suhaa of Fez and Morocco, wheve tlM 
chaise would be substantiated by a witness. The Jew 
stood motionless and silent^-aod the only tymptooi of 
the thoQghis which agonized hia niad, was tha tear 
which fell upon the parchment as he unooudoosly laa 
over its contents. 

** My Rachel, my only child," he mattered to hin^ 
self, " they will tear her from me, even as the lebaUioaa 
sons of Jacob sold Joseph, the well-beloved, for a bond* 
servant." His head sank upon his bosom, and the i»> 
distinct matterings of his voice testified the anguish ef 
his soul. The firman dropped from his hand, and ha 
stood like one whose hopes of the present and fotiiza 
were alike extinguished. 

The suspense of the aeene was interrupted by the a^ 
pearanoe of Rachel. Her eyes wandered with timidity 
as she looked alternately on her father and the armal 
troops which surroaaded him, and her appeebenaioas of 
danger were fully ooofinned when she saw the Eo^m* 
ror's firman. She mehed to ber father for protection. 

** What is this thou hast done, my chiU f" sobbed tim 
old man ; " haat thou added apoetacy to di sobe d ience f 
liave I nurtured thee in the faith of the Hcnise of Israel, 
only that thou sfaouldst bow the knee to the goklen calf, ea 
wander after strange gods f I say to thee evea as tim 
prophet, if the Lord be Ood, worship htm; hot if Baal 
be God, then follow him." The old man*s voice grad- 
ually sank within him, as he dweit on the drtaded 
apostacy of his daughter, compared with which, all 
filial disobedience was an ofience light and venial. 

<* What sayest thou, my father f " replied the Jew- 
ess, fixing an him her full eyes, dim with the tears of 
terror and reproof, ''What hath thy Rachel donef 
My knee hath bowed in worship but to tba one and 
true God, even to the God who wrought detiveraooe for 
Israel." 

** Nay, torture*me not now with assurances of thy 
faith, even when the angel is at the door to smite tho 
firstrbom. Hast thou not forsworn thy kindred, thlna 
boose, and, oh I that these lips shoaM Hve to say it, thy 
Gkkl. Thoo bowest no longer to the ark and the mer- 
cy-seat; Mecca is thy shrine, and the crescent the sym- 
bol of thy creed." 

The Jew, amid <be sternness of bis reproof, could no 
longer repress the paternal feelings which rose like a 
ray of sunshine through mist ; and fatting on his daoglr' 
ter's neck, he wept the tears of bitterness and pain. 
'' Thou wrongest me," eadaimed Rachel, as with difr 
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calty sIm eadeavorad to support hit tottaring firune. 
" Thou wroD|[«8t me. I wonhip noae but tfao God of 
oitr Fftthei Jacob ; evea Him wbo»e pillar of ligbt gui- 
ded ihe fooUtepa of hi« wanderiog children. Who are 
the«o our peraecutors in a ttrange land 7 Where is 
mice accuser? Wherewiibal doth he charge me?" 
Aa file spoke, tiie glance of proud and maidenly de6- 
•nce she cast on the armed troopt seemed to awe their 
commaoder to a momentary derelictioo of his duty. 
He hesitated, till his eye fulling on the parchment, he 
advanced, and raising, presented it to her. Dashing 
•side her tears, she perused it hastily, and her lips 
curling with disdain at the futility of the charge, and 
the treachery on which it was founded, she flung it at 
herfiMC. " It is true,'* she said; "I utured the words; 
but though only a Jewish maiden of a weak and scat- 
ceredraoe,yonrjudge and tribunal I alike despise. It 
cuuiiot be tkat He who fed the prophet in the wilderness, 
will desert the desolate and oppressed in the hour of 
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'' Aachel, my child," exclaimed the old man as he 
heard hec adosittiag the truth of the impeachment, 
** are these thy words ?'* She shuddered and was si' 
lent as she reflected on the words she precipitately utp 
tared the preceding evening. " Wilt thou not answer, 
ny Rachel?" be continued, regarding her earnestly, 
fts indignation struggled with sorrow and tenderness. 
*^ Oh, my child, if this be true, then hast thou number- 
od the days of my pilgrimage. Even like our Father 
Jacob, my hairs will sink with sorrow to the grave." 

As she looked on the anguish of her father, she re- 
pented the vow she had so rashly made, but felt that 
the pangs and penalties of ihe law would be weak com- 
pared with the passion which she was conscious would 
evppurt her through them* The vow-*if such it might 
be termed — had been uttered in an unguarded moment, 
and originated not from antipathy to her creed, but 
from dislike to the youth her father had chosen. She 
had resolved never to wed him, and her rash expres- 
■iooe of attachment to the Moor she was willing to 
maintain amid the cruelties and trials which the aibi- 
trary justice of a despot might impose* As she felt the 
tears of the old man bedew her cheek, her feeling of re- 
pentanee became stronger, and her attachment to her 
rriigion more confirmed by a sense of the ties which 
bound her to him. 

There is an instinctive delicacy even in the roogbest 
natures, which suspends the operations of duty, and 
bowa in silent homage to scenes of suffering and distress. 
The soldier inured to danger and fatigue will weep in 
sympathy with the tear of innocence and childhood, and 
evea the wretch whose brow has been seared by the 
hand of crime, has stiU one tear for the misfortunes 
whieh are but the mirror of his own. It was under the 
ittflaeaoe of this feeling that the commander stood in 
hesitation how to net, as he witnessed the painful scene 
between Benjamin and Raohel. At length approach- 
ing them with diffidence^ and making a salaam, he inti- 
mated hie commission and the neoessity of expeditioa. 
The old maa raised his head slowly, and fixing on her 
an expreisiea ia which sternness melted before pain and 



paternal love ; " They will take thee from me, my child, 
and thou wilt be polluted amid the abominations of the 
teou of Kedar. But thy father will watch for thee to 
guard thee in their ungodly places, even as Mordecai 
watched by the palace gate for his well-beloved. Esther. 
Go, go, my child. The blessing of the God of Jacob be 
upon thee. We are weak, and dare not resist these 
Philistines ; but forget not, Rachel, thy God in the hour 
of trial, who can raise for thy champion the strong arm 
of a Samson." 

As he spoke he pressed her to his heart with all th^ 
energy the anguish of the moment spared him, and a 
groan of agony burst from him as he gazed on his daugh- 
ter surrounded by a band of Moorish troops. 

There is no hour through life's pilgrimage when it 
wears more the aspect of loneliness and desolation 
than on our first separation from home; we feel as 
though our path were to be through a wilderness, where 
all is dark above, and bleak and barren around. The 
gay and lightsome foouteps of youth lags with the an- 
ticipated infirmity of age, and the eye weak and dim 
with tears, vainly endeavors to penetrate the clouds 
which Tie before it. We feel as though the Past were a 
friend with whom we had been long familiar, and in the 
cold aspect of the Future, we recognise a stranger who 
smiles only to betray. Memory raises her veil from 
the thousand joys of childhood, and we can recount 
them only with the melancholy pleasure of those who 
still regard the fl'iwers which have withered on their 
breast. Our heart feels no longer the quickening throb 
of health, its very pulse is weak, like a traveller who 
drops down exhauated ere half his pilgrimage be done. 
The voice of father and mother seems to have for ever 
passed away, and the tones of strangers fall coldly oa 
the ear, like a wintry blast sweeping the leolian which 
had once responded to the gentler air of summer. 

Such were the feelings whk^h influenced Rachel, as 
she sat in the solitary apartment assigned for her use. 
It was evidently a portion of a building connected with 
the palace, from the murmuring sounds which issued 
from the corridon. She was attended by a female 
mote, from whose demeanor silent and austere, she ai^ 
ticipatrd the worst results. Refreshments were con- 
veyed to her at appointed hours, but repeated questions 
were productive of no information. 

Two days had elapsed since her apprehension, when 
the door of her apartment opening, the same officer 
who had conducted her thither, entered. The gentle- 
ness of his manoera seemed to combine a native polish 
with sympathy. He intimated the command of his 
sovereign for her immediate appearance, and the invol- 
untary exclamation, " God of Jacob, protect thy ser- 
vant," burst from her pale lips, as the open door dis- 
closed a guard of soldiers. She instantly dropped the 
long veil which covered even her bosom, and repeating 
an inaudible prayer, followed the men. 

She passed through corridors crowded with men, some 
suitors, some merohants, the quick glance of the eye 
and rapidity of gesture, testifying the urgency of their 
business. The majority were litigants in quest of jus- 
tiooi and the bkck slaves who followed them laden with 
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costly gifts, sufficiently proved that there, as in other 
eountries, the Goddess possesses a mercenary nature, 
and requires to be bribed for her favors, lilce the guar- 
dian of Danae. 

As she advanced through the crowd, her beauty seen 
dimly through her veil, like a landscape through mist, 
struck the beholders with admiration and silence, not 
nnmingTed with surprize as they recognized in the per- 
son of the lovely captive the daughter of the wealthy 
Boiyamin. ** What was her offence f " was the ques- 
tion which leaped from moulh to mouth, and which 
rested unsatisfied with the Inquirer. 

She, at length alone and unprotected, stood in the 
hall of audience, and before her judge. Causes of com- 
plaint are, with few exceptions, brought before the em- 
peror, whose eyes were sternly fixed on her as she ad- 
vanced. 

He was sealed after the ottoman fashion, on a pile 
of cushions slightly elevated from the ground ; one 
slave holding the umbrella over his head— -a privilege 
peculiar to the family in possession of the throne — 
another plied the fan, while a third stood prepared with 
the favorite beverage, coffee. The remainder of his 
retinue was composed of officers, civil and military. 

At a sign, two slaves approached and removed the 
veil of the Jewess. The piercing glance with which be 
had hitherto regarded her, both as a delinquent and a 
Jewess, softened into a voloptaous tenderness as he 
gazed on her beauty heightened by the pictorial efiect of 
her national costume. Her robe of yellow silk hung 
sufficiently low to disclose a bosom of exquisite mould, 
whose throb bespoke the anxiety under which she la- 
hjored ; and her ringlets, whose blackness might be said 
to be dyed in DecUk, clustered on her snowy neck like 
the foliage of cypress shading a marble temple. The 
helpless maiden stood before her judge weeping and 
silent; she felt the truth of the accusation, she knew 
the penalty, and though she loved the Moor with ail the 
fervor of woman's love, she repented the vow, when the 
religion of her fathers was to be the penalty of iu ful- 
filment. 

When she first appeared, Ibrahim resolved that as a 
criminal, upon the substantiation of the charge, she 
should be condemned and executed. Bat as he gazed 
on her surpassing beauty, with the passion of an Eas- 
tern despot who levels loveliness and virtue to the 
brute creation, he resolved that but one condition 
should purchase her pardon. In the cold and apathetic 
manner of one who performs a duty as a ceremony, he 
recapitulated the expressions which had been overheard, 
the construction placed upon them by the law as a vow 
of npostacy, and the punishment which awaited its non- 
fulfilment. While he wai yet speaking, a murmur was 
heard at the entrance of the hall, and an old man ad- 
vanced with tottering gait, followed by slaves bearing 
aome valuable articles. The Moors who thronged the 
hall fell back from his path with that feeling of antipa- 
thy with which they regard one of an opposite craed. 
It was the Jew, Benjamin. His piercing eye glanced 
rapidly around as in search of some desired object, and 



anon he wmng his hands or pressed them to his brow, 
as though they could remit the pain which fevered it. 

" My child, my first-bom," exclaimed the old man, 
as clasping his daughter's neck, he wept upon it. I 
have found thee,'' he continned, as ha regarded her 
with fondness, and parted from her brow her flow- 
ing hair, "I have foond thee, my chikl, yet though 
it be in the house of Baal, I thank ny God I 
have found thee. These eyes are sore troobled with 
weeping for thee; yea, I desired to look on thee again, 
even as the hart thirsteth for the brook, and the God 
of our fathers hath heard my prayers. Bat why weep- 
est thou, my child T Wherein have onr enemies 
harmed thee f Thou art to ne, Rachel, even as Jo- 
seph, his best beloved, was to our Father Jacob. Speak, 
speak, my child." 

The old man paused ; he felt the warm tear on his 
hand ; he heard the violence of her sob. He hastily 
raised his hand to hit temple, and striking it, endeavor^ 
cd to rally his thoughts which lay turbid and coafnsed. 
The suddenness of his domestic calamity, and the an- 
guish of their separation, as they qoiekeaed feeling, had 
blunted his mental perceptions ; and he strove to re- 
trace circumstances, to connect cause with efleet, and 
vainly asked himself, " why he and his daughter stood 
before the tribunal of the Moor?" Ibrahim, with the 
taciturnity of the Eastern character, looked on in silence, 
secretly planning, however, for the poesession of the 
Jewess. 

The first object which formed a nvcleus for the 
thoughts of Benjamin, was the articles carried by bis 
slaves, on which his eye accidentally fell, at it wandered 
from one object to another. *' Ha !" he exclaimed. 
"'Tis here. Perjury, by Heaven and earth. My 
daughter, the arrow of the destroyer is on its deadly 
flight, and hath singled thee for its victim." His voice 
sank with that tone of rapid altematioo consistent with 
the wanderings of his mind, and seizing a casket of jew* 
eb from one of the slaves, he fell at the emperor's leet, 
and casting them before him, in an attitude of prostrar 
tion, he sank to the ground, his face almost tooching 
the feet of Ibrahim. '' Take them. Take them all,*' 
he cried, *' but leave me not childleea. Why should I 
linger on through the valley of the shadow of death, when 
my stair is not by my side ; neither are my loins girded 
for the way ?" 

The appeal had no further influence upon the despot 
than to call forth a burst of impatience. Rising from 
his seat, and for the moment discarding the indo- 
lent apathy of the Oriental charaoter, " Away with her," 
he cried ; " and thoa, doUrd, on thy life, fail not to ap- 
pear to iritaess thy daughter's fate." 

He saw the love whwh united father and daughter, 
and the strength of his lust hesitated not to make it the 
instrument of inducing compliance with his abandoned 
will. The old man feebly rising from the ground, stood 
motionless, his eyes fixed on the ground, while his 
strongly-knit brow and quivering lipa, seemed as thoogh 
he were mentally invoking a curse on his enemy, which 
he dartd not utter. He seemed abstracted firom all as- 
sociations either with his danghter's situation or dan- 
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ger, ttDd the warmth of paternal aSectlont he bad to 
strongly ezpretaed, was absorbed in that most tanta- 
Ksiag of all feeling, the desire of yengeance neu- 
tralised by impotence. 

Ibrahim whispered one of his nomerous retinae, and 
on the instant two separate guards surrounded f%ther 
and daoghter. The old man did not even raise his 
eyesy but attended by the guard, mechanically moved 



The apaitment to which Rachel was now conducted) 
differed far from that which she had formerly tenanted. 
It combined splendor with the luxury incidental to Ori- 
ental furniture. It was spacious— the ^•alls hung with 
damask drapery, were ornamented at the cornices with 
arabesques, while the comers bore in lai^ letters the 
word " Alia," wrought with gold in the Turkish charac- 
ter. The room, circular in its form, was surrounded 
with ottomans, so dexterously joined, as to represent 
the appearance of unity, covered with damask, and 
fringed with gold, while at stated intervals there rose a 
pile of folded drapery terminating in, and clasped by, a 
crescent. The floor was of porcelain, divided into tes- 
•elated compartments of blue and white, while from 
the centre rose a fountain, whose waters, perfumed from 
a reservoir, cooled, while they scented the atmosphere. 
Regardless of the splendor which surrounded her, the 
mrfbrtonate Rachel flung herself on an ottoman and 
buried her lace in her hands. Between the Past and 
Present, a dim veil seemed to hang which confounded 
agents and events, and through which it was impossi- 
hh to distingoieh the visionary from the real. Dull and 
confused were the objects which floated before her, like 
the intangible imagery of a dream, which, though visi- 
Ue, the mind vainly endeavors to incorporate. But 
amid them all, conspicuous rose the form of Hassan, 
like a solitary column amid the wreck which surrounds 
it. The smile which glowed upon his lips re-animated 
her drooping energies, and she felt that penalty or even 
torture were inadequate to subdue the love she bore 
him. Yet, though she was willing to sacrifice her life 
for him, she could not compromise her religion ; and 
though now in the power of those hostile to her from 
creed, as she dwelt on the faded glories, the prostrate 
power of Israel, and the pride of her theocracy, when 
God spake face to face with ber legislators, priests, and 
leaders, ber heart swelled with devotion as she pon- 
dered on the grandeur and antiquity of her religion. 
So long had she remained in the trance, that it was 
night before she rose. The casements had been closed, 
and a solitary silver lamp suspended by a chain of the 
sane meul, shed a ** dim, religious light " through the 
apartment, harmonizing the damask into a dark and 
sombra hue. The cosiliness and splendor which met 
ber eye only formed the stronger contrast with the hu- 
mihatioa of her spirit ; she folt herself, as it were, in 
the toils of a tyrant, whose will might either liberate or 
enthrall her, and as she pondered on her condition, the 
chilling thought thrilled through her, of a corpse array- 
ed in the gikied trappings of the tomb. 

Ibrahim was not long in disclosing his schemes. On 
ihe foUowing momiog, preceded by aome two or three 



officers, be appeared at her door, and his retinue, roak* 
ing their salaam, closed it, leaving them together. 

She was pacing the room rapidly as he entered, and 
so great was her abstraction, that she heeded him not 
until suddenly turning, the eyes of Ibrahim and his lovely 
prisoner met. There is a majesty around the form of 
Innocence, as she folds around her her mantle of white* 
ness, which silences the aspersions of malignity, and 
awes the bold aspect of the accuser. She seems to 
stand like Pallas, when she rose from the head of the 
Olympian god, her attitude one of defiance, and her 
panoply proof against every shaft chance or design may 
level. So stood the Jewish maiden before her accuser, 
whose tyrannic will might authenticate the charge and 
seal her fate. As he gazed on her attitude of pride, be 
for the moment forgot his power,/tnd feared to pursue 
his design. But a short interval convinced him that it 
was but woman who stood before him, whose delicacy 
sunk beneath the dangers which menaced her, and 
whose tears flowed as though to conciliate and soften 
the heart of her accuser. In a moment she relaxed 
the sternness of her attitude, and was at the feet of 
Ibrahim. 

" Mercy— mercy !" burst faltoringly from her lips, 
as she knelt to him. He regarded her with an air of 
proud indifference, as one whose feelings were already 
bent to his will. So looks the tiger on his destined 
prey, or the reaper on the flower which falls unresist^ 
ingly beneath his sickle. 

" Lovely maiden, askest thou mercy of me T The 
request comes too late ; thy crime is great, great must 
be the 'penalty. Our Prophet and his God claim thee 
as their own. Thou canst not be unwilling to consu* 
mate the vow thou hast uttered freely." 

"The vow—what vow?" reiterated the maiden, as 
her mind rapidly retraced her interview with Hassan. 
" Is it the boasted justice of your law, or mercy of your 
religion, to exact with rigor the penalty of words utter- 
ed in unguarded haste 1 It cannot be. But even for 
hU sake though I would part with life, I dare not for- 
sake my god." 

As she rose from her knees there was a blended air 
of pride and devotion, and the elevation of her eyes to 
heaven gave that holy aspect to her countenance which 
seemed to say that her heart was animated with the 
spirit in which she spoke. 

" It is vain, maiden," replied Ibrahim, after a pause, 
" to look to heaven for protection, when thou art in the 
power of an earthly king." 

** Yet the sceptre of that king may break," retorted 
Rachel, ** when he would stain it with blood, or bend 
it to the purpose of his own unholy will." 

Her eye as she spoke rested full on Ibrahim, who 
felt that in its penetrating glance his designs were an- 
ticipated. He resolved, therefore, to conceal them till 
her fortitude should sink under the terrors of her ap- 
proaching death, and then disclose them, as the only 
means of purchasing her freedom. 

"Knowest thou, maiden, the death to which thou 
wilt be doomed 7" 

" I defy and bnve it for my God," leplied the Jew- 
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I *'fbr tlioagli yo should bind bm to the stake, yet 
amid the tongoea of fire which rote to oonsume rae, I 
would glory in the pain which attested the siaeerity of 
Diy faith, and like the captive Hehrew in the furnace- 
flame, the hand of the protecting spirit would be ex- 
tended, if not to guard, at least to guide me to that 
better world where the power of earthly monarchs must 
bow to the omnipotence of the heavenly, and their 
sceptres and thrones crumble amid the lightnings of the 
hand which created them.'* 

Her form dilated and her eye kindled as the reoonntr 
ed the grandeur of the God in whom she trusted, and 
even the misbelieving Moor trembled as he recognised 
in the glow of her spiritual beauty that fortitude and 
firmness which seemed to emanate from the powers she 
described, which threats oould not subdue, nor the ter* 
rors of punishment extinguish. 

" Ha ! laughest thou me to soom," he exclaimed, his 
eye flashing and bis cheek coloring with indignation. 
'( Maiden, thou shalt rue it. My will is the arm of the 
law, which can either shield or condemn thee. Without 
are my guards ready for thy destruction— one word of 
nine, and thou fallest as the leaf from the tree, thy 
name unmoumed and thy place unknown. Think not 
that I boa»t— my very name is power, and in my veins 
flows the blood of the onoe-famed Boabdil." 

" Sultan,'' replied the Jewess with dignity, " I have 
heard thy vaunting only to despise it, while I know that 
in the exercise of that power thou canst not stir one 
step beyond what the Ood of our faith will thee. 
Thinkest thou I would not rather tempt the terrors of 
the grave, than surrender myself body and soul to thy 
unholy will* 'Tis true, that the weak and scattered 
remnant of Israel are esteemed among ye but as the 
beasts that perish ; yet shalt thou see, that loathed and 
trampled as we may be, the deserted Jewess hath still 
pride kindling within her soul sufficient. Sultan, to dare 
thy cruelties, and tell thee to thy face— thou art a ty- 
rant !" 

The only hope in which he had trusted, tho reduction 
of hei sternness and resolution, failed him now ; and as 
a last resort he exchanged the haughtiness of com- 
mand and threat, for the humility of earnest entreaty. 
** Lovely Jewess, hear me," he continued, approach- 
ing her. 

" Sultan !*' she interrupted, with an energy she had 
BOt hitherto exhibited, drawing from her bosom a small 
dagger, "approach one step fuither, and the daughter 
of the despised Benjamin lies bleeding at thy foet." 

" Then hear me even where I stand," he continued ; 
" but say that thou wilt be mine, and the wealth of my 
empire shall be at thy command. Look around thee, 
maiden, resistance is vain, thou art surrounded by men 
whose business is a slavish obedience to a will they dare 
not dispute, and cannot resist. The very floor thou 
•tandest on is within my Haram." 

** Sultan, as thoo vainest my life," retorted the Jew- 
ess violently, **no mora! If thou wilt imprison my 
person, thou shalt not insult mine ear. Decide my fate 
as it pleaseth thee, thou wilt but add one more human 
lifis to the catalogue which bleeds with the names of thy 



victins. If I fall, it will be bec au se thy tyiaimy wills 
it, for thoo hast no witness to prove my words. " 

A glow of triumph suffused the Sultan's couoimaBee 
as he replied, conscious that in the raieotien of the 
witness, he had multiplied the toils which eosaarad his 
victim. 

" The witness of thy words is here, even within my 
palace.'* 

" I will not curse him," said Rachel, raising her 
eyes to heaven, the calomess of their expression still 
more softened by tears. " Rather would 1 hlees him, 
and ehange his heart by kindness, as Joseph did hie 
brethren, who rose up to slay him." 

The benignity of the thoaght seeosed ibr the mo- 
ment to assuage her fieeliags, and her eyes stiU remain- 
ed elevated, as in silent prayer to that Beiuf , who, ia 
the moment of trial, eaa inspire weakness with power, 
and breathe even on the heart of craelty the throb of 
mercy* 

" Jewees," said Ibrahim, ** I wiU not parley with 
thee ; a foul blot is it on my faith that 1 have held eon- 
verse with thee so long. If naught can work on thee, 
neither the rashness of thy vow, nor the dread of pan- 
isbment— lo! I have aa advocate here, whom I have 
kept as an hostage for thy submission." 

The Jewess regarded him with aa expression of in- 
credulity, and shuddered as she thought her obetina^ 
might extend its punishment to one who was alike be- 
loved as innocent. Her worst anticipations were reali- 
zed, wbea the Sultan stamping with fury, the door 
opened, and Benjamin, loaded with irons, and escorted 
by a troop, entered. 

" Merciful God, look down upon thy servants," ejac- 
ulated Rachel, as she glanced upon the old man, his 
eyes moist with tears, his hair and beard neglected, his 
head decliaed apon his breast, aad his whole demeaaor 
that of one worn with care and bent with suffering. 

The Sultan's eye waadered with a glance of maUg- 
naat pride, as he gased alternately on father and child, 
and fixed itself at length on the pale and tremUiag 
Jewess. ** Did I not say unto thee, maiden, that resis- 
tance was vain ; here is one in whom is no offence, and 
yet he bends beneath my chain." 

Rachel answered not; her heads were locked as in 
an agony of prayer, and her closed eyes seemed to shun 
communion with the scene of anguish and bittetness. 
The brow of Ibrahim was knit, and his compressed lip 
worked as in meditation of sonw foul, dark design, aad 
anger at her sileace. 

" Dog of an unholy creed !" he exclaimed, turning 
full on the Jew, " thou art mine and mine thou shalt 
remain, fettered as thou art ; nay more, thine ill-begot- 
ten gain, which thou prizest as thy UCe-blood, shall he 
seised, aad wanderers as thou and thy tribe are, thoo 
shalt he a beggar, if Uiis thy daughter bend not to my 
wUl." 

The old man answered not ; his head sank stall lower, 
and a strong respiration seemed to relieve the intensity 
of his feeling. "Rachel! Rachel!" mattered the 
old man, inaudibly, '"would that thou too, my child, 
weit gathered to thy fathMtwitb thy motfaer, Rebeeca, 
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«re thii day of liTi and thame had dawned upon our 
hoQse ! But the will of the Ood of Jaeoh be done. 
Even as the axe is levelled, so falls the tree V* 

"Speak, do^! what wilt thouf" exclaimed the Sul- 
tan, " we trifle time. By Alia .' we waste moments 
and words on this same maiden as though our prophet 
had destined her for his Paradise. Speitk, Jew !" 

Benjamin raised his head— >rage and indignation had 
qaenehed his tears, as the summer's sun parches the 
earth, and a sternness almost preternatural kindled in 
liis full dark eye. 

" Sultan, I have heard thee. If the maiden be guilty, 
thy prophet and the law claim her. But rather would 
1 kneel upon her grave, and thank my God she was at 
peace, than liita tiie foul and corrupted ioetrament of 
tfay kisc** 

** Ha!" exclaimed Ibrahim, his hand rastinjg en Lis 
acimhar half unsheathed. 

"Nay, hear me further," eontinuAd the Jew, his 
voice strengthening as he spoke, " and then strike. I 
was wHIing to ransom my child, but now that thou hast 
bared thy secret, not one coin will I give thee. Thou 
shalt find that weak and trampled on as we may be, 
like the grass of the 6eld, the God in whom we trust 
can unlock the gate to the prisoner, and raise the righi- 
hand of his strength against the persecutors of his peo- 
ple. Rachel, my child," continued Benjamin, ap- 
proaching her, and falling on her neck, "weep not, we 
are even now in a great strait, yet Israel once trembled 
before the hosts of Pharoah, and horse and rider sank 
in the m ighiy waters. The migh^ have fallen even in 
the great strength wherein they boasted, and the wea- 
peas of war perished even while the hand of the strong 
held them. The tyrant feasted, though the grokns of 
eer captive fathers mingled with the banquet-song, yet 
did the walls of his palace tremble even with the doom 
the Lord had wriiten there ; for the enemy and avenger 
were nigh even at the door. Then weep not, my child, 
lor the arm of our God is not shortened that it cannot 
save." 

**Dog\ thou hast sealed thine and thy daughter's 
doom f" burst from the lips of Ibrahim, as he rushed 
Irom the apartment. 

They were not left lon^ alone ; but even the interval 
was employed by the distracted father. His face half 
averted from her, as it rested anxiously on the door, he 
look from his finger a maiisive signet*ring. "Take 
this, my child. It is thy father's gift^-keep it as the 
apple of thine eye, for even at the eleventh hour, when 
the hand of the enemy is on thee, it can change tfay 
Cite. LfOt not tfay heart be troubled, my child, even, 
our Father Jacob, fled before the vengeance of a bro- 
ther. But Ood was with him to strengthen and multi- 
ply." 

His finger pointed to a secret' spring in the signet, 
and the stern significance of his eye left no doubt as to 
the fSKal tendency of bis gift. The heavy tramp of 
nea being heanl without, he resumed his attitude of 
indifierenoe, and stood with folded arms, his declined 
head acareely eoneealiag his lean. One mooMnt more 
saw him surrouoded by the guard. 



The hour of final separation is an epoch in life, which 
anticipates the chill and solitude of the tomb; and 
compresses into a moment all that we dread and trem* 
ble at of eternity. The momentary " Farewell" of a 
friend but sweetens our intercourse, and leaves behind 
it a charm like the echo of music, which links us with 
something delicious in the Past, on which memory earn 
dwell even while she weeps. But when we feel we 
look our la»t on those we love, (for in the hour of mis- 
fortune omen speaks like truth,) that stillness shall 
succeed that voice, and the dim twiliglit of a friendlese 
state the light of that countenance whose smile was 
gladness ; it is then the grave is robbed of iu terrors-^ 
vre have felt its chill, we have heard the echo of its soli- 
tude, and wandered in its darkness. The sun has sunk 
OB a sudden and for ever, and the mueit of the eiaiue 
died amid the waste of sands which lent no echo. 

They had parted, perhaps for ever; or if they met, 
it might be amid the pains and inflictions of a tyrant's 
will. The Jewess stood motionless on the spot where 
tiiey had embraced ; the look, word and action of her 
father were as objects she could not distinguish from a 
dream. The very ring he placed upon her finger lay 
unheeded, the possession alike disregarded as its ob- 
ject. 

Sufiering, like physical pain, from excess, produces 
torpor as well as acuteness, and while it gives us the 
patience of passiveness, deprives us of resistance. So 
was it with Rachel; she hod unconsciously implicated 
herself and father, and the object for whose love the 
words had been so rashly uttered, was, perhaps, for 
ever separated from her. She could now only endure 
the result ; and, like the flower, bend to the blast she 
could neither propitiate nor avert. 

It was now evening, and since the hour of her father's 
departure she had been left alone; while solitude in 
the absence of every thing external to attract or be- 
guile, lent imagination to anguish, and a gloomier tone 
to feeling. 

She was standing by the casement which surveyed m 
spacious area before the building, and between her and 
the twilight, which yet lingered in the western sky, she 
plainly distinguished a figure, whose look and ges- 
tures were directed to her. It was Hassan, the Berber. 
His figure, naturally majestic, as it stood in bold re- 
lief against the sky, was a model of manliness and 
grace. He had partially removed a dark mantle which 
he wore for the purpose of disguise, and dropping it 
beneath his right>arm, it fell in folds across his ampla 
chest. She approached the casement, and waving her 
handfhe was in a moment beneath it. Slightly elevated 
from the ground, tlieir communion was rapid as im- 
beard. 

" What doest thou here, Hassan 7" said the makleB, 
anxiously. "Alas! thou arc here too late. I am in 
the Sultan's power. Nor wealth nor prayer can change 
his will. Oh ! ooold I have thought those rash words 
would have sealed the daughter's doom, and whitened 
the father's hair with grief? But why should the Jew* 
ese murmur?" she continued, the tear starting with 
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every effort to repress it. " As our loves [have been 
ooholy, even so must my death be unblest." 

Her strength for a moment failed her, and she leant 
a^nst the casement for support. 

** Rachel/' replied the Berber, the 'untamed blood 
of his mountain horde mantling as he spoke, " thou 
bast pledged thyself to one, who, nurtured in deeds of 
daring, and fostered by the free breath of his mountain, 
is as fearless as the eagle when he breasts the air, or 
hangs his eyry on the cliff. It is for me, and the love 
thou bearest me, thou art in danger, and dead were I, 
alike to the freedom of our name, and the daring of our 
tribe, to desert thee. I heard thou wert here, and here 
have I followed thee, to save or perish with thee. De- 
lay not, maiden, in disguise have I come, and if that 
save thee not, I wear a scimitar. By Alia ! as I love, 
so will I die for thee. The night is lowering and over- 
cast, the better chance for safety. My steed, 6eet as 
he is true, waits without the palace-gate." 

"Uige me not, Hassan," replied the Jewess, in a 
tone which blended despair with resignation. ''My 
life is to me now even as a thing of dust, and I would 
that its last moments were steadfast in the faith. I 
seek not safety for myself — not for myself — *' Her voice 
sank m broken accents, as her mind reverted to her 
father. 

" By our prophet, I stir not hence !*' exclaimed Has- 
■an, " till Tsave or avenge thee!" 

" Canst thou not save my father?" said the maiden. 

** Thou, and thy cause, shall be both avenged .'" re- 
plied the Berber. 

" Great Heaven, he hears me not !" ejaculated the 
maiden, as the figure of Hassan disappeared through 
the opposite entrance. 

The obstinacy of the Jewess, by insulting the pride 
of the Sultan, had but confirmed her fate. When first 
she appeared before him, he was willing to compromise 
the penalty for the possession of her beauty. But bis 
suit bad been spumed, and like authority when dis> 
obeyed and spurned, its exactions were increased, and to 
infliction was added vindictiveness. 

Some days elapsed, and no intimation was conveyed 
to her of the day on which the Sultan's threat would be 
falfilled. With every hour her resolution strengthened, 
and pride rose with the thought that she was called on 
to die for her religion. Her heart was weighed down 
with that ominous feeling, which never fails to haunt 
tliose who feel the approach of their last moments. 
She was, however, prepared for all, could she be but 
assured of her father's safety. 

That night, overcome by the bodings of her fate, she 
had not retired to her sleeping chamber connected with 
her apartment; exhausted by her interview with the 
Berber, associated as it was with peril, she sunk upon 
an ottoman, vainly endeavoring to seek in sleep a res- 
pita from the horrors which surrounded her. 

She surted at midnight with the clash of arms and 
the shouts of contention. At first she confounded them 
with the turbid thoughu of her dream : she listened 
again— -they were real. She darted to the casement— 
the cowt-yanl was thronged with armed men. There 



were a few whose wild and picturesque oostunoe pro- 
claimed them the mountain tribe of Berbers. Fore- 
most of the band, she descried Hassan, amid the pale 
torch-light which but faintly shone upon the combatants. 
She saw his scimitar flash and descend upon his oppo- 
nent ; a successful parry warded the blow. The Ber^ 
ber leaped from his horse; a violent grapple ensued, 
and his enemy lay breathless at his feet. 

" Alla~-hu .'" shouted Hassan, waving his blade, and 
his majestic figure which seemed to car?e its way, was 
in a moment lost amid the crowd. The Jewess totter* 
ed^ fiunt and trembling to the casement. 

The confused perceptions of a dream seemed to pass 
before her. The tumult was not abated. Si ill niag 
the steel— still pealed the war-cry of the Beihert and 
the Sultan's guard. A hand of iron seemed to rend 
the door-^t burst open, and Hassan rushed in, pale, 
breathless and bloody. He was followed by two or 
three of his tribe, whose tohshes but dimly lighted the 
apartment, and disclosed the object ^ their searclk 
The arm of the Berber clasped the waist of the irem- 
bling Jewess. 

" Fly with me !" he cried, while she rested on him 
as resistless as the prey in the vulture's talon. ** Fly 
with me, while yet I have power to call thee mine. He 
never spared man in his fury, and how will he tbee, 
who art but as the flower to the mildew f Delay not, 
maiden. Said I not I would avenge, or perish with 
thee ? The free air of our mountain waits tbee, that 
never yet was tainted by the breath of tyrant. Rachel, 
thou art mine, and for ever." 

The pencil of the artist could have dwelt upon the 
group. The dim illumination of the chamber accor- 
ded well with the act of violence, while the flickering 
ray of light typified the feeling which prompted it. The 
pictorial grandeur of his costume; the muscular and 
graceful attitude; the trembling and half-lifeless mai 
I den whose head reclined upon his bosom, realised 
all that we can combine of the protecting prowess of 
man, and the depending delicacy of woman. It pictnr- 
ed to the imagination the Roman and the Sabhie, 
while the dimness of torches, and the swarthy com- 
plexions of their bearers, not inaptly harmonised with 
the scene, the hour, and the act. 

The Jewess hung speechless on one arm, while with 
the other his scimitar pointed to the Moon the pas- 
sage they were to clear. The energies of Hassan 
seemed to rise with the emei^gency. The wai^cry of 
his tribe was still to be heard, but only in broken ac- 
cents. Superior numbers had overpowered them, and 
one desperate effort remained for the achievement of 
the rescue. Raising her from the ground, like down 
before the blast, he was about to rush from the apart- 
ment, when an armed body entered with Ibrahim at 
their head, his scimitar was struck from his hand. 
The blow shivered it. 

'' Syndarao— Bentaleb !" burst from the lips of the 
Berber, in tones of rage and reproach. '* Slaves.*^- 
strike 1 Our prophet hath blest the Brave!" 

He clasped her still closer, and aaiiiof a sdraitar 
from one of the Moors, had almoat reached the balos- 
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trade ; bat here the namber of hb opponenu increas- 
ed, and from the inequality of the elrife he wax over- 
powered. His companions were also disarmed, and n 
few moments more beheld them in chains, and Rachel 
once more in the power of Ibrahim. 

" Away with him to the deepest dungeon!" cried ihe 
Sultan, in a voice of thunder, " and thou, fair Jewess," 
he continued in a voice of irony which but ill dissem- 
bled rage and disappointment, " thy vow is not forgot- 
ten^-our Prophet claims thee still." 

The mountain-Moor was soon in chains; but the fire 
which g]owed in his eye as he fixed it on the Sultan, 
•bowed that his spirit was not quelled, nor his purpose 
of vengeance extinguished. 

The attempted rescue only accelerated the fate of 
Rachel. Ibrahim, with the suspicion incidental to the 
cruelty and injustice of his character, feared that delay, 
while it afforded an opportunity for a second attempt, 
might frustrate his design, and disappoint his ven- 
geance. 

On the following day she was therefore summoned a 
second time to his presence. The number of the mili- 
tary retinue which surrounded him was increased; and 
as the deserted Jewess glanced on the drawn scimitars 
and the stern visages of the warriors who bore them, 
her heart sank within her. She felt herself, as it were, 
amid a new creation, where sympathy was unknown, 
and entreaty would be as unavailing as if addressed to 
marble. Her eye wandered from face to face. The 
tyrant had spared her at least one pang-^Benjamin was 
not there. 

A dead silence pervaded the hall, broken at intervals 
only by the clanking of chains. Every eye was direc- 
ted to the advancing object; but Rachel feared to 
torn. The fetters were more distinctly heard as they 
approached, and as her eyes turned with diffidence on 
the prisoner, they encountered Hassan. 

He spoke not— every feature was rigid and compo- 
sed as marble ; but in the haughty sternness of their 
expression, there was blended a contempt for death, 
with the resolution of revenge. 

An officer beside the Sultan, unfolding a scroll, pre- 
faced ** In the name of the Prophet," read it aloud. It 
recapitulated her offence as the former one, with the 
addition of the penalty— capital punishment, which on 
the day following, was awarded also to the Berber. 

Rachel beard her sentence with silence ; but the in- 
tensity of her feelings seemed to struggle for utterance. 
After a moment which compressed into its brief space 
" the bitterness of death," and the pangs of separation 
from all we love and live for, she said, in a tone scaroe 
audible, 

" Where Is he who aeeoseth me ?" 

On a tigoal from the Sultan, a small door opened, 
and a masked figure, strongly guarded, advanced. Ra- 
ebel gaied with a wonder which absorbed every other 
feeling, the mftsk and mantle effiBctually disguising the 
figora, and baffling eoojectora. The former was at 
Icagth nmoved, and disclosed the fsatures of Eleazar, 
the ymmg Jaw, whom her fatberloved and she rejected. 

10 



" God of our fathers !" exclaimed the maiden, rais- 
ing her hands to heaven with an effort in which sur- 
prise triumphed over exhaustion, " and is it thou, whom 
I trusted, haat betrayed me 7" 

Shame and self contempt burned in the heart of Ele- 
aznr ; he was speechleAs, while his hands were exten- 
ded to her locked in the agony of entreaty. 

"Pardon — pardon!" at length burst from him, as 
rushing forward he sank at her feet. " I heard thee 
thai fatal night thou didst commune in the garden. Re- 
venge for my rejected suit, and evil wrought strong 
within me. Yet though thou shouldst hate and revile, 
uh! curse me not." 

The moiature stood on his brow; his hands wera 
clenched as though ihe grajip of death were on them, and 
he sank to the ground with the inert heaviness of a 
lifeless mass. Rachel for a moment regarded the 
prostrate Eleazar, but when she raised her eyes there 
beamed in them that holy serenity of forgiveness and 
resignation, which seemed to say mora eloquently than 
the line iuelf— 

" To err is homan, to forgive Divine." 

** How shall I curse, whom the Lord hath not 
cursed 7" said the Jewess, calmly, while her eyes were 
fixed on Hassan ; the benignity of her feeling borrow- 
ing the language, and softened by the spit it, of Scrip- 
ture. ** Even as the God of Jacob turned tlie heart of 
Balaam, the son of Beor, when he went up to cursa 
Israel; so bless I thee." 

Her hands were clasped in the fervency of prayer, 
and the motion of her lips attested the sincerity of her 
blessing. 

But there was one who stood beside her, the disciple 
of a sterner faith, whose spirit unmitigated by the 
creed of Faith, remembered wrong only to avenge it. 
Hassan moved not his eyes from the prostrate form 
before him, derision blended with ferocity kindled in 
their gaxe, and as he stood, his arms folded, and his 
foot insultingly on the neck of Eleazar, his Moorish 
countenance and commanding figure nobly represented 
the picture of the revengeful Zanga bestriding the body 
of Alonzo. 

They were separated, and the Jewess remanded to 
her apartment. The certainty of death which draws 
an imaginary curtain between this and a future world, 
by elevating the hopes and desires to a purer and more 
permanent state, brings with it that calm resignation 
which renders ui» indifferent to all ihings earthly. Such 
were the feelings of Rachel as »he that night addressed 
herself to God, in the spirit of her creed, praying not 
more for his protection in hejr hour of extremity, than 
for the outpouring of his grace on the wanderers of her 
people, and that the time might draw nigh when Jew 
and Gentile should worship in one faith, and His glory 
might be diffused like the waters over the face of the 
earth. The boor of midnight saw her still in prayer, 
and as she rose, opening a small book, in a low and 
silvery voice which attuned with the silence of the 
hour, and solemnity of her feeling, she rsad the follow- 
ing: 
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<*Ob,God! Craatoi^Tnfinite!— 
Kiuf of kings, and Lord of light — 
Thou whose tliroue is hung od high, 
Cloud-pavilioned in the sky — 
Thou whose arm is strong to save 
From the tyrant of the grave— 
Incliue thyself, oh. Lord ! and hear. 
Purge the heart aud dry the tear. 

Thou who canst raise the mighty deep 
From the Tetters of its giant-sleop, 
And wins the tempest as it flies 
0*er the bosom of the startled skies ; 
Loosing the lightning's burning zone, 
Thai bursts in flashes from thy throne- 
Bow thine ear, oh. Lord! aud hear — 
Savei for the Destroyer 's near. 

The Hebrew Captive's trust, oh, Lord, 
Hung on the promise of thy word, 
When Babylonia's monarch read 
The doom which gave him to the Mode. 
Incline thine ear, oh, Lord ! bow down. 
Protect us from the Tyrant's frown — 
Reject us not — in mercy hear 
The prayer that moves the burning tear!** 

* 

She that night slept but little ; next to prayer, her fu- 
thar't aafety being the principal object of ber solicitude. 
She was therefore prepared, when on the following morn- 
ing, female attendants entered her apartment to array 
her in the garment she was to wear at her execution. 
It was entirely black, a color which, from the extreme 
antipathy with which the Moors regard it, the Jews are 
principally compelled to wear. She was di:)rob«d and 
Arrayed in the black garment. Every ornament was 
taken from her, and one of them pointed even to the 
signet-ring which Benjamin had given her as a parting 
pledge. She prayed she might be permitted to die 
with it. Her request was granted. She removed it 
from her finger, pressed it fervently to her lips, and 
restored it. 

" Now I am prepared," she said. 

In a few moments after, the muster of the troops in 
the palace-yard, accompanied by a low and solemn 
burst of music, announced that the melancholy proces- 
sion was being formed. A guard of six entered the 
apartment, and surrounding Rachel, tliey moved slow- 
ly forward. 

Foremost went the Imaums, each with an open Koran 
in his hand, and chaunting passages from it suited to 
the solemnity. Then followed a strong body-guard 
with drawn scimitars, whoso cheerful gleam, flashing 
back the sunlight, formed a dismal contrast with the 
procession in which they glittered. Next came Rachel, 
her hair flowing loose on her shoulders, and a long black 
veil descending from her bead and concealing half ber 
person. On one side of her stood the Berber, his stern- 
ness and the majesty of his deportment unawed by the 
dread of death, bis eyes fixed with a wild and ghastly 
•tare. On her other side walked Eleazar, doomed to 
witness the punishment which had resulted from rash- 
ness and the evil suggestions of disappointment. The 
procession was closed by Moorish soldiers. 

They bad arrived at the scaffold, the procession halted. 
Rachel, overcome by weakness and terror, was suppor- 
ted as she ascended. Hassan moved not; every limb 
f oe med to be moulded in marble, every muscle braced 
with iron. Her veil was removed by the executioner: 
every eye retted on her. There was a livid hue on her 



features, and her eyes were fixed and glased. A smile 
of triumph played on her lips, as with the remnine of 
receding strength, she pointed to the ring ; the signet 
was open. It had contained poison. The old man 
could now " kneel upon her grave, and thank his God 
his daughter was at peace.'* 

While the attention of all were directed to the scene, 
the Berber, with the speed of lightning, snatched n 
poignard which he secreted in his breast, and buried it 
in the heart of Eleazar. One moment more, and he 
was on the scaffold, the crimson blade still in one hand, 
while with the other be clasped to his heart the cold 
remains of her, who, though separated in cr^d, was 
united in passion. Her cold head reposed on his beat- 
ing heart, and, ere he surrendered himself, the tear of 
gratitude fell upon his cheek that she was beyond the 
reach of her tyrant and enemy. 



Original. 
MARCH OF THE AGE. 

BT JOHN J. ADAMS. 



" Leave we the Past, the recent wondroos Past, 
To meditate on that approaching time 
Which broadly now its shadows casts around, 
How swells the heart with lofty contemplation, 
When its high mui*iD|rsliAs the raptured mind 
To dwell on those bright days of promis'd peace, 
Whose foretaste gives such philantmphic joy. 
No impious work man's folly now uprears, 
Butelements, subservient to his will, 
Here yield fraternal aud expanded arms, 
Which through its circuit to the lands far end. 
Urged by the subtle fluid's potent power. 
Brings brother unto brother, long estranged ; 
And there, upon old ocean's untracked wild, 
The lordly palace speeding in its pride, 
Blakes brief the pathway unto shores remote. 
By happy art in close communion brought, 
The world, ere long, a fellowship shall own, 
AU feuds forgot and peace for ever reign." 



The foregoing is an extract from a poem, entitled the " Charter 
Oak,'* a production of the author's written at sea during Jao- 
ury last. It will be perceived that the following lines were 
penned shortly after the first arrival of the Great Western, 
and anterior to the coronation of Victoria. 



Wrilx fresh the trace the wild enthn%iast made— > 

At least so deem*d by those who will not soar; 

Behold, how beauteous comes the crowning hour. 

Not dimly visionM in his recent theme. 

Speeds not the lordly palace in its pride — 

Dawns not the day when peace shall ever reign T 

Oh, Poesy ! no longer thouVt the maid. 

Sporting with Naaids in their murmuring streams. 

Or revelling with the Dryads in the glade ; 

Far less we find tbee now in Paphian bowers. 

But, like Miner^'a, on the woildtbou break'st. 

Crested in pride of wisdom and of art. 

And marshalling man unto that confiict bright, 

Where mind and love the blissful contest hold. 

Vain was thy art e'en when of Illium's towers, 

Of Hector, and Achilles, and their train, 

In strains sublime the bounded minstrel song : 

Or when Aneas sought the Latian shore: 

What sang they bol of black revolting deeds, 
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And foUowiof ■till bot ia a wantAii** train — 
F«r Helen Dido woke the flowing tong— 
EUe to Augustan ear gave sickening lay— 
The muse, poor pander, and the muse ashamed, 
Handmaid in art to cruelty and vice. 
No Peganus can now the bard aTail, 
Or airy rambling on Parnassus' height ; 
To the dark Past be now but gives a look. 
Then hastes to phime him in the glorious train 
Borne so invisibly throughout the world. 
Mysterious power ! what marvel fills the soul 
When we survey the varied, wondrous ways 
On which then bear'st incredulous passive man, 
To the bright haven of bis promis'd peace ; 
Theme inexhaustible, yet I, presumptuous 
And wayward ever, seek to weave the strain. 



II 



Now nears the time when England's virgin queen 
In her gay court shall homage smile return 
Unto the flower of Europe's gathered pride — 
Perchance the last of all such pageants vain, 
Whose gewgaw glitterings shall debase the race 
That speak the swelling language of the free — 
And thioo that language, cheri»h*d parent isle, 
Ere long to be the language of the world. 
Yet, lady, favor*d» happy in thy crown, 
The muse, while sternly truth doth guide her flight, 
Would fain thy laureat prove, and dip her wing 
To gild thy days in the reflected hues 
Of a whole nation happy in thy smile. 
Brief time, the tilt and tournament were there — 
And nodding plumes in graceful dalliance wove. 
The gallant squire, and high bounding steed. 
The lance well poised, lip prfess'd, and flashing eye. 
Proclaimed the cavalier for lady love. 
While the poor minstrel, lowliest in the train, 
Sang of bold deeds to condescending ears. 
His muse awak'd to worse than sensual strains 
And now are gathering round the mighty queen — 
Mighty indeed, for love's thy base of power, 
The beauty and the bright of Christian climes; 
The chivalry which shall thy splendor grace. 
Thrice happy queen — the chivalry of mind. 
Hereditary rank still holds its sway. 
And still iu long accustomed station fills. 
Unheeded tbo' to pass the gazing crowd. 
If mind or virtue shine not on its crest. 
Not mine, fair isle, in bold excepting tunes 
To speak dispraising thy ancestral pride, 
Yet must I utter, as the full thought urges. 
The prood belief, that rapid bastes the time 
When lineal state shall quiet yield its sway — 
E'en as I've marked, in twilight glittering West, 
A lasy cloud— its sombre body deck'd 
With a bright fringing of the Iris dyes. 
Dissolving in a flood of chastened light — 
Then every star sent down its proper light, 
And chiefly Dian, mistress of the throng. 
Prove thou, fair queen, the Dian of the world, 
Bright in thy starien may'st thou constant move. 
Thy Qod reflecting with a ray divine. 






To the Far West now hies the impatient 
With lightning speed, ark follows upon ark, 
As tho' the world were disemboguing there. 
Where shall we rest, or where pursue the theme 7 
The mind, which erst on fiction's pinions floated. 
There revels' in reality's romance. 
What bounds to reach, or to define the power 
Of the vast change few rapid years have marshall'd. 
Belongs to those, who, o'er their fellows favored. 
With heaven touch'd eyes the glowing future scan. 
Immortal Clinton ! were thy grasping mind 
Again confined to frail debasing clay, 
How would it leap to reach that consummation 
Which in brief distance on its gaze would break — 
Tho' vaguely seen by all the world around'— 
By those who toil but in a lowly labor, 
Or those who stand erect in artist pride : 
Little they deem who make the angle sure. 
Or those who elevate the humble spade, 
What glory shall accompany the train 
For which so busily they smooth the path. 
Like a young traveller bounding with desire 
To see the varied beauties of the world. 
Irresolute where first his steps shall wend. 
The mase, as breaks the wonders of the age, 
The' in their dawn— so circling are the lur e s 
Scarce knows how she her new>fledged wing shall plume; 
Since, high, or low, far round or far beyond, 
All things that greet her rapt ennobling gase. 
Invite her to a soul careering flight. 
And seo where now in brightest radiance flashing. 
Each hill top cresting and each valley cheering, 
The light of liberty spreads o'er the land- 
Now speeds the time when freemen s&oi/ be free, 
Wlien the unfettered mind, each shackle rending. 
Shall make the present to the smiling future 
A handmaid prove ; with such bright jewels decking. 
That all the world may here in homage throng— 
For to the Future^unto it alone, 
Munt boasting man look for his present pride— > 
Be that o'ershadowed, darkling sinks his soul. 

My country .' and in this discursive strain, 

I will invoke thee in thy majesty, 

And offer up the soul incited prayer, 

That thou, with rulers worthy of tby empire. 

May, by thy great unparalleled example. 

Wake in the emigrant an emulation 

To nobly foin a station midst our sons. 

Brief time, Heaven smile, this strain may be renew'd, 

To sing the praises of our patriot bands. 

Who, scorning all political device. 

Not rulers, but co^Iaborers 4lbll prove, 

And swell the sober triumphs of that land. 

Where Eden's garden erst its fragrance gave. 

No hireling words have ere disgraced the baid. 
And now the patriot feeling must have vent. 
Ere long the chosen of this favored land. 
Will treat of themes that shall each bosom swell; 
Leaving all selfish, low, intriguing schemes. 
How will they joy to trumpet our high destiny-* 
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Point to the Rocky Mountains' natural gorge. 
And trace the rail-rood to its fariherett bound ; 
Thence, with a Colden*« Fulton piercing sight, 
The steamers see fclud the Pacific wave — 
No idle dream — nor even idle that, 
Which views New England*^ ever hardy sons, 
Make nought of China's famous Tartar wail : 
There shall our language urge a healthful sway, 
While now, its blessed and enlightening influence, 
Through Burmah and Hindostnn, Polynesia, 
Doth waken man unto his better ati ributes, 
Yielding a rich reward to Christian toil. 



Original. 
SHOWERS. 

BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 

The leaves which tip the graceful Locust's boughi 
Loaded with glossy pearls, arc slowly waving 
Before my lattice, and their slender stems 
At times o'erburdened by the shining treasure 
Stoop and throw off* the accumulated rain. 
Anon, some bustling and officious gust 
Sweeps round the wall, invades the laboring tree, 
And with its ruthless pinions sweeps to earth 
The riches it still hoarded ; but again 
The half closed leaves receive the ceaseless shower, 
And bend with treasure as they bent before. 
Such is the course of life. Insatiate man 
Sighs for the golden shower; and when it falls 
He bends, bough-like, beneath the heavy load 
Of care and anxious pain which ever come 
With Fortune's glittering rain. Yet, if some blast 
With adverse *' pressure" shake his treasures down, 
And scatter to the winds the gems he bore, 
With all his former thirst he toils again 
To win the bubble Wealth, and bend once more 
Beneath the weight he deprecated once. 



Original. 
SONNET. 



PORTRAIT OT A. LADY — PAIICTED BY D. R. BARKER. 

The blissful June of life ! I love to gaze 

On iu sweet wealth of ripening loveliness. 
And lose the thought that o'er my saddening days. 

Grim Care has woveo clouds which will depress, 
Id spite of stoic pride and stern resolve : 

Beauty like this the waste of life redeems; 
'Round it— their sun— the coldest hearts revolve, 

Warm'd back to youth and gladdened by its beams. 
But, lady! in that mild, souUspeaking glance. 

Those lustrous orbs, returning heaven its hue, 
I greet an earlier friend — forgive the trance ! 

'Tis Nature only, imaged here so true 
That, briefly, I forgot the Painter's art, 
And hailed the presence of a Queenly Heart. 

HORACE GREELEY. 



" Whose rooms are at No. 343 Broadway. 



Orif iaal. 
VERSES WRITTEN AT CAPE COTTAGE.* 

BY JOHH REAL. 

Hurrah for Cape CotUge, hurrah ! 

Hurrah for a sight of the sea! 
Hurrah fur the girls that are found there ! 
Hurrah for the rocks that abound there, 
With sea-perch weighing more than a pound there ! 

Hurrah for the wind blowing free! 

Bend, brothers, bend ! with all your might. 

Stretch forward, keep her to it! 
Lo ! the dark surges flashing bright! 
Lo ! the blue waters trembling white ! 

Hurrah boys ! drive her through it! 

Hurrah for Cape Cottage ! hurrah ! 

Hurrah for the hedgen of roses ! 

Hurrah for the trees and the flowers ! 
The berries and blossoming showers, 

Sea serpents and pearls. 

The boys and the girls. 
And the beach where old Ocean reposes ! 

There's the " Cape of Good Hope" and the hope 
of good cape 
To comfort the man of the sea— 
There's the frightful " Cape Horn"— to the mar- 
ried " Cape Fear," 
And the nice little cape that belongs to my dear. 
Of a tissue so thin that they call it Cape Clear I 
The last to be doubled.hy me. 

There's " Cape Cod," and " Cape Anne," 
Bless your soul what a " span" 

" Cape Lookout" and " Hattaras," too— 
And the " Capet of Virginia" the strangest of all. 
For oh ! how strangely they rise and fall ! 
In the sweet sca*bree7.e, or the moonlight ball 

That's held on the Ocean blue ! 
Oh, say what you will of the Capes of the Sea ! 
The capes of the Land are the capes for me. 

Bend, brothers, bend ! there lies the shore f 

Spring to it — all together! 
Now where the surges roar, 
Along the Deep's ** untrampled floor," 

We go like a dancing feather ! 

Then hurrah for Cape Cottage, hurrah ! 
Hurrah for the blossoming trees ! 
Hurrah for the shells and the moss ! 
The cliff's and the chasms to cross ! 

Hurrah for the beautiful women ! 

The places to swim in 

All tranquil and brimmin ! 
Hurrah for the sounding sea-breeee f 



* A watering -place on the shores of the AllaDtic, U9t the 
OBtraDce to Portland harbor, one of the most beautiful retire- 
ments in Uie world. 
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Orif iBal. 
THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 

BT LTDIA H. SIOOURNET. 

Amono the forms of beneyolence, which in our age of 
the world, are both roultipHed and various, perhaps, 
fewr of us, nufficieutly keep in mind, the Charity of 
Wages, To assist the poor, through their own indui«iry, 
ennobles thenn. It keeps alive that love of independence, 
which is so priceless in a free country. To grudge, or 
stint the wages of female labor, is false economy. It is 
to swell the ranks of degradation and vice. In our sex, 
it is onpardonable cruelty; for the avenues in which 
they eao gain an honest subsistence, are neither so nu- 
laeroaa or so flowery, that we may close them at plea- 
•are, and be innocent. Wo ought not to consider our- 
selves as doing the duty of Christians—- though we sub- 
scribe liberally to the foreign, and popular charities — 
while we withhold the helping band, or the word of 
sympathy, from the female laborer within . our own 
gates. 

I know not that I narrate an uncommon, or pecu- 
liar circumstance, when I'-mentlon a young girl, brought 
op in comparative affluence, who at the sudden death of 
her father, was lefl without resources. The mother's 
health Ckiled, through grief and misfortune, and she no- 
bly resolved to earn a subsistence for both. She turned 
to the needle, with which she had been dexterous for 
amusement, or the decoration of her own apparel. A 
little instruction euabled her to pursue from house to 
boose, the occupation of a dress-maker. 

At first, some of the delicate feelings of early culture, 
clung around her. She dared scarcely to raise her 
eyes, at the table of strangers, and when at night money 
was given her, she felt half ashamed to take it. But 
want, soon extinguished those lingerings of timidity and 
refinement. Before her pittance was earned, it was 
mentally devoted to the purchase of some comfort for 
her enfeebled mother. It soon became evident that 
her common earnings were insufficient. She took home 
extra work, and abridged her intervals of rest. Her 
candle went not out by night, and sometimes when her 
mother had retired, she almost extinguished the fire, 
continuiiig to work with chilled hands and feet, lest the 
stock of fuel should not suffice until her slender earn- 
ings would allow her to purchase more. 

Her nervous system became overwrought and dis- 
eased. Those for whom she worked, were often 
querulous, and hard to please. She felt an insuperable 
longing for a kind word, an encouraging look,— -for 
some form of sympathy, to sustain the sensitive spirit. 
Those who hired her, hod not put these in the contract. 
Work, on her part, and money on theirs* was all the 
•tipuLition. They did not perceive that her step grew 
feeble, as day by day she passed through the crowded 
•treets to her task, or night after night returned to 
nurse her infirm mother. A sudden flush come upon her 
cheek, and she sank into the grave before the parent, 
for whom she had toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, doriog his periods of absence, 



did all in her power, to aid him in diminishing their 
expenses. He was not of that class, who spend their 
wages on their arrival in port, and forget their family. 
But as that family increased, his earnings, without rigid 
economy on her part, would have been insufficient for 
their support. 

At length the bitter news came that her husband was 
lost at sea. When the first shock of gnef hod subsided, 
she summoned her resolution, and determined to do 
that for her children, which their father bad so often 
expressed his wish to have done, that they should be 
kept together, and not be dependent on charity. She 
meditated what mode of livelihood would best enable 
her to comply with a wish, to her so sacred. She had 
great personal strength, and a good constitution. She 
made choice of. the hardest work, which is perfoimed 
by females, because it promised the most immediate 
reward. Often, after her hard task of washing, did she 
forget her weariness, while, in the dusky twilight, she 
hastened toward her lowly home, as the mother bird 
nerves her wing when she draws nearer to her nest. 

But she found her sickly babe, a suflerer from these 
absences, and sometimes accidents befel the other lit- 
tle ones, from her having no person with whom to leave 
them. The sum which she earner!, would not always 
pay for the injury they had sustained by the want of 
her sheltering care. It occasionally happened, that if 
the lady for whom she worked, was out, or engaged 
with company, she returned without her payment, for 
which, either to wait, or to go again, were incon- 
veniences, which those who dwell in abodes of plenty, 
comiot estimate. 

Was there not some labor which she could perform 
at home, and thus protect the nurslings for whose sub- 
sistence she toiled? The spinning-wheel and loom, 
first presented themselves to her thought, for she had 
been skilful in their use, in the far ofi* agricultural vil- 
lage, where her youth was spent. But domestic manu- 
factures had become unfashionable, and she could ob- 
tain no such employment. Coarse needlts-work, seemed 
her only resource. At this, she wrought incessantly, 
scarcely allowing herself time to got, or partake of a 
scanty meal. But after all was done, the remunera- 
tion was inadequate to their necessities. She could 
scarcely supply a sufficiency of the coarsest food. Her 
children shivered, as the Winter drew on. Their gar- 
ments, though constantly mended, were thin, and their 
poor, little feet, bare and blue. She drew back from 
the miserable fire, that they might be warmed, and 
shuddered as she saw the means of sustaining this com- 
fort wasting away. 

Still, the injunction of her departed husband, lay 
deep and warm in her heart. She asked no charity. 
She remitted no exertion, and her whole life, was as 
one prayer to God. 

At this crisis, a society formed on the true princi- 
ple of benevolence, to aid poverty through its own ef- 
forts, arose, to save her from destruction. Its express 
object was to improve the condition of the tempest-tost 
mariner, and his suffering household. It comprised aa 
establishment, where garments were made for seamen ; 
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and here she obtained a oonttant supply of needle-work, 
with liberal and prompt payment. One of iu most 
beautiful features, was a school, where the elementary 
branches of a good education were gratuitously taught. 
Here, instruction in the use of the needle, was thorough- 
ly imparted, and as soon as the pupils were able to fin- 
ish a garment for the clothing-store, they were encour- 
aged by receiving a just payment. 

Now, the small, lowly room of the widow, was bright- 
ened with comfort, and her heart was too full for words. 
When her little girls came running from school, with a 
shout of joy, the eldest one exclaiming, 

''See, mother, see, here are twenty oentt. Take 
them, and boy a frock for the baby. They gave them 
to roe, for making a sailor's gingham shirt, strong and 
good. My teacher says, I shall soon sew well enough, 
to make one of a nicer kind, for which I am to receive 
seventy-five cents. Then, I will help pay your house- 
rent* Oh, I never was so happy, in my life, and yet I 
could not help crying when I waked, for I remem- 
bered that you used to make exactly such shiru, for 
dear father, and I did not know but the man for whom 
I made this, might be lost at sea, and never come back 
to his home any more." 

** Here is a book,'' said the little sister, "which my 
teacher let me take from the school-library, to bring 
home, and read to you, while you sit at work. And 
she is so good, and kind to me, mother, she takes as 
much pains to have me learn, as if we were ever so 
rich, and I love her dearly." 

"Blessings on her," said the widow, through her 
grateful tears. " Hea%*en'8 blessings on the society, and 
on every lady, into whose heart God has pot it to help 
the desolate poor, through their own industry." And 
night and morning, she taught her kneeling babes, the 
prayer of gratitude for their benefactresses. 

Let us encourage every variety of effort, by which 
our sex can win a subsistence, and foster in the young 
that spirit which prefers the happy consciousness of 
being useful, to any form of indolent, and helpless de- 
pendence. In our bounty to the poor, let ns keep in 
mind, the principle of aiding them as far as possible, 
through their own exertions, for she who thus studies 
their moral benefit, elevates them in the scale of being, 
and performs an acceptable service to her country, and 

to her God. 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters on these sub- 
jecU. Instruct them in the economy of charity. Your 
responsibility comprises both earth and Heaven. 

There are many works from writers of the present 
day, which afford valuable hinu for conversation, on the 
subject of being respectable and happy, vrithout the 
possession of wealth. Pre-eminent among them, is 
Miss Sedgwick's "Rich Poor Man, and Poor Rich 
Man." From your own observation, you can illustrate 
the truth of such sentiments. You can convince them, 
from the page of history, that virtue, and talent, and 
the heart's true felicity, may exist without the tinsel of 
gold. You can impress on them from a Book Divine, 
that to "gain the whole world" would not balance one 
sigh ofa lost soul. 



Orif laal. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME.* 

BY HXNRT V. HAKRIIieTO*. 
CHAPTXB III. 

As the character of the officer to whom the reader 
was introduced, near the close of the last chapter, is of 
a complex nature, and he is destined to occupy a com' 
paratively large share of our attention, a rehearsal of 
the prominent evenU of his life, prior to the period of 
his appearance in our pages, may be desirable. He 
was the son of one Simeon Howard, who found his way, 
early in life, from his native village, somewhere in the 
North of England, and sought his fortunes in the bust- 
ling city of Liverpool. Shrewd and calculating, he soea 
mounted the ladder of success. Never exposing him- 
self to dangerous risks, though his gains were primari- 
ly small, from the diminutiveness of his capital, yet he 
avoided " great losses " thereby, and it was not long 
before his many littles became a mickle. When Sime- 
on fancied, and fancied truly, that he possessed a safi- 
ciency of this world's goods to enable him, without a 
sacrifice, to follow the general interpretation of "set- 
tling down in life," i. e. to attach to himself a help-mate 
for prosperity and adversiiy, he married one Fiorelln 
LoMi, a sprig of Italy, the daughter of an Italian refo- 
gt^e. It was the only mis-step that Simeon ever made. 
She was possessed of a disposition closely allied to the 
fiend-like. She had passions fierce and untameable ; a 
fearful lack of the ennobling sentimenu, and enough ef 
subtle cunning to tinge this odious compound with a yet 
darker shade. It may be questioned how so carefal a 
man as Simeon should thrust his neck into so fatal a 
noose. Alas! he but reaped the fruit of his own sel- 
fishness. The fact was, Simeon was a lodger, at a cer- 
tain rate, per month, in the boarding-house of Antonio 
Loszi, the father of the chosen one. Antonio prospered 
in his vocation; and Simeon cogitated that by marrying 
the daughter, he could win the father to admit him to 
a share in the receipts of the house, and thus he should 
secure a wife with a sort of perpetual dowry. He suc- 
ceeded in the plan, in every ramification, but be would 
have relinquished boarding-house and profit, in one 
month after be became a copartner with Antonio, and 
husband of Antonio's daughter, to be assured that she 
was his antipode — that is, at the other end of the earth, 
there to remain during her mortal existence. Swallow- 
ing his domestic infelicity, however, as best he could, 
Simeon grew fast in wealth, and grew soon to be a 
father, which he rather regretted, because he had a no- 
tion, not very far removed from the truth, that chil- 
dren are considerably expensive ; and this, in his esti- 
mation, was an adamantine disqualification in any thing. 
But the fortune was not to be avoided. The boy was 
bom, and grew, and from the earliest period that he 
was able to exercise will, and more especially when he 
had attained, not to yean of diseretion, but of locomo- 
tion, he was suffered to manage matters very much 
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m hb own wny ; for his mother doated upon him, and 
would sooner have received an tDJnry herwlf, than have 
•ufiered iho feelings of her darling to be hurt, or his 
wishes to be thwarted ; and his father was too much 
immereod in money-making, to trouble himself greatly 
about his hopeful scion. He was named Frederic, not 
becaose that name conjoins euphoniously and sentimen- 
tally with Howard, but because Simeon, by whom any 
occasion whatever, was canvassed in regard to its ca- 
pabilities to increase his stores, bestowed it in honor of 
an aged merchant, as tight-6ngered as himself, and 
therefore sympathizing with, and interested in him— 'and 
rich, moreover, and relationless, and tottering on the 
brink of the grave. The old man was delighted at the 
honor, and thanke) Simeon, and Simeon chuckled, and 
the old man died, and after sundry donations to asy- 
lams, and churches, and societies, by way of settling 
seores with Heaven for his extortions*and gripings while 
alive, he made his namesake residuary legatee— the 
father to ba executor, and to enjoy the use of the pro- 
perty until the boy became of age. Simeon now regard- 
ed his boy with a kind of reverence, for he was richer 
than himself, and to have opposed his will in the slight- 
est particular thencefoiward, had been sacrilege in 
Simeon's eyes. Unfortunately, Frederic, while his ap- 
pearance had all his mother's grand characteristics^* 
her dark eye and hair, and really beautiful features— 
his mind was also distorted like her own. He grew up, 
vieious iu the extreme— a malignant, cruel, revengeful, 
salBsh, proud and cunning child. 

When he had attained to his twelflh year, his father 
vseeived an injury, which, refusing to be entirely healed, 
offered a serious impediment to the continuance of his 
business, though not conflicting with his chances of a 
somewhat longer pilgrimage on earth, a pilgrimage in- 
deed, was, it to Simeon, so soon as hts darling means of 
adding to his possessions were removed from him ; and 
kwthing the sight of Liverpool, now that he could not 
make one of iu busy crowd— for the very tnnnoil of life 
that he could witness from his windows in the street 
below him, excited him almost to frenxy— he relin- 
quished business and hoarding-house with a sigh, and 
an unqoestionable equivalent, and removed to bis na- 
tive village to end his days. There Frederic formed an 
intimacy with the son of his father's next door neighbor, 
M intimacy, which in some phase or other, continued 
unbroken during the lives of the parties. Mathew 
Leggerson, this friend, was one of nature's whims. He 
lesembled noiliing on earth or under the earth — noth- 
ing of which mankind have any notion. He was tall 
and brawny, but his limbs hung loosely in their sockets, 
and his long arms, with huge hands thereto appended, 
swai^ backward and forward at every motion. One 
leg was distorted and unwieldy, giving to bis walk an 
unnatural hitch. His hair was of no particularly de- 
seribable eolor. The words dhty and yellowish and 
white may, however, impart a faint idea of iu pe- 
culiarities. His eye— for one was sightless— was large, 
wild, and staring;- his nose, long, thin, and inclined 
towards the sightless eye ; his mouth, large, and dis- 
figured by a row of long, yellow teeth, protruding from 



the upper jaw in all imaginable shapes, over his under 
lip. His parenu were Scotch, and his father had been 
a daring and ferocious smuggler. How they had b^ 
coine inhabitanu of Simeon Howard's native village, it 
matters not ; but true it is, and much it matters, tfar»t 
when Frederic first set eyes on this singular and almost 
disgusting being, he laughed to excess, but ere long, 
courted his acquaintance and commenced the intimacy 
we have noticed. Matfaew's mind was of coarser ma- 
terial than that of Frederic, and his reason far more oh* 
tuse; but his passions were equally terrible in their 
strength. During their boyhood, their connection bo- 
ded no good to the villagers. Mathew was ever ready 
to execute whatever rascality Frederio might devise; 
and their days and years were passed ia the pursuit of 
mischief, that often deserved a stronger name. 

As they became young men, a gradual change was 
erident in Frederic's manners and intercourse. His 
vanity uught him to respect the opinions of the world, 
at least, in appearances, and he learned to chain tha 
devil within him, so that it should not stamp any visi- 
ble impress of iu ravages. Like Richard, he could 
smile and be a villain ; he could speak the langoagu 
of sympathy and love, while hate alone was dominant. 
Mathew, on the contrary, remained much the same, 
save that the repulsive features of his character increas- 
ed in vigor with the growth of his body, and with tha 
exercise in which he constantly indulged them. Frede- 
ric diligently practised those aocomplishmenu which 
would impart grace and ease; Mathew became yeariy 
more graceless and ungainly. Thus the contrast in their 
personal appearance became stronger and stronger; 
but their fellowship was not weakened. On the con- 
trary, their destiny had, by this time, become interwo- 
ven by the commission of various deeds of the grossest 
character. 

The father of Mathew, as we have said, was neigh- 
bor to Simeon Howard. On the other side resided, ia 
a little cottage, an aged pensioner, who had been a 
lieutenant in the army. Supported in an humble man- 
ner on his half-pay, he solaced his declining years ia 
the companionship of his only child, a daughter, now 
eighteen years of age. Frederic had often seen her after 
his father's settlement in the vicinity, but she was tkieu 
a mere child, and as time elapsed, being often thrown 
into contact with her during her gradual developement 
to womanhood, he had not been impressed with the 
change, nor was he led to appreciate the gentleness and 
modesty of the blooming girl, whose tender glance, and 
sweet enticing smile, if they did not constitute beauty, 
were but slightly removed from it. A peculiar event, 
shortly before his arrival at man's estate, awakened 
new feeKngs in his breast. On a Summer's afternoon, 
OS he sat at home, by the window of his father's parlor, 
be heard shrieks plainly issuing from the rear of the 
Lieutenant's eottage, and, as may be supposed— for the 
cry of distress arouses the curiosity, if not the sympap 
thies of the most abandoned of our race— he hurried 
thither. The nearer he approached the cotuge, tha 
more earnest and thrilling became the cries; now of 
help, now of iatansa supplication. Frederic was sooa 
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on the spot, aod beheld the lieutenant's daughter strug- 
gling in the gra^p of Mathew Leg^etson, who was en- 
deavoring to throw her to the ground. The fiend de- 
sisted at Frederic's interruption, and muttering some- 
thing in his rough patoU of mingled Scotch and Eng- 
lish, he shuffled off. Mary Lincoln had sunk in silence 
upon her knee, and clasped her hands, looking up into 
Frederic's face with a beseeching look, that words could 
not have assisted; and when she felt that relief was 
complete, she grasped Frederic's hand, and would have 
pressed it in gratitude ; but exhausted and terrified na- 
ture gave way, and she fell, fainting, upon the grouqd. 
He raised her in his arms, and supported her to the 
cottage, where she soon revived, and remained with her 
antil the return of her father from the village. Meet- 
ings between the young, under unusual circumstances, 
are apt to engender a strong tie of interest. So was it 
BOW. Frederic left the cottage, after assuring the lieu- 
tenant that he need not fear a second outrage of the 
kind, for that he had influence over the offender, and 
would exercise it in their behalf — full of the image of 
Mary Lincoln. He had indeed an influence over Ma- 
thew, and directly sought him. Few words passed be- 
tween them, but enough to satisfy Frederic that no fu- 
ture interference with Mary would be attempted. Ma- 
thew had learned to look upon Frederic as a being of a 
higher grade than himself. He had so lung been the 
cIom»y machine put in action by Frederic's master ge- 
nius, that he had acquired a habit of servility to him, 
mingled, also, with a kind of attachment. When, there- 
fore, Frederic's word was passed, that this thing must 
not be again, he yielded without a spark of animosity 
towards Frederic, but he ever after regarded Mary with 
the full extent of his fiendish hate. 

Frederic had won a passport to the lieutenant's cot- 
tage, and he failed not to employ it. How soon the 
guileless Mary loved him with her whole soul — loved 
him the more, that all the village else looked on him 
with an evil eye ! It was a moment of exalted rapture 
to her, when he declared that he loved her, and de- 
manded and received a modest kiss — the pledge that 
there was a union of their hearts. To her, shut out 
from communication with the world, her love was the 
one great impulse of her soul— her motive, thought, 
guide, and object in life. She was one of those mild 
and shrinking creatures, whom to love and be loved, 
implies the fruition of hope, the ecstacy of happiness. 
She would sit un a low fooutool beside her lover, with 
her hands crossed upon his knee, looking up in his face, 
as he discoursed to her, with a steady gaze of trusting 
affection, uttering never a word, and only varying her 
position, to clasp her hands together, or cover her face, 
while te<!urs of joy were springing up from her full 
heart ; and so she could have sat for ever. Thus passed 
a year, and at the end of it, the old Lieutenant died. 
Bat he had the satisfaction before be died, to see his 
daughter happy as the wife of the man she loved, and 
secure of a home, when he was gone from her. She 
did not desert the cottage until he bad been placed in 
hit grave ; and then, in weeping, but in hope, she be- 
eame an inmate with her husband, of his father's house. 



But Frederic was now a man. Should he remain a 
habitant of the village, where the remembrance of his 
youthful excesses, and suspicions of his agency in a 
thousand dark transactions since manhood had been 
upon him, were exhibited in every glance of every eye ? 
It could not be. And ambition, too, began to swell 
within him. He spumed at the idle monotony of his 
life. Possessor of a sufficiency, if not of wealth, it had 
been misery to him to sit down to enjoy it with the 
sweet being who so dearly loved him. He panted for 
bold and vigorous action — for room in which the pow- 
ers of mind that he felt to be strong, might expand and 
satify themselves. Fettered,' however, by his sad lack of 
education, but few paths were open to him. He was 
not long in adopting what seemed the most feasible. 

He had begun and matured his plans, without a sug- 
gestion to those most interested in his actions and his 
welfare ; for this dissembling secrecy was one peculiar 
feature of his character; and when he announced to 
Mary that he had purchased an ensigncy in the — - 
Regiment, then under orders to embark for the con- 
tinent, it was like a thunderstroke to her heart. But 
she had already learned that his resolves were of ada- 
mant, and that expostulation or entreaty were vain; 
so she meekly bowed to the lot she could not avert, and 
tried to school herself to bear with calmness, his long — 
perhaps his eternal separation from her. She busied 
herself in preparing him for his departure ; but oh, she 
listened to him now, and treasured up every word he 
uttered, and watched every change of expression, that 
the memory of those words and looks might be her so- 
lace when he that had upoken and looked was gone. 
He left her. It was a sad parting for the gentle Mary. 
She could not say farewell ; the words would not pass 
her livid lips ; and his last parting kiss was printed on 
a pale and lifeless cheek, for sense had refused to sus- 
tain her. The reader may not be surprised to learn, 
that Mathew Leggeuon accompanied Frederic, as his 
servant. 

For some months after her husband's departure, Ma- 
ry's desolation was cheered by the reception of letters, 
full of love and affectionate remembrance. But Fre- 
deric, when he had joined his regiment, was translated 
to a new sphere of existence. New incitemenu, new 
impulses, new ends broke in upon him. Ambitious to 
the extreme, and unrestrained in the pursuit of any ob- 
ject by moral considerations—only asking himself how 
the goal might be achieved, and careless of whatever 
obstacles, provided he could screen his delinquencies 
from the knowledge of the world, he became a new 
man. He applied himself with diligence to various 
studies, when duty permitted, to qualify himself for an 
honorable part in social intereourse. He ingratiated 
himself into the favor of his brother officers, especially 
of those who boasted of nobility, and was restless for a 
claim to admittance into that elevated society, of which 
lie gathered knowledge from the converse of his noUe 
acquaintances. But when he turned his thoughts home- 
ward, his soarings were chained down bj the raflectioa 
that he had fettered himself to a wife, adorning indeed 
her own spbare, but unfitted for the hrilliant deatiny to 
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which he aspired. At he graw in favor with those 
whose friendship he regarded as his stepping-stone up- 
wardy by his gentlemanly address, apparent manliness of 
•only and decided bravery, his advancement only stimu- 
lated ambition to bolder strides, and his remembrances 
of his wife assumed a gloomy hoe. He first denounced 
his infatuation in precipitately binding himself down be- 
fore the world had been opened to him. By degrees he 
transferred — for it was no difficult task in a mind like 
his — hU anger against himself to its innocent cause. It 
soon became a settled feeling^-until at last, it were not 
harsh to term it hatred. Yes, the gentle Mary was de- 
spised and hated by him, for whose happiness she would 
willingly have died. 

It were a matter of coune that his letters should be- 
come short, constrained, and infrequent. Mary could 
not but perceive the change, but while it gnawed like 
an adder at her heart, she could not bring herself to 
think that his love was diminishing; still less did it 
prompt her to call off from him one jot of her own af- 
fection. It was a mystery that made her cheek grow 
pale, her eye dim, her step feeble ; and for whose de- 
velopement she waited in agony of soul. When she 
wrote to him, she did not reprove ; hot she would ask, 
while the stains of tears were on the paper, whether he 
were not well, that he wrote so little and so seldom. 
She knew not that he tore her fond letters as they came> 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered them, with an 
oath, to the winds. 

By and by, Frederic received news that his father 
was on his death-bed, and a furlough was granted him, 
that he might obey the parental summons and hasten 
home. 

Mary was the first to meet him; and in the rapture 
of beholding him again, all remembrance of suffering 
vanished, and she was carried back to the sweet hours 
of the past, when each day was but the renewal of joy 
in his dear presence. " Frederic, my own dear Frede- 
ric, have yon come again 7 Do I see you again 7" were 
her fervent exolamations, as she sprang into bis arms, 
pr es s e d his hand, and smiled through her thick-falling 
tears. Frederic could not perceive withoat a slight 
pong, the change in her appearance ; though the sight 
of her did not reopen the closed fountains o£ his love ; 
and he treated her for several days— during which he 
paid the .last offices to his father's remains*— with kind- 
ness and attention. But when the duties to his parent 
which had occupied his mind, were fulfilled, and thought 
bad leisure to wander, the fell suggestions of his am- 
bition renewed his imprecations at his state, and Ma- 
ry's changed appearance, which he interpreted into a 
silent reproach, operated to increase the dissatisfaction 
with which he regarded her. He only regretted that 
the chain that bound him to her was indissoluble. But 
he resolved upon his course. He announced to her one 
afternoon, as they were sitting together, that that very 
evening he should depart for the nearest post town on 
his return to the army. It was the first intimation he 
had given of the near prospect of his leavhig her, and 
with a half shriek she rose, and would have found shel- 
ter in hie arms in her sorrow, but ho coldly put her away | , 
11 



as she approached, regarding her with so calm an ex* 
pression, so different firom the look of love, that she was 
frozen to marble, and staggered backward to her seati 
with a quick gasp of horror-stricken dread. Frederic 
was unmoved ; and bidding her to listen to him with- 
out interruption, he plainly told her of the determina- 
tions he had formed, and of the obstacle which he fett 
her to be to him. " It were better for us," he continu- 
ed, ''that we should never see each other more. I 
will lodge sufficient for your comfort with L , from 
whom, on application at the first of every month, you 
will receive a regular stipend. But I charge you by 
your lovo, and as you would avoid my hate, never to 
write to me, nor seek me, nor be to me other than a 
stranger." 

He rose to go. Syllable upon syllable of his harangue 
had fallen upon her ear, as the peal of the tolling bell 
on the soul of the condemned criminal. She could not 
move when he coldly said farewell ; but when be turned 
to look at her for the last time— bard-hearted as he 
might be, be dared not leave her, as she was, for sho 
sat in a fearful and unnatural shiver, as though chUled 
to the soul. He went to her side — he chafed her 
hands — ho spoke her name-^and then the spell was 
broken, and with a convulsive laugh, she fell upon the 
floor. 

We have omitted to mention that Frederic's mother 
bad left the world while ho was awoy, so that Mary was 
now^ alone. For some few months, Frederic heard 
nothing from her, and dreamed that she had succeeded 
in stifling her lo^e and resigning herself to her situa- 
tion ; for be was informed by bis agent that her stipend 
was regularly called for. But when some five or six 
months had gone, to his astonishment, he received a let" 
ter from her. It told him that she was ere long to be a mo- 
ther, and conjured him, for the sake of bis unborn child, 
to be kind to her once more. He gnashed his teeth as 
bo read ; the lone and utter misery of her soul, painted 
in her words, goadod him to phrensy ; the news she 
communicated of the still closer tie that would inlpr-' 
weave their destinies, was as poison to his soul. He 
sat and wrote in return — wrote, that he hated her from 
the bottom of his heart ; cursed her and her unborn in- 
fant, and hoped that both might die, he cared not how. 

He received word, soon after sufficient time had 
elapsed for the reception of his letter, that for several 
months no money had been called for, and when he 
came to England, advanced in rank, and with noble 
friends', he sent Mathew to reconnoitre the village and 
learn what had become of Mary. Mathew returned 
with the information, that one stormy night she had left 
her dwelling, and had not been heard of more ; and it 
was thought, had destroyed herself. " Hnroph V* cried 
Frederic, as he brought down his arm upon the table, 
" that letter did iu work ! I thought it would ! Thank 
Heaven, she's gone !" 

To be continued. 



A consistent and humble Christian is like the night 
violet, which is scarcely perceived among the flowers of 
the garden, yet it perfumes with its fragrance all around. 
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Orifflnal. 
"SPIRITS AND ELEMENTS." 

XZTRACT TROM AIT VNPDBLISHXD POXH. 
BT £DWARD MATURIN. 

The DramatU Persona are, (a« the title importtj) 
" Spirits and Elements" tpho are supposed to ap- 
pear to a Mortal who has obtained influence over 
their powers as gifts. In accordance with the wild- 
fiess of the subject, it is written in irregular metre. 
After the offers of the Spirit of Jealousy , the fol- 
lowing is the soliloquy of the Mortal, 

Bertueio. No more— no more.' Thy deep malignant 
wordt— 
Thy hate of haman love and bappineai— 
Thy loathsome joy i' th' wreck of struggling heart, 
Are but the maiilated gifts of spirits, 
Who give to curse. The fruit may please the eye, 
But poison and a penal downfall wreathe 
Its bitter root. Th« moon may light the soul, 
And calm its fierce emotions ; but her ray 
Pilots the storm. My heart's defaced and dark— - 
Why soothe its turbulence by cruel gifts, 
Which, like the flaming sword at Eden's gate. 
But light the desolation of our pathY 

Spirit* Worship me. 

Ber. Thee I To bow before a shrine 
Strewn with the shades of hearts betrayed and broken; 
Thy priests, the messengers of suffering. 
Not harbingers of peace. The arbiters 
Of sacrifice more bitter than the body 
] n abstinence austere, or rigid penance 
Can pay. The hecatomb of dying hearts. 

SPIRIT. 

Jhe star of the lover's soul hath set— 
And some in happy hour have met 
And shed their hearts in one embrace 
Of quenchless hope and throbbing fear- 
But soon the bright and joyous face 
I've saddened with an icy tear- 
In mirth I've seen that tear descending. 
Dimming Passion with its shade— 
I've almost seen the proud heart bending 
'Neath the thought it was betrayed. 
But what is all the suffering, 
I've dealt in sportfuloess of hate. 
Compared with the never-dying sting 
Of thee 7 Thou worm-desolate. {^Spirit vanishes. 

ISVOCA.TIOV'^CBOSLVS OP SPIRITS. 

Spirit who wakest the far-silent air 
To music 'neaih iby magic |«Dwer! 
Burning Love, and chill Despair, 
Burst to life at thy natal hour- 
Coma in array of tears and smiles^ 
The shades and lights which spring from thi 
For oh I thy solLest Uy beguiles 
The heart that writhes in misery— 
CooM in the form of the dying swan. 
Or Nature's bolder harmony— 
Thy strain the gentlest talisman 
iVfaicfa luUs the heart that longs to die— 



Or if thou lurkest in th' extatic ear, 
Which drinks thy sound as jealous of its sense ; 
Leave thine abode and haste thee here 
To quicken air with vocal eloquence^- 
If in the slowly-stealing tear. 
Which falls adown the pallid cheek ; 
(Passion's dii^ge — the heart's cold bier,) 
That heart thy voice hath sung to break— 
Thou hidest"-if the depth of sea 
Be thy solemn murmuring home— 
Thine undulating harmony. 
The only sound thro* its azure dome — 
Mayhap thou lurkest in a breaking chord 
Of a sweetly-breathing lute. 
Speaking the responsive word 
To the aching heart it leaveth mute— 
Whate'er thy home, where'er thou ling'rest now. 
Appear attir'd in Harmony's rich flood- 
Spirit, before our bidding bow— 
With purest strains wake air's still solitude ! 

[>4 strain ushers in the Spirit of Music'-^ApoMse. 

Ber* Oh, I could stand and chain myself to earth 
In mutest admiration of that strain— 
The new-bom feeling in the burning heart. 
Which, ere 'tis spoken, quivers on the lip 
In trembling care not to disturb the soul 
It loves and starts to life for. Dewy rain. 
Which, (ore it falls, in sweet congruity 
Of sound with th' wave it kisses,) hangs in silence 
Of calm suspension. Witber'd leaves which wander 
Thro' autumn's air and shed their melody 
Of dying Nature on the very blast 
Which separates them from their parent-bough ; 
Could not in sweeter stream diffuse their sound ; 
Than thou. AH Nature's strongest forms are dumb 
Before thee. Air has lost her spirit, and 
The wave her harmony. Speak, speak to me. 
Idols may nod from lofty pedestals 
In mute acceptance of the worshipper— 
Speak, tbott— nor rob mine ear of sound— my tool 
Of purity. 

[J faini strain is heard* JH dies asoay. 

SPIRIT OP MUSIC. 

From the chaos of earth, 

Where I lay in repose, 

To Harmony's birth 

I wak'd and arose. 

Confusion disappears. 

And order reigns— 

From primal Chaos' falling tears 
Arose the sadness of my plaintive strains. 

While from the burst of mirth 

When matter Harmony first knew, 

Arose the gladdening birth 
Of notes which wake the heart and soothe it too. 

From Chaos to Eden's gate 

I flew on speediest wing— • 

I thought while there I sate, 

From Music happiness might spring; 
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Bat criei within ito wall, 
Broke on mine ear with sadnesi— 
To sing, I thought, oVr man** first fall. 
To gailt would horror add, to sorrow madness. 
I lay in mutest grief, 
When I heard those sounds of pain : 
Aatumn's whithered leaf. 
Sings not so sad a strain-— 
But Nature's voice was weak within, 
Her very eloquence was mute, 
To the tears I shed, when the cry of sin 
Burst from the fall'n — the destitute— 
I could not hear the cry, 
Of the sad and sinful pair: 
So I gave my current of Harmony 
Flight thro* the silent air. 
I wander'd far and near— 
Thro' upper solitude, 
'Till I saw the purest tear 
That Nature ever shed in saddest mood : 
I knew the tear— 'twas Nature's own, 
Descending from a Mount, 
The beacon of the poets' eye— 
The mind's pure spirits round it shone, 
And sparked o'er the trickling fount. 
Which flowing, murmur'd "Castalie"^^ 
I lighted on its dancing wave, 
Which quiver'd 'neath my slow-descending sound ; 
"Poet's heart," I cried ; " be thou my slave." 
And Music sent her poesy below, around. 
Which mingling with the stream. 

Begot the beauty of the poet's dream. 

• • • • 

O'er Cfistalio's spring, 
I wave my wing ; 

'Twist earth and sky I hover and float, 

Like a wandering spirit, 

Whose lones'inherit 

The sweetness of ethereal note. 

And bears within its bosom soft, 

The harmony it wafts aloft. 

To fall on the sinking heart of man, 
Like renovating touch from ray Promethean— 

The waves' soft rippling curl. 

No beauty to the ear could bear; 

If Music did not her charms unfurl. 

And wave her wings syrenic ther»— 
Bet. Hold — hold ! And raise me not too quickly to 
That Heav'n I've lov'd and painted in my dreams- 
Show not thy love by raising guill itself 
To purity ineflable ; lest air 
So hallow'd would contemn the lip it cherish'd, 
Suspending life, and mar my blessedness — 
Ob, let me worship thee 7 Yet, no— speak on ? 

SPIRIT. 

'Neath Castalie's wave, where my spirit bides, 

Chast'ning iu empurpled tides, 

Parity dwells for the poet's lay— 

For the snowy flake which falls on the lake. 

Kissing the Famaesian billow, 

Finds too sooo a dewy pillow. 



And in its waters fades away-~ 
Yes, with Nature's every mode, 
I interweave my spirit's abode— 
In the mountain — waterfal!| 
Hasting to its burial — 
In the dancing quivering spray, 
Which bursts from the wave to kiss the day, 
And in Lovo's satiety dies away— 
In the branch's gentlest motion 
Responding to the hum of Ocean— 
In the song of the bee on the flower's breast 
Where it seeks its sweets, and finds its rest; 
By color and odor detain'd and carest— 
In the sofl murmur of the gale 
Which flies to meet the sea it loves ; 
Pregnant with ethereal tale 
Of ev'ry star in heaven that moves- 
Blending its passion with a gentle wail ; 
Like notes of separating doves— 
In the mighty thunder 
Which shivers Earth above and under. 
As tho' 'twould rend her poles asunder— 
In the storms which heap 
Wreck on wreck thro' the deep. 
And in mockery lull them to Death's last sleep- 
In the myriad host of the burning simoom. 
Which in Araby rises a sandy tomb- 
Thro' Nature's mildest, softest mood. 
The peopled sphere, or desert-solitude, 
I march with Melody— my multitude, 

Ber» Spirit of Harmony which rulest Matter, 
And still'st the wind with thy melodious wand, 
I dare not hear thee longer. As the wretch 
Quivers upon the precipice's peak— I pause. 
And tho' thy vocal mysteries unfold 
A Paradise of Amphionic sound ; 
Yet I must hear— hear on— till sinking sense 
Swoons in worship. Speak, speak again. 

SPIRIT. 

My spirit fails, but ling'ring echo 
Beats thro' Nature to and fro. 
As winds, odor>laden from paradise 
Throw the balm of their wing 
On the earth-born Spring, 
And form a new Eden for human eyes — 
As on the mountain's height 
Morning's crimson-interwoven shroud 
Scatters 'fere her wand of light 
The night-bom vapor and the cloud — 
As from her nm of molten gold 
She rises o'er the brooding shade ; 
And the Son from his ocean-fold 
Dispels tho mists which melt and fade- 
As the waves upon the river. 
Hurrying on still ever— ever— 
Die when on Ocean they break and sever — 
As the darkness- wooing nightingale 
Sinks her lay to a plaintive wail. 
When at the dawn of day ; 
Her strain's decaying embers^ 
The sweetest Love remenabe ia 
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'Fore light expiring die away— 
As the groans of the Dream 
'Fore Reality's beam 
In mute surprize to silence sink. 
As the chain of enduring joys we weave 
Our earth-bound spirits to deceive 
Melt; when we stand on Eternity's brink— 
As the blooming glow of youth's bright braid- 
As the buoyant smile of the love-sick maid — 
So dies my spirit, and my echoes fade 
Away^-away. [^Spirit vanishes, 

Ber. Where am 17 Vanished! What stilly murmur 
Revels thro' sense ? As Nature's tongue had spok'n 
Cloth'd in her garb of holy eloquence. 
What echo's this which fades in distance faintly, 
And like the voices of the guardian-spirits 
Around the sick-man's bed, make palpable 
The joys of th' unseen realms from whence they come. 

Ohi that thy form 
I could materialize, and make an idol 
To bow before. I dare not hear myself. 
Her spirit staru from its insulted trance. 
And peals upon mine ear ; a second consoienee, 
• #••*« 



Original. 
SILENT LOVE. 

" Ths gravo baa vicCinis, — and the sanny aarth 

Has many a one, who faopeleuly lives on, 
When all that gave to early life its worth, 

When all that made the future brif ht, is gone. 
The early dead ! Oh, call them not the lost. 
No more by storms of grief or passion tost. 
They are the early blest — to them is given 
The changeless calm, the endless bliss of Heaven." 

WiTHiH a quiet village, rose 

A house of social prayer. 
Where those who worship'd, met with one 

Aiding their pastor's care ; 
Each Sabbath morn they saw him come, 
Then turn to seek his distant home — 

He was a stranger there ! 

A stranger young and eloquent, 

Who nobly bore his part- 
Warning the sinner to repent. 

Cheering the contrite heart, 
With many a blessed promise, given 
To those who seek a home in Heaven. 
Among his hearers there was one. 
Whose eye was fixed on him alone. 
Who seemed to watch each word and tone, 

As from his lips they foil; 
And soon her mild expressive face. 
Her beaming eyo and native grace. 
With pleasure he had learned to trace. 
And found them when he left the place, 

Upon his memory dwell. 

Her name he knew not, ask'd not — ^yet 
With deep, and deeper feeling met 
That thrilling glance, and own'd its power 
When highest duties claim'd the hour. 



His thoughts were of the sacred cause. 

In which he came to labor there, 
But even when the anthem rose. 

And even when he knelt in prayer, 
He fell her spirit join with his. 

He knew that beaming face was there. 

Months glided by, until a year 
In secret thought, and hope, and fear. 
Had passed since first she met his sight. 
And though her eye became more bright. 
Less firm her step, more pale her cheek, 

And pensive brow appear'd. 
While wishing, half resolved to speak, 

He doubted, paused, and feared. 

Still that mysterious interest grew 

More strong, and he resolved at last. 

That ere another Sabbath pass'd, . 

Her name, her dwelling should be known. 
And then, Hope whisper'd, he might woo. 

Might win her for his own. 

A message came~— a soul had been 

Called from itb earthly home away, 
And he was ask'd to minister 

The last rites to the shrouded clay ; 
He went — the coffin lid was raised— 
With soul-felt agony he gazed-— 
It was }ier face — the one that shone 

Upon him in the house of prayer, 
But, oh .' the kindred soul was gone. 

The still cold face alone was there. 

His dearest tie to life was broken — 
By other lips the words were spoken. 
The solemn words of ** dust to dust," 
He felt his heart, his spirit crushed 
With speechless anguish ; butxhere yet 
Was more to suifei^— to regret. 

Her father told that she had been 

A silent suff'rer until death 
In her fixed eye and lip were seen. 

And then, that with her latest breath. 
She breathed his name — and thus reveal 'd 
A secret, until then conceal'd, 
That hopeless love its poison gave, 
Short'ning her passage to the grave. 

His heart was deaden'd ; that one ray 

So fondly cberish'd — quench'd in night ; 
And never on his darken'd way. 

Arose another star so bright. 
One hope alone to cheer his path. 

His solitary path, was given — 
That when his spirit rose from earth, 

'T would be to meet with her's in Heaven. 

She was released from earth, while be survived, 
One cberish'd feeling's deathleia strangth to prove. 

She died an early victim— and he lived 
A victim through long years, to Siknt Lore. 

BU.A. 
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Orifiaal. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

BT HKNRT T. HAR&INOTOR. 
PART III. 

WB1.T should be woman's education, if the olfBct* of 
ber existence be what we have endeavered to prove them f 
Let Qs first dismiss, for it is of minor importance, the 
education that is to be obtained beyond the precincts of 
home ; whatever is commonly understood by the term 
education. It is a social as well as a private daty in 
every beings, whether male or female, to be versed in 
the elements of all knowledge ; for every sound mind 
is capable of this without interference with its peculiari- 
ties, or injustice to the particulac ends it is destined to 
achieve. Let woman, therefore, be taught in her youth. 
Let the door of nature be set open before her. Let 
her learn the wonderful laws that govern the mighty 
universe— *how the twinkling stars are set in heaven, 
and planets roll— how water circlech in aceaseless round; 
is drawn up from the deep, descendeth in rain, disap- 
peareth in the bosom of earth, and gusheth forth in 
fountains, that course to the deep again — how the mag- 
netic needle, the emblem of Truth, pointeth ever to the 
pole — ^how the huge ocean heavoth from its unfathom- 
ed depths, at the bidding of the moon. Let her be 



incitements of their natures, and have rtished with man 
into the arena, striving for the fame of superior tal- 
ent and acquirement. They have won, in a measure, 
the prize they sought. They have told us that the 
crown they have worn, was woven of prickly thorns ; 
that they have felt themselves to be waning with their 
natures ; that they have yearned, even in the noonday 
of their triumphing, for the feminineness of feeling 
that had gone from them for ever ; the calm repose and 
shrinking delicacy of thought, that would permit them 
to wear the wreath that is the true glory of woman, and 
! therewith to be content. If our exhortations be insnf- 
1 6ctent, and of no effect, let the adjurations of such be 
treasured and regarded. 

The polite acoomplishments are essential to a com- 
plete education. What the graceful volute, the airy 
column, and the tapering spire are to architecture, these 
are to the education, pleasant of themselves, and im- 
parting beauty and harmony to the whole. Painting 
induces to a profitable communion with nature; and 
the study of her chaste combinations and proportions 
cannot fail to refine, in a degree, the operations of the 
mind in the gentle crucible of sympathy, and teach it to 
approximate to the same chastity and delicacy in its own 
labors. Music is harmony ; and it teaches harmony. 
It subdues passion, enlarges the affections, and attunes 
the character to a sweet and delightful concord. The 



does with melody, its influences are of a kindly nature. 
But painting and the song and the dance are often de- 
ceitful snares to the heart. Often, very often, they 
abandon their true position of ornaments, and become 
the very end and aim of life. Then is their harmony 
more accursed than discord most discordant. Then 



uught of herself. Let her mark the wondrous handi- 1 «"?'« <<>""» ^ *^» ^^^ »»* strengthening, enliven- 
woric of the Creator in the structure of her own body— :i \"fi^' and innocently exhaarating; and combiding as it 
that glorious machine ! that piece of matchless mecha- 
nism ! All this that she may learn of nature — whatever 
may be the title her studies may assume ; astronomy, 
philosophy, chemistry, anatomy — will not only assist 
her in her earthly career, but will also strengthen her 
virtue ; make her piety to glow with added fervor ; bid 
her to bow down in humility before the majesty of the j *^*^« ^^^y ^^*^ *" precious influence. There is no more 
Omnipotent— the maker of nature and herself. Let he) \ P*"*'*^® object, than the youthful female, just coming 
be taught, moreover, of the earth ; its changeful histo- | ^"^ '>f«' w***" f«"®" " expanding into the fulness of 
ry; its curious diversity of climate, productions, and ' P**''®'^' ^^^ ^^® solemn responsibleness of existence 
animate life ; the progress of its noblest habitant in art j *^^^^^ **""* ^**^® *"* '"*^^" her— who hath set up ber 
and science, and the reach that is still before him, j accomplishments before her, and bows down before 
though he may boast himself of much. But when she ' ^^^* *°** worships them, as they were gods ; sacrifi- 
hath learned enough to solve the problem that may be 1^®* °" ^**®*'" "^"^ ^*^^ precious thoughts; her noblest 
offored to her attention in the ordinary walks of life, ! P**''®" » ^^* destinies of her life. Such a one hath, 
and to bear her part with respectability in social inter- '! ^° ^*** foolishness of her heart, reared her dwelling of 
course, urge ber no farther : no, not one step. There I j columns only ; carved and decorated, and beautiful 

let her pause. Inculcate not that it is a profitable thing j withal, but walless and roofless; admitting the storm to 

to dive into the mysteries and perplexities of knowl- 

«dge ; awake not her ambition to strive with men for 

the palm of proficiency, for it is not well. It will but 

divert her attention from the paths in which her feet 

ars shod to tread, and in which she may advance with 

honor and delight, to conduct her into devious ways, 

where she cannot save but be a laggard, far behind. 

If she be of a masculine habit of mind, exhibiting a bias 

fqr such research, let it be no argument in favor of in- 

dulgeace and encouragement. The more earnestly 

strive to repress such a bias, that is in truth, but an un- 

Mfhtly deformity. Did we need to fortify this our po- 

rition, we could call to our aid the warnings of many of 

^ feflule race, who have themselves disregarded the 



spend its merciless rage on the shrinking and unpro- 
tected habitant within. Perhaps, oh, dreadful thonght \ 
the vanity of a mother hath exposed her thus. How 
will that mother account for the mental murder of her 
child! 

Dismissing, after this short attention, the considera- 
tion of outdoor education, it being, as we have before 
remarked, of secondary interest, we turn to the sacred 
influences of home — woman's dearest schoolhouse ; and 
the tender yet urgent lessons of the mother, communi- 
cated by looks, by words, by smiles, by tears — the 
child's most precious tasks. And now that we are up- 
on this theme, the importance of the subject fills us with 
emotion, and we would that we could communicate to 
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the h#ait of the resder the lensationfl that oppress oar I| as it must, with ever varying cireamstanees ; tinged with 
own» especially if that reader be a mother, or one thai '! as many shades as there are diversities of mind. The 
is looking forward to that endearing and solemn reia- 1 mother, the ciiltnresn, mast he the judge. But let her 
tion. Of all earthly duties, there is none that weighs | beware of slothfulness or neglect in her task; and of 
so heavily upon the soul as that of the parent to the \ that which is worse than inaction, the exhibition of per- 



ehild. The tie that binds the oflfspring to its parents is 
strong, and justly and necessarily so. There are few 
who are not grateful for existence ; and in proportion 
to that gratitude, should be filial deference and love. 
More than this, nature has implanted an instinct of af* 
feetioD to the creators of our being; the protectors of 
our infancy ; and in the pages of revelation, this in- 
stinct is fortified by the express command of Heaven. 
But in a comparative view of the duties of parents and 
children to each other, those of the latter are but as 
dust in the balance. The child is devoid of agency in 
its own production. It is brought into the world, help- 



version in herself. The child catches vivid impressions, 
before its tongue can frame its wishes into words ; and 
those impressions may abide with it for ever, powerful 
for life or for death. We doubt not, that in ninety cases 
out of a hundred, the depraved and abandoned crimi- 
nal may trace the first seeds of his error to the days of 
his childhood, and curse the misguidance of his mother. 
Is there boldness in this assertion Y Alas, can you an> 
swer that it is not true 7 We do jiot intend to be nn> 
derstood that so many mothers are guilty of themselves,, 
and wilfully communicate their own depravity to their 
children ; no ! we mean this ; that such mothers were 



lees and dependant. Before it can provide for its own ,' never taught, and have never known the tremendous 



wants, or secure its own sources of happiness, it is ex- 
posed to the reception of bodily and mental harm, if 
constant watchfulness be not exercised. It has ten- 
dencies of mind, that untilled and nnpruned, may run 
to waste; and passions, that uncurbed, may fill the soul 
in after years, with madness and horror ; make life a 
cursed thing ; a hell this side the portals of the grave. 
If the freeacting creators of such a beings— the conscious 
assumers of such a responsibleness, by indifiference or 
neglect, fashion this howling wilderness, where might 



responsibleness of their charge. Each one of them 
may have tried to teach her children ; she may think 
that she has done for them all that lay within the scope 
of her ability to do ; and may be weeping over what she 
may deem the dreadful results of their perversity. She 
never dreamed that every outbreak of passion in her- 
self was a lesson to her child more powerful than ad- 
vice upon advice, and command upon command. She 
never felt that her own censoriousness, pettishnesi, 
vanity or pride, would be imitated and copied, and 



have been a fertile and productive garden, who does j stamped deep as life upon the character of that child; 

not shudder at the moonuin load of their accountable- ; that her own slight disregards of truth, had been tree- 

ness ! | sured up, and had seared little by little the oooKience 

And if our previous reflections have been just, this | of that child, as with a hot iron, to make iu after years 



responsibleness weighs with especial heaviness upon 
the mother, as the peculiar guardian and guide of her 



one long continued lie. She never imagined that the 
little tottling thing at her side, was revealing in its 



children in those years when the character is chiefly ! childish bursts of passion the incipient tendencies of 
/ormed; and when we view in the female infant, not. maturity; that growing with iu growth, and strength- 
only an immortal soul, placed upon earth to fit itself 1 1 ening with its strength, would lay their grasp open it 
for Heaven, but the future governess of other souls, for || with irresistible power; and in her insane fondness, ua- 
whose advancement in virtue and knowledge she is to' I willing to check the "poor little thing that knew no 



he partially accountable, we cannot but regard with ex- 
ceeding and trembling interest the culture and training 



better," or indisposed to the exertion of a contest to 
overcome it, had let slip, it may be, the one golden op- 



of its budding sense. It is in early childhood, as we ^ portunity ; had rivetted herself, the bonds of after crime. 



have said, that the character receives its most vital im- 



Afllicted mother, you who monm the loss of a darling 



pressions. It has been already remarked, thnijutt as child— we mean not death, hut that moral decay— 



the twig is bent, the tree is not inclined; that we can- 
not sweep away at will, the great landmarks which na- 
ture has erected between the minds of the sexes ; nor 
bridle the strong excess of any particular mental mani- 
festation. But it is not often that this excess exists, 
and no reasonable being desires to overthrow those glo* 
rious landmarks. In the great majority of instances, a 
bias may be given to the character in early life, that it 
it is not In the power of time and circumstance to de- 
stroy. The growth of the mind is, as a general thing, 
coequal with that of the body ; and as you may swathe 
any portion of the infant frame, and palsy its strength, 
and increase or nurture it by exercise, so that it shall 
surpass its fellow members in vigor, so may you swathe 
and palsy, or nurture and expand any limb of the no- 
bler frame within. We cannot particularly designate 
in what manner this influence is to be exerted, varying 



worse, a thousand times worse than the death of the 
grave, look back to the days of its youth, and mark as 
you trace it along, whether you have not unwittingly de- 
stroyed your dearest hope—whether the sting of re- 
morse should not pierce your own bosom I 

We say to the mother who appreciates how impor- 
tant a part she has to act in the drama of life in the 
guidance of her children, look upon your daughter, not 
only as the companion of man, but as the future mother; 
destined to assume the same responsibleness that yon 
feel to bear so heavily upon yourself. Strengthen her 
virtue from her earliest years. Nature has laid for yqa 
a sore foundation. Strengthen and fortify her virtne; 
and abovo all, inculcate high and nnalloyed incentives 
to action. We will say plainly and earnestly, yon mnst 
strive to make her more than moral. She must be gui- 
ded by loftier aims than are the offspring of momlity. 
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and nceive her impalset from Religion's purer fount. 
Yes, woman ihould be eminently religious. We consi- 
der any being as an objecl of pity, whose virtue is only 
the teachings of the blind instincts of nature—for no 
more than this is cold morality— or worse, the selfish 
counselling of policy ; and the offices of woman are of 
the complexion which requires the active and hallowing 
impulses of religion to impart to them vitality. They 
will else be as salt that hath lost iu savour. Whore is 
the mother who would not have her child better than 
herself? How can it be better or so good, if that 
mother's virtue be but obedience to her instincts, unless 
it may be, the same instincts be stronger in the child T 
For she cannot surely counsel in what she hath nothing 
of herself; and imitation must ever fall somewhat short 
of the original. So will the instructions of the mother 
whose motives to action are no stronger than the life- 
lets promptings of morality, fail to impart with fruitful 
energy and earnestness. Again, no dependence can be 
placed upon the protection afforded by the blind in- 
stincts of the mind. A child that hath b^en educated 
only so far as morality extends, hath his honor built 
upon the sand even for earth — that the first winds of 
temptation may overthrow, the first torrent undermine. 
Let the young female be taught to draw the inspiration 
of her conduct from the loftiest source to which humani- 
ty can appeal ; so that when she hath attained to that 
maturity which will open the eyes of her reason ; and 
with the full developement of her bodily powers, she 
begins to estimate the ends of her existence, she may 
apply herself with the ardor and earnestness which 
such an estimate guided by such inspiration alone can 
communicate, to fit herself for her work. But, in order 
to do this, she must be instructed to know how to make 
this estimate of herself; how to appreciate the ends for 
which she hath been created — what and how momen- 
tous is the charge that is to devolve upon her. We re- 
peat what we have said already, let the female child be 
taught from her earliest years, with especial reference 
to her paramount earthly duties as a mother and the in- 
itructress of her children ; and when she is no longer 
a child, let her be plainly and explicitly told what she 
is to be~-what she wU have to do, and let her be en- 
couraged to discipline her mind therefor. Upon this 
point, there exists, we fear, much false hesitation. We 
labor under the conviction, that this, the one great point 
of female education, is utterly repudiated ; and that 
it is left to time and circumstance to convey this impor- 
tant lesson. Is it deemed indelicate for a mother to 
impress it upon the mind of her daughter that she is to 
be a wife and mother 7 That she is to be the guide of 
immortal souls, accountable to Heaven for the charge— 
and that, if she be unfit for this duty when called upon 
to exercise it, she had better— far better have never 
lived at all 1 Oh, that there were more of real delica- 
cy abroad, and less of its flimsy shadow! Mothers 
can often help their daughters to husbands— can twist 
end screw and manage— and thwart inclination, and 
entail a weight of misery that would, at best, effectually 
prevent the proper exercise of any duty, but they can 
teach them nothing of the great objects of existence to 



come after ! Is not this silence false, criminal, danger^ 
ous 7 Take from the female, just coming into life, the 
vital (Hiociple of religion, and let her be moreover, ig- 
norant of the paramount designs of her being, and 
what is she 1 A cumberer of the ground — wasting life 
in vanity and worthlessness. Of how many the years 
between womanhood and marriage are thrown idly 
away, solely for the want of this knowledge properly 
inculcated in all its solemn bearings and relations ! Un- 
possessed of any fixed and controlling aim, they are the 
creatures of a day — mere butterflies— estimating happi- 
ness only by the amount of their evanescent pleasures. 
The ball-room, the theatre, and dress and gossip, are 
with such the all in all. Marriage may awaken the 
senses of many and teach them to bewail lost time- 
teach them what, had it been taught by their mothers, 
that time had not been lost. But in many instances, 
we fear — we know, that the poison of ignorance has 
sunk too deep to be eradicated. The follies of those 
wasted years have become necessary to happiness. 
Pride and Vanity have been intoxicated too long to 
yield up their accustomed draughts. Such a wife re- 
gards her husband with all the love of which she is ca- 
pable, but she loves herself better. She must have the 
aliment which has nourished her. Her home will be a 
dreary wilderness, except in so far as it affords her op- 
portunities to indulge her delusive tastes. Where are 
the fond sympathy and care, and the endearing interest 
man pants for, and the husband expecu 7 They are 
not for the husband of such a wife, and he is still alone. 
Such a wife becomes a mother. A candidate for Hea- 
ven is born unto the world. Perhaps she curses its ex- 
istence because its birth hath interfered with the circle 
of her pleasures. She may, perhaps — extent of stony- 
heartedness ! deny it sustenance from her own bosom, 
that she may the sooner return to her giddy round; and 
cost it out to " heartless fosterage," trusting iu tender 
years to hireling hands. When its infancy is passed, 
she brings it home— but views it only as an additional 
instru men t to feed her Vanity and Pride. I ts soul—- that 
mother never even whispered to herself in her loneliest 
musings that it had a soul ! She bedecks it in gewgaws; 
instills into its growing mind the seeds of her own fatal 
infirmities ; and when she hath grown too old to par- 
take of what hath been the dearest sustenance .of her 
mental life, and- to mingle in the scenes where she had 
delighted to be foremost, she sends her daughter as her 
representative ; and renews her own degraded youth in 
the degradation of her child. 

Is this a startling and Hreadful picture 7 Yet bow 
many such there are ; not perhaps vitiated to the full 
extent of our picture, though there are many for whom 
it is an accurate portrait, but occupying every interme- 
diate grade. Shall it longer— >much longer be 7 

We crave indulgence while we advert to one mora 
important particular in regard to woman, before we 
close this already extended essay. We enter our pro- 
test against the early marriages on the part of females, 
so prevalent. The very truth that such marriages are 
sanctioned by custom, and are, therefore, common, the 
more excites us to urge its evils and advocate reform. 
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The male is confined by the thacklet of the law, until 
the full vigor of manhood shall enable him to enter with 
honor and success upon the arena of duty. But woman 
assumes her most serious responnihleness while she is 
yet a very child. It is true, that the female frame is 
developed at a somewhat earlier period than that of the 
male; but so for as our experience is our witness, this 
discrepancy does not extend in equal measure to mind. 
For whom will you demand more ripeness of character 
than for the wife and mother 7 and yet there is many a 
wife and mother, who is but a thoughtless and careless 
girl. Let us be borne with, though we speak plainly, 
for we speak at the same time what we feel, and indeed, 
we speak the truth. It needs not argument to convince 
that in whatever light this custom is viewed, its per- 
nicious influences are of a serious nature. It is beyond 
the pale of the unfortunate and ill-judged ; it is aggra- 
TBted — it is criminal. 

In bidding farewell to a subject that has enlisted our 
deepest interest, we would express our conviction that 
in no particular should there be more speedy and 
vigorous clamor for reform than in respect to the es- 
timate of the "Sphere of woman," and the mental ali- 
ment she requires. Woman is not honored as she 
should be ; she is not known ; she does not know her- 
self. It is the blindness in regard to her, which has 
led to the existing jealousy of man, and the desire to 
commingle with him in every scene, in every duty. 
This cannot be. The fiat of the Almighty has declared 
that it cannot be, and woman remain herself. Oh, let 
her know herself! Let her appreciate herself, and 
honor her own glorious calling ! And so soon as this 
shall be, she will be fully and truly honored and respect- 
ed by man. The superficial deference that is now ex- 
tended to her, which is demanded only by her compara- 
tive delicacy and weakness, enlarged perhaps by a sense 
of her superior virtue, will give place to a deeper, stron- 
ger, intenser regard ; inculcated by the knowledge that 
she hath her own mighty work to achieve— ~her own 
lofty sphere on earth; a work, that man, in all the pride 
of giant intellect, cannot accomplish — a sphere, in 
which in his most soaring and far-reaching impulses, ho 
cannot move. 



Original. 
THE TRADESMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

BT ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

For hours the poor wife of the imprisoned tradesman 
had remained in the position which the overflowing of 
grief had led her in. As if one blow had turned her to 
stone, she sat bending forward with clasped fingers, and 
eyes distendedly fixed on the door, through which her 
husband had been dragged. No appearance of motion 
bespoke life, except a slight twitching of the nerves 
•.bout the mouth,' as the soft troubled tones of consola- 
tion reached her ear from the lips of her daughter ; who, 
beautiful in youth and fortitude, knelt before her with 
tears rolling from her dark eyes, and streaming down 
the sweet face that was raised imploringly to that of 



her mother. In vain had she exhausted every endear- 
ing epithet and term of consolation to arouse her from 
the lethargy of sorrow. Nothing would do. Over- 
come with her own sorrow and the sight of her forlorn 
parent, she let her young head fall into the lap of her 
mother, and gave vent to a burst of anguish terrible and 
touching in one so apparently helpless. For some time 
she rested exhausted upon her immovable mother, when, 
suddenly springing up, her whole frame quivering with 
eager hope, she exclaimed, " Up, dear mother, there is 
yet hope." Slowly the despairing eyes of her mother 
turned and rested their frozen beams on the glowing 
face of the enthusiastic girl; her marble lips parted, 
and her voice seemed to come from a farofi* vaults 
" Hope, hope ! and who speaks of hope — ^thon, my fa- 
therless one — hope 7— no, the clutches of the tyrant are 
upon us ; the shadow of death is over us ; the wail of 
cracking heart-strings is in my ear, and talk ye of hope? 
There is no hope — none." Her features had remained 
fixed while she was speaking, and, but that the eye 
moved, the voice might have seemed to come from a 
statue, so death-like and cold it seemed. 

It was the first time she had spoken — ^and Ruth, 
thinking reason was returning to its seat, answered ea- 
gerly, " Do not despair, dear mother ; I have a thought, 
if you could only compose yourself to listen. I — " but 
she broke off on seeing she spoke to ears that grief had 
made deaf to her voice. But the energy of the young 
girl sunk not, and she prepared to accomplish the pro- 
ject that had flashed across her mind in the depth of 
her grief, as the dazzling bow of heaven sometimes 
throws its belt of brilliancy over the earth, while the 
rain is yet falling. Ruth wrapped herself in a largo 
cloak, and giving directions to a boy about six years old 
to watch his motlier, left the house. She wound through 
several close streets that led to a more retired part of 
the city, and soon, unmolested, stood on the step of 
what, by its closed shutters and rusty latch, appeared 
to be an uninhabited tradesman's stall. Her eager knock 
was unanswered — a second, and a third. Impatiently 
she raised the latch and entered what had been the 
ware-room of a goldsmith's stall. Cases of rings, plate, 
jewelry and all the multifarious articles that compose 
the stock of a wealthy goldsmith of those times, lay 
scattered about the room without regard to order, and 
covered with the accumulated dust of months. The 
fever of excited hope ran too wildly in the mind of Ruth 
to admit of more than a passing glance at the neglected 
wealth scattered about her. She passed quickly for- 
ward, but stopped suddenly; and her heart quailed 
within her as through an open door she saw the object 
of her search. For the first time she thought of the 
magnitude and craelty of the request she was about to 
make ; and doubted whether, even to save the life of a 
father, she was doing right in tearing open the wounded 
bosom of one whose fillings had been so much greater 
than those of death. Almost breathlessly she stood by 
the open door, gazing upon the inmate of the little 
room. He was a man of about thirty years, thin and 
pale almost to ghastliness, yet there was something 
touchingly noble in his high, broad forehead, from which 
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tba black hair was combed and fell backward! over kit 
vhouldera. 

At langth, timidly aod with sinking hopesi Roth Ten- 
turrd to claim his notice by advancing into the room. 
He raised bis head and a faint smile flitted over his 
features on recognising his niece. Ho motioned her to 
take a seat on a low stool by her side, and laid his band 
caressingly on her hair before he addressed her. At 
length, fixing bis eyes moumfally upon ber faee, he 
said, in a voice so clear and sad, that it fell soothingly 
on the torn heart of poor Ruth, " And what brings thee, 
my child, to the lone home of thy ancle t Has sorrow 
fidlen on thy young head that thou seekest companion- 
ship with misery T" 

" Alas, dear uncle," she replied, " you have guessed 
too right ; I am in sore grief; for last night my poor 
father waa dragged from our hearth-stone by a compa- 
ny of the king's men st arms, who accuse faim of trea- 
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" Treason ! my brother John goilty of treason? child, 
thou rarest." 

" Ob, would I did rave, dear uncle, if that could make 
my tale untrue— would I did rave. But ales, it is all 
too real. I saw it— felt it," she continued, wringing 
her bands and weeping bitterljr ; ** I saw them tear him 
from the clinging arms of my poor mother, who now 
sits at home bemoaning him and bereft of reason ; I 
saw them strike with brutal violence my dear little 
Richard, as he clung to the kneei of his father and beg- 
ged piteously that they would not drag him from us. I 
heard their coarse jests on my poor face as I knelt to 
them in my agony of grief. Uncle, I do not rave \ 
would that I did"— «nd fhe leaned her forehead on his 
hand bathing it with her tears. 

"Compose thyself, my poor child; nay, do not cry 
so ; this matter may not be so bad as thou supposest ; 
knowest ihou on what this charge of treason is founded 7" 

" Yes ; when I knelt and begged of them to tell roe 
my father's crime, they told me mockingly, uncle, mock- 
ingly, that it was for boasting that he would raise his 
son to the crown. I knew not what they meant then, 
but since I have bethought me, that once he said in one 
of hu merry moods, that he would make our Richard 
heir to the crown, meaning the sign th^ hangs over 
oar ware-room. Some person nrast have reported this 
to the king, and my poor father is condemned to death 
by the cruel Edward for a few words of pleasantry." 

" Impossible, child, this cannot be the cause; even 
Edward, base as he is, would blush to put a man to 
death for an offence so trifling." 

"Nay, she replied, "but the king has construed 
those words into a contempt for his title to the English 
crown, and therefore he condemns my poor (athet to 
the bkMsk." 

Shore arose and traversed the room in agitation ;• then 
Slopping before Ruth, he said, " Taken, tried and con- 
demned already ! saidst thou thus, child^^and at what 
lime must he suffer ?" 

Roth elaeped her hands ov«r her eyes as if to shut 
OQt the sad vision this question presented^ and in a 
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choaked voice replied^ " On Friday morning unless ha 
can be saved." 

" Saved } is there any hope of this t" 

"Only through you^'-only through yoo« uncle} and 
it was for this I came; for this I dared to interrupt 
your solitude." Shore fixed his melancholy eyes upon 
her in inquiry,, and silently waited for her to pro- 
ceed. 

" Yes, uncle, it is to you I come to ask iny father's 
life, and the 1 ife of your brother. There is but one way, 
and would to Grod I could follow it alone | but I can- 
not, and despair has urged me on to entreat you to join 
me in petitioning one for his life, who the world says 
rules this King Edward, even in his most wayward 
moods; I mean— ^' 

*' My wife 7 Ye dare not say it ismy wife," almost 
shrieked the unfortunate man, clutching her band 
and as suddenly reli nquishing it, as he fell into a chair, ev- 
ery limb quivering with agitation, and big drops of per- 
spiration gathering on his pale forehead. 

" Uncle, dear uncle, forgive this cruelty," cried the 
terrified girl, " unhappy that I am, thus to be forced to 
tear the heart of my kind uncle, or see my father <m 
the scaffold." She fell upon her knees by bis side while 
saying this, and attempted to take his hand, but he re- 
sisted her effort, saying—^ 

" No, no, Ruth, ask me not to see her face^^to hear 
that voice ; I could not and live. What ! I, the father 
of her child, ber first, only, her lawful husband, to ask 
l;er to smile upon the max who has made my homo 
desolate, my child worse than motherless? No, Ruth, 
ne,"— -and he sprang up and struck his clenched hand 
upon the table—" not if it would save the life of all that 
ever drew blood from the same fountain.'' 

" My dearest uncle," replied Ruth, frightened at hie 
vehemence, " I did not ask all this; but one Ihie, only 
one line from you will do mvn than prayers from me« 
I only ask you to write uncle ; surely you will do this to 
save your own brother and the father of your poor Rutfat" 

" No more, no more ; I will*-but do net torture m« 
with words." 

For some time the unhappy mtfn sat as \t endeavor'* 
ing to still the tumult of his frame. Then taking a viaT 
from his pocket he drank apart of its contents, and sooa 
became calm enough to write ; but his hand seemed tor 
shrink from the vellum ; and it was long before ho could 
bring himself to wrhe the first line; but when this wa« 
accomplished, he proceeded rapidly, as one who fean 
his power to finish a task will faiL With a heavy band 
he placed his signature, and handfng the roil of vellunr 
to Ruth, motioned her to depart. 

Elegant and costly as the fashioa of the times would 
permit was the dwelling King Edward had provided for 
the beauttfttl object of his Ulieit love. All that wealth 
could pnrehase or power command, was lavished upon 
her person and decorated her habitation, bat each 
day did she feel more sensibly the difieranee betweeis 
the pure tenderness a husband feels for his virtaouo 
wife, and the unholy attaehneat expressed fay the ob^ 
jeet of her present choieo. The glitter of wealth 
could not hide, even from thf object of such a naiea a* 
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this, Iti ibamelets iniquity. The tie wu fomied by 
tramplinif on the most sacred duties of life and upon the 
best feelings of the human heart. It was a bond of sin, 
and misery was its reward. Full and sparkling was the 
golden bowl the youthful monarch had ofiered to the 
lipf of his beautiful victim. She drank — but bitter was 
the gall and wormwood she was condemned to drain 
alone to the bottom. Edward's attachment for her was 
•till ia its first freshness. £ttie had not yet been called 
upon to witnees his hand tear away the unholy links 
that bonad them together, to spend days and nights in 
littemng to his footsteps, to hang on his eye for a glance 
of former kindness, and to listen and look in vain ; but 
her foceboding heart told her this fate would inevitably 
be hers ; and a trembling dread of the future poisoned 
the present. 

Whatever were the reflections of Jane they were 
interrupted by advancing footsteps. She listened with 
her graceful head bent slightly forward, and her heart 
palpitating like a caughtbird under her jewelled stomach- 
er. Nearer came the light footsteps, and brilliant was the 
smile that flashed like morning sunlight over each beau> 
tiful feature, dimpling the cheeks and lips into almost 
child*like sweetness, as she advanced to the door. It 
opened, and admitted, not the expected royal lover, but 
a female, shrouded in the ample folds of a large cloak, 
who advanced timidly and knelt at her feet as she stood 
surprised and disappointed. Jane's natural benevo- 
lence prompted her to acts of kindness, and pitying the 
evident distress of the kneeling stranger, she stooped to 
laise her, exclaiming, " Nay, maiden, kneel not to me ; 
I am not one to receive the homage of my fellows. If 
in aught my poor efforts can assist thee, speak boldly ; 
there is no cause of fear.'* 

Slowly the suppliant arose ; and, extending a roll of 
vellum, said, in a low suppressed voice, ** This, lady, 
will inform you of my mission." 

Jane took the vellum, thinking it a petition for her 
good oflBces with the king, such as she was in the habit 
of receiving; but before she opened it, she courteously 
led the stranger to one of the tapestried benches in 
the saloon. ** Rest here, my poor maiden, while I 
learn the contents of this scroll, and if I can serve thee 
fear not the issue." 

Thus saying, the withdcew to one of the arched win- 
dows and uncoiled the vellum. It was scarcely open 
whea with a smothered shriek, and lips, cheek, and 
brow as pale as marble, she sprang to the shrouded fe- 
bmJo and tore back the hood from a face scarcely less 
white than her own. 

** Ruth, my own Ruth," she exclaimed, claeping the 
poor girl wildly to her bosom and madly kissing her 
foeeheady ** is it thou, so good and pure, who hast come 
to me in my degradation 7 But that soroll-<-that scroll 
•--with its blasting signature— whence oame it, I say»- 
•peak qaiek oc my brain will burst 1" and withoat waitr 
•ng for an anawer she darted forward to where the vel- 
lum had filleo, and again selling it. with trembling hands 
and eempr es ae d lipe, mn over the conftents. When she 
to Che tigaunimt • spntm of pain seemed to dact 



over her, for she pressed the hand in which she grasped 

the vellum, heavily against her side, and stood for a few 
moments gaspbgfor breath, and quivering in every joint 
with suppressed agony. 

Ruth, almost exhausted with the contending emetiona 
of the day, set watching with pale cheek and heavy eye, 
the overpowering agitation of the aunt she once thought 
so perfect. 

Jane at length advanced tn her, and laying her finger 
on the vellum, sud, in a low hoarse voice that, as she 
proceeded, rose to the pitch of agony, " This tells me 
there is a favor I can grant— ask it — take it, though it 
should be my heartstrings, and in return bear this mes- 
sage to him ; tell him that if Jane Shore could again 
lay her head upon his bosom, as it once rested in her 
heart's innocence, she would endure the torture of years 
— tell him she is more wretched with a monarch at her 
feet, and the magnificence of a queen about her, than 
he can be in the solitude of his desolate home, for he 
has an approving conscience for a companion ; but I — 
what have I but the consciousness of having scattered 
desolation and sorrow in the path of all I should have 
luved 7 Tell him I feel that misery, deep misery, will 
follow me for this ; and now briefly tell me thine cnand, 
for I would be alone with this scroll and my conscience." 

Ruth, with many tearful interruptions, informed her 
of the imprisonment of her father, and the pitiful state 
of her other parent. Then she went on to describe her 
last distressing interview with her uncle. Jane listened, 
and as her thoughts were carried back to the scenes of 
her Innocent happiness, by degrees the anguish of her 
feelings softened into a long and bitter fit of weeping. 
The certainty she felt of gaining a pardon for the bro- 
ther of her injured husband, soothed down her tumultu- 
ous self-upbraidings ; her beautiful features relaxed into 
their natural state, and she sat with her round white 
arm thrown carelessly around her niece, when quick 
light footsteps were heard in the passage. The door 
opened, and Edward I V„ of England, entered the room. 
A slight start, as his eye fell on Ruth, was succeeded by 
a brilliant smile. He advanced, and with the graceful 
assurance of a man privileged to trample upon forms, 
separated the aunt and niece and seated himself between 
them. 

'' So, my lovely dame," said he, addressing Jane, 
" you have found a companion in my absence ; and by 
my faith, a pretty one, too. I, who spurred my horse 
from the hunt till his sides were bloody, that I might 
not fail in my promised visit, feel now that I should 
have forced him to death, had I known I should havn 
found you with such a companion." 

As he said this, his large blue eyes were fixed in care- 
less admiration on the blushing Ruth, while hit hand wae 
familiarly turning the rings on Jane's fingers. Jane 
answered with a smile, " You return from the bunt in 
cheerful mood, my liege, and I am right glad to see it, 
and more especially that the maiden pleases your ma- 
j e s ty for she has a boon to crave of your royal cle- 
mency." 

** A boon, say you-- «nd what fovor can Edward deny 
a fneelike that? No, by the mass, if our dtizena al- 
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irays Mot such tnetwngerf , their kin; would soon win 
the title of Edward, the merclful^-nj, and the bountiful, 
too, as our queen can witness." The little band, still in 
bis, was drawn suddenly away as he mentioned the 
queen ; but be a^in grasped it somewhat impatiently, 
exclaiming with a slight laugh, " Nay, Jane, no foolish 
jealousy— but tell us what we can do to please this fair 
damsel^wbat woaldst thou ask of us, maiden 7'* 

" Nothing less, my liege, than the life of a father, who 
has fallen under your majesty's displeasure/' said Ruth, 
kneeling before the king." 

" Rise, maiden, rise— thy father shall be forgiven 
though treason were his crime, if it were only for hid 
ffelatioBship to a creature so beautiful as thou art. But 
before we grant his pardon, take thy seat again at our 
side, and tell us thy father's name and offence." 

" His crime," said Jane, hastily interrupting Ruth 
who was about to answer, " his crime, my lord, is hav- 
ing said whan in his wine, that he would make his son 
heir to the crown." 

" Ha, I remember me of the circumstance ; a rash 
fool and a vain one— still, if he is thy father, damsel, we 
will order his release." 

Ruth, who had been indulging in hope since the en- 
trance of the king, now sprang up as if a load had been 
taken from her heart. In a burst of eloquent feeling 
tihe poured forth her gratitude to the king and then to 
Jane, and finished by entreating permission to depart 
immediately with the joyful intelligence of her father's 
freedom. 

" Nay, nay, my pretty one — not so fast," cried the 
king, '* we have now a favor to crave — one kiss from 
those bright lips in exchange for thy father's life." 

Ruth shrank from the proffered salute, and Jane see- 
ing a cloud gathering over the king's brow, said gaily, 
" Nay, nay, my lord, you but now accused me of jealousy 
—my hand claims that kiss as an atonement." 

" King's lips never had fairer challenge, or more wil- 
lingly paid their homage," replied the gay monarch gal- 
lantly raising her hand to his lips, " but what is this, 
fair dame, that thy fingers lock in so lovingly," and he 
took from her hand the letter of her husband which she 
still unconsciously held. 

** Ha, what means this," he cried, springing np and 
stamping violently on the floor, ** speak, madam, and 
disprovo that Edward, of England was to have been 
cheated into an act of kindness to the man he hates as 
much as king can hate menial— speak, woman, I com- 
mand yoo'-explain this artifice." But the object of his 
wrath was incapable of answering. Exhausted by her 
former emotions, and terrified at his vehemence, she 
had fallen forward upon the floor. A string of gems 
that had fastened her hair under the flowing head-dress 
worn in that age, was torn off with the drapery, and 
her hair, loosened and deranged, fell in abundance from 
its confinement. 

Edward, in his passion, saw not her situation, but 
foaming with rage paced the room with a heavy tread, 
trampling heedlessly upon the scattered jewels as they 
lay in his way ; but on coming so near the object of his 
wrath as to get his spur entangled in the bright maaa of 



brown hair that lay scattered in iu beauty over the 
floor, he stopped in his hurried walk, nad carefully dis- 
entangling his feet, raised her Jn his arms and bore her 
to the couch. In doing so, he passed the frightened 
Ruth who shrank back to avoid him, and his anger took 
a new direction. ** Begone, minion," he cried, in a 
voice of thunder, forgetting in his wrath it was a female 
he addressed, " begone, I say, and come not hither again 
to sow discord and mischief. Away," he repea t ed, tam- 
ing furiously from the couch, " and speak not of what 
has passed, or by my crown, thy father*8 head shall 
have company upon the scaffold." 

• »•••• 

Years had passed by since the foregoing scene, when 
Edward, while in the' very prime of manhood, had been 
called before the bar of Him who judges the monarch 
as rigorously as the beggar. Richard, the hunehbeck, 
of murderous memory, with the assassin's dagger, had 
cut his way to the crown ; and in order to justify, among 
other enormities, the death of Lord Hastings, he con- 
demned the unhappy Jane Shore to be stripped of her 
possessions, and cast into the street to perish, forbid- 
ding all on pain of death rendering her suoew or suste- 
nance. Meanwhile, Ruth had passed through mach 
of suffering. Her character had been strengthened by 
affliction ; and as one tie after another that bound her 
to her fellow men was severed, she but applied herself 
more anxiously to perform the duties that remained. 
The sorrows that had clouded her life led her pure 
thoughts to that after state of bliss where she looked 
forward to join those that the hand of tyranny had torn 
from her. 

Her mother had never recovered from the state of 
torpid sorrow which we described in the beginning of 
our story. Soon after the execution of her hi|sbaad, 
she, too, died unconscious of the event. The little boy 
soon followed ; and Ruth, except her Uncle Shore, was 
left alone to straggle through a world she had so much 
cause to fear. She took up her residence with that 
kind uncle, and by degrees won him to something like 
cheerfulness. 

Ruth was one morning drawn to the door by the noise 
of many feet upon the pavement. Surprise and pity 
kept her there on seeing a miserable female in front of 
their dwelling, whom the brutal crowd were urging for- 
ward, notwithstanding her state of utter exhaustion. 
On seeing Ruth, she feebly approached the steps, and in 
a voice of touching misery, entreated for one piece of 
bread. The generous girl turned to grant her request, 
notwithstanding some one from the crowd called to in- 
form her that death would be the consequence. In 
passing through the ware-room to procure the bread, 
Ruth met her uncle. He, too, had heard that voice of 
entreaty, and thoogh as yet ignorant of the barbarous 
cruelty of the tyrant, he had instantly recognized in its 
hollow sounds notes that had fallen sweetly on his ear 
in happier times. Wildly he rushed to the pavement, 
and there in all her misery, for the first time since her 
disgrace, the husband and the wife met. When Ruth 
returned with bread for the wretched woman, she was 
a corpse in the arms of her husband. 
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Bat my heart !• thine. 
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This heart slone i« thine ; 
Its every pulse an off 'ring to thee, 

80 hallowed ia its shrine. 
The inn will hold his onward course, 
Thns does my love, my love incline; 
To tbee, and nought on earth can fores 

My heart from being thine. 



3. In vai n thoa bid'st me to forget thee, 

Death shall first be mine. 
E'en then my flitt'ring soul shall bless thee, 

For my heart is thine. 
Each thought that haunts thisfover'd braia 
From love's firstdawn is thine, ie thine, 
And this, the latest breathes again. 

That my heart is thine. 
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THEATRICALS. 

Pabk«— Durinf the past month nothing hai been presented 
«o Um public of a novel cbaracur, at this boose, vblch vas not 
aiverted to in oar last number— in other words, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatbews ao4 Mr, Poirer have Been again engaged, and have 
occupied nearly the whole of the time. 

Jfr. and Mra. MoHuw* terminated their engagement about 
the middle of the month. On the gentleman's benefit night, 
which was announced as offering their performances for the 
last time in this country, the audience was exceedingly large 
and fashionable, and the several personations of these artists 
were greeted with warm plaudits from every part of the house. 
It cannot be questioned that their acting was fully worthy of 
the applause and acclamation bestowed upon it Both these 
performers are excellent Mrs. Mathews is the more finished 
artistof the two, but the distinction is one only to be discovered 
^ the careftil scrutiny of the analytical critic We have not 
tpace to speak at large on this point: yet, in a few words, we 
wiU endeavor to convey our meaning. Mrs. Mathews ever ap- 
pears the character sbo would personate. She never steadily 
gaxea at the audience, betraying signs that she knows there are 
persons before her. She is wholly lost in her vocation. No 
actress can be more perfect— though others may be more fasci- 
nating, and may overcome us with "special wonder." The 
style of her acting is such that persons who wish to see some- 
thing beyond nature had better not witness her performances- 
such persons can see just such acting every day in a lady's 
parlor, without paying a dollar, if they have only the happi- 
ness of being introduced into good society. Mrs. Mathews, 
then, is only to be admired by iboso who have a good taste for 
the dramatic art and those who have never seen much of life — 
those who prefer to view it at the theatre than search for it in 
the actual world. Mr. Mathews is not equal to his consort. He 
is, however, a diligent and apt pupil. He has learned rapidly, 
and, of course, has unlearned, also, to a good degree. He has 
much still to unlearn. He is always before an audienco— h)s 
eyes tell you that he is aware of it^his smiles at the pit are 
the seals that assure you of it. In whatsoever character you 
behold him, your mind ejaculates there is Charles Mathews. 

Jlfr.Povcr,the personator of Irish character, passed through 
his fkrewell engagement immediately subsequent to that of the 
performers we have mentioned above. We have often witness- 
ed, with pleasure, bis delineations : they are always replete 
with a rich humor which is sure to please. We must take ex- 
ception, however, to his mono-dramas, if we would make any 
thing like a critical comment u]>on the stage. No matter what 
this actor appears in, it is Power here, and Power thern — Pow- 
er everywhere ! One is inclined to think that the actor is a 
perfect autocrat, for it matters not how much the other actors 
are annoyed, so he lights the scene. This, truly, is not obser- 
vable at a single performance, but where a person witnesses 
the same play several times, it is evident that Mr. Power causes 
nearly all the stumbling on the part of those who have as good 
a right to be beard as himself. This is shameful. It is not only 
uncourteotts to the actors, but is disrespectful to the audiences 
who, year after year, countenance and applaud them. It is 
Mr. Power's cunning that does all this— althongh he has not the 
cunning to conceal it Arom those who have their eyes open. 
It is not, however, our province or disposition to expose wl\ 
these tricks, unless they interfere with the enjoyment of the 
audience. We hope to have such things reformed altogether 
in future. Mr. Power would be much more acceptablo to all 
parties, we think, if he were a little more modest 

As an actor ho is very amusing— there is no one more so ; yet 
he has his Ihults. One of his chief ones we will mention. It is 
his fhmiliarlty with his audiences — his impudent self-posses- 
sion, which carries him through every thing, and which 
strengthens our belief in the old maxim,—" Brass U every 
thing." If this is inherent to his composition, we regret it; if 
it is a "part of his system,'* let him rid himself of it as speedi- 
ly as it is poffsible for him so to do. We admire his talent— we 
lavgh at his Momut-liko face— we are pleased with his accom- 



I plishments— but wa wish he wert not iDior* than tatt « pops- 
Uur as he is. that he might be obliged to work in tho harness 
with others, and thus be of more benefit to the profoesion he 
has chosen. Moreover, we wish t£at the people wore loss satis- 
fied than th«7 are with the little sketches in which koappeaf»— 
that they would find fault with mere scenes, and demand some- 
thing from the players which should approach to what might 
be called a comedy. However, the work of reform, if It be 
commenced, must of necessity be slow in Its progress. The 
practices of speculators in dramatic talent have done so much 
injury to the drama that it will be many years before any Im- 
portant change can be effected. The days of the legitimato 
drama, nevertheless, must be restored, or the drama— the acted 
drama, must die into paltry insignifieance. 

National.— At this esUblUhment, within n t9m weeks, en- 
gagements have been fhlfiUed by the Corps de Ballot, nnder 
MonMuwHMMrd, as he was styled in the bilU; by Mr. Ft- 
rettt and by MademoUelU Celute, As yet, we have not spoken 
of the first of theee. 

The Corps de Ballet was partially successftil, and only so; for 
this French company was almost entirely composed of Ameri- 
can girls, who have been under the instruction of Mr. Hnsard 
in Philadelphia for several months. Why will our mmiagere 
endeavor to announce all their novelties as imported, or, as 
having been polished by an engagement at a foreign theatre? 
Is the fault with the public? If so, let it be amended. Let ns 
take some delight in encouraging our own artists, and not ex- 
pend all our praise upon the second-rate and third-rate artists 
of England and France— persons who may shine ^try well in 
the paru they are wont to personate at home, but who, to bo 
successAil here, introduce petty plays night after night, and 
week after week, which are applauded much more than the 
best dramas of the best writers, and are utterly dangerone to 
the future interests of the drama. But to return toour subject, 
Madame St^han, of tho company we have mentioned, is cer- 
tainly worthy of a remark. She dances with ease and grace, 
and is sure to be welcomed by the audience whenever she ap- 
pears. Some of her associates are very promising in their art, 
and, by severe study, may in time approach to Madmme Ste- 
pkan's finish, though they can never expect to equal her in that 
natural grace which can alone make a dancer great in the eyes 
of the public. 

Jlfr. ForretVe engagement was, very judiciously in tho mana- 
ger, a short one. He has confined himself to a few of his old 
characters, such as Spartaats, Metamora, OUmde Melmctte, 
etc. Rather peculiarly we think, he has not attempted any cha- 
racter moulded by Shakspeare— and is it well that he has not, 
perhaps ; for his fame as an actor, and his purse as a business 
man, can never be enlarged by his performances in the plays of 
the immortal dramatist He can never end ue his form and Ihce 
with the subtle spirit which all of Shakspeare's chamctora 
should possess in some degree plainly noticeable. Still, wo 
would not be understood to ny that he cannot give us a fUr 
performance in many scenes. He can do so ; and somotimes ho 
plays so well that we are surprised that he should binge upoh 
his efforts, unaccountably fixed deformities. 

In Olaude MelMCtt»t Mr. Forrest appears to much advantage. 
He sq^ms to have Mt the character to n good extent, and 
though we dislike exceedingly his dress as the Prince, we pass 
it over, to give him our word of praise for the beantiftil manner 
in which he delineates the aspirings of the low-bom boy of 
genius— in which he displays with nicety and precision tho 
sense of error which Claude feels and his determination to 
wipe the stain nway from his character. Yet we should not 
forget to censuro the pointed way in which bo addressos tho 
pit, when he exclaims, " Oh, that we— we, the hewers of wood," 
etc We have noticed that he always obtains for it a round of 
applause It would better become an aspirant for political 
honors than one who would win renown as an artist, to adopt 
such a style of expression. The sentence is always delivored 
emphatically at the audience. We wonder at this, since Mr. 
Forrest in refusing to addrees his Ariends before the curtaiuf 
makes this out of the way method of spewing to them dnrinp 
tho play, altogether too palpable to be misunderstood. 
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Vr. FoiTMt'f ^Bfifeorant was a ikrowell one, ukd ho bu de- 
parted to the Sovtfaern eitiea. On the laet nif ht of hie engaffe- 
Boat he wae called before the curtain, and it was snpposed \ 
that he would epeak, bnt he only smiled and withdrevr imme- 
dialeljr apon making hia bow. .We think thlt waa tatteftiL 
The praetice of apeakinf before the curtain ielboUeh, and can 
have no food effect. If a call be made Ibr an aetor It should 
seldom bo donoi and when done aboold boi indeed, a compli- 
ment. 

Mad€moi9elU OduU has been attracting very large audien- 
ces oTory night In the opinion of the multitade, no actress 
erer equalled her ; bnt she makes the judicious grioTe, not so 
much that ahe does not please them, but that she pleases the 
public ao much, and that her miserable plays are greeted with 
applauao, while the words of the best dramatists fall almost 
upon seaselosa walls. It is true she is an artist, but one in a 
line of performance w hich has but little to recommend it. We 
rather prefer to hear good ideas read well by a plain woman. 
To the intellectual, we bow in preference ; for mere momentary 
pleasure is aa vnsatisfhetory as a sudden and short shower on a 
heated desert of sand. The immense popularity of Mademoi- 
selle Celeste exhibits how easily the public are carried away 
with the Taaitieo of beauty and the trappings of art, rather 
than by great intellectual merit. Mademoieene Celeste Is an 
artist. She in certainly very accomplished ) but it is out of 
our power to divine why it is that the people are so anxious to 
see her perform. 



LITERARY REVIEW. 

Palato : Barp«r tf Brotker$.^W» consider this book as de- 
cidedly the host Mr. Simms has presented to the public. With 
the exception of the Lady Cava, who is a milk-and-waterish 
creation hardly worthy of a place in its pages, his female cha- 
racters are creatures of Are and spirit, that rest upon the me- 
mory as if colore4 there with the pencil of aa antist. The 
Clothic courtesan—we have forgotten her name— but the cha- 
racter is vividly before ua— is, iu our estimation, the most fine- 
ly delineated, and the moat true to nature of any female that ho 
kas yet portrayed. There is something thrilling, and yet 
straageiy correct, in the struggle of good and evil in her heart. 
The death seeae kindles the fancy almost to horror, bnt we 
should have liked the conclusion better had she been allowed 
to follow the^oed impulses of her heart, and have repented in 
her native mounteias: Among the men, is a most despicable 
villain, and a more than glorious old Jew— the hero, whom we 
do not exactly foncy, and his brother whom the anther most 
appropriately makes the lover of Lady Cova. The two cha- 
racters were created each for the other, and if they are not 
allowed to get married in the promised two volumes, it will be, 
as the old ladies say, " against all nature." The book will not 
only be read, but will be remembered : for there are scenes in 
it that cannot leave the mind. 

Vblasco; aTVogedy: Warper if Brotkert.—ThiB American 
production reflecU the greatest credit on ite talented and young 
aathor, Epgt Smrgmty Beq. We have perused this play with 
vansual attention, and foel no hesitetion in pronouncing it 
equal to the best of those emanating from foreign dramatists. 
The poetry of Veiaseo is rich and g1owing.-the dialogue is 
poiated and fVoe from lrksomenese»the inddente suflciently 
dramatic to ensure the perfectness of stage effecL The reflec- 
tions of Izidora are chaste and beautiful, particularly in the 
<eeae after having beheld the corpse of her murdered father i 

** He moves not— breathes aotl Is this death ? No, no ! 
Itcannot, should not be! not death! not death! 
Ah, Ihther, speak— it is thy daughter calls ! 
She, who thU morning hung upon thy neek— 
Whom thou didst circle in thy living arms ! 
Oh, do not leave aw ihuai 

Cold, motionless, 
oileat, fbr evermore ! 

^ And I stead here, 

Conscious of this, yet wondnrasly aUvo— 
Nerving my sinews to the appointed task. 
The name ? Know ye the name he would have utter'd ? 
is do not. ItiaweU. Bear in your burthen. 



Now to folfil mine oath ! and were there none. 

To bind me to pursue the mnrdcMr, 

Should not my filial duty be enoush 

To urge me on ? An oath % an oath of vengeance ! 

Oh, what have I to do with vengomnee ? I, 

Who do so shudder at the sight iOf blood. 

Unworthy houtatlon ; am I not 

A warrior's promised bride T Where should I fly. 

If not to him, in this calamity ? 

Alas, he now awatte me, light of heart. 

Beside the garden's verge — the spot I chose. 

Affliction caste no shadow on his dreams ! 

He looks for a glad meeting. Ob, Velasco, 

What desolation would be round my path. 

In this bereavement, where it not for thee!*' 

And again, her reply, when she discovera herlovar, 
is his murderer: 

"Wake? Then 'tis a dream! 
Oh, blessed waking! such a dream of horror 
Duped my poor senses — were it palpable. 
It could not more have check'd my frozen blood. 
Nor thrill'd mine eyes within their loosen'd orbs. 
Methougbt I gased upon my slaughter^ sire- 
Bound by an oath of dire solemnity. 
To take swift vengeance on his murderer. 
Distraught with grief, I hasten'd to Velasco— 
Whom should I make, but him, my champion 9 
The lightning's flash— the muffled Uinnder's pei 
The arrowy rain — ^I heeded not the storm ; 
But forward urged my steps, until, at length, 
I met my lover near our favorite haunt. 
Averted were his eyes — ^but when he tura*d 
To fold me in his arms, pale horror glared 
From every tortured feature — then, oh, then — 
Thou art Velasco. This is not my home : 
My happy chamber, where the morning sun 
Sheds such a tender radiance. No; tlieair 
Is black with vapors, and the moaning gale 
Bends the high trees and sweeps the murky clouds. 
What do I here at such an hour as thiaf 
It waa no dream. It is reality." 

In conclusion we quote the following, previous to her antici- 
pated nuptials with Veiaseo : 

" My home seems changed : new faces stare upon me; 

Familiar ones are miss'd ; or, do I dream) 

Was it not all mere fantastic play 

Of brain-sick fancy t No. I stood before 

The king, and daim'd redress against my lover. 

Oh, hypocrite ! thy tongue besought a boon 

Thy inmost heart reacted. I have fhil'd 

In my first trial— would it were the last. 

May It not be the last ? Have I not done 

All that could be exacted of me t No! 

My duty urges, and my oaih compels— 

Terrible duty ! heart-distracting oath! 

Is this the handfto point th' avenging steel — 

To point it against him ! And do I waver T 

Do I so soon infract my sacred word ? 

Ye powers of retribution, strengthen me— 

And thou, impatient ghost, rebuke me not 

For this delay : I'll not forget thy mandate : 

I win do all my woman's weaknees can.** 



Throughout the entire work, we could continue making ex- 
tracte, in proof of our opinion, were it necessary } but the re- 
putation of Mr. Sargent is too firmly established te require such 
a course. It is, in short, a production reflecting alike honor to 
the poetic powers of the author and the dramatic literature of 
our country. Velasco has been produced in Boston with the 
most unequivocal succees. Miss Ellen Tree sustained Isidora, 
the heroine. It will, we are happy to learn, be performed at 
the South thia winter by the same lady. 



Stamlbt ; or, the ReeoUecHotu of « Mam of the World: Lem 
if SUmekard.-'TMt is an American work ; the name of the aa- 
thor is not, however, revealed. It equals any of those which 
are now flowing so foat from Umpress of our conntiy, and in 
point of literary eompoeitioB il is aap«iar to many af them.— 
G. if O. ConUL 

Nicnot.Aa Nicklbbv.— The pnblishera, Lm ^ MmtOmrd, 
have issued, complete in one voluaav the irat part of thiopeen- 
Uarly interesttng narrative. The UluatrMioBa aro numerous 
and characteristic of the story. Charlae IMekana, the notkrioM 
" Bw," is the editor of the work in queetieo^O. ^ O. CarvtU 
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EDITORS TABLE 



Napolbon MEMmm»-'Evmmg9 with PHmet OmAnekrU^ 
E, L, Onr^y ^ A, JXirt^— The autbor seem* poateraed of the 
■eceenry materials for the formation of a Taloable record of 
past events. We have not rend it through, bat what we have 
satisfies ns that it is one of giaat interest^-Filey ^ Puimmm, 

Am Expboitiok or Discovckv in ArnrcA . JC. L, Carey tf J, 
Ar(«— This worlc is the production of James Edward Alexan- 
der, under whose conduct the expedition commenced its tour 
of discoveries. The volumes are interspersed with anecdotes 
illustrative of African manners, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the chase as conducted in that wild country. It is an 
invaluable work^—TTUey ^Putnam, 

Thb Middy: E. L. Omrey if J. JTcrt.— This is another of 

those numerous productions, the foundation of which is laid 

on the ocean. The interest of all such narratives are mostly of 

a nature calculated to enlist deeply the feelings of the reader. 

^—WlUff if PulMttm. 

Romance op Vienna: E. L, Corey 4r A. HarU—Uen we have 
the famed Jlfr«. TVoBeps again. Her mind is ever active, and 
consequently she is always engaged with something or othei^- 
whether it be of a libellous or innocent nature it is the same to 
her. Her powers of description are great and they would do 
honor to a more worthy owner. There is a peculiarity about 
her writings that we have ever admired, although we strongly 
condemned her illiberal and prejudiced opinions. 

BuTisR Senate : E. L, Oarey 4- A, ffart— The author of the 
*' Great Metropolis," has, apparently after much labor and re- 
search, succeeded in manufacturing the "British Senate; a se- 
cond series of " Recollections of the Lords and Commons.** It 
is a work, we doubt not of much truth, inasmuch as the author 
atates he has done every thing in iUs power to insure the great- 
est possible accuracy i n his sUtements. The description of the 
opening of Parliament by the young queen, Victoria, will am- 
ply repay a perusaL— ^tl«y if Putnam, 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Academy or Fine Arts, Barclaiy atrttt.-^k most magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures has just been opened in Barclay St., 
•aoh picture a study and a gem. Four are by Dubufe. One is 
a thrilling scene fkom Lord Byron. The quiet and holy pic- 
ture of John in the Wilderness, is of iUelf suflicient to place 
the artist at the head of modem painters. The Circassian 
Slave, and the Princess of Capua, the one a portrait, the other 
an illustration of a common Eastern custom, are both Aill of 
I>«bnfe*s peculiar excellence. The satin dragery about the 
Ibrmer is perfection in iu way. But the principal attraction of 
the room is an immense picture of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, by Titus, for the first time exhibited since it came from the 
hands of the artist. A day might be well spent in examining 
this fine painting, and each hour would end in the discovery of 
a host of rich beauties, unperceived by the careless observer. 
It is indeed a rare production. TheRcvolt in Paris is the only 
remaining scene which is of deep interest and finely executed. 
The whole entirely fills the exhibition room, which is fitted up 
with excellent taste, and with a regard to light which gives a 
most beautifhl affect. 

UNES ON THE DEATH OF MISS M. B. 8NOWDEN. 

The sweetest fiowert that gem the gay parterre, 
In transient beauty bloom, and fhde away : 

And mem*ry fondly sighs o*er flowers that were 
The fleeting shadows of the by-gone day. 

And thou art gone! gone to thy narrow home 
Ere rip*ning years bad nucaed thee into bloom. 

To that bright world whsre angel spirits roam 
Whose op'ning gates are in the silent tomb. 

Spirit of maiden purity, fitfewell: 
Claim'd by the holy sisterhood of Heaven, 

In endtose rmlms of light and lifii to dwell, 
Sinlots in soul— in lighter sins forgiven. w. e. 



JVUBTTA GOEDINI { TBB MiSEK'S DaUCHTSIU— Ws hUTO TOad 

the manuscript of this play carefully and critically, and consi- 
der it a valuable acquisition to the dramatic literature of our 
country. The plot is intensely interesting and is developed 
with great skill and judgment. The language is simple and 
effeciive and distorted by none of those unnatual invenionsso 
common among our modern play-writers. The author has also, 
with great good taste we think, resisted several grand oppor- 
tunities for inserting ranting and raging speeches in hie pieoe. 
There is much flne sentiment, glowing imagery and touching 
poetry in the performance, all in accordance with the chara^ers 
which utter them and flowing naturally from their position in 
the story. We learn that Mr. Isaac C. Pray, Jr., is the author. 

The annexed article will be read with pleasure by thoee who 
feel the importance of a Christmas dinner. The author has 
conceived and executed his work in a truly poetical style. He 
is evidently inspired much by his knowledge of the standard 
poets. This is betrayed in his style : 

THE TURKEY— A CHRISTMAS PIECE. 

I SAW the Turkey in his matchless pride ; 

The barn-yard ground, with crest erect, he walked. 
His subjects marched behind and by his side; 

And he Grand Turk of all, imperious Malked. 
No crowned king could with this fowl compare 
In his nujestic step and stately air. 

Himself at his full height he proudly raised- 
Each other Turkey meekly bent his head. 

And then around him in contempt he gazed, 
And, could he speak, I*m sure he'd thus have said : 

'* Show m e the Turkey on this farm, I say. 

That from myself can bear the palm away." 

Thus thought the Turkey, and in grandeur stood \ 
But soon the ruthless larmer>boy drew lugh— 

His rigbt hand sternly grasped a dub of wood. 
His sleeves up-rolled, and murder in his eye* 

With direful force he struck one deadly blow, 

And on the ground he laid that Turkey low. 

The Turkey fell ; but struggled still with death :■ 

His eye a look of stern deflance wore ; 
And, half up-raised, he madly strove for breath. 

Then gave one desperate gasp, and— «ll was o'ert 
And here this moral is impressed on all. 
That soon or later, pride must have a fall. 

Ah, hapless Turkey ! Hard was thy sad fate! 

For o'er thy mangled corpse, in joyous glee, 
Matrons, maids, urchins, each before a plate. 

Shall mingle laugh and mirth and jollity. 
Until, at last, satiety shall be, 
And they are fliUof happiness— and thee ! 

And ye, the (Spring of that luckless bird, 
Will ye not sigh, and weeprand rave, becanse 

He whose sweetgobbles have so oAbeen heard. 
Is gobbled up himself by human jaws 7 

And cackle curses 'gainst that custom grand. 

Which spreads such havoc through aU Turkey Land T 

The happy parents, for their children's joy. 
Have made ye parentless ; he who was living 

Yesterday, your sire, now dead, they do employ — 
Grief infinite to you — for their thanksgiving. 

80 goes the world ; what's happiness to me, 

Another's direst curse, perchance, may be. 

Reader— these lines a moral good contain. 

Which you with care may easily discover; 
I shall net deem my verses are in vain, 

If you will deign to con that moral over. 
Yes ! In these stanzas of an unfledged pen,. 
A lesson is to Turkeys— and to men! 
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Original. 
THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 

BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

Thb Tomb of Washio|^oii ! Lee the eye dwell upon 
this raered picture ; let these words, which contain a 
moamfttl history of death and of departed greatness, 
linger within the heart till all the sad and yet glori- 
ous associations connected with them are awakened. 

The Tomb of Washington .' To every son and daugh- 
ter of America, these few simple words convey a melan- 
choly and powerful meaning. Feelings of mingled af- 
fection, pride and regret awake in the bosom, like those 
aroused by a strain of funereal music, when drums are 
muffled, and crape streams gloomily from the folded 
banner. Solemn thoughts of greatness mingling with 
native dust, beneath the shadow of those trees, impress 
ua with the majesty of that mind which has endowed a 
nation with its own greatness and with the magnitude of 
those deeds which have coupled the name of Washing- 
ton with reverence and love, not only here among his 
own children, where the eiFects of those deeds are 
daily and hourly felt, but abroad, throughout the ci- 
vilised world, in the humble cottage of the Euro- 
pean peasant; on the throne of the Autocrat; in the 
palaces of kings ; nay, in the regal halls of that very 
monarch whose power he braved, and from whose grasp 
he wrested a Nation's freedom. The grand, the sub- 
lime, the thrilling and the beautiful, all mingle and grow 
strong in the heart while dwelling upon this subject. 
The soul becomes agitated with deep feeling, like the 
ocean when waters are surging darkly up from its se- 
cret caverns, and are breaking away, wave after wave, 
in the broad sunshine. The gloom of the grave is 
there, but the glory of past deeds is shed all around 
it, telling of the Hero's life on earth, while a soft and 
placid light breaks gently up from the honxon beyond 
the tomb, speaking of that home which is shared by the 
Hero and the CkritHim in Heaven. 

To those who can feel the true loveliness and dignity 
of natnre, there is something heavenly in the solemn re- 
pose which hallows the Tomb of Washington. There 
is a tubtimity in its very lack of ornament, well befit- 
ting the last resting-place of a Republican General. Let 
an Alexander the Great, or a Napoleon, men who con- 
qoered from a love of conquest, be perpetuated in mar^ 
Me, lofty as their own ambition, cold as the hearth- 
•tonee their arms have made desolate. Let them be 
eofined in gold, rich with the spoils of victory, and bia- 
sing with gems wrested from the crowns and sceptres 
whieh they have xeoklessly trampled beneath their feet. 
For these diinp they oooquered, and by these things 
let them be remembered. But Washington, our father, 
aeeds none of this. He fought only for the redemption of 
bit mtiv« land, and whale one reed oTthat land remains 
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firm against the beatings of the ocean, his name will be 
remembered, and he will need no other monument. 
He fought for his native soil, and by that soil alone 
should his tomb be decorated. The sculptor might ex- 
haust his art, and the graver his skill, to embellish 
that tomb, yet the most exquisite workmanship would 
but mar the simple and quiet loveliness which now lin- 
gers about it. Upright and unostentatious was his chsf 
racter— silence and verdure should for ever dwell about 
hu last resting-place. 

It has been in deliberation to remove the remains of 
Washington to the seat of General Government, but to 
those who hold the ashes of the dead as something lil« 
tie less than holy, it would be almost sacrilege to dis- 
turb his august repose, even to gratify the pride and pa- 
triotism of a nation. True, it would seem but fitting 
that his burial-j>lace should be in the marble aisles of 
the capitol, that the shadow of his presence might fall 
like the wings of an archangel over that place where Sena- 
tors and lawgivers assemble to regulate the power which 
his firm mind and strong arm secured to them. The pre- 
sence of the illustrious dead might have a salutary moral 
infiuonce on the deliberations of the living. It would 
seem that ambition might stand rebuked, and the clash 
of political factions be hushed beneath the dome which 
sheltered the body of Washington. But if the moral 
influence of his example prove insu£BcJent to keep the 
altar of liberty unstained, and the temple of laws sacred 
to justice alone, neither would the presence of his 
venerated dust have that effect. To the man who could 
feel the solemnity of his presence as it shouki be felt, 
with the glow of patriotism and the enthusiasm of poe- 
try, the holy associations connected with his remains 
could never grow dim ; but to the mass, their very near- 
ness might take something from the feeling of awe which 
now lingers about his tomb. No f let his remains rest in 
peace } the crowded thoroughfare and the arena of 
political strife is no fit mausoleum for the body of Wash- 
ington. Let his tomb remain in its simple beauty, where 
the sunshine falls pleasantly through the overhanging 
branches upon it, and the breeses of heaven fan it with 
their invisible wings. May it still remain where the 
blossoms of Spring lavish their perfume amid the tall 
grass, and the leaves of Autumn rustle a solemn diige 
to the breath of coming Winter. Let a gukle be 
ever in readiness to conduct the stranger through the 
sacred shades, and that guide a pensioned soldier of the 
Revolution, so long as one of the venerable band remains 
to perform the office. And when the last one shall dis- 
appear from among ne«*when the minute gun sounds 
forth the death of a generation, let the Tomb of Wash- 
ington be opened, and that saldies be-pbeed at his inet, 
that their dust may he mingled together, thajlrs^aad th« 
iati of an iUufttrious anny^ whieh will then have 
appeared from the face ef the earth for ever.. 
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Original. 
REPARATION. 

A TALK OF TRUTH. 

Thx winter sun was sinking behind a low range of 
hilify which bounded the village of Bellefonte on the east, 
M a party of huntsmen were returning from the chase. 
The foremost of this little band, a handsome, well- 
fonned youth, with a frank and merry countenance, 
paused for a moment to watch the last beams of the 
declining luminary. The landscape that lay before him, 
though clad in the ghostly shroud of winter, might well 
claim the attention of an ardent admirer of nature. 
The long, irregular hills on one side, the mountains on 
the other, the roofs of the village,' and the banks of the 
meandering Undaga, were covered with a shining crust 
of snow, which sparkled in the last rosy rays of day- 
light. Here and there, tall evergreens, magnificent 
trees of the forest, displayed their green adornments, 
contrasting beautifully with the snow-wreathes that en- 
cumbered them. The band of hunters we have intro- 
duced, were sons of the Green Mountains, and their 
homes were in Bellefonte, thatprettiestof New England 
Tillages. The dress of their leader, though half savage, 
was quite picturesque. From his fox-skin cap depen- 
ded the rustic ornament of the bucktail, his green frock- 
coat, trimmed with fur, was buttoned to his throat, and 
relieved by a bugle worn at the side. The lower limbs 
of the youth were defended by strong deer-skin leg- 
gings, the seams of which were fancifully worked, while 
the formidable rifle reposed upon his shoulder. A 
.powder-horn balanced the bogle, and a buck-skin pouch 
contained other muniments of sylvan warfare. A shag- 
gy hound walked demurely at his heels, who, but for 
certain stains of blood upon his thick coat, might have 
been deemed a peaceable companion. He now seemed 
to claim the attention of his master, thrusting his rough 
muizle into the youth's hand wagging his tail and utter- 
ing a low whine. 

The young man sighed as he bestowed the expected 
caress. " My poor Hylax," said he, " you are now the 
only fHend of thy race I have. Be of good heart, old 
fellow, for to-morrow we must avenge the death of 
Marcus." 

'* So you're really determined to hev a brush at the 
b*ar to-morrow f" iviked one of the party, ** even if you 
go alone." 

" Go alone !" thundered a Hercules of a fellow, a 
early-headed giant, with blue eyes and a cheek like a 
winter apple. "Who talks about the cap'n's going 
alone ? I'm booked to go along with him, if none of 
the rest follows in the trail. I should be a pretty sar- 
feant for the BellefonteRangers, if I heern my superior 
oflKcer talk about going to battle with sich a somnife- 
itMis monster, and never volunteered my services. No, 
BO ! Cap'n Ashtoa, 'Lisha Braehley is not the chap to 
Ovn his back on friend or foe." 

''Thank you, Sarfavit," npliad Aahton, shaking 
kiDds warmly with the gaUaat woodman, ** the aibir is 
settled-— to-morrow we beard Bmin in his den. Both 
of us have a pique agoiatl him." 



" And that's true, cap'n," said the Sergeant ; " he's 
carr'd off, first and last, as much as half-a-dosen of my 
sheep, and be hanged to him. He must be shocking 
fond of mutton, that critter." 

In the meanwhile the little band of woodmen had 
dispersed, and Brashley and the captain were left alone. 
The sua had sunk, and the brief but glorious twilight 
of mid-winter had faded entirely away. 

"Good-night, cap'n," sud the Sergeant of the Belle- 
fonte Rangers, shaking hands with Ashton once more. 
" Pleasant dreams to-night, and to-morrow— to-morrow 
for the varmint. If Kate fails," he added, glancing at 
his rifle, " by George, I'll get another shooting-stick.— 
But my wife'll be rampagious, so good-night once more 
— and, as that 'ere song you're etamally singing, says 

* We sorrow, we sorrow for the dog thsC* gone— bat then 
To-morrow, to-morrow we'll rouse him from hii den.* " 

And with this fragment of a ditty on his lips, the gal- 
lant sergeant disappeared. 

** Happy fellow !" ejaculated Ashton. " You have a 
cheerful home, a lovely girl to welcome you, and chil- 
dren to climb your knees, while I return to witness the 
melancholy moraseness of a father, nor have I the 
cheering certainty of being beloved by her whom I 
adore. And even if this were the case, how many ob- 
stacles might oppose between us. I will see her to- 
morrow and satisfy my doubts. ' Patience, cousin, and 
shuffle the cards.' " With these words, he shouldered 
his rifle, whistled to his dog, and cheerily descended lo 
the village. 

YoungAsbton and his father were not natives of Belle- 
fonte ; they had removed thither a few years previous to 
my story, at which period the elder Ashton purchased 
the small farm which his son now cultivated. He was 
a widower, and his sole domestic was a wrinkled crooe 
of some fifty winters, who was a veritable sovereign in 
those parts of the forest farm-house which were com- 
mittod to her sway. But there were other portions of 
the building were Dame Briarton's influence was unfelt. 
The father and son had each his apartment sacred 
from the foot of woman. Arthur's room was kept 
in good order, notwithstanding the miscellaneous mate- 
rials accumulated within it. There were books, musio, 
a guitar, rods and lines, boxes of artificial flies, hunting 
and powder horns, the equipments of an officer of Ran- 
gers, and the easel and other implements of an artist. 
A few fine pictures on the walls, decorated by frames of 
bird's-eye maple, attested the skill of the owner of thia 
apartment. If at times a few blotted pieces of paper 
strewed upon the carpet, proved an occasional sacrifice, 
to the Nine, the fair reader must not consider my hero 
insane — ^no— he was but twenty and in love. One of hie 
pictures was a portrait of his mistress. The face was 
a fine oval, and the dark complexion assimilated well 
with the pensive expression of the faultless features. 
The pencil had done all that pencil could do in portray- 
ing those love-like eyes, swimming in lustra^ and shin- 
ing through a soft moisture— as the stars beam through 
the dews of heaven. A cloud of silken black hair fisU 
upon the polished shoulders. But it was not the cUe- 
sailed beauty of the features, the harmony of all iho 
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tint! that made tlio charms of this daliciout face, it was |f my father is a very clever scholar, but one would think 



the expresaion of blended intellect and modesty, which 
Tendered it enchanting, and invested the sweet image 
with a magical influence. The portrait had been pain- 
ted in a moment of inspiration. Arthur was proud of 
hi« skill, but prouder of the likeness—- it was enthroned 
the gemtu loci of the place, as the fair original had 
been erected into the divinity of his heart — so that 
thoae fair eyes were the first which greeted his own at 
waking, and the lajit on which his looks reposed at 
»ight. It seems as if his orisons were purer for having 
that mute witness of his devotion — there were times 
when his fancy almost deceived him into the belief of 
the actual presence of his beloved idealizing all his 
▼lews, and purifying all his wishes. 

Bat it was not Co this apartment that Arthur bent his 
steps upon returning from the chase. He made his 
way to the tanetum of his father. » This was a large 
room with a huge old-fashioned fire-place, and the ceil- 
ing waa croased by naked rafters of white-oak. The 
furniture was of the plainest description, but it boasted 
an admirable collection of books enthroned on the 
•beives of old worn-eaten book-cases. There were 
ponderous folios, and airy duodecimos, and dark vel- 
lums contrasted with the gaudy exteriors of modern 
edition, while their contents were as various as their 
weight and dress. The satirical spider wove his meshes 
ondistnrbad over weighty tomes of controversial theolo- 
gy, on which the book- worm only preyed. History 
displayed its numerous quartos, while modem poetry 
conceitedly assumed a place beside medicine and juris- 
pmdenoe. Justiman was elbowed by Moore, and Aris- 
totle crowded hard by Byron. In the midst of this 
apartment sat its owner, a stem, grey-haired man of 
fifty-five, at a table which was covered with books and 
manuscripts. Many of these had fallen to the carpet 
sLod there formed a cordon around him, so that he might 
have been fancifully likened te an astrologer of the 
middle ages, in the centre of his magic circle. Luke 
Ashton looked up as Arthur entered. 

" Well, my son, returned at last ! What sport 7" 

" Indifferent,'* replied Arthur, carelessly, as he flung 
himself in a seat. 

** I'm glad of it," replied the senior, coldly, " because, 
to-morrow I can pin you down for that unexplained 
passage in Plato's republic." 

" You must excuse me, sir," replied the youth ; ''Pla- 
to's mysteries must be unexplained to-morrow. I have 
stinriag game on foot — the unearthing of a sort of mon- 
ster from his mountain fastness." 

" Indeed, my boy ! And pray what sort of monttrum 
horrendum is the object of your enterprise T" 

" The bear, sir. He has been the terror of the neigh- 
boihood for a year. He has a long account of plunder- 
ed folds to answer for— and to-day has added another 
to his list of crimes. The best dog that ever brought 
deer to bay, or bled for his master, has paid the penalty 
of his gallantry. Marcus is dead !" 

** Ah ! is he t" replied the old man indifferently as he 
nsaned his book. 

" Is that aU !" muttered Arthur to himself. " Well, 



that literature had given him a kindlier feeling for wood 
craft." 

" Arthur," cried the father looking up again, "are 
you bent upon the chasie to-day f " 

** Aye, determined, sir. I have sworn to destroy the 
monster — his life or mine." 

"It is thus," said he, musingly, "that roan ever 
seeks his foe. If it be a bmte, through snow and ice, 
through fire and flood he rushes to his revenge. But if 
it be a human foe he seeks— God help the man who 
crosses his path ! Arthur I may you never know what 
it is to avenge a mortal injury." 

As if ashamed of his vehemence the old man shaded 
his face with his hands, and appeared absorbed in his 
J!book. Leaving him to his studies, Arthur descended 
to the sitting-room, engrossed in the sublunary care of 
providing for his bodily wants. Old mistress Briarton 
was bustling about, busied in setting out a table, which 
speedily groaned under the profusion of the viands 
heaped upon it. There were venison steaks, hot bread 
and ham and eggs, while a huge coffee-pot sent up a 
savory stream from its spout. 

" Fine times," cried the old dame, tartly, as our hero 

entered, " when you make no bones of keeping the 

table waiting half an hour, and disappointing us after 

all. Here I've been obliged to cook another supper for 

lyou. And then your dogs — like master like man — 

: only one of 'em ready for his victuals. The other will 

; be coming in just as I am clearing things away, I war- 
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Marcus will never trouble you again," said Arthur, 
"he is dead." 

" What do you mean f " cried the old woman, who, 
after all had a kindly heart. " Dead, Marcus dead f 
I And how came that?" 

" The bear," said Arthur. 

" The nasty wretch!" cried the old woman, "there's 
no end to the trouble he's caused. And Marcus was a 
good cretur after all, and very fond of you, Mr. Arthur. 
You wouldn't have had so many antlers on your walls 
if ithad'nt been for him." 

" I know it, danie," replied the young man, " but 
to-morrow Bruin pays the penalty. Brashley and I are 
going to wake him right early." 

" Oh ! yoa won't go near him, Mr. Arthur," said the 
old lady. 

" No farther than into his den, I assure you," replied 
Arthur, laughing. 

It was with uplifted hands and eyes, that the ancient 
J dame conjured the young Nimrod to forego an adven- 
ture which seemed to her so fraught with danger; but 
all her remonstrances proved fraitless, for as the young 
man lighted his bed candle, and bade the dame good 
night, he again expressed his determination to follow 
the trail of the bear. Fatigue and exercise soon threw 
the young huntsman into a profound sleep, from which, 
however, he was awakened at the dawn o£ day, 
and sprang from his couch as the first grey light 
crossed the Eastern horizon. He was rapidly atUr^ 
ed and equipped, and after dispatcliing bis break- 
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fast and feeding his dogs, was ready to take up his line 
of march. Mrs. Briarton, now in her blandest humor, 
a singular medley of smiles, and tears, and snarls, bade 
him take good care of himself, as she tied a fur comfor- 
ter round his neck, and gave him his wallet of provi- 
sions. She watched him anxiously as he departed from 
the house. 

" Ah ! he's a proper nice young man," she cried, ''and 
it would be a thousand pities if he came to harm. But 
goodness gracious ! what is the boy about? Ho isn't 
taking the road to the mountain. Perhaps he's grown 
wiser than he was a moment since, and has given up the 
scheme. No, no! he's going to Mrs. Markham's. Aha! 
I suspect ! I suspect ! Well, well, Miss Isabel is a pret- 
ty girl and a sweet-tempered one, and they do say that 
the old lady has a power of money, kept in the banks 
away down to Boston and New-York. Well, well, he 
might go farther and fare worse— as the frying-pan said 
to the fish." 

Meanwhile Arthur diverged from his path, and ap- 
proached a neat white dwelling, which stood somewhat 
remote from the beaten road. Its walls in summer were 
covered with verdure, for its fair inhabitanu were fond 
of flowers, and literally embowered their habitation in 
luxuriant vines. But these had disappeared beneath 
the icy breath of winter, and now to the wan trellices, 
clung only the skeleton stems and withered tendrils, 
which rattled in the passing blast. To our hero, how- 
ever, even these poor legacies of summer had a eharm. 
The whole landscape was steeped in the sunny hues of 
his warm fancy, and he felt as a bird in approaching its 
native bower. The cloudy sua had now rose above 
the Eastern horizon, and the many paned windows of 
Idabel's dwelling flung back iu light in diamond rays. 
With the familiarity of an old acquaintance, Arthur 
opened the outside door, never locked in that peaceful 
and hospitable section of the country, and soon stood 
within the little parlor. A lovely girl stood with one 
arm resting on the mantel-pieoe, gazing racantly into a 
bed of glowing embers, where, perhaps, her fancy was 
shaping out likenesses, or building casdes. She started 
at the step of a visitor, and we may pardon her if she 
gave one thought to the simple dress in which she was 
attired. 

" Mr. Ashton!" she exclaimed, in a pleasant tone of 
surprise, " an early visitor !" 
*' I should apologise," began the youth. 
" I am sure you shouldn't," said the young lady, " I 
am very glad to find you an early riser. Equipped too, 
for the chase. Bravo! the very NimrodofBellefonte. 
And so you are going to make war upon my favorites-— 
the deer — it's a pity they're such awkward creatures-— 

' To hunt th« de«r, with hound mad bom. 
Earl Percy took hit way — *** 

** Nay, Miss Markham, my presumption will not, I 
trust, cause a single ' stag of ten,' to rue 

* The hantiog of this day.* 

I am going against a more formidable antagonist— the 
bear of yonder mountain." 
The oheek of the young lady turned pale. *' Oh, no," 



she said, "you are jesting. Let me hope yon will not 
enter into collision with that dreadful animal." 

" The adventure is not so very terrible," replied Ar- 
thur, gaily, pleased at the interest displayed by Isabel. 
" Your bear is a very prudent animal, and 'tis ten to ooe 
he may fly at the first intimation of oar approach. I 
say our approach, for I'm not going to venture into the 
conflict like a veritable knight errant, unarmed and un- 
attended, for I have for a squire, our trus^ and well- 
beloved Elisha, sumamed Brashley, sargeant of the 
Bellefonte Rangers— and our good hound Hylax, would 
worry a Hippogriff." 

" And why not, Mr. Ashton, since Brashley's a hoet 
in himself, let him go alone T" 

" Nay," replied Arthur, " I must share his danger 
if danger there be. Brashley is married— has children ; 
if he meets with harm, how many hearts will bleed for 
him— 'While I, save my father who would mourn my 
fate-<-I am a waif upon the waters of existence— the 
sea of fate may overwhelm me, and none bewail ny 
loss." 

" You do yourself injustice," said Isabel, with a loi- 
tering voice, '* you have many friends who would lament 
your loss." 

" There is one alone whose sympathy I crave !" 

Their eyes met— an electric glance revealed to each 
the other's secret. Hope suddenly enkindled in the 
breast of Arthur. He sprang to the side of the blush- 
ing girl, and took her hand. She made no effort to 
withdraw it. The next moment he was pouring forth 
his vows and confessions, minglingwith them his hopes 
and aspirations, his lofty views, his chivalious deaires. 
They had reached that moment of their lives when the 
delighu of memory and hope are lost in the bliss of the 
present. Their spirits mingled like two clouds that 
meet in the sunshine of the summer heaven. Wrapt 
in that entrancing communion of soul, they were lost 
to earth and its grovelling desiree<— purified and eleva- 
ted by that holiest of passions. The tongue of the 
clock marked the rapid flight of time, and the hour of 
departure, and Arthur, after one permitted embrace, 
tore himself away. Isabel watched him with tearful 
eyes as he slowly and reluctantly resumed his path, 
often turning to wave a mute adieu— to sigh a passion- 
ate farewell—' 

** And oft he turns a truant eye, 

And patties oft aod U off en near ; 
But when be marks the brightening sky, 

Away he bounds to huat the dear." 

At the appointed trysting-place he met with Brashley 
fully equipped for the chase and aooompanied by a 
couple of staunch hounds. Hylax gave them a look of 
angry jealousy, and bristled his crest as he followed 
sulkily in the footsteps of his roaster. The salutation 
of the woodman was frank and cheering, and the two 
companions, side by side, resumed their march. Their 
progress was soon impeded by drooping branohes, by 
thorny vines and the slippery nature of the looting ; but 
encouraged by beholding fresh foot-prints of the bear, 
they struggled along upon his trail. Here and there 
they found a sprinkling of blood, faint and dimmed, as 
if spilt the night before. 
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" That fellow bemn a gradfo agin you, 111 be bound/' 
■aid Bmthley. ** You made your mark on the 'tamal 
▼anaint last night, in red ink. 1 shall give his memo- 
ry a jogging myself for fear he forgeu his lesson." 

They had now arrived at a scene of savage interest. 
A little opening in the gloomy pines, displayed a more 
gloomy torrent leaping from an overhanging rock into a 
sCoae basin, and thence finding its way to the lowlands 
over a rocky and broken channel. At every obstacle in 
ita path, it foamed, roared, and scattered iu spray 
upon surrounding objecu. To the left of this torrent, 
lay the opening of a deep cave, the access to which 
di£Bcult even in summer, was now highly dangerous. 
To this point the unerring scent of the dogs led them, 
•od their clamorous baying was replied to by a low 
growl, from the lowest part of the abyss. 

" There's the onrighteous varmint !" roared Brashley. 
** Snug enough in winter quarters. What's to be done 
Bowf It would be murder to send the dogs down, and 
the place is dark and pokerish enough. There'll be no 
«se in a chance shot, for the entrance is winding." 

" I have a thought," said Ashton, after a pause. "Ill 
go down into the cave myself." 

" Go to destruction !" retorted the saigeant. ** I've 
seed a man in the travelling caravan go into the tiger's 
cage and put his head in the cretur's mouth — but that 
was cakes and gingerbread to this. Pho.' pho! you 
aittt, you can't be serious !" 

"Ferleetly serious, I assure you — I have made up my 
mind. The thing is practicable; I will descend and 
shoot the monster where he is." 

" Then, by George, you shan't go down alona. I'll 
keep you company if I die for't." 

** No, sergeant, I must try the scheme alone. Your 
presence would embarrass me." 

"Ha! ha! that's a likely idea!" roared Brashley. 
" No, cap'n, yon don't shake me off so easy. I can't 
stand on the outside and see you thrusting your head 
into soch a bear^trap." 

'* As your superior officer," said Ashton, smiling, " I 
command yon to keep on the outside of the den. Think, 
ny good fellow, yon have a wife and children." 

** My wife would never speak to me," said Brashley, 
stoutlyi ** if you so much as got your face scratched and 
I came home with a whole skin. She'd be mad enough 
te make a few remarks on my countenance herself." 

" Then let me tell you," said Ashton, " you can be of 
more service to me where yon are now. Reserve your- 
self and your fire for the point of danger. When I 
give the signal, you are welcome to descend." 

Brashley reluctantly assented to the proposal, and 
Ashton began his enterprise. Grasping his rifle he be- 
gan carefully to descend the dismal and slippery rocks, 
which guarded the bear's retreat. More than once he 
lost his foothold and came near being precipitated to 
the bottom of the caven. But a watchful Proridenoe 
sustained him, and he descended in safety. Straining 
his eyes to penetrate the obscurity of the den, he per- 
ceived a huge inert mass, something like a pile of rocks, 
at the farther extremity. A sluggish motion was per^ 
cepttble in the heap, as a low growling issued from the 



throat of the angry animal^then, as itt head tamed, 
two glaring eyes gleamed fiercely before the daring in- 
truder. Now was the eventful time. Arthur teveiled 
his piece and took aim between the flashing eyes of the 
beast. He pulled the trigger with a steady finger-^-a 
shower of sparks flew from the flint-^but the powder 
in the pan refused to ignite. The bear arose upon its 
hind feet, gnashed iu teeth and roared frightfully. Ar- 
thur cocked the piece with a steady hand, and drew the 
trigger once more. A blinding stream of fire gushed 
from the muzzle of the piece, a deafening roar broke 
upon the silence of the cavern, and the thick smoke 
rolled upwards to the vaulted roof. 

" You done it !" shouted Brashley, plunging down into 
the den, regardless of his neck, and followed by the 
dogs, which no longer could be kept back. ** Aye ! 
aye,," he added, as the result of the shot was evident ; 
"the cretur's nigh his latter eend, and my hunting- 
knife's a marcy." 

With rash, but characteristic bravery, the huntsman 
threw himself upon the wounded beast, and sheathed 
his knife in his heart. Arthur raised his cap and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow — the formidable beast 
was dead. 

Arthur hastened to communicate to his father the 
secret of his attachment to Miss Markham, desiring his 
early consent to their union. He had little, it is true, 
to offer her besides the devotion of his heart and hand, 
since his main depisndence was upon the successful cul- 
tivation of his farm. He was surprised to find that the 
engagement met with the entire approbation of his pa- 
rent, who acknowledged the beauty and worth of Isabel 
in the warmest terms. 

" You have made a wise choice," he said, " and Ar- 
thur, you have not forgotten an essential to matrimo- 
nial felicity— a fortune." 

" Upon my word, sir," replied Arthur, ** I never 
thought of that." 

" Never thought of thaH" exclaimed the old man in 
surprise. " Now, Arthur, you are either a very greet 
hypocrite or a complete simpleton. Come, come* I 
know you're not a fool. You've doubtless sounded the 
old lady on the subject of her daughter's expectations-— 
you've made a bargain, I warrant." 

Arthur was shocked at the uascbolaMike cupidity 
and indelicacy that his fether manifested. He was too 
new to the world to be callous to such emotions in a pa- 
rent. At twenty, avarice surprises^-at fifty, nothing 
can astonish. He hastened to disavow any mercenary 
riews. 

" Well, well," said the old gentleman, " perhaps your 
delicacy was politic ; at least it was in character. Rash 
afiection for youth-— prudence for old age. Well, Ar- 
thur," he added, rising, and taking his hat and staff, 
" I most see Mrs. Maikham, and arrange the prelimi- 
nariee-*ask her consent, and attend to the settlement. 
It would'nt be quite proper for you to present yourself 
until the result of the interview. Amuse yourself in 
the interim with reading. You will find Chesterfield in 
the book-case on the right. Good morning." 
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" Alas/' thoof^ht Aithar, kft to himMlf, " and cannot 
literatara and science raise us above the sordid lerel of 
base minds T Do ^ne know the courses of the stars, 
the botom secrets of the earth, the powers of the mate- 
rial world, and yet possess no l»idle to our passions ? 
Have Plato and the stoics lived in vain T Pythagoras 
fiTen frniiless xnstractions f Where shall we find the 
gnide to peace and virtue, if we look for it in Tain in 
the writings of the Eastern magi 1" His eye fell upon a 
small clasped Tolnme, bound in black. " The answer 
is before me," he exclaimed. 

** WlchlB this saered volnsas liss 
The mystery of mystarios.'' 

He opened it and read some passages with humility. 
His pulse beat with calmness, hope reigned in his heart, 
and he met his father, returning from his mission, with 
a cheerful aspect. " What news, my father T" 

A strange foreboding was awakened by the counte- 
nance of Luke Ashton. The veins upon his forehead 
were swollen, a dark firown lowered on his brow, and a 
sinister smile preyed upon his withered lips. He pull- 
ed his hat down on his forehead with violence, and 
dashed his staff upon the floor. 

" What is the matter, father. Are you unwell 7*' 

" You may well ask that question. No ; well enough 
in body. Tm a fortunate messenger, and you are hap- 
py. You're a winning gamester, Arthur, and throw 
doobloHiix every time you lift the box." 

" Have you brought a favorable answer 7" 

** Mine are not the lips for messages of love. Go — 
learn your answer from the lips of her you adore. Go, 
go, be happy." 

Arthur gaxed upon the countenance of his father with 
an expression of doubt. The old man's agitation had 
passed away, leaving a calm expression on his face ; 
bat about the lips lurked that ambiguous smile we have 
before remarked. Artliur snatched his hat and hurried 
with all possible speed to the dwelling of his mistress. 
Isabel and her mother were both in the parlor. The 
countenance of the latter was flushed, and the eyes of 
the girl were red with recent weeping. Mrs. Mark- 
ham bowed to Arthur, and then turning to her daugh- 
ter, said, " Go, my child, I have that to say to Mr. Ash- 
ton, which it would be painful for you to hear." 

Isabel clasped her hands, rose, and rushed from the 
apartment. 

" Mr. Ashton," said the mother, "what I am about 
to say will give you pain, but I know not how to render 
it otherwise. You have sought the hand of yonder 
weeping giri. She can never be yours." 

"Ah, mlidam!" exclaimed the young man, "you 
have shattered at a blow the fairest hopes that ever 
youthful fancy formed. I have loved your daughter 
long and derotedly. I did hope that you were aware 
of this, and did not frown at my presumption." 

" I have seen your father. Ask me no more." 

" Perhaps, perhaps," suggested Arthur, " his Tiews 
may not have met your approbation. Permit me to 
declare that mine are different. I ask nothing bnt your 
daughter." 

" I know it. I know your noble nature," replied the 



mother, " but I must reject your suit. Too soon you*ll 
know the reason of mydetermiaation. Providence has 
interposed a barrier between my child and you. I can 
say no more." 

" Then I'm lost indeed !" cried Arthur, and giving 
way to the powerful tide of his emotions, he buried his 
face in his hands, and indulged in a flood of tears. 

" After what has happened," said Mrs. Markhan, 
" you will perceive that a removal from this scene is 
the only thing which can save my daughter's peace. 
My resolution is taken. By to>moirow night we shall 
be far from Beilefonte." 

"And where shall I be," muttered Arthur. He 
sprang to the side of Mrs. Markham and grasped her 
hand. " I have but one request to make," he said. 
" I relinquish every attempt to gain the hand of Isabel. 
I give her up. I dare not question the justice of your 
decree, nor doubt a mother's judgment. Henceforth 
she shall be to me as an angel of light— as a star to 
shine on me from a distance— immaculate and unat- 
tainable. But to my human weakness you must graat 
this — one parting interview with her I love. I claim 
this as due to the overwhelming sacrifice I make." 

Mrs. Markham, dreadfully agitated, answered, " You 
have my permission to see her for the last time. Let 
it be to-night. 

We leave it to the imagination of the reader to pic- 
ture the manner in which Arthur passed the time that 
elapsed before the arrival of the appointed hour for bis 
interview. Long before that period, he was restlessly 
pacing in the neighborhood before Mrs. Markham's 
bouse, ruminating on the sudden change in bis fortnne. 
At length the shades of evening deepened the landscape, 
the stars came out in the blue vault, and the snowy cones 
of the pine trees sparkled in their clear radiance. The 
night was cold and clear, and the aurora borealis was 
beaming in the North. Arthur watched the streams as 
they shot up to the zenith and then fell to the horisoD. 
"Such," thought he, " were my aspiring hopes, so they 
soared to mid-heaven only to be dashed to earth." 

How often had he watched that magnificent aurora 
in the morning of his aspiration, when he attached a 
different meaning to its shifting splendors. He pushed 
open the little garden gate that stood invitingly i^ar, 
and was at once in the little parlor. Mrs. Markham 
alone was there to receiTo him. 

" Isabel is very ill this evening," she said, " end I 
thought you would give her time to collect her spirits 
while I prepare you for the interview. In order to do 
this I must tell you my story. It involves that of your 
father, and you must suppress your filial feelings while I 
comment upon his errors. In early life I met your 
father; he then bore another name. Luke Morden 
was young, gay and accomplished. His fine exterior 
and mental cultivation attracted universal attentioD, his 
motions were watched, his sayings recorded, and his 
movements commented upon. In the ball-room, the 
theatre, the crowded assembly, he was alike eonspien- 
ous. His fatal eyes were at length directed to me. 
Oh ! I knew I was envied. I, the object of his pasmon- 
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ata devotioa. He breathed his love in poetry and mu- ' 
sic I was fascinated, dazsled — nay, my heart was 
coached. He was wealthy. I was poor, with no dow- 
er but my charms. My guardian— -for alas ! I was an or- 
phan— was opposed to a union so unequal, for he natu- 
rally reasoned that the passion of so celebrated a man 
would demand a more brilliant idol to render his homage 
permanent. Morden offered me a private union. I 
consented. Under the cover of the night I fled from 
the house of my noble protector to the arms of a lover. 
A few stages from the city we stopped at a rustic inn. 
There a priest appeared and performed the ceremony. 
For a short time we were happy. We lived in a lovely 
village secluded from the world. A barrier of hills, 
green with luxuriant foliage to the summits, shut us out 
from the busy world — its intrusive comments. A blue 
lake embowered in foliage reflected our charming 
dwelling and garden. Here floated the bark of my 
lover bridegroom, while at- midnight stole up from the 
calm waters the music of his unexpected serenade. 
Ah ! what a fairy life was that. I even now shed tears 
when memory recalls it. At length the hour arrived 
when Morden wearied of his retirement, where he no 
longer heard the plaudits of the world, nor received the 
homage of a brilliant eoierie. He bore his situation 
with sullen fortitude ; but soon his indifference ripened 
into disgust; he, he, deserted me— aye, fled. I was 
overwhelmed with despair, but the birth of a daughter 
came like a sunbeam to my heart. Judge, then, my 
horror when I received intelligence that the marriage 
ceremony was false — that I was a dupe^a victim. I 
next heard of Morden at another's feet — the accepted 
lover of a fascinating woman. The proof of the com- 
pletiiMi of his perfidy is before me. You are his son." 
"And Isabel, his daughter! Gracious Heaven! 
what a sudden light has broken in upon me." 

** This morning," continued the lady, ** we met for 
the first time— for you know we both have lived seclu- 
ded from the world since our arrival in this village. 
Agitated, alarmed, overwhelmed, I commanded him to 
leave the house, and fled from his presence. I will 
never see him more." 

" Never see him more !" repeated a deep and solemn 
voice which made the lady tremble. "Behold him 
here i" Arthur turned and saw his father. " £liza !" 
said Morden, ** look at me, and see whether my life has 
passed happily since like a traitor I fled from my duty 
and from thee. Look upon this brow, furrowed by the 
lines of care. These locks, whitened, not by age, but 
grief. I have wandered far and wide— 'learning, business, 
war, have by turns, engrossed my time, but my heart has 
never been false to you." 

" Never false to me!" cried the lady, " there stands 
the living vritness of your faithlessness." 

" You are mistaken," replied Morden, calmly. " Ar> 
thur is the child of a dear comnde who died, eommit- 
tiBf hie iniant son to my care. I swore to bring him 
•p as the child of my bosom ; to adopt and educate him 
in a manner worthy of hit gallant father. I have kept 
my vow," 
"Ah!" exclaimed the weeping lady, "had every 



vow been kept thus faithiirily, we might yet be happy. 
But you were perjured when you swore to be my pro- 
tector and my friend for life." 

" Listen to me," exclaimed Morden. " In that, you 
are deceived. My villiany was defeated by the honesty 
of the agent I employed. He, repenting before it was 
too late, procured a real priest, and our marriage was 
solemnized by the sanction of divine and human laws. 
Here are the proofs." And here he extended to his 
injured wife the papers which substantiated his avowal. 
She perused them in silence, and when she again raised 
her eyes they were sufinsed in tears. 

" Hear me, Elixa," said Morden in a tone of deep 
earnestness, " hear me ere I depart from before your 
face for ever-««re I go in bitter solitude to expiate my 
offences. I was voluntarily a wanderer from you but a 
brief period. A guilty passion led me for a while astray. 
I was spumed, rejected with contempt. I awoke to a 
full sense of the enormity of my offences. I resolved 
to see you and offer all that was in my power«-my hand 
and fortune. I came back to throw my self at your feet, 
to do you justice, and to die. But that happiness waa 
not reserved for me. I found our little paradise de- 
serted—weeds had choked up its garden, and the cold 
winds of Autumn howled gloomily over its blue waters. 
I sought to trace you, but in vain. My agony, my de- 
spair, no words can picture. For years I sought you 
faithfully. Plunged as I have been into every species 
of excitement, they brought no balm to my broken heart. 
At length I have found you. I have given you the 
proofs of the legitimacy of our union. I dare not hope 
for forgiveness, but this I ask, do not destroy the hap- 
piness of these young hearts ; let me see Isabel and 
Arthur Leslie happy in each other; as for me, ne mat- 
ter what becomes of me." 

Mrs. Morden had risen from her chair; the tears 
were coursing rapidly down her cheeks, and her bosom 
heaved vrith agitation. Arthur sprang forward, eaugbt 
her hand, raised it respectfully to his lips, kissed it, and 
then placed it in that of his father. It was precisely at 
this point of time that Isabel, pale and disordered, en- 
tered the apartment. She was speedily informed of 
all that had occurred. The joyful tidings brought back 
the color to her pallid cheeks, and more than the usu- 
al animation to her lustrous eye. We will not dwell 
upon the happiness of the re-united lovers. That night, 
when Arthur bade good-night to his beloved, he pressed 
ber lips and she forgave him. r. ▲. d. 

Bogton, Meu9, 
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EzpBBiBircB teaches that the sword, the faggot, ex- 
ile, and proscription, are better calculated to irritate 
than to heal a disease which, having iu source in 
the mind, cannot be relieved by remediee that act 
only on the body. The meet afficacieos m sound 
doctrines and repeated inatroetions, whieh make a 
ready impression, when iaeufeated with nrildnees. 
Every thing else bows to the sovereign authority 
of the laws; but religion alone is not to be 
roanded. 
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Original. 
GLIMPSES AT GOTHAM. 

K17MBXR X. 
BT JOSEPH H. XNaBl.HA.M. 
**N0» popuio damna.** 

Uhlxkx other prominent metropolic, cii-atlantic, or 
transatlantic, anti-diluvian, or post-dilurian, New York 
poMOfttes no individual civic character. It is a city 
9ui generis, Baltimore ia characteriacd by iti high 
tone of refinement, iu fashion and aristocracy, with deci- 
dedly a southern tone pervading its society. Philadel- 
phia boasts iu accurate taste in architecture and costnme ; 
iu stable and most moral population, iu quiet tone, the 
most polished elegance of manners is subdued by a 
quakerlike simplicity ; iU just taste reigning preeminent 
and like a leaven pervading all social ranks ; and iu 
literature, which next to religion is honored and cher- 
ished. Boston prides herself in her merchant princes ; 
her literary nobility; her great names; her scholars; 
her opulence, and boasU too her moral and religious 
character. Literature is iu characteristic feature, and 
it probably has produced and now contains more learned 
men than any other American city. To go on with the 
list. Portland is celebrated for iu lawyers and beauti- 
ful women. Cincinnati for iU doctors, scholars, and 
social literati. Louisville for its commercial enterprise. 
Lexington for iU opulence and refinement. New Orleans 
for iu modishness and prevailing French tone of man- 
ners. Every city has a distinctive feature— an indi- 
vidual character— and one too by which iu citizens may 
most generally be identified. But Manhattan, Gotham, 
the glory of the key-stone state I the sovereign of Ameri- 
can cities is yet without any distinctive mark. It has 
no identity, emphatically no character ! A New Yorker ! 
what is he T As mysterious and indefinable a personage 
as the shadowless Peter Schlemihil. The PhiUdelphian, 
— theBaltimorean,— iheBostonian, each is a marked 
man! An individual of a known species. Heuelaeeed! 
With each, we at once associate his proper metropolitan 
character. Di. Franklin used to say, in the rimes when 
the side-walks of Gotham were constructed of round 
paving stones— tiiat he could teU a New Yorker in the 
streeu of Pennsylvania by his walk— tiie smootii pave- 
menu of Penn'scity causing him to shuffle along as if 
he was walking on ice. But in this day of flag-stones 
and asphalt, this distinction no longer exisU, and New- 
York is wiOiout a physiognomy : and for the next half 
century to come, the immense emigrant population of 
this city must continue to invest it with iU present 

peculiarities. 

Ostensibly the English language is spoken here;^bttt 

nally German or High and Low Dutch, or, else a broken 
superstnicture of English upon a German basis are as 
eomiDonly heard by the paiiep4>y in many of the streeu 
that ramUy from Biwidway, as French is in NewOrleans. 
In evwy sense of the word. New York, if it can be char^ 
acterised at aU, must still, as in the days of Governor [ 



Stnyvesant, be called a Dutch city: for such, with some 
modifications it continues to be. With the name Man- 
hattan, (now with good taste being revived,) it has 
something of the spirit of the old town in iU composition. 
Iu old families are Dutch, or of Dutch descent. Dutch 
signs meet the eye at every turn. The floating popula- 
tion, deducting Irish and Africans, is mostiy Dutch, and 
a majority of the laboring and journeymen artisans are 
of the same trans-atlantic origin. If therefore, there 
exisU any distinctive feature in New York, compared 
with other cities, it consisU in the Dutch air every where 
perceptible. 

It has been sagaciously remarked that a peculiar 
individual of New York consists in the elongation of the 
nasal organs of iu citizens. Now, that there are long 
noses in Gotham is doubtless true. But that there are 
to be found longer noses in Gotham, and more longer 
noses than in the other cities of the union requires de- 
monstration. Sceptical myself respecting this round 
assertion, I sought this salvo to my credulity before I 
gave it implicit credence. I determined to see faithfully 
as impartially, and to admit no conclusion until I should 
be thoroughly convinced. 

Broadway rewarded my search in presenting three 
aquilines to two pugs— while the casual intermixture of 
bottie, Roman, and piquant, were observable. But then 
every third aquiline might have belonged to a stranger; 
and I felt charitably disposed to let Gotham answer only 
for her own sins. The omnibusses gave five Welling- 
ton's out of seven, and Wall Street four out of five. Yet 
my desire to arrive at the whole truth and learn the 
right, prevented me from jumping to the irresistible con- 
clusion that this general inspection offered. I resolved 
to wait, yet a while longer, and see if some ether day the 
cards might not shuffle difiisrenUy and ium up other 
trumps. 

After three days diligent investigation, during which 
the visages of some hundred thousand bipeds must have 
passed under my scrutiny, the wisdom of my forbearance 
was evident ; for on casting up boUi sides, a small bal- 
ance was left in favor of the short noses. 

"B« they bottis, pag, or saosags," 
That is to say, this class of brief noses carried the ma- 
jority. 

I had now nearly made vp my mind in relation to this 
nosological branch of human science and had arrived at 
a conclusion in no ways flattering to the veracity of those 
travellers and scandalizers who had set down the worthy 
Gothamites as " men of mighty noses," when admira- 
ble to relate— wonderful to tell ! a man passed my win- 
dow with a nose— ttu;A a NOSE .' On it was plainly in- 
scribed in large Roman capitals, 

"HlC EST AVT MUSeOAM QUOD QOfBUSr' 

" Here and no where else, indeed, is what I seek," I 
exolaimed, seising my hat and stick. But the next mo- 
ment the thought oceorred to me that perhaps he was a 
stranger^— and my heart sank within me. But I inward- 
ly resolved the vexed point should be decided and for 
ever put to rest by this nose, for to whatsoever city it 
should be proved to belong, it would mark that city to 
the exelnsion of all others. 
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I taUied forth in pursuit. 

It did not rain-— it poured ! The lun had not boon Titi- 
ble for a fortnight. The ttreets were buried as deep 
honoath a superstructure of mud and water, as ever was 
Hercttlaneum. Every man carried an umhrolla. The 
chase was half a square ahead of me, and going at full 
speed. 

'* This/' thought I, "is in favor of his being a Go- 
thamite— for they never «tUk but rush al6ng the streets*" 
And herein he was a New Yorker: for ha 'scurried' 
along the pav^ like a penny-post man. Skilfully he 
evaded the sea of umbrellas that rolled and waved about 
his head. By this I knew he was not from the country 
«— what city then was to claim him ! I was determined 
to know. He had to cross the street— but, although 
evidently in great haste, he went thirty steps out of his 
way to take the flags by a right angle. He must be a 
New Yorker, was my mental ejaculation. He neither 
lingered to gaxe at any thing or any body— «11 that he 
passed teemed too familiar to his eye to attract his at- 
tention. ** Alas, for Ootharo I" I said. He bowed with a 
jerk of the head to several whom he met, just as a man 
does to aoquatntaaces he is in the habit of seeing daily. 
" Gotham, thou art the city that owns this man V* thus 
thought L 

He turned down WaU Street, and as he got opposite 
No. 8, he stopped and looked in as if about to mount the 
steps and enter, when with a negative shake of his head 
he continued down at the same rate as before. This 
delay had enabled me to come up to within twenty feet 
of him. What surprised me, and at the same time made 
ae almost certain that he was a Gothamite was, that 
his vast nose attracted no attention— no one turned to 
look after him— no one stared as he went by— no little 
boys shouted " Nosey V 

I lost him near the board fence that encloses the Cus- 
tom House, amid a rabble root that were looking at 
earicatures stock thereon. As I was anxiously search- 
ing after him a dirty nosed urchin thrust a newspaper 

beneath my nose and shrieked out 

•* BttB'ny Jf oraia* Hose, sir f » 

Do yon see it f " I eagerly asked, my thoughts only 
the nose, darting forward. 

Cricky, but he's a rum 'un I" said the imp, as I left 
him picking up his papers which in my haste I had 
jostled from his hand. 

I soon discovered ike nose. The nose which was des- 
tined to didde the &te of dtiesf He doubled the comer 
of Wall and William Streeu. I was close at his heels ! 
Suddenly he stopped before a store door, sprung and 
shot his undxella, opened the doot like one familiar 
with the premises and disappeared. 

Hera now had arrived the moment and opportunity 
ef for ever putting at rest this question of noses. For 
in my own private opinion that nose would turn the 
eeale, for or againM any elty, this or the other side of 
the ocean. 

With a step weighty and sdlemit witb the importance 

ef my booiness, I lifted the latch and entering the shop 

I caet my eyes anxiously found. The gentleman with 

the nose and two little boys wHh pug smellers were the 
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only occupants. He with the nose appeared behind 
the counter, and bending over it with much grace, po- 
litely desired to know my wishes. 

" He is the shop-keeper— therefore doubtless a Go> 
thamite," thought I. 

** Can I help you to any thing to-day, sir f " he asked 
interrupting my thoughts. 

" Have you any nos gloves, I mean to say, sir J" 

" A superior article," he said, handing down several 
parcels. 

I selected a pair. 

" Bad weather, sir," I remarked, entering Into n 
conversation preparatory to the grand aim I had in 
view— namely, to know what town gave him birth. 

" Extremely, sir." 

"You have a great deal of rain in New-York, I be- 
lieve." 

" No, sir. Never a city showed such a full pattern 
of blue sky the year round — why, sir— we get three per 
cent less profit on our goods here than in Boston, the 
shops are all so light — so much sunshine. I wish it 
was more cloudy, and the days were darker, to/e my 
part — this bright weather is ruinous to our business." 

" No doubt, sir, no doubt. You have lived in New- 
York many years, I presume, sir?" 

" Man and boy, and I may say baby too, for that 
matter — for I was bom back here in Nassau street, I 
have lived here, and that's five and forty years come 
next Christmas. It's improved vastly in this time, sir. 
It's got to be a great and 'wonderful place now— the 
greatest I expect in the world next to London." 

" It's the greatest and most wonderful nose I ever 
saw !" said I, unconsciously repealing his epithets, and 
gazing abstractedly on that organ. 

" What, sirf " he asked, as if he had not heard my 
paraphrase. 

" I beg pardon, sir, — ^you were speaking of New- 
York T" 

" Yes, sir— a great place." 

"Very." 

" It is a bad day," he said, handing me my change, 
"I never saw the like before." 

" Nor I !" I replied, looking significantly and wick- 
edly at his nose. " Good day, sir !" 

" Good day, sir." 

Since I have heard the question of noses discussed 
at the table d' bote ; but I have held my tongue and 
husbanded my own wisdom. 



A WOUNDED SPIRIT. 

Thkrx is no rest for those who roam, 
Burdened with a broken heart ; 
No bope^^o dwelling-place — ^no home- 
No human solace shall impart 

To them die charm that made appear 
An things of that sunny hue 
That makes us wish to Hve and lo^ i» 
Chagrin hath spectred all they view. 
Farewell all hope below, above ! 

A wounded spirit who can bear f 
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▲ PASSAGE FROM THE REIOIf Of ITSBO. 
BT EDWARD MATURIH. 

*' Th«7 wartpnt to dMith with exquisite cruelty, and to tlieir 
vdhringu Nero added mockery and deriaion."— amnals or 

TAClTUa. 

CHAPTER X. — THE CONSPIRATORS. 

In a small apartment, strongly guarded by some of 
their own adherents, sat a small band of those, whom 
detestation of the tyrant and designs for vengeance had 
combined in a common cause. Hamanity shuddered 
at the atrocities, perpetrated in the moments of whim 
and levity, and the minds of virtnous men were not less 
revolted at the crimes than the character of an Empe- 
ror whose chief delight was the blood of his people. 
Contempt formed also no slight ingredient in their re- 
venge. A monarch who compromised the dignity of 
bis throne for the humble distinctions of " a coachman 
and comedian," and who in his own person degraded 
the msgesty of the empire he represented, by collision 
with the lowest classes, had claim neither to the respect 
nor allegiance of his subjects. Their reins of govern- 
ment were each day relaxed in authority, when its chief 
magistrate degenerated into a mere night brawler, 
masked for the purpose of enjoying his debauohery and 
excess with impunity. Yet there were many who flat- 
tered the vices of the tyrant, and dignified his follies 
with the name of talent, because they dreaded his frown ; 
nor even did the Senate hesitate to pass decrees of sei^ 
vile adulation, extolling a son for the murder of his 
own mother, and proclaiming the anniversary of her 
btrth-day as unhallowed in the calendar. But in that 
corrupt body there was one left (Psetus Thrasea) in 
whom the sense of virtue and natural feeling was suffi- 
ciently strong to restrain praise on such an occasion ; 
and whose independence, in abandoning his seat, only 
marked him for the future vengeance of the Emperor, 
and formed an ingredient in his subsequent accusation. 

** The conspirators,'' says Tacitus, ** painted forth in 
g^lowing colors all his atrocious deeds, by which the Em- 
pire was brought to the brink of ruin ; they urged the 
necessity of choosing a successor equal to the task of 
restoring a distressed and tottering state." 

The Author of the present conspiracy wasCaios Piso, 
whose noble birth derived nddilional lustre from bis ta- 
lenu, which were uniformly employed in behalf of his 
goffering country. 

At the head of the table, surrounded by several Ro- 
man knights, Atood Piso ; and on his rightrhand* Fenius 
^fiis, commander of the Praetorian Guards, whose in- 
tegrity as a public officer had insured the respect of the 
army and people. A single lamp illuminated the apart- 
ment, whose dim light gave an air of sternness to the 
visages of the group. Aware of the dangerous occa- 
«ian for which they were assembled, and the vengeance 
which awaited them in case of discovery, each man 
atood with his sword drawn. Amid the various designs 
l>iopQfed for the ^owojall of the tyrant, each vas anx- 



ious to arrogate to himself the glory of a deed which 
would end the sufferings and degradation of bis coun- 
try. 

** Why should we not," exclaimed Subrius Flavins, 
** strike the tyrant and avenge the honor of our country 
at the very moment he insults it? Even while in the 
garb of a comedian he courts the applause of hit peo- 
ple—a blow struck at such a period will disclose iu 
own motive." 

** Were it not better," said another, " that he should 
fall in his midnight frolics ; to fire the palace, and in 
the confusion dispatch him V* 

The acquiescence in the last design was unanimoas. 
There was only one objection to it : the tafety to them- 
§elve9, which must accompany its completion. As mea 
sworn to the arduous enterprise of rescuing their coon- 
try, they were willing to hazard their lives, and deemed 
the cause consecrated by the very dangers to which it 
exposed them.. 

" No !" exclaimed Piso, " let the blow be stmck be- 
fore the assembled people. Let them see, though they 
may patiently wear the chains a player hhM laid on 
them, that Rome has not forgotten her Brutus, and that 
his spirit has not ended with his age. Flavins hath 
spoken rightly— the moment of his fall should be while 
he insults his country and degrades the purple ; let us 
also regard the majesty of the throne, insulted by the 
abandoned appetites of its prince, and stained with the 
blood of matricide. We have regarded his cruelties 
with too much indifference, and his vices with too much 
pardon ; but it is time the sword should be unsheathed 
against himself, and those very vices be made the in- 
struments of his death. Let us not wanton with the 
time in meditation, which should be devoted to action. 
A purpose like ours may cool by delay, and needs to be 
kindled by promptitude and decision. Each new day 
discloses a murder perpetrated in the moment of whim, 
or midnight revelry. Poetry and philosophy wither in 
the poisonous atmosphere of his throne, and the deaths 
of a Seneca and Lucan may yet be necessary to propi- 
tiate the monster, and appease his thirst for blood. But 
when he is insensible to the ties of nature, why should 
he feel the influence of those more distant? Perhi^ 
even now while we deliberate, the fate of some one of 
us may hang in the scale, and his name may already 
stand on the roll of proscription." 

As Piso concluded, every hand more closely clasped 
its hilt, while the frown and the compressed lip, deno- 
ted the sternness of resolve. A general murmur of ap- 
probation ran through the conspirators, which subsided 
in the sentiments which it originated. Like men intent 
upon the same end, each proposed a different means 
for its accomplishment. Some, in whom the sense of 
personal safety predominated, advocated private assas- 
sination ; while others, by the publicity of the act, ex- 
hibited their utter recklessness of life in the vengeance 
which was sure to follow. The more pusillanimous 
proposed not only that the blow shoald be dealt by 
Fiso's hand ; but even during the hour of hospitality. 
But the heart of the conspirator was not so blunted to 
honorable principle as to accede to that proposal. 
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'* What !" h« exclaimed, "stain my hoasehoid gods 
and diahonor my table int\ the blood of my prince ! 
No ; thoee who strike for their country, should do it in 
the fall gaze of her children. If we fall in the attempt, 
wo fall not like cowards, afraid to proclaim their act, 
but before the gaze of thousands who shall fire their 
children with the tale." 

Immediately opposite to Piso, stood a man who had 
hitherto remained in silence; his arms were crossed on 
his breast, and one band was concealed within the fold 
of hie robe; From the tenor of his life, hitherto disso- 
lote and effeminate, but little Talor or stability of poi^ 
pose waa anticipated by his confederates. His features 
delicately moulded, and habitually mild in their expres- 
•ioB, gave but slight indication of the resolution or hos- 
tility of a conspirator. What was their astonishment 
when the soft and voluptuous Sceyinus plucked from 
his bosom a dagger, claiming the honor and danger of 
the bloinr. 

* " Romans!" he exclaimed, " look on this dagger ! — 
'tis sworn to liberty! I wear it for a tyrant. I have 
taken it from the Temple of Fortune, and invoked the 
blessing' of that goddess on our enterprise. For liberty 
I wear it, and none shall forestall me in the blow. For 
me, I care not if I fall, but let the eyes of Rome be on 
me. Let the place then be the Circus, while he cele- 
brates the games of Ceres. Let the hour of festivity be 
that of death, and the groans of the dying be echoed 
by the exulting shouts of his people. I have carried 
this weapon on my person consecrated to freedom, and 
have sworn not to part with it, till the task be accom- 
plished." 

There was a dead silenco throughout the assembly, 
as they gazed, not more in admiration than wonder, at 
the change which circumstance had wrought in the dis- 
position of 'the voluptuary. Scevinus advanced to the 
centre of the apartment, and motioned the conspirators 
to his side. They surrounded him. He pressed the 
dagger to his lips, each following his example ; and as 
he consecrated it to "Jupiter Vindex," each touched 
the hilt, and bound himself to " DecUh or Freedom /" 
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" And is it true, my Claudius, as thou hast told me, 
that there is bat one God V* 

" Even so, Tita— a God who ^regards thee with the 
love of a father. A God, who, in his own being, em- 
braces the power which thy faith hath divided among 
many. One, perfect as he is powerful, who looks on 
human sin only to forgive ; whose altars stream not 
with the blood of beasts, but whose only sacrifice is the 
incense of a pure and contrite heart." 

" Yet," continued the maiden, fearful to abandon her 
early faith, and almost persuaded to be a Christian, 
*' bath not that faith a loftier beauty, which shows us a 
presiding power in all things, and diifuses the glory of 
Divinity through every object, whether it be the soft 
and sunshine stream, or the flower that grows upon its 
band 7" 

" Even so, my Tita, every object hath a God to thee. 
Thy faith, like the halo which circles the brow of thy 



Olympian, would scatter its rays of worship on many ; 
while ours concentrates its light on One. Thinkest thou, 
maiden, this teeming earth, and yon glerions sky, are 
the works of a Being fashioned and material as oar. 
selves, the slave of passions, He aifects to control in 
others, with whom the Disobedient hath no hope save 
vengeance, and the Virtuous no enjoyment save the pas- 
sing hour of life?" 

" Nay," rejoined Tita, " our faith limits not enjoy- 
ment to life. Elysium opens her gates to the happy, 
where wander the poets and sages, whose verses and 
precepts have been the land-marks of their age." 

" And what," said the Christian, " can even the poet 
create in that Elysium to compare with the Eternity our 
God hath revealed to us ? The }>oet will still rehearse 
his song, and the warrior repeat the story of his fight. 
Though the outward form of nature shall be changed, 
the low and perishable objects they have left on earth, 
shall yet be the theme of every tongue, and the desire 
of every heart. ^ The Gods thou trustestin, whom thou 
hast worshipped as eternal, desert thee on the brink of 
the future, and leave thee to wander amid the darkness 
of the Stygian shore. Canst thou worship beings who 
doom thee to expiate the crimes themselves have com* 
mitted ; who have never enjoined a single law for the 
guidance of thy life, and yet punish thee for violation f 
Now look, my Tita, to the eternity of the Christian : 
the heaven 1 have told thee of is the dwelling-place of 
our God ; and joys, such as the ear hath not heard, nor 
the eye seen, are the reward of those who in the stead- 
fastness of faith forsake all for the love they bear Him. 
Emancipated from the body, our souls are purified from 
the lusts which bound us to life, and our senses cleans- 
ed for the enjoyments of a more perfect state. The 
saints who ha^ worshipped here in faith, and the mar- 
tyrs whose deaths have attested the truth of that faith, 
will form that ^orious company of angels, whose harps 
shall hymn the praises of their God, and whose crowns 
of immortality beam as brightly as the stars of their 
own heaven." 

" And is this change to allf" inquired Tita. 

"To those who believe," rejoined the Christian, 
"even as I have told thee, in the words of our God, — 
' All things are possible to those who believe.' What 
can give hm patience amid the scoffs, and courage amid 
the dangers which beset us*-but that faith, which, like 
a ray can penetrate the cloud, and reveal the bright 
heaven which awaiu us 7 An Enemy to our faith is 
on the throne, and while he persecutes, derides the 
tortures he inflicts. But the Christian can smile 
on thov pains inflicted by an earthly hand, when he re- 
members they touch but the body, but cannot approach 
the soul. They are like the thorns which bound the 
brow of his Saviour, but could not quench the halo whose 
light was immortal. Such is the hope of the Christian ; 
amid trials and sorrows he is supported by the sense 
that they endure but for a season, and that the hand 
that persecutes is as mortal as the victim." 

"J tremble for the wrath of Jupiter," said the mai- 
den, timidly, " should I abandon his altar." 

" And wilt thou," replied Claudius, "continue in the 
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wonhip of Un whom hit very votarUu haf« ityled 
' The Thunderer f ' whoteonly attribate-— poweri is seen 
hi the detolerioM of the Ughtoieg; whote aoeptre felk in 
Tenfeanoot but never peueed io meroy. Bind not thy- 
self to that faith, Tita," he continued, the earnestnoM 
of hit manner deepening with the tolemnicy of the 
cause he advocaied, " which poeu and false priesu 
have framed for ihe superstitious. A faith which Fan- 
cy hath written on her page, and bards have twined with 
the garland of their fiction. A faith which invites not 
to virtue, as it promises no reward, and leaves us to the 
guidance of a blind, oompted uature. Life passes in 
the pleasures of a low and sordid sense, and the hour 
of death is unsupported by the asenranoeof happiness, 
er the promises of a revealed God. Choose, then, be- 
tween the God ef the Christian, whose laws are ap- 
pointed, who hath declared his reward and punish- 
ment, or the Idol of thy creed, whose very altars are 
even now trembling before the weak and despised fol- 
lowers of the Cross.'* 

Tita was silent, her hands were locked and her eyes 
were turned to that heaven where rest the Hope and 
Reward of the Christian. Claudius wept with grati- 
cude, as his ardent hope construed the muti^ of her lip 
into prayer. 

"Speak, Tita," he said, after a pause, "and let me 
hear thee say, thou art a Christian." 

"I will wonhip thy God," repUed the maiden, ** but 
who will teach me to pray f " 

" Thou Shalt this night," he replied, ** become one of 
his chiUreo. Thou shalt pray among his servante, and 
be baptised. The rites of our faith are poor and humble, 
even as He who preached it; nor altars have we, nor cost- 
ly sacrifice. lu priesU are the persecuted Christians, 
but the faith we follow is rich in the promises of eterni- 
ty. Come with me, then, maiden, and the hymn of praise 
we sing shall be echoed by angels who joy in the repen- 
taaoe of a sinner." 

CHAPTZa XXI. — THE ASSZMBLT. 

The Christians of whom Claudius spoke, were that 
night assembled within the walls of a prison. Paul, 
the Apostle, had been seized by order of the Emperor, 
and was appointed to die. Day and night his cell was 
filled with those who had been trained by his teaching 
and example, and the patience and fortitude which sup- 
ported his last moments, illustrated the faith he taught. 

The apartment in which they met, was a «mall cell 
connected with the prison. Bude, bare, and detolate, 
it was the last house of the Apostle of Him " who had 
not where to lay his head." At the head of the apart- 
ment stood a rudely-carved cross, which the fearless 
seal of the Christians had conveyed within the walls of 
a Roman prison. His foUowers knew not the moment 
the Emperor might order his execution, and each night 
was spent in the prison of their pastor, hearing his io- 
etructions in the articles of their faith. 

Claudius and Tita, as they approached the cell, heard 
the low and solemn murmur of prayer. *' Thine must 
be a blessed faith," said the maiden, as she paused and 
listened, ** which lends te the persecuted spirit repose 



even amid the horrors of a prison." The sign being 
answered from within, the door was opened, and the 
Christians stood in the pr e sence of the Apostle. 

Claudius was in a moment at the feet of Paul, and 
the tear which fell upon the hand of his teacher, evinced 
the sorrow and affection of the disciple. ** Rise, rise, 
my child," said Paul. " If we part, 'tis but for a sea- 
son, and in the body; while our Spirits, free from the 
weapon of the enemy, rise te the God who gave them. 
Weep not then for me, but rather rejoice that the per- 
secutor of God's church hath been called to support it, 
and testify to the truth of a faith be disbelieved." 

"Rejoice with me. Father," said Claudius, rising 
and approaching Tite. He removed the mantle in 
which she had been disguised. I have led one more 
from the errors of a fislse creed to the fold of Christ. 
Bless and baptize her." 

The apostle approached, and laid his hand on her 
head, while the assembly kneeling, fervently repeated 
the blessing he asked upon her conversion . ' * Welcome, . 
welcome, my daughter, to our blessed faith," said Paul, 
rising from prayer; " thou art now one of those whom 
the arm of the flesh is raised to smite to the earth ; but 
be of good hope and fear not, for ours is a creed ia 
which life, its joys and tears are even as the mists of 
the morning, while the Future, for which they prepare 
us, shines with the strength and brightness of the sun. 
Then fear not, maiden, the hand of the strong may tri- 
umph over the body, and the very trials we endurA be- 
low but make us fitter for the perfect company of Hea- 
ven." The Apostle paused, and as he steadfastly gazed 
on a young and beautiful girl devoting herself to a creed 
whose adherents were then the victims of uoparalelled 
cruelty, the tears fell quickly, and his voice faltered 
with emotion. " My daughter thou art now surrounded 
by enemies, who may doom thee to the cross, or the 
horrors of the arena, but fear not." His voice became 
more indistinct as his mind reverted to the death which 
awaited him. " The momenu I have yet to number 
are but few ; a Tyrant is my judge, and his will is my 
punishment ; yet I would see thee many times in this 
humble place of worship, and endeavor to seal thy faith 
by the words of a dying man." His head sank upon 
her bosom, and as she felt his tears, her first prayer te 
the God of the Christian was breathed for the delive- 
rance of His apostle. 

The last echo of their hymn had scarcely died throqgh 
the prison, when distant shouts mingled with cries of 
horror and supplication to the Gods, were beard ap- 
proaching, and gleams of fire flashed through the grating 
of the cell. " It is the hand of God," exclaimed the 
Christians. " He hath come to the rescue of his ser- 
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vant. 

" It is a fearful flame," said the Apostle, " but what- 
ever it bodeth, as servanu to the faith, we must bow to 
the will of God." 

Still brighter grew the flames, and more tumultuous 
the clamors without. The assembly prostrated them- 
selves before the cross ; Tita clung to Claudius, and 
firmly repeated the prayer he offered up for protection, 
while the Apostle, as one whose heart was unaffected by 
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dM dangers or accidentt of life, stood in aa attitude of 
eomposaro, his arms folded on his breoAt, while at inters 
▼als ke responded to the aooents of prayer which breath- 
ed around him. 

Footsteps were heard rapidly approachin;, and the 
eiy, ** Seise the Nasarenesi" echoed through the prison. 
The words smote on the hearts of the assembly, and con- 
finaed to their excited fancies the horrors of their doom 
and the persecution of the tyrant. ** Be of good courage/' 
•aid the Apostle, with calmness, " the hand of God is 
over us." The words were no sooner uttered, than 
a bandof the Fmtorian Guards, headed by Fenius Rofus 
rasbed into the oelL 

In the consternation of the moment, the Christians 
iorgot the admonitions of Paol, and turning to the sol- 
diers, cried with one voice, "Mercy, mercy.'* 

" Dogs !*' retorted the guards, as seizing, they bound 
Titaaad Claudius, scoffs and reproaches embittering the 
reoghaess of their manner. " Call on thy God," said 
if He can, He ought to save thee." 
They have forsaken Jupiter," exclaimed another ; 
May His lightnings wither them." 
A soldier approaching Paul with bonds, the Apostle 
extended his hands. " I am ready, yet unworthy," he 
said, '' to bear chains and persecution for the name of 
the Lord Jesus." 
" Who is thy God ?" asked the soldier sneeringly. 
" Even He," replied Paul, " who can change thy re- 
Tiling into worship." 

While these things were passing, Tita and Claudius 
betttg bonnd, had been separated. Rufus, the conspira- 
tor, friendly to the Christians, and performing an un- 
willing duty in their seizure, approached Claudius, and 
whispering quickly, ** Have a good heart. On the Ka- 
lends the Tyrant dies, and thou shaJt be ftee." 

'* God forbid," replied Claudius, ** that blood should 
purchase my freedom. Why should /fear the death a 
OoJhath died T" Claudius was seized and placed in 
acyoiaing celL 
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Tom from a faith she had but lately embraced, and 
from the presence of her young instructor, Tita was con- 
ducted by the guards to the presence of the Emperor. 
The conflagration which some have imputed to Nere — 
upon the ground that he wished to build a new city, and 
assign it his own name — and the odium of which, he in 
tarn a£Bxed to the Christians, was raging around them 
with violence, and they with difficulty threaded the nai^ 
row streets. The air was rent with the lamentations of 
those who were compelled to look, without a single 
hope, on the destruction of property and home. So 
rapid had been the advance of the flames, that wealth 
or household possessions were disregarded amid the 
general peril of life, and the endeavor to save it by flight. 
The young conducted the aged, and the impotent and 
diseased trusted to the support of the healthy. As each 
gazed upon the smouldering ruins of their homes, with 
the instinctive feeling of nature in the hour of sorrow 
and desolatioo, he implored the protection of a Supe- 



rior Power, and betook himself to the temple of hi» 
God. 

Though Tita had not remained long in the assembly, 
the humility of the Christians, their fervor in prayer^ 
and above all, the calm and sublime deportment of th» 
Apostle, had already given growth to the seeds of faith 
which his words had sown in her heart. As she hui^ 
ried through the streets, she endeavored to abstract her 
mind from the horrors of the scene, and close her ears 
against the bitter wailings which seemed to echo the 
triumph of the flames. She called to mind the prayer 
which Claudius had taught her, and as far as memory 
aided her, invoked the God of her new faith. At the 
very moment the prayer was on her lips, they paased 
the temple of Jupiter Stator. The flames had made 
fearful ravages on the edifice, eddying like the waves of 
a fiery sea through the broken arches, and around the 
solitary columns, that stood like Gods of a false religion 
gazing on the havoc they could not prevent nor avert. 
Priest and worshipper knelt in solemn prayer before 
the crumbling shrine, the embroidered robes of the 
former giving a ghastly reflection to the flames, which 
derided the power of their God, and sported with their 
religion. 

As they passed the temple, a strong glare of light dis- 
closed the altar and a golden statue of Jupiter. At the 
same moment, as by a lightning-stroke the statue fell* 
from its pedestal. The crash gave a fearful echo 
through the surrounding space, and a surge of fire and 
sparks rose as from the tomb of the dethroned god. 

Recently emancipated from the errors of a supersti- 
tious faith, her heart was still prone to omen. The 
Christian assembly, the resignation of Paul's manner 
when he alluded to his approaching death, and the 
calmness which seemed to mark him alone amid the 
consternation which surrounded him, ail rushed to her 
mind, confirming the truth of her faith ; and as she saw 
the downfall of the statue to which tkt had once knelt, 
the last tio of her ancient creed seemed to be broken, and 
'* The God of the Christians be my God" bunt from 
her lips. 

That night the Tyrant banqueted amid the suiTeringa 
of his people, and the desolation of their homes. 

In an apartment, to whose luxury, fancy, as well aa 
wealth contributed, sat the guesu. The ceiling waa 
painted a dark azure to represent the firmament at 
night, while the thousand stars that glittered on iu sur- 
face were of solid gold. The walls were hung in gold 
and silver cloth, in which jewels were so dexterously 
wrought as to represent mythological devices. Seats 
of solid silver frames surrounded the apartment, and at 
regular intervals were placed lamps, whose scented oil 
emitted a rich and intoxicating odor. The spaces were 
filled with marble statues of poets and oratora. 

Around the board loaded with the dishes of epicu- 
rean fancy, livers andbrains of pheasants, tongues of pea- 
cocks and nightingales, sat the gue^u, crowned with 
garlands, while the soi^ and voluptuoua music was dis- 
mally contrasted by the groans and shooting without. 
At the head of the table stood the Emperor's chair of 
solid ivory, inwrought with gold. It was vacant. By 
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iu tide ftood a similar one, in which tat his niittrest. 
Acte, an enfranchised Asiatic slave, to whose noble 
birth Several men of consular rank had been suborned 
by Nero to swear. 

Notwithstanding the cruelty of a disposition which 
knew no remorse, and sensuality which never felt satie- 
ty, a taste for music and dramatic exhibitions formed a 
prominent trait in Nero's character. He was so ambi- 
tious of applause, that when ho appeared upon the 
stage he disposed an armed force throughout the thea- 
tre for the purpose of extorting approbation which bet- 
ter judgment withheld ; and on one occasion the future 
Emperor Vespasian^had well nigh lost his life for daring 
to sleep during the performances of the royal acton 

On the present night, while his city was crumbling to 
ashes around him, and his people left houseless and 
shelterless, the tyrant exhibited a fearful levity in his 
conduct. He had arrayed himself in the fanciful cos- 
tome of Orestes— one of his favorite parts— and before 
be left the apartment, had been rehearsing a scene with 
Paris, a Parasite and an actor, to the delight of his 
guests, whose silence or censure would have marked 
them for his hatred. 

He rushed into the apartment followed by Paris ; in 
his hand he carried a small lyre. His, face was flushed 
with wine, heightened by the exciting scene on which 
he had been gazing, and as he raised a full goblet to 
his lips, he exclaimed in a tone of savage mirth, ** By 
the Oods, it is a glorious sight ! burn, bum, Rome, aye, 
to thy very last stone. The flames of Troy flashed not 
more brightly to the avenging Greek. Pluto and his 
minions are abroad to-night. Drink, drink, sirs, to the 
havoc of the flames." 

It was well understood that Nero had been the cause 
of the conflagration, for during its progress, incendiaries 
with torches and combustibles were stationed through- 
out the city, declaring they acted by authority. 

The guests, one and all, rose, fearing to dispute his 
will, and pledged the ghastly toast in wine, which they 
wished were poison to the Tyrant. A dread silence 
prevailed through the apartment as they laid down their 
goblets, but the pale, compressed lips, and the stern 
brow which but ill repressed its frown, attested the 
feelings which lurked beneath a gay convivial demea- 
or, " And thou, my fair Helen," he said, turning to 
Acte, and pressing her hand to his lips, " by Jupiter, 
thy beauty might destroy a second Troy. The bride of 
Menelaus was not fairer. Psha," he continued, burst- 
ing into a loud laugh, why do I mention the dotard's 
name 7 Thou wilt not be false to me my Acte T" 

At that moment Rufus entered the apartment, and 
approaching Nero, whispered, " She is here." 

" Bravely done, by Jupiter," returned the monarch. 
" 'Tis a night of triumph to me. Rome in ashes, and 
a mistress won \ But the Nazarene 7" 
" Is in prison," replied Rufus. 
" There let him rot," returned Nero, "cursed dog! 
Is it not sufficient he hath won her love f must he also 
corrupt her faith T Drink, drink, my Rufus, thou hast 
been faithful to me." The soldier raised the goblet, and 
In silence drank the death of the Tyrant. ** Bring her 



before me, good Rufus; I would tee her in my power 
I have so long worshipped. Mehercle ! but her pre- 
sence will give zest to our banquet. Bring her before 
me, and mark me, guard her well." He approached 
the soldier nearer, and whispered, " Let not Acte have 
access to her." The soldier bowed and withdrew. 

Tita immediately entered accompanied by Rufus and 
a few of the Prestorians. Her flsce was declined on 
her breast, and completely shaded by the luxuriant hair 
whose curls clustered round it. Nero flung aside his 
lyre, and clasping his hands gazed on her in rapture, a 
sensual smile beaming in his eye, and playing in the 
curve of his lips. He rushed forward and fell at her 
feet. He seized her hand, and looking on her, passion- 
ately exclaimed, " Tita, I have loved thee long ; smile 
on me, maiden ; my throne shall be thine." The mai- 
den moved not, nor answered. 

A cry of surprise bursting from the guests as they rose 
from their seats, rung through the banquet-hall. " The 
Empress ! the Empress !" was echoed by all. Nero 
turned, and beheld them pointing to her chair. It was 
empty. Acte had left the chamber. In a moment of 
intoxication he had been betrayed into inconsistency, 
and had ordered Tita before him while Acte was pres- 
ent. 

CHAPTER v. — THl CELL 

We left Claudius in the cell i&djoiaing that of the 
Apostle. The suddenness of his seizure sufficiently dis- 
closed to him the certainty of his doom, and the impla- 
cable will on which his life depended. He, however, en- 
joyed the privilege of daily intercourse with Paul, and 
from the contemplation of his example, and the inspired 
beauty of his instructions which contrasted the ntier fu- 
tility of life with the glorious prospect of the Future, de- 
rived a holy strength which fortified him against every 
pain to which he should be exposed. 

" Master," he said, •" it is my will to die with thee." 

" Say not so, my son," returned Paul. " Not ihine^ 
but the will of God be done. It matters not how or 
when we die. Let but our last moments be full of as- 
surance to God, and faith to His Son, and the sufferings 
we endure below shall be exchanged for that happi- 
ness the world cannot give. We part here but for a 
moment, my son ; our meeting shall be eternal, and eur 
joy shall no man take away." 

Such were the exhortations of the apostle to confirm 
his faith, and diminish attachment to life, whose tenure 
at best was precarious. 

His desire was at length granted ; the execution of 
Paul and Claudius was appointed for the night be- 
fore the Kalends. The period at once revived to the 
memory of the Christian the words of Rufus, " that the 
Kalends should see the Tyrant dead." He shuddered at 
the death even of his enemy, and actuated by the tenets 
of a religion which forbids retaliation for injury, or the 
entertainment of vindictive feeling, he not only freely 
forgave the Emperor, but desired, if possible, to save 
his life. The Kalends were approaching, and he him- 
self was to die the night before. If he could absolve his 
conscience from privity to bloodshed, he was content to 
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die. There was one other reflection which embittered 
hit approaching fate, and taxed all the powers of sab- 
miuion. He had not leen Tita since their violent sepa- 
ration, and she had been torn from him at the moment 
when her conversion to the true faith had consecrated 
their love. Nor was their separation more painful than 
the uncertainty of their next meeting. In this, however, 
he derived consolation from that beautiful portion of 
his faith, which taught him that the Future re-united the 
broken ties of life, and purified affection from the senses 
which controlled it hero; that the tear with which we 
parted would be exchanged for the smile, and the suf- 
fering and broken-hearted forget the pain which dimmed 
the eye and bowed the head. 

The night preceding the Kalends had at length ar- 
rived. He was appointed to die after the Apostle, and 
yet no opportunity had offered of divulging the conspi- 
racy, and so acquitting his conscience from the secret 
which weighed on his last moments. He heard the tu- 
mult of the soldiers without as they prepared for the 
execution ; and he stood momentarily expecting their 
entrance to conduct him to the place. As he thus stood, 
his last moments occupied in prayer, in which he im- 
plored a blessing upon Tita, the door of his cell opened, 
and the object of his thoughts and prayers was before 
him. 

" Welcome, welcome, my Tita," he exclaimed, "even 
though it be in the hour of death. But why weepest 
thou, girir* he continued, as clasping her to his breast 
he felt her convalsive sobs. 

" Ask me not," she replied. " Thou art to die ; the 
faith thou hast bound me to must be sealed with blood. 
Oh I my Claudius, was it for this I abandoned a creed 
which withholds not its protecting power from the 
hnmblest object on the earth 7 Yet, for thy sake, will 
I love it still, seeing it has not left thee comfortless or 
without support." 

** Comfortless ?" retorted Claudius, his eye beaming 
with that light which hope and truth had borrowed from 
a purer world. "Comfortless! I tell thee, Tita, the 
dungeon of my pain has for me neither darkness nor 
chains. Its solitude gives me the holier companionship 
of those thoughts which dwell within the Christian's 
breast; its fetters press lightly on my hands when I 
think on the glorious liberation of the spirit from all 
that is unholy and corrapt. Remember, maiden, that 
I told thee of, that we must pass through fear and tribu- 
lation ere the tainted soul can appear before God. The 
saint is content to pass through suffering here for the 
promise which awaits him beyond Jordan. Thou said*st i 
rightly, Tita, I am not comfortless, for the last words ; 
of our Divine Master were, * I will not leave ye wholly 
comfortless.' Canst thou doubt, my Tita, the care of 
oor God, while Rome itself is in ashes, not one flame 
hath touched the prison of his servants f " 

" And I," replied the maiden, " have seen Jupiter 
Staton hurled to the earth. But," she continued with 
increased agitation of manner, " our converse must be 
brief, for the hour approaches. Guarded by Fenius Ru- 
fus, it is by his permission I am here. His last words 
were, ' The palace hath dangers for thee ; return not.' 



I flew to thee, for I heard this night thou wert to die, 
and if I could not perish, at least to receive thy blessing, 
and pray with thee." 

On a sudden, the lateness of tho hour and the con- 
spiracy rushed to the mind of Claudius. His conscience 
shrank from the possession of its guilty secret, and on 
its disclosure hung the life of his enemy. 

"Bear with me, Tita," he exclaimed hastily, "I 
must see the Emperor before I die. I have a secret 
which concerns his life and the safety of his throne. 
That disclosed, I die happy. The Christian foigives 
where he is persecuted, returning good for evil. The 
entrance to the prison is guarded ; I could not pass in 
my own garment. Lend me thy mantle. I ynll return 
ere the hour of death arrives." Their raiment was im- 
mediately exchanged. 

" Remember," said Tita, "I came to die with thee." 

" Ere that hour I shall be here," replied Claudius. 

" The God of our faith preserve thee," ejacolated the 

maiden, as the door of the cell shut Claudius from her 

view. 

CBAPTXR Tl.— THE TTRAHT's MUONIOHT. 

Having passed the guards in safety, he flimg the dis- 
guise from him as he approached the palace. Entering 
its gardens, he desired to see Epaphrodiius, the Empe- 
ror's Freed man. With the narrow bigotry of an hostile 
faith, he distrusted the Christian, and doubted the truth 
of any intelligence he might convey. At length, after 
some importunity, his request was granted. " The Em- 
peror is sleeping," said the Freedman. " When he 
awakes you shall be admitted to him." 

It was midnight era Claudius entered the palace ; 
but the sleep Epaphroditus spoke of, was a broken and 
fearful dream. The tyrant tossed upon his couch, in 
vain seeking for that repose whose dreams were min- 
gled with the images of guilt. By his side stood the 
spirit of his mother, which haunted the matricide in the 
hour of conviviality not less than in the solitude of his 
chamber. But the darkness of midnight, whose silence 
was eloquent with the horrors of his guilt, lent to his 
dreams the tortures of a coward and excited fancy. 
'Twas then Agripploa rose to his mind, and as he shud- 
dered at the imprecations of his murdered mother, the 
air resounded with the whips, and the gloom of his cham- 
ber blazed with the torches of the Furies who followed 
her. He writhed upon his couch, his teeth gnashed, 
the fevered drops stood on his aching brow as the ima- 
ginary presence of the furies typified the retribution 
which awaited him after death. The mimic part of 
Orestes he so frequently played, rose before him, stain- 
ed with maternal blood, bound with serpents, goaded by 
lashes, and trembling beneath the curses of the wan- 
dering shade. "Conscience," says Tacitus, "may 
make a truce with the guilty, but never a lasting peace." 
By day or night, waking or sleeping, the shade of Agrip- 
pina with other victims of his cruelty stood before him. 
His dreams were those of" the crook-backed tyrant," 
aggravated by matricide. 

"Back, back to thy Hades, accursed shade," ex- 
claimed the tyrant, seizing his sword, and convulsively 
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•taiting from hii e«iicli, '' back, back, I say. Comest 
thou for blood or venfooDce, my time u not yei." 
Uis eyes glared, and the fingers of one band distended 
with terror, as with the other be thrust at the imagi- 
nary spectre. "Hai ha!" he exclaimed with a forced 
laugh, wfattte echo made him start as it rolled through 
the vacant chamber. ** What is it I fear 7 Darkness^— 
■olitttde-^myself Y It is, it is, myself. My thoughts 
wbacb bum night and day. Ha ! who's there 7" 

** The slave of CsBsar," said Epaphroditus, entering, 
'' of Him who rules the mistress of the world," he con- 
tinued, bending the knee witli the servility of an Eastern 
•lave. ** A Nazarene without craves an audience with 
tbee. Hi| request, he says, must not be slighted." 

** A Nazarene !" reiteiated the tyrant, '' what doth 
he here 7 and at midnight 7 Perhaps," he continued, 
musing, " he comes to beg the life of his Brother Paul. 
But no; Meed, blood, I will have," he said, convulsively 
grasping bis sword. " Why should I, who have slain 
« Mother t fear the death of a Nazarene ?" His face 
grew ghastly, the sword fell on the ground, and as its 
echo smote on his ear, he flew to his Freedman, and 
buried his face in his bosom. " Shield mo from them ; 
tbey haunt, they lash me. Oh! my Epaphroditus, 
would that my pile were lit." His athletic frame trem- 
bled in the embrace of his servant, till weak and stupi- 
fied with the horrors of bis guilt, he sank at his feet. 

*' Speak, speak, Coesar," said tbe Freedman kneeling, 
and parting from his swollen temples the hair clotted 
with perspiration. " Speak ; shall I admit him 7" 

" Not till they are gone," said Nero, endeaToring to 
rise. 

** Who 7" said Epaphroditus, looking round the apart- 
ment dimly lit by a single silver lamp. 

" Afy mother.'** exclaimed the matricide, in atone of 
agony, which appalled his attendant. The tears flowed 
freely, but they were the offspring of a coward mind 
which trembled at the images it evoked from the sepul- 
chre of its guilt. They flowed on the cheek, but melted 
not the heart, either to pity or repentance. He dashed 
them aside, and looking hastily round, sprung from the 
ground as in disdain of the abject position be occupied 
at the foot of his slave. " Admit the Nazarene," he 
•aid; and, after a pause, feeling the cowardice of 
guilt, and approaching Epaphroditus, and eyeing him 
sternly, " have guard upon thy life ; if there be treache- 
ry here, -thou diest; keep thyself within call, and leave 
thy sword with me." The Freedman obeyed and with- 
drew. The eyes of Nero followed him, as though be 
would scan his purpose. His sword was in his hand. 

Claudius and the Freedman entered after a few mo- 
raenu ; on a sign from the Emperor, the latter withdrew. 

'* What wouldst thou, Nazarene 7" said Nero, hastily. 

Claudius stood at the remote end of the apartment, 
his face and figure in perfect obscurity. ** My task is 
one of mercy," sud Claudius. " Thy life and throne 
are even now in the power of a despised Nazarene." 

"My life!" reiterated Nero, as tbe word sounded 
with the voice of retribution. " My life ! and ia thy 

band ! Fool! on thy life sport not." 

i 



" Death is not a theme for sport," retamed Clandioi ; 
" the lamb gambols not before the wolf." 
** Ha ! dost bait me to my face 7" 
'' Not /," replied tbe Christian, '' hot thy eoneeienee." 
Tbe tyrant started, and his sword fell. " Thou art 
even now in my power," continued the Christian, ** yet 
would I not strike thee though the sword were in my 
grasp. The Christian blesses even the enemy that 
curses." Nero trembled as well before the sublime 
doctrine of a faith he persecuted, as the dignity of ita 
disciple. " Thou tremblest," said Claudius. 
** 'Tis with rage," replied the Tyrant." 
'' Tbe Christian," continued tbe Nazarene, " tramblea 
before God alone." 

" Out on thee, fool," shouted Nero, rage and terror 
heightening bis voice to a shriek. " By Jupiter, thou 
and thy faith shall be swept from Rome." 

'' Man dare not do what God forbids," retorted Clau- 
dius, his eye glowing, and his lip curling with disdain 
at the impotence of a monarch who mistook defianeo 
for power. The sublime sternnesss of the Christiaa 
awed the tyrant, and subdued his menacing tone. 

'' Christian," he said, after a pause, " what of my 
life ?" 

** It is in danger," retorted Claudius. " The dagger 
is unsheathed for thy destruction, even while I speak.'' 
A visible tremor ran through tbe tyrant, and tottering 
to his couch, he sank upon it. " Ciesar," said Claa* 
dius, withdrawing, " my task is done. My last words, 
if they have not blessed, have saved thee. Wo meet no 
more till we stand before God." 

The Emperor saw not the sublime action of tho 
Christian, as bis uplifted bands seemed to attest the 
truth of bis dying words, but the hollow voice ia which 
tbey were uttered, pierced tbe very heart of the gnilt/ 
king. " Man or shade, be thou what then wilt," ho 
exclaimed, rising from his couch, and extending both 
hands to him in tbe agony of fear, ** beest tfaou to warn 
or haunt me, I adjure thee by our Gods, tell rao will then 
knowest." 

" To-morrow shall be celebrated the games of Ceres,'* 
replied Claudius ; " then and there meet the Conspii^ 
tors for thy life." 

" Yet one word more," exclaimed Nero, mshiag for- 
ward, and in the coward weakness of the moment, fall- 
ing on bis knees. The chamber echoed his words. 
The Christian was gone. 

CHAPTXB Tll. 



CROSS. 

Midway between the palace and prison, stood the 
place appointed for the execution of Paul and Claudina. 
It was past midnight as be cleared the palace-gates. 
As he proceeded with haste, a dark and shadowy body 
approached. A low and stifled lamentation swept on 
the nigbtpblast, and the light of a few straggling uwchas 
shed a melancholy and sickly glare. It moved at a 
slow and measured pace, and it was not till the moment 
of their meeting, that be recognized it as the fiueiel 
procession of the Apostle. 

Stupified with horror as he looked bis lest on all that 
was God-like in nature, he forgot alike the enrnnd ha 
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bad bMo •Bgifed in, or the m^idan Ka bad left in bis 
own priaon. Hia miad was abstracted from every tbin^ 
eartbly, and iu powers ware suapended between love 
for bis master, and prayer for bis last moments* As 
be gaxed on tbe Apostle sublime and erect, bis bands 
bound as a malefactor, and folded on bis breastt bis 
eyes turned in prayer to tbat God for wbose name per- 
aectttion had no terror, and pupisbment no pain; as 
be beard bim repeat witb vigor and distinctness that 
model of all prayers, his Divine Master bad taught bis 
disciples ; as be gazed on, and beard bim, tbe beauti- 
ful conformity of example and precept rushed to bis 
mind, and tbe teachings of Paul never so strongly influ- 
enced his mind, as the faith, tbe courage and sublimity 
of the Martyr, 

As Claudius turned to join the procession, the eye of 
the Apostle fell upon him. " My son," be said, " have 
I not well told thee that life is but a shadow. Even as 
now the word of man can erase it. Remember, then, 
tbe words of the dying, which speak as from the oracle 
of the grave, and with the frown of an Omniscient Judge 
before them. Fear not, I say, even as our Master bath 
taught us, those who hurt tbe body, but cannot touch 
the soul; but rather fear Him who can destroy both 
soul and body together." He raised his fettered hands 
to Heaven, and bowed his head as he mentioned tbe 
name of God, and the tear which dimmed the eye of 
Paul, fell like dew on the heart of tbat young disciple, 
quickening tbe growth of that faith bis words bad 
planted there. 

Through that long night Clandins stirred not from 
tbe foot of tbe Cross where hung tbe lifeless body of 
his master. The hours rolled on, tbe sentries were re- 
lieved from their posu, but the external world and its 
objects were closed from ^im, as be knelt absorbed in 
prayer. The torches bad already sunk in darkness, 
and the drowsy sentinel reclined upon his spear. No 
sound was beard on tbat desolate spot, save the prayer 
of the Christian, and the groan of anguish whiob es- 
caped him as bis eye occasionally glanced upon tbe 
Cross. But round that martyred Apostle hovered tbe 
halo of Divinity, brightening the hopes of tbe disciple 
vritb tbe light it borrowed from Eternity. 

The night was on the wane, and the stars were gradu- 
ally fading before the misty light of morning, and Clau- 
dius still remained praying by the Cross. So deep and 
abstracted bad been tbat prayer, that he beard neither 
tbe word passed by the sentinels, nor tbe dull and 
heavy tramp of armed men approachmg. Tbe 6rst 
words which broke his reverie, were rudely addressed 
bim by a soldier. " Rise, Nasarene ; seek a fitter place 
for prayer." 

Claudius started from the ground. Tbe whole bad 
been as a dream. Ha looked upwards. Tbe pale 
form of the Apostle met bis gaxe. He clasped bis bands 
convulsively to his eyes. He looked round bim ; tbe 
night had already passed, and tbe dim light of morning 
faintly streaked the East. Tita, and tbe danger in 
which be had left her, rushed through bu mind with tbe 
speed of lightning. " Had tbe maiden braved death 
for the love she bore bim T Had he shrunk from tbe 
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death wbose triumph and glory be painted to berf' 
were qaestions which passed through bis confused and 
wildered mind. As be mused upon her danger, he waa 
about to rush from the spot, when one of the soldiers 
lield a torch to his face, and recognising, seised bim. 

"Ha! Nazarene, is this thy faith," be exdaioMd, 
uuntingly, ** to leave a girl to die in thy place f " 

'' Unhand me," cried Claudius, vainly endeavoring to 
extricate himself from tbe grasp of the soldier. " I fly 
to her rescue, and to death." 

**Bkei$ here" cried a female voice from tbe centra 
of tbe troop, and flinging from her a mantle she had 
found in Claudius' cell, tbe speaker disclosed the form 
of Tita. In a moment be burst from the bold of tbo 
soldier, and clasped tbe maiden to bis heart. 

** Was it thy will, my Tita," he exclaimed, " to die 
for me f So young, so beautiful ; was life as nought to 
thee?" 

" I have been wedded to thy faith," answered tbe 
maiden, ** in sorrow and sufieiing. Thou hast told me 
that life is a dream to the Christian, and Heaven bis re- 
ward. Thou saidst in that Heaven we forget the smile 
which sense corrupted, and the enjoyment* which fade 
beneath the hand which touches them. Tbe martyn 
of our faith, who regard life as an offering to Grod, thou 
bast said, will be our company i" and as she spoke she 
extended her hand to tbe lifeless form which bung upon 
tbe Cross. " Claudius, I am a christian, and for that 
faith would I die. Thine hour bad come ; they entered 
thy cell ; I disguised myself with thy mantle, and waa 
content to seek in tkf Heaven tbe happiness tbe Chris 
tiaa could not find on Earth." 

" Seiae bim, seise him, a Christian hath deceived tha 
Emperor," echoed the soldiers. " To tbe palace," they 
shouted ) ''the wild beast shall devour what tbe Croaa 
has spared." 

They were mshing forward to seise Claudius, whaa 
Tita releasing herself from bis embrace, flew to tba 
foot of tbe Cross, and on her knees, clasping it with on* 
arm, while tbe other was extended to tbe guards, 
<<Ho1d," she exclaimed; "tbe God of tbe Cbristiaii 
will protect his servant." 

A few sultry drops of rain which bad hitherto ialkn,. 
portended an approaching storm. The clouds rolled 
on in an heavy and sable mass, while anon their broken 
edges glowed witb the lurid rays of Summer-lightning. 
A peal rung through tbe heavens, whose hollow re v erbe- 
ration quivered the Cross to which Tita clung. Tbe 
phenomenon of appeal and answer, addressed it- 
self to the superstition of tbe Heathens, and for a mo- 
ment they were as those who bear in tbe thunder the 
voice of God. Motionless and silent they stood fixeil 
to the spot till the 4:louds dispersed, and tbe echoing 
thunder had died in distance. But witb the storm 
passed its terrors, and seiring the Christians they con- 
ducted them to tbe palace. 

CBA.FTXK VIII.— TBX TTRANT A JUDOX* 

It was tbe noon of tbe following day, era tbe Cbria-> 
tians appeared before Nero. Tbe games in honor of 
Ceres bad been celebrated, and Clandins bad dcfiMtesI 
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the compiracy, and spared the life of his persecutor. 
The conspirators had heen seized, and their punishment 
already awarded. As Claudius and Tita were entering 
the chamber of the Emperor, several of them were de- 
parting, strongly guarded and in chains. The eye of 
Rufus fell on Claudius. " Christian," he said, " I par- 
don the faith which errs on the side of merey. Thou 
hast spared a Tyrant's life ; 'tis well if it sting not thine 
own." The conspirators passed on, and the Christians 
stood before the Emperor. 

Epaphroditus, who stood by his throne, in brief, de- 
tailed the complaints of the soldiers, viz : " That Clau- 
dius had endeavored to escape d^ath by passing his 
priM>n-door in female disguise, and that the imposition 
had not been discovered till they arrived at the place of 

execution." 

Claudius answered not a word; he was unwilling to 
dmecrate the benevolence of his faith, by making it the 
purehase of his pardon. He had left his prison, but it 
was to save his enemy. Death to him was more wel- 
come than life; and he stood before the Tyrant resolved 
to keep the secret of the last night's interview. The 
darkness of the chamber, and the agitation of Nero, 
had 10 far concealed the Christian as to prevent his re- 
cognition now. 

"Ha! Nazarene," he cried with rage, his eyes full 
and flashing, " by the Gods thou hast broken thy cage 
onee, but I wiU bind thee where Freedom shall only 
give thee to beasU." Nero was not more exasperated 
at hi* alleged escape, than that of Tita from the palace, 
and the love of the Christians which presented an ob- 
stacle to his own lust. Turning to Tita, and with diffi- 
culty moderating the passion he could not conceal; 
« and thou, too, maiden, hast sported with our power 
within our very palace. Have a care ; the lion is 
• atrongest in his own den. This was the act of Rufiis, 
hat he and his confederates are in chains. Thy guard 
shall be trustier." He whispered Epaphroditui. The 
maiden looked not up ; if she had, the malignant smile 
on the Tyrant's lip would have quenched the last ray of 
hope. 
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MIBTBXSS AHD THE CHRISTIAN. 



The Christians were separated, but their destinations 
were aa opposite in place as character. Claudius had 
but exchanged one dungeon for another, while Tita was 
conducted to an apartment costly and luxurious. But 
what is splendor to the heart-sick and unhappy pri- 
soner 7 It resembles the golden bars of the cage to 
the Wfd ; they catch the rays of that sun whose heaven 
was freedom, and whose broad expanse gave no limit 
to iU flight ; and now its wing flutters only to remind 
It of bondage, and the melancholy of iu note pines for 
the mountain and the breeze. 

None were permitted to approach her save the Freed- 
man, whose life was to answer the violation of his 
charge. She foresaw the Tyrant's design, and anxious- 
ly prayed for the hand of Death to avert it. She flung 
herself on the conch in despair, but the form of Claudi- 
its stood by bar side, and whispered words of comfort 
and support. He seemed to exhort the earnestness of 



prayer, and confidence in the protection of his God. 
She rose from her couch, and endeavored to abstract 
her mind in preyer. She was strengthened ; her feelings 
were tranquilized, and she sank to sleep. 

It was midnight ; the lamps but faintly lit the cham- 
ber, whose deep silence was broken only by the respira- 
tion of the sleeping maid. Slowly and cautiously a se- 
cret panel connected with the silver cloth of the apart- 
ment, was opened and speedily closed. A delicate fe- 
male figure approached, whose dark countenance and 
flowing hair announced an Eastern clime. It was Acte. 
The Emperor had left his apartment that night, and 
free from suspicion, she had passed to the chamber of 
her rival. She had not forgotten the passion he had 
exhibited to Tita in the hour of a drunken revel, and 
jealousy, deeper for the protraction of revenge, still 
rankled within her breast. She loved Nero, Tyrant 
and Monster as he was, the more so, perhaps, as he had 
continued the connection in spile of the remonstrance 
and dissuasion of his mother ; and the warm passions 
of her climate, while they lent ardor to her love, gave 
depth also to revenge. 

She cautiously surveyed the chamber, and stood in 
silence as to ascertain that none approached. In her 
hand she held a small golden cup. She approached 
the couch. She bent over the unconscious form of her 
victim, but the calmness of sleep was on her brow, and 
with it, it brought forgetfulness of danger. She touched 
her. Tita started from her couch. " Claudius, is it 
thou ?" broke from her lips, as she looked round her 
wildly, unconscious of time or place. 

Acte extended the cup to her. Guilt and fear for its 
success worked within her ; her hand trembled, her lips 
quivered in the attempt to speak, and as she faltered, 
" Drink, maiden, 'tis a draught for care," she sank ex- 
hausted by the couch of Tita. Suspicion darted through 
the mind of the maiden as she recognized guilt in the 
nervous hesitation of Acte's manner; she dashed from 
her the goblet, and as her scream of terror rung through 
the apartment, the door opened, and the Freedman 
rushed in ; he disappeared for a moment, but immedi- 
ately returned, followed by Nero and Claudius. 

To explain their sudden appearance, it is necessary 
to retrace a few steps. 

The enmity which Nero felt to the Christians, had 
been embittered in the case of Claudius by the love 
which bound him to Tita. As long as he lived the Ty- 
rant could not hope for the possession of her person ; 
he therefore resolved upon his immediate death under 
pretext of his creed. 

That night he had entered his cell, and had announc- 
ed to Claudius his fate. To the Christian, Death had 
no terror, and amid the cruelties which Nero's ingenui- 
ty in sport devised for his victims, Claudius' fortitude 
remained unshaken. " Grant me but one request," 
said the Christian. 

'' Speak," rejoined the Tyrant. 

" I bow in silence to thy will," answered Claadifi, 
" if I but see Tita ere I die." 

" Follow me," replied Nero. They were already in 
the passage conducting to her chamber, when Epaph- 
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roditns, who watofaed at the door, hearing the lereaxn, 
roahed in, followed by Nero and Claudius. 

A dead silence prevailed, at Nero and the Christian 
gaxed on the figures, uaable to explain their agitation or 
its cause. Acte still clung to the couch for support ; 
the goblet lay by her side, while Tita stood in the centre 
of the apartment, her hair falling in disorder on her 
shoulders, her eyes fixed in vacant unconsciousness, 
while her averted hand trembled as it pointed to Acte. 
To one whose palace witnessed as frequently scenes of 
death, as those of conviviality, the present one, as his 
eye fell on the goblet, needed no interpretation for Nero. 
" Poison, treachery," he cried, in a voice of passion. 
Acte, mistress of every art which could assuage his 
fiercest moments, dreaded not his anger so much as dis- 
covery. She felt concealment vain, and with the sub- 
tlety of a mistress who knows the weakness of her lover 
will forgive a fault which originates from the depth of 
love, falling at Nero's feel, implored pardon. " For- 
give me," she cried, *' I share thy throne, but cannot 
share thine heart with another. My Lord knows the 
depth of that love which hath made me aim at the life 
of this maiden. Pardon, Caesar, for thy servant." 

Though guilty, the intense emotion of her utterance 
evinced her truth ; and as the Emperor gazed on his 
kneeling mistress, the sincerity of her words, the strength 
of her passion, the tears which dimmed her lustrous 
eyes, and the grace of her attitude, all flung around the 
Asiatic a spell which even the bonds of love had never 
known, and the sweetness of that voice reclaimed the 
sway which momentary rage had discarded. The heart 
of the Tyrant was too callous to the sense of crime, to 
reprehend it in others, and the cunning of his mistress 
had touched the right chord in the heart of the Sensu- 
alist when she palliated crime by passion. 

From that moment Nero relinquished his designs upon 
Tita, bat resolved at least that the pleasure of blood- 
shed should expiate their frustration. ''Christians,** 
he said, turning to Claudius, " ye have met for the last 
time. Epaphroditus, my guard." The Freedman with- 
drew, and entered in a few moments accompanied by 
some soldiers. Claudius was remanded to his cell, but 
as he gazed on Tita, the faint smile that beamed through 
his sad expression, was borrowed from the hope that 
their meeting above would never know separation. 

CHAPTER X.^-THK CHRISTIAICS' TRIAL. 

The threat of the Tyrant was soon to be realized ; 
and the faith of the Christians to be tested by resig- 
nation to their death. Nero, ever anxious to convert 
the tortares of his victims to his own entertainment, 
resolved that the hour of their execution should be du- 
ring the night, and the manner of it by fire. He ap- 
pointed-- «s was his custom when a Christian was to 
die— his gardens to be fitted for the occasion, and a 
throne to be erected for himself and Acte. 

At the appointed hour the gardens of the palace were 
illuminated, the pile surrounded by faggou was pre- 
pared for the martyrs, and before it, at a short distance, 
stood the throne of him, who regarded the agonies of 



death as lightly as the mimic sports of the stage. A 
slow and solenm flourish of trumpets announced the ap- 
proach of the procession. The monarch and his mis- 
tress were already on their throne. 

Preceded and followed by a numerous guard, the 
Christians drew nigh. Claudius bore in his hand a 
small crucifix, which, in the intervals of prayer, he fei^ 
vently pressed to his lips, while the strength and sab- 
mission he implored in the name of Him who had died 
for all, were audibly responded to by Tita. 

They were already at the stake ; two of the guards 
advancing, had bound them to the pile, and were on the 
point of firing it, when the exclamation " Hold," from 
Nero, suspended their further progress. The eyes of 
all were turned to the throne. The Emperor held a 
scroll ; his hands trembled while he read it, till rage 
and disappointment struggling within him, he tore and 
trampled it. It had been handed to one of the guards 
surrounding the throne, and the bearer had disappeared 
ere Nero received it. It ran as follows : 

" The Christian about to die hath saved thy life, but wills not 
to make that service the price of his ft-eedom. It is tme that by 
BO doiDg, he hath divalf ed and defeated our deaif n. We Ibr- 
give an act which sprung flrom the gentleness of hit fUth. Think 
not, that though umu of us are in chains, that there are not 9tk*r9 
nndy to avenge the Manes of thy victims, and redress theUr 
wronged and violated country. The dagger yet remains un- 
sheathed, and the sons of Rome curse the life ofthe Tyrant. If 
Claudius and Tita perish, Jfero du», a coHsriaATOa.** 

The Tyrant looked on the crumbled fragment* at his 
feet, as though ashamed that threats should change 
his purpose, or cheat him of his feast of blood. He 
vainly endeavored to laugh away his fears ; but it waa 
vain as his mind reverted to the dangers from which he 
had been rescued. The Tyrant is constitutionally a 
coward, and suspicion generates those crueltiei from 
others, which have been inflicted by himself. Terror 
prevailed, but Cunning forgot not to enhance the par- 
don as the gift of generosity. " Release the Chris- 
tian," he exclaimed, " he hath saved my life." Ha 
descended the throne with the Asiatic, unwilling, at it 
were, to remain on the spot where Mercy had supplant- 
ed Vengeance. 

The Christians had tasted "the bitterness of death " 
in its anticipation. The reprieve called them back to 
a world whose hopes and interests they had forgotten in 
the change which awaited them, and while they wept 
with gratitude for their pardon, Faith still turned their 
hearts to the Future as an Home "not made with 
hands, eternal in the Heavens." 



The only way to make a happy progress throogh 
this world, is to go on a dogged, persevering porsnit 
of one good object, neither turning to the right nor to 
the left, making our business, as much as possible, oor 
pleasure, and not permitting ourselves to awake from 
our dream of activity — not permitting ourselves to 
think that we have been active— until we suddenly 
find ourselves at the goal of our wishes, with fortune al- 
most unconsciously within our grasp. 
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Oriflnal. 
RESIDENCE OF ITHIEL TOWN, ESQ. 

BT LTDIA B. SIGOtRNKT. 

' OvK of the Engntvingft which adorn the present 
Hamber, it of the mansion of a gentleman, long cele- 
lirated for his architectural designs, which both in 
pablic and private edifices, have beautified so many parts 
ef oor widely-extended country. It is pleasantly situa- 
ted in New*Uaven, Connecticut, one of the moat de- 
lightful and picturesque cities in New-England. It is 
a fkir object to the eye, but its most striking feature is 
the noble library which it contains, and the accommo- 
dation afforded for its tasteful arrangement. In the 
•eeond story, is a spacious apartment, forty-five feet in 
length, twenty-three in breadth, and tweniy>two in 
heighth, with two sky-lights, six feet square,— >three 
windows at one end, and three sash-doors, opening upon 
the balcony. There, and in the lobbies, and study, are 
arranged, in Egyptian, Grecian and Gothic cases, of 
fine symmetry, between nine and ten thousand volumes. 
Many of these are rare, expensive, and valuable. More 
than three fourths are folios and quartos. A great pro- 
portion are adorned with engravings. It is not easy to 
compute the number of these embellishments — though 
the proprietor supposes them to exceed two hundred 
thousand. There are also some twenty or twenty-five 
thousand separate engravings — some of them the splen- 
did executions of the best masters, both ancient and 
modem. In these particulars, this library surpasses 
all others in our country. There are also one hundred 
and seventy oil paintings, besides mosaics, and other 
works of art, and objects of curiosity. 

Mr. Town has been nearly thirty years in making 
this collection, and having had many facilities, while in 
Europe, both for selection and for economical purchase, 
believes the whole cost not to exceed thirty thousand 
dollars — though, at the usual cost of books and engra- 
vings, the amount must have been far greater. He has 
been assiduous, not only to give his treasures a fitting 
temple, but to guard them from casualities by fire. 
Every partition in his building, even to those in the 
closets, are of brick ; all the inside plaistering is upon 
bricks, without laths, except the ceiling, and all the 
floors are of mortar, two inches in thickness, with a 
coat of water-oemeat, and the rooms without wood- 



That the design of forming so large and rare a libra- 
ly, should have been cherished by one, who had neither 
enjoyed the benefits of classic education, or inherited 
the facilities of a child of fortune, is truly remarkable. 
The philosopher, searehing into the hidden springs of 
action and motive, might be desirous to know what had 
early operated to produce so strong a predilection for 
works of art, and elegant literature. It is pleasant 
thus to have the solution from his own pen. 

"I have had a great attachment for curious and un- 
common books, ever since the age of eight years. At 
that time, in consequence of the death of my father, I 
eomnencad living with my uncle, and the girls of his 



' family were in the habit of sending me to borrow a book^ 

I which contained an alphabet of letters, suitable for 

! marking linen. In this book, which was entitled ' Thcr 

I Young Man's Best Companion,' were various copy- 

'slips — mathematical diagrams-^^ials for different latl 

jtudes — mariner's compass, etc., neatly engraved on 

i copper^plates. These diagrams I examined frequently, 

I while on the way, and can yet recollect the strong and 

I vivid impressions they made on my young and asto- 

j nished mind, from the great ingenuity which I eonoei- 

I ved it required to make and understand such very cvh 

rious figtires. Ever since, I hove had a great propensirf 

and love for mathematics, drawings, paintings, engra- 

j rings, etc., and if this hooh-affetir did not lead to it, I 

know not what did. I was often reproved by the girls, 

whom I have mentioned, for drawing figures with chalk 

on a large stone-hearth in my uncle's house. Ten or 

twei re years ago, I obtained, with some difficulty, thie 

same book, and could scarcely now be persuaded to part 

with my 'Young Man's Bust Companion,' on any 

terms." 

Too much praise can scarcely be accorded to a man^ 
who, dependent on his own exertions, has thus taken 
pleasure in devoting so large a proportion of his tim^ 
and means to the accumulation of intellectual treasaree. 
It is an example peculiarly conspicuous and beaotifbl in 
a country where the acquisition of money, for less libe- 
ral purposes, and sometimes for no pvrpose at all, ex- 
cept for the name of having anmssed it, or of dying in 
possession of it, is both the business and the passion of 
multitudes, 

" Till In tbo loog-drown stritrgle, lifs escapes.*' 

The traveller, who in visiting the semt-capital of Con- 
necticut, admires its fine scenery, its varied architecture^ 
its ancient college, its classic domes, and tasteful cotta- 
ges, shaded by lofty elms, or embosomed in shrubbery*- 
its noble gallery of pictures, and their venerable artist^ 
whose time-defying pencil still adds to the creations of 
genius— will not fail also to visit and admire the Libra- 
ry, which has been here so imperfectly described. 

Among the writings of Mr. Town, is a pamphlet, en- 
titled " Outlines of a Plan for.an Academy and Institu- 
tion of the Fine Arts," of which the following is a tran- 
script. It clearly sets forth an excellent design of pa- 
tronising what he so well undentandss 

'' The general plan should consist of two branches^ 
distinct in all respects as to the entire control, govern- 
ment, and ownership of property—each to be mutually 
accommodated by the other in such manner that the 
benefits of all the talenu and property of both inttta- 
tions may, for all important purposes, be as fi^lj and 
as advantageously enjoyed by artists, connoisseurs, am- 
ateurs, and the public, as could possibly be dene, were 
it practicable— which I believe may well be doubted— > 
to unite in one well-governed institution, every depart- 
ment of such a national school and repository for the- 
fine arts, in the roost perfect and satisfactory manner,, 
without the possibility of any obstruction br difficulty in 
the management and control of it. All past experienc* 
seems to show most conclusively,— Philadelphia and 
New York in their history of the fine artt, might b« 
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ferred to as a proof of the position — that a body of ar- 
tists, pursuing their profession with the requisite am- 
bition and pride of the art, and the other part of a com- 
munity, still much more numerous, comprising connois- 
seurs, amateurs, merchants and all other professions and 
trades— 'who would, from their numbers and wealth, be 
able to raise a large amount of stock for the purchase 
of all the requisite works of art, for an institution, etc. 
cannot agree harmoniously, for any great length of time 
together, either in the choice of ofRcers, mode of gov- 
ernment, or the manner of estimating their talents as 
artists, against the property or stock of the sharehold- 
ers. It may be safely repeated, that this kind of har- 
mony cannot subsist long enough, and free enough from 
difficulties, to ensure any valuable purpose whatever, 
for much length of time. This position being admitted, 
as I think it must be, what next presents itself? It is 
the most obvious and imperative fact, that, in a new 
country like ours, neither can the arts flourish, or b.t- 
tists be educated, without going abroad for instruction, 
to be much above mediocrity ; — and what is still worse, 
perhaps — nor can that knowledge and taste be diffused 
into the minds of a community, which is necessary ei- 
ther to encourage the arts, or give employment to ar- 
tists, by a demand for their works, without an exten- 
sive library relating to the fine arts with their various 
kindred branches, extensive collections of engravings of 
the best masters, a collection of ancient and modern 
sculpture and bass-reliefs, of paintings, ancient and 
modem, also, of coins, medals, and various specimens 
and relics of antiquity, armor, etc. etc. But it may 
well be said that any near approach to a respectable 
and adequate collection of such valuable works of art, 
as here enumerated, would cost, at least, from three ! 
huitdred thousand to five hundred thousand dollars ; ; 
i/'so, can any body of artists themselves make such a.' 
collection, and establish an institution, tokick, together 
with their own well-regulated schools, lectures, etc., 
shall present to our new country the means of educating I 
artiste, as well as the diffusing of taste and knowledge 
of this kind, into the minds of the community at large, ! 
to enable them to appreciate the arts 7 Most certairUy | 
not! no one will pretend it. How then is such an ob- 
ject to be accomplished in our country, at some proper 
point, the most accessible to the artists of the whole 
country, so as thereby to spread its influence and im-! 
portantuse to all our manufacturing and mechanic arts 7 j 
It requires a large capital : the artists have it not ' 
themselves, nor can they agree to join in the same in-j 
stitution with those who have it — they will not biook ' 
for a moment, the idea of money and its consequent in- 
fluence and power in the government of such an insti- 
tution. 

'* One way certainly remains which is practicable 
and easily accomplised, if it were commenced and pui^ 
sued in the right manner, either in Philadelphia, New- 
York, Boston, or Baltimore — viz : to obtain a charter 
for such an institution as described, with a capital in 
transferable stock, of three hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand dollars, in shares of twenty-five 
dollars each, to be paid in, in five annual instalments. 



with certain privileges in the use of the institotioii in 
proportion to the amount paid, instead of a dividend, 
which should in no case ever be made, nor the stock be 
divided. Persons more able would take more iharaa, 
to obtain the necessary or enlarged privilege for their 
families, or their less able friends and ralationa ; a lai^ge 
sum might be raised in this manner, much of which in 
small sums, that might be paid by almost any artist or 
citizen, to whom,, in return, the use of the institution 
would be of great importance, and, in many instancety 
much greater to the public, l)y this means, than the ef- 
fects of such influence upon more wealthy men might be. 
" Such an institution being established, with suitable 
buildings, not only for containing the works of ait of all 
kinds, but having suitable halls, exhibition'rooma, 
school* rooms, etc., suited to the wants of the artists, 
both in their public capacity, and in their private wants 
for their regular busioess, for which public rooms they 
may either pay reasonable rents, or give in exchange 
such rights and privileges in their exhibitions, etc, as 
would be an equivalent. By such mutual arraa|^ments 
of accommodation as might be made between the two 
bodies, each institution would have all the advantages 
of the other, and yet no conneetion whatever in their 
government or ownership of property. The artists 
might regulate all their own schools, exhibitions, and 
election of members, and would have such an amoant 
of property, or works of art, as they might find conve- 
nient, or immediately usefii)^ which would be un- 
der their own entire control; the other institution 
would in like manner have their real estate, extensive 
library, and other works of art to any extent, under 
their own charter, organization and control ; many other 
minor appendages and facilities to these two main in- 
stitutions may be added, to promote the general object; 
but I will now state my ideas more at length of each 
one, and of their connection with each other. 

"Having before adopted the title of*' The United 
States Academy and Institution of the Fine Arts," for 
the two institutions when harmoniously joined together, 
lending their aid, talents and influence to each other, by 
mutual agreement for their joint accommodation, with* 
out the possibility of rivalship, envy, or any other inie- 
ference on the part of passion or interest. 

" I would particularly state, that the Academy should 
be, as its name imports, a school, composed of acade- 
micians, honorary members, and students in the arts of 
design and imitation — the academicians to have the en- 
tire control and management of all its aflairs in rela- 
tion to government and property — to elect their o«cis 
and the honorary members ; appoint a president to pre- 
side over them, a foreign corresponding secretary, a 
home corresponding secretary, and a secretary to the 
meetings, etc., of the academy; a vice president, a 
treasurer ; also professors and lecturers for all neces- 
sary branches, and to regulate the admission of students 
to the schools, and the public to the lectures ; also to 
establish and regulate one or two annual exhibitions of 
living artists, and any and every other particular rela- 
ting to the members, the academy, its schools and its 
exhibitions. ' 
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" Tho other great branehf here stated, " The InsH- 
hUum,** should be chartered with a transferable stock 
as stated, of three hundred thousand to five hundred 
thousand dollars, in shares of twenty-five dollars each, 
payable in five annual instalments, each share to be en- 
titled to a vote, when paid in, and, in all cases, every 
twenty-five dollars paid in on shares of stock to be enti- 
tled to a vote. All share-holders, who may reside any 
where in the United States, should have privileges in 
attending exhibitions, etc., in proportion to the amount 
actually paid in, to be determined equitably by tho 
president and board of control, but in no case should 
any dividend of income or stock be made, but be ex- 
pended in the enlargement and promotion of the insti- 
tution and its objects. The charter should allow of 
holding a lot or lots in the city, equal in all to four hun- 
dred feet square, with all necessary halls, exhibition- 
rooms, lecture and school rooms, artists' club-rooms, 
rooms for sculptures, bass-reliefs, paintings, engravings, 
draftsmen, etc. etc., either to rent to the artists for pri- 
▼ate rooms for business, or used by them, as stated, for 
all their public purposes ; any room in such buildings 
not needed, as above stated, might be rented for any 
other purpose for which they might be best suited. 

** The share-holders should elect sixty trustees by 
ticket, viz : twenty to serve three years, twenty to serve 
two years, and twenty to eerve one year, after vhich, 
they should annually eleq^ twenty to serve three years, 
and fill all vacancies by death or otherwise. The sixty 
trustees, so elected, should meet once a year, and often- 
•r if aeoessary ; they should elect a chairman and secre- 
tary at each meeting, to preside and keep all necessary 
reeordsi also a treasurer, to be elected once in two 
years, and oftener if necessary ; they should also elect 
aanually, five managers of the real estate, income, and 
all other matters relating to the buildings, repairing, 
renting and receiving rents, and all other kinds of dues, 
interest, payment of stock, and every kind of income be- 
longing to the institution, and to see that it is paid im- 
mediately into the treasury ; they are to have power to 
draw orders upon the treasury for such sums as they 
may deem necessary for building and repairing, but for 
nothing else, and all such expenditures over five thou- 
sand dollars, or for all new buildings, the planning, ar- 
ranging and amount of cost to be regulated by these 
m a n a ger s , jointly with the board of control and ar- 
raagement, which shall consist of twelve persons, to be 
also elected by the trtuireet for two years, half of whom 
to retire from office annually ; they should be elected 
from any of the share-holders, whether tnuteea or not^ 
bat they are in all cases to be elected for their knowledge, 
taste and experience in relation to selecting, purchasing, 
or any way procuring and arranging in rooms, etc. all kinds 
of property, which the halls, library and all other parts 
of the building, are intended to contain, as the property 
of the institution. This board, besides a joint voice in 
relation to buildings, as above provided, and large ex- 
penditures, shall also elect a president, two vice presi- 
dents, a foreign and a home corresponding secretary, and 
a secretary to their own board ; also a librarian and his 
assistants, with such keepers, etc., as shall be by them 
deemed necessaiy and proper, all of whom to be ap- 



pointed from any of the share-holders, whether in other 
o£Bces or not ; znA further, all the necessary professors, 
lecturers or teachers for such schools or lectures as they 
shall from time to time see fit to establish, institute and 
continue for a limited or regular term of time, and to do 
and cause to be done under their organized form of 
president and board of control — the twelve only voting 
who were chosen by the trustees, and the president 
when not of that number, in case of a tie — all other ne- 
' cessary business relating to the institution, not other- 
wise herein provided for, and to draw orders on the 
treasurer to pay all such necessary expenses, purchases, 
etc. etc., which they may see fit to incur, in accordance 
with their duties herein specified or authorized, to the 
extent of the means. 

"The president and board of control should also have 
all the necessary halls, exhibition-rooms, school-rooms, 
and other apartments, suitably erected, fitted up, and 
every way prepared for the accommodation of the acade- 
my, which should be provided for on such terms and 
upon such principles of mutual accommodation, as 
would best promote the prosperity and dignity of the 
arts, and do justice to each institution, by the accom- 
modation of the members of each in every respect-^ 
which halls and the lecture-rooms are to be occupied 
' by the lecturers of each institution, in such manner as 
to accommodate the members of each, and the public, 
in a suitable and convenient mann'h^; to be regulated 
by the mutual consultation of the president and board 
of the institution, and the president and academicians 
of the academy. The exhibition and public rooms of 
each institution should also in like manner be open for 
use, under suitable regulations, of the members of both 
institutions, in the best and most convenient manner, 
and upon the most equitable and liberal principles. 

" The property or collection of the institution to con- 
sist of sculptures, bass-reliefs, and paintings, ancient 
and modem ; an extensive library of books relating to 
the fine arts, books of engravings, and engravings of 
history and mythology, portraits, etc. ; coins and medals, 
ancient and modern ; models of architecture, ancient 
and modem ; drawings of all kinds ; specimens and 
relics of antiquity of all kinds, such as vases, candela- 
bra, ancient armor, .etc. ; specimens and objects of 
natural history; also, curious specimens of the me- 
chanic's and manufacturer's arts ; models of curious 
and useful inventions and improvements, especially such 
articles of improvements as relate to the fine arts, cither 
directly or more remotely ; — all of which is to be ob- 
tained from time to time by the president and board of 
control, and arranged by them in the several buildings 
constructed and fitted up for the purpose : they should 
also regulate the times and terms of admission, and 
every other necessary preparation and duty relating to 
all parts of this kind of property : premiums should also 
be awarded annually, by both institutions, for designs, 
sculpture, models, paintings, engravings, etc. 

'' A branch of the academy should also consist of in- 
structions for, and encouragement in, valer^olor 
drawings, and an exhibition-room should be appropri- 
ated to this branch exclusively. The annual exhibition 
in London of waterKSolors is troly a splendid one, and 
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is beginning^ to attract that notice and attention, by par- 
ebasera and otherwise, which this important subject is 
entitled to; and it is a branch of the fine arts in which 
females can easily and most successfully enter into com- 
petition with the males, and the advantages to the arts 
and trades of our country, as well as in the diffusion of 
a general taste for the arts of design and imitation, 
would be immense^ as the cheapness of this mode will 
enable many more persons to possess good paintings 
executed in this beautiful manner. Another great ad- 
vantage of one or two such extensive institutions in 
our country at proper points would be, that the mem- 
bers or artists might live any where in the country, and 
yet have great advantages from them, by going there 
ouce, or occasionally ^ to study and attend the lectures, 
as medical and other students now do in the other pro- 
fessions ; thus the advantages would reach the extremes 
of the United States. 

*^ Branch institutions might be connected and estab- 
lished in other cities and villages, the president of which, 
at least, might attend the principal institution, and 
carry home much knowledge and experience in regard 
to the good management, etc., of the arts in his own 
tectionW country. 

*' Regular annual conventions should most certainly be 
held, and persons of knowledge, taste, and experience, 
in matters relating to the fine arts, should be sent to the 
large institution, either by other similar institutions, or 
•uch clubs or little associations of connoisseurs, ama- 
teurs, and artists, as might exist, or hereafter be formed 
in consequence of the inducements and advantages held 
oat by such a^system. 

'' The advantages of such conventions, annually, would 
be vary great, and the effect to raise the standard of our 
knowledge and standing in these arts, truly important. 
The principal mode to be used in accomplishing all the 
above objects, is simple and easy : it is merely this :— 
The subject must be talked over by persona of influence, 
pamphlets and newspaper essays must be written, pub- 
lic meetings, clubs and conversations must be held, and 
after the subject is fully known and understood, and a 
sufficient number of persons and artists of influence 
have embarked in the cause, and a plan similar in sub- 
etance to the above is well matured, on the broad basis 
of liberality and general accommodation; when this 
eoume should have been pursued, I have no doubt, in- 
deed I hunSf that in Philadelphia or New-York, an in- 
atitution might be formed in the course of five or ten 
years, that would be worth millions to ourconntry in its 
influence ; that would astonish the world, ; it might be 
one that would do honor to London or Paris ! There is 
no scarcity of materials for such collections, and many 
parts of Europe can supply thousands of such articles of 
vsrtu, many of which are among the best of the kind in 
the world. 

"Onemore appendage I will add to complete the whole 
scheme, and it is one which peculiarly suits the genius 
of our country, and stimulates all its citizens to action, 
as well as to give their attention promptly to a subject. 
I would ask of the State the charter for a bank, to be 
denomiBftted the ArtuU* and Mechame$^ Bank ; all the 



stockholders of which to be members of the a( 
or institution ; no person to subscribe to the stock mora 
than two thousand dollars, until the books had been kept 
open to artists, mechanics, etc., for sixty days; no per- 
son to hold any stock without being an academician or 
a shareholder in the institution ; the bank to have a 
capital of $1,000,000, with liberty to incveaseitto $S, 
000,000 ; its stock to pay no tax to the State, but te be 
i*equired annually to pay one per cent on its capital into 
the treasury of the institution for the increase of their 
works of art, and to enable them to offer premiums for 
the best performances finnually of living artists of all 
kinds ; otherwise the bank to be every way a distinct 
corporation from both the others, only having iu stock 
owned, and at all times htldf exclusively by mevih9r$ 
and shareholders in the institutions before stated.— 
Thus these institutions might be raised from the extreme 
depths of poverty and beggary, and thus they would be- 
come objects respectable in themselves, and claiming 
and even demanding, that respect, that attention, and 
that admiration, which one of the most important, use- 
ful and splendid application of the human mind and its 
faculties is capable of achieving.'' 



Orif inal. 
SAINT MARY'S CITY. 

BT 8. F. qLKKH. 

TRiseity which has ezistsBee in name now, was lilnatad aaar 
the mouth of the Saint Mary's river, in Saiat Mary^ coan^, 
Hatjlaad : aad waa not oaly the BpotwhereoB theftrat aauliva 
of MaryhiDd landed, but was also Hu first place em tkis evnli- 
nentt (perJugfein the werld^) where fteedem 0/ Rsligien woe 
UOerutedt where the Protestant aad the Kosmb Cathelk, 
enjoying their Mpamto modes of worship, liTod in hamoay 
together. A few old grave stones are all that remain of thia 
ancient city, which, at one time seat delegates to tke Oaaatai 
Assembly of Maryland. The following thoughts were snggealf 
ed by a visit to that ialeresting spot. 

O, quiet, solemn ground! more slow my feet. 

Nor break the silence of this calm retreat. 

'Twas here the pilgrim breath'd his fraedom pray'r. 

And sang to Him his pious choral air. 

No sect, with madden'd zeal strove here to biiiA, 

In fetter'd forms, the christian freeman's mind. 

Bright angels guard, and ever hover near, 

This place, where Worship felt, no more, a fear. 

Shadows of the past, roethinkt now meet my ^yet. 

As wiag'd they come from the eternal skies: 

And softly whisper in my list'ning ear^ 

How liv'd, how died ihcy while sqjonniert here : 

How bow'd they at primeval altars rear'd : 

How God they lov'd, aad as they lov'd* bow fear'd. 

Saint Mary's ! city of the dead alone 1 

Thy altars moulder'd and thy ohildiea goaa ! 

Why tmantlets thy peaceful, holy ground, 

Unmark'd, unknown, bat by the gloomy SMNUMi I 

Doth with'ri«g desolation speed ao fast, 

Her fierce destroying breath,-^her whirlwind hlaitt 

Can Purity no refuge get 7 no shield 1 

Or, must she too, share naa't dread lot» audi yi^ld t 

Yet peace ! O, lonely spot I ihj tnpqail ratt» 

Bat teUt thM aaeied, and thy p«opki bliMti 
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Orif inal. 
A DAY OUT OF THE CITY.* 

»T BI5RT F. HAtLRINOTOH. 

At, bot a day ! For thou wilt find that, even in that 
litUe period the gentle finger of fancy will rub ofi" the 
fathered rutt from thy mind, and thou wilt return to thy 
datiea a happier and a better man. But, business, 
anuint : shake off its fetters from thy mind as thou 
wooldst a garment from thy shoulders. Eject it forci- 
bly as thou wouldst an unruly tenant from thy dwellings- 
and when thou roturnestand assumest again its shackles, 
they will not pinch thee as before. Go but for a day. 

The country is not kith nor kin to the city. It owneth 
no resemblance, it scorneth comparison. It bath other 
▼oicee,— "heaven born harmonies — other pleasures, other 
joys. Seek it, thou who hast dwelt through weary years 
in the smoke, and bustle, and artifice of the city— that 
Mraight-jacket of the panting soul .' Seek it thou who 
loveat to be alone — who wouldst revel in the glory of 
uiitrpmi&elled thought. It will yield thy spirit repose, 
and thou wilt find a heartiness in thy reflections, that 
•seapeth thee in the harrassing excitement of the crowd. 
Seek it thou who hatest to be alone. There is no soli- 
tude like that which cometh over thee in the midst of 
thousands — there is no loneliness like that which with- 
•reth thy soul, when thou minglest with the throng, 
and feelest that none of all around thee careth aught for 
thee — will pause for thee, or smile upon thee, when 
•houldst thou pass away from earth, the tread of many feet 
will yet echo on the time-worn pavement, and thou wilt 
be borne through the midst to thy narrow bed, and none 
will niss thee in thy accustomed places, and no voice 
will question whither thou art gone. Nature will speak 
to thee in sweet tones of sympathy— will blend and 
aceord with thy spirit. If thou art blithe, and care sits 
lightly upon thee, thou shalt find merry voices answer- 
ing to thine, and thou shalt mark how gladness is all 
aioand thee ; and, if thou art sad, thou shalt not want 
for comfort. Oh, thou who curlest thy lip in scorn and 
a n e ore st as thou readest, thou art as a little child, that 
knows not of its own good. Thou art as one asleep—- 
thou dost not live, thou dost not abide on earth. 

Go into the country-^in the budding Spring. Thou 
•halt catch inspiration and energy from the renovation 
of nature. The spreading leaves and bursting flowers, 
shall teach thee of His goodness, who givest to unworthy 
nan, both seed-time and harvest, rain and shine; and 
thoa shalt learn to reflect, until the reflection shall be- 
come a rudder to thine existence, that the god of nature 
is the God of man— that now is the seed-time of thy 
■oul-— and as surely as the labor of the husbandman 
shall be blessed — and in good time, the yellow corn and 
waving grain shall gladden his eyes, so surely as thou 
sowest so shalt thou reap. If thy soul is as an unploughed 
and untilled field, bitter will be thy harvesting. It is a 
good thing to eommenco with nature in the budding 
Bpring-^though it be but for a day. 

Go, in the deep of Summer ; when thou art panting 

* Ths loealitlss dMcribad In the essay are in the vicinity of 
Boston. The incident is a memory of Uie psst. 
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for. something to cool the fever in thy veins, as the hart 
panteth for the water brooks— when thou art most weary 
of streets and houses, and the works ofman—- when tlw 
bright sun seems thine enemy, and thou canst almost 
curse his merry beams, revelling in their own brightness. 
Seek the depth of some tangled wood, lay thyself down 
beneath the shade of a thick leaved tree ; let a brook be 
near thee, that its tinkle may come up to thine ear as a 
soothing melody ; and if thou art wise thou shalt be hap- 
py. The song of birds shall waft tliee on the wings of 
harmony to heaven — the rustle of leaves shall whisper 
pence to thy soul — and the chirp of the bounding squii^ 
rel shall make thee dream of freedom— freedom from the 
shackles of artificial life — freedom from the selfish atten- 
tion of the crowd — freedom from the narrowness and 
callousness that have folded thy spirit in theirchilling gar^ 
ment while thou hast been in contact with thy kind. Go 
in the deep of summer ! 

Go, in ruddy Autumn ; when the white robed frost 
has stole along in the concealment of the night, and 
danced in glee over the green grass, and kissed the ver- 
dant foliage ; and hath painted tlie wide searching forest 
with hues caught and mingled from heaven's bow ! Go 
then — and thy heart shall leap within thee with delight 
at the gorgeousnesB of nature's robe. Thy pride shall 
bow itself down at the contemplation of nature's superi- 
ority in all things bright aud beautiful and good, to the 
,utmost efforts of arrogant man ; and thou shalt humble 
thyself in adoration before the majesty of the beneficent 
Creator of these bright and good and beautiful things, 
and hast given to thee senses to enjoy and a heart to ap- 
preciate. Go, I pray thee, in ruddy autumn ! 

Go too, in hoary Winter. In vain dost thou leap in 
joy when thou contemplatestthe gifu of goodness, if thy 
spirit be not more and more attuned to the purity and 
loveliness of that goodness — and winter shall be sweet 
lo thee, if thou spurnest it not. Winter was created for 
thee, as were the budding spring and blooming sumroer 
and fruit-laden autumn. Look around thee! The 
flower that sprang up and put forth its prettineso to thy 
gaze and scattered its perfume on the breeze, is no 
more; the wild wood hath shed iu verdant glories, 
and standeth in naked desolation-^the husbandman 
hath gathered his fcuiu into his gamer--a glassy coat 
envelopeth the stream, and all nature slecpeth under 
a covering of snow. Youth was thy spring-time ; didst 
thou plant the seed of virtue T Thou hast had thy 
summer heat of manhood to invigorate and expand, « id 
mature the gems within thee ; has it found thee a sloth- 
ful husbandman 1 The autumn of age will be there ; 
wilt thou gather the harvest of thy virtues in peace T 
Look around thee ! As the flower hath departed, aa 
the fruiu are garnered, so shall the frosts of decay sum- 
mon thee to render an account of thy stewardship ; and 
as the icy coat enrobeth the stream, and the mantle of 
snow envelopeth the earth, so shalt thou lie down, and 
the grave shall cover thee. That spring shall coma 
again, and the pleasant flowers, regenerate and renewed; 
and thou too shalt bloom on a fairer earth, shalt rejoiea 
hereafter in brighter sky ! Go in hoary winter time. 

Bot take thou excellent care whom thoa goast witb« 
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Avoid the grumbler as ihou wouldst a pett house. He 
will cramp thy yearnings for brighter and better things. 
His unattaaed spirit will infase its discordance into 
thine! have asoght with him. And shun too the laagh- 
er— >the scoffer at holy influences and holy things; he, 
who for a joke's sake, will profane the inner temple— 
the shrine of thy heart of hearts. Did him avaunt .' 
He may, perchance, break in upon thy musings, and 
ehase away from thee the sober calmness that should be 
in thee and over thee and around thee. Have naught 
with him. Bat above all, keep thee from that one of 
either sex, whose soul, like a shallow pool, only reflects 
the moonlight upon its surface, and has no jewels in its 
far depths ; to whom all things great and glorious are 
as commoathings-^who thinks not, sees not, feels not— 
is bat a moving clod ; ay, worse than the dull earth, for 
thai may vegetate; but one like this hath no fruitful 
germ within. Have naught, I pray thee, with one like 
this. But take with thee choice spirits — those M'hom 
then lovest— who have breasts kindred with thine 
«*in whom the electric spark, caught from thine own 
boaom, will spread and glow and illumine .' with such 
go thoa out into the country, though it be but for a day ! 

How do I love thee. Rocky Nook, thou pleasantest part 
of the pleasant village of Hingham. I will not forget 
the lesson thou hast taught. I may never see thee 
again ; but I will carry the remembrance of thee into 
the bustle of business, and it shall temper the cares of 
existence. I love thee, Rocky Nook, for thyself and thy 
sweet memories ! 

This spot, eloquent in its tale of the beautiful, I 
sought not many years agone, with companions dear, 
and kindred, as I have told thee that companions 
in iuch a scene should be. The only one of the sterner 
■ex was one whom the world had aforetime treated 
harthly, but had not embittered his spirit. He had 
seen the broad Atlantic in its fiercest wrath, when the 
thnnder broke over its mountain waves, and the light- 
ning perched on the masts of the gallant bark that bore 
Urn, and wrapt it in sheets of flame. He had ridden in 
m firail and tiny boat, on those mighty waves in that watery 
wasiia, and had watched the fiery element as it feasted 
«« the noble ship, that but now had been his home, 
while shrieks and death were around him. He had 
trod the shores of another hemisphere, where are the 
hoaiy and crumbling relics of other days and other 
men ; yet he leved better the graceful proportions of 
the wild-wood tree, |and the gurgling of the rivulet, 
than the marble column of an emperor, and the high 
Aiehed aqueduct. His pencil has wondrous power to 
ponrtray the beautiful in nature, and trace the lineaments 
of the human face divine. He was a man of a firm will, 
little brooking authority, yet kind and loving withal. 

Memory picturoth next, a fairer being, linked by the 
magic spell of love to him I have just described. She 
had an eye to see with him to whom she had vowed 
hanelf, the bright pictures all glowing around her, and 
to paint them too— -not to the sensible eye on the magic 
eanvass; but with the heaven-caught inspiration of 
poesy. And now in other lands she mingleth with the 
(reax and good of earth ; to whom her tuneful lays have 



been her heralds, and to whose souls her own is knit in 
the bonds that genius weaves around her children. 

Next Cometh a gentle creature, with a blue eye and 
auburn hair— with calmness seated on her face, and re- 
posing in her chastened smile. Gentle she was, as I 
have said— «s thou wouldst picture an angel— and with- 
in her was all that thou dost connect in thy heart with 
the images of those better beings, to whom the denizens 
of earth look up in reverence. 

And the fourth ? How shall I infuse Into my soul the 
enthusiasm, meeted to the elevation of her own spirit, 
that shall enable me to describe her. A maid with a 
dark hazel eye, with a magic in its piercing glance that 
made every nerve thrill of him that met it ; all fervency — 
all purity^-all melody— worshipping the bright and the 
beautiful— herself the type of what she so loved. 

These, were my company ; and on a sunny morning, 
we departed from the smoky city, in that moving won- 
der, a steam boat. Episodically, let me entreat thee, 
when thou wouldst take nature by the hand, look with 
horror on that four wheeled vehicle, yclept a stage. 
There is that in its creak that tells of the poor oiTspring 
of art ; and toil rises in a mist from the hides of the 
panting horses. Take thou the boat that skimmeth like 
a bird. Music is in the dash of its wheels, the bubble 
of the waters about its prow. And there is food for 
contemplation too, in the restless deep and the circling 
shore, and the sprinkled islands, and the skimming sails? 

We are at Rocky Nook; and in front of the venera- 
ble farm house where is our abiding place for the 
nonce, rises a lofty elm that hath reared itself for cen- 
turies. Already I have learned a lesson. The memory 
of man runneth not back to the day when that tree vras 
a littie thing, bending in every blast. It is not aged 
now; and the child yet unborn may shade its hoary 
head and sustain its limbs, tottering with decay, where I 
now stand ; and when I shall be of the things that were. 
I may look en those who will tell me when the frame of 
this dwelling, unshaped by art, graced the depths of the 
forest ; yet, even now, time hath dealt hardly with it, 
and a few revolving seasons will level it with the earth. 
Thus frail the handiwork of man. He lifteth himself 
up ; and forgetting that he is but dust, he laugheth in 
his pride and heweth and pileth up, and saith in his 
heart, ** How mighty am I !" Alas ! To-morrow hear- 
eth the wail for him, and as he perisheth, so perish the 
costliest labors of his hands. 

Episodically, let me again remind thee, when thou 
goest into the country, seek not the fashionable water- 
ing place, nor abide at a hotel ; though thou goest but 
for a day. Thou wilt but have leaped from Scylla into 
Charybdis. A hotel smacketh of labor and anxiety. 
Inharmonious method signaliseth all its arrangements. 
The bell that calleth the waiter, knelleth thine aspira- 
tions for freedom; thou treadest on carpets that the 
rattling loom has woven ; thou hast come to seek the 
verdant carpet that natura hath spread for thee-^the 
idle ceramonies that are the rivets of artificial society, 
will fetter thee, and steal thee away from the simplicity 
thou wouldst enjoy. How perverse is man, that in sum- 
' mer's sweetest hours, when wood and stream and hiU 
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mud nllej are mwt dev, be butaiMth to •oma ludj 
pUin, that fuhioa hath couecnted, and ihere dream- 
•Ui Ihat ba ii faKppT l ia tha midal of iba flaaniiog and 
iha gaj, ihe canlsM and tba tud — of frivolity and 
haarlleunaH, diuipalion and notbinjneii. Strange, 
ttrange '. Do not thou ui ! 

We Bra out for a morning ride, with a ctear Aj and 
a cooling b[«au, for Nanlaiket beach and the rolling 
ocean. Sixteen of lu.niBle and female, packad in abay 
cart— ay, a hay^art; wher«tora notl Of all tbingt 
whan Ihoa setkett tho country, and viiileit nature in 
her uafellsred domain, abjure all gilded and imooth 
rolling vehicle!, whether yclept carriage, chaiae, gig, or 
barouche. They harmoniu not with tba Kene. They I 
are familiar to thine eye, and thou leoit ihcin every day. j 
in thy brick dwelling in the city. Let naught of theie be| 
Dear thee, lo jog tho elbow of memory, and remind thee, 
when than wouldatmoitfargi^l. Seeklocoraolioainaome 
humble invention, though it be perchance, a hay-carl. 

How gayly ring* our laugh! How doei nature breathe 
her calm placidity into our louU! The oceaa ii before | 
u, and iuroariiinourean. Oh, mighty ocean! The 
overiiowing heart findeih no new termi in which Co 
apoeiropbiae thee, but thou art not the leii on ehiblem, 
in thy vaitneii, of the majeely, the power that created 
thee ; in thy reitleasneii, of man'i wavering heart; 
and of eternity, in thy ceaicleti roll! 

We an back at the farm-bouie, and a farmer'! meal 
it before ui. A beef ateak, fried potatoei, and home- 
brewed ale are on the table. Excellent '. Luxuriei be- 
eeufo almost unknown. A marvellout appetite have I: 
let me indulge. Ah ! here comaih a imoking whortle- 
berry puddiog. Bleiiingi oa iu parti-colored viiage: 
I fear not to partake of thee, for that ihou wilt tinge iht 
enamel of my teeth of thine own dutky hue ; for I an 
away from the carping world. 

We are back agaio. Hoaiea, goodi, carriage*, itreeii 
horaeij men, women, children and noiie uturp the plan 
of treei, lieUi, hills and silence. But memory ii tracing 
the deputed day on her imperiihable tableu. I am 
better for my pleuure of a day. 



foRwiaD, Mill forward Learning's bil 

Flooding the nations : while on avsi 

Error's •trong-holda before its paten 
Crumbla aikd disappear; and stitl the 
Impetuous tides onward and onward li 

Their ceaaeleaa flow ; 

Of IgDoraoea shall sink ; and naught remaia 
To tell the wtnld where Vice and Folly aleap, 
Save the looae wreeka which Scat apou ihe wavaa — 

fdoJa andoharma aad maay a namaleaa tbiog 
Onca prised, but valnelesa. ! vbo would slay 
Those glorious billows T Who from out the graves 

Of ages, would (be forms of darknesii bring 
Which once o'er Eaitb uiarped nnboundod away 1 
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Alone, bow alone, on the billow. 
How sadly my tboughla do ntun ; 

To droop like some low moaning willow. 
That weeps o'era worth chorithed us. 

Bright crested the waves now are voicing, 
A welcome of joy to their home ; 

Unheeded by me 'a their nijoieing, 
As far, far from thee I do roam. 

But soon (hall our fond bark, returning. 
In aympalh; wreathe the bright foam, 

While each element gallantly spuming, 
That check* the embrace of my home. 

On our favorite aeat when you litten 

The wind in lempeaiuous roar. 
Think my eyes then, with pleasure do gUiiai 

For I'm noaring our dear native aboie. 



And when, with a h.uhii 

The waves aiog a fond lullaby 
Think, that over that beautiful oi 

They bear thee my heart's dsa 
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Original. 
THE RADISH-GIRL. • 

BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

** A maiden never bold 

or spirit, so still and quiet, that her motion 

Blosb'd at itself. Her smoothness— 

Her silence and her patience 

Spealc to the people and they pity her." 

«* Radishes— tea radishes 7" An overstrained bat 
sweet voice uttered this familiar cry in one of the upper 
streets of oar city, and a little girl, who was toiling be- 
neath the weight of an overflowing basket, drew back 
to the railing of a lofty mansion, that iu mistressi a su- 
perb young woman, might pass from her carriage to the 
street door. The pavement was damp, and the lady 
hesitated for a moment before she left the carriage. 
The small satin-clad foot lingered on th^ first step as 
she was about to descend, when the glad voice of a 
child broke from the drawing-room window above. 

"Bobby, Bobby, I say, come, open the door this 
minute. Mamma is here, all in the rain !" 

Mrs. Staples looked up. A beautiful young head, 
covered all over with short brown curls was thrust out 
into the rain, and a hand, scarcely larger than a good- 
sized rose-leaf, was busy as a young humming-bird waft- 
ing kisses from one of the sweetest little mouths that 
ever answered the kiss of a mother. 
♦ " Come, mamma, I'm in such a huiry " — cried the dear 
little rogue, leaning eagerly over the cill and lavishing 
her kisses more profusely on the damp air — "Oh! I 
do wish you— there, Bobby's opened the door— run up 
quick — papa is here .'" 

A fine boy had opened the door, and stood in the pas- 
sage waiting his mother's approach. Mrs. Staples de- 
scended from her carriage with a careless but very grace- 
ful movement, and hurried across the wet stones, hold- 
ing up the folds of her dress, but with her eyes raised to 
the cherttb-face bending in its beauty above her. In the 
hurry of her movemenu a snpetb cashmere shawl had 
fallen loosely from her shoulders and swept along the 
muddy pavement as she passed. 

" Lady, your shawl will be spoiled," said the soft, 
humble voice that had so feebly cried radishes a moment 
before. 

The little girl had set down her basket, and stood 
half shrinking at her own boldness, holding up the rich 
and soiled drapery. There was something in the voice 
that appealed furoibly to the generous heart of the lady. 
She flung the shawl over her arm, and bent her eyes 
with a feeling of benevolent interest on the little maiden. 
She was very young, gentle and timid in her appearance, 
and altogether more delicate and lovely than those poor 
children usually are who follow her wearisome calling. 
Her dress might be described by the emphatic word 
poverty-stricken, yet it was tidy, and a natural grace 
dwelt about her person, which the frock of striped 
worsted and coarse woolen shawl rendered but the mora 



remarkable. Two braids of rich black hair fell on either 
shoulder from beneath a little quilled hood which 
scarcely shadowed a face of such gentle and touching 
loveliness, that the heart ached while looking on it. 
There was privation and suflering in every sweet linea- 
ment. Mrs. Staples dwelt on the large sad eyes that 
sunk beneath her gaze, on the moist lashes and the 
tremulous spirit that lived around the small mouth, till 
her heart warmed toward the humble child. 

" Poor thing," she said, drawing forth her purse, 
" take this, and go down into the basement ; you seem 
1 half perished." 

The girl looked wistfully on the piece of silver ex- 
tended to her, but she did not take it. 

" I— I would rather not take the money, lady, but if 
you will buy some radishes with it, I shall be $o glad !" 
She ran to her basket and held it eagerly up with 
both bands as she spoke. The radishes were nncom- 
monly fine, and their slender scarlet spikes ley among 
the tufied leaves with a most tempting freshness, yet 
it was almost dark, and her basket teemed to the 
brim. Not one bunch had the poor child sold through 
that wet and dreary day. 

Mrs. Staples smiled at the earnest way in which the 
little trafficker lifted her merchandize up the steps, but 
there was compassion in the smile. 

" Go down to the basement," she said, kindly, "and 
the cook will take some of you. William," she added, 
tnrning to the footman, " conduct her down, and see 
that she is quite warm and comfortable before she goes 
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* A picture now exhibited at the Apollo, of a little girl with a 
basket of radishes on her arm, was taken as a snbject for this 
•ketch. It is the work of .Mr. C. Ver Bryck, a young artist of 
much promise. 



away 

The man cast a sapereilious glance toward the coach- 
man, and turned with a shrug to obey his lady's orders. 

" Mother, let me take her down," cried the boy who 
bad opened the door, his fine eyes kindling at the sup- 
pressed insolence of the menial, " /am not ashamed to 
lift her radishes." 

He bounded down the steps as he spoke, and taking 
the basket from the giri he swung it round with a 
flourish to his own arm. There was manliness and 
grace in the action which might have befitted a much 
older person, and his air of protection was most amu- 
sing as he opened the gate and held it, that the humble 
radish-girl might pass down the area. 

" Mamma, why don't you come?" cried the impa- 
tient little Sarah, letting herself down the ttaira with 
both hands and feet, that she might hasten her mother's 
progress. 

Mrs. Staples stood thoughtfully in the hall, for her 
heart yearned strangely toward the forlorn child whom 
she had just sent from her presence, but when the voice 
of her own darling aroused her, a beautiful smile lighted 
up her face, and she hastened toward the suin with an 
impatient fondness, which nothing but a warm-hearted 
mother can appreciate. The lovely child scrambled op 
from her knees, and with the bound of a yoang fawn, 
leaped half way down the stairs into her mother's arms. 
Her musical laughter rang through the hall while she per- 
formed the exploit, broken into a richer soand by the 
kisses which she lavished over her mother's face* as she 
bore her to the drawing-room. 
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In the back basement of a gloomy wooden build iocr, 
in the lower end of Cherry Street, sat an aged couple at 
Bight^fall, on the day when our humble heroine is pre- 
sented to the reader. The room was damp, low and 
dark, with no other furniture than a couple of rode 
chairs, and a deal*taUe, on which were arranged a half 
doien unmatched cups and saucers, a broken plate or 
two, and a tea-pot with the spout broken off in the mid- 
dle, all scrupulously washed and piled together beneath 
a clean crash towel, as if they had not been called in 
use for many a day, A brown platter which stood upon 
a shelf which ran above the table, contained the only 
appearance of food to be seen in the wretched dwelling, 
a bone of bacon thrice picked, and retained, probably, 
from the wretched desire to possess something in the 
shape of food, though that something were but a mockery. 
A straw bed was made up on one corner of the floor, 
and partook of the general neatness of the room. The 
sheets were of linen, and the covering, a patch-work 
quilt, formed of rich, old-fashioned chintz, was nicely I 
turned under the edges. One might have known how I 
precious that quilt was in the eyes of the possessor, by 
the care taken to preserve it. 

The old couple drew their chairs closer together on 
the hearth-stone, and looked wistfully into each other's 
faces as the darkness gathered around about them, while 
the rain beat upon the walks without with increasing 
violence. 

"Come, cheer up," said the woman, with a vain 
effort at dheerfulness, pressing her withered fingers on 
the hand of her partner, which had fallen with liittless ' 
apathy on his knee. ''Poor Lucy would have been 
home long before this if she had done any thing ; she 
will be cold and wet ; don't let us look so — so hungry 
when she comes in." 

"Yes, poor child, she will be wet and wretched 
enough," mattered the old man in a broken voice ; and 
he passed his hand over his eyes and flung a handful of 
shavings and chips on the smouldering fire, from a pile 
which lay in the chimney comer. The blaze flashed up 
and revealed the pale, haggard faces which bent over 
it, with painful distinctness. Tliey were sharp, wrin- 
kled and meager with lack of sustenance. The lips of 
both were thin and blue, and there was a fixed expres- 
sion about them, which told how firmly they had born 
with suffering. The man looked anxiously into the face 
of his wife, and turned his head away again with a 
groan. There was a look of intense keenness about 
her sunken eye— of suffering and hunger that bowed the 
old man*s fortitude to the earth. It was a picture of 
terrible famine, and yet patience and affection flung a 
thrilling beauty over it. 

The man gave one more agonized glance at his wife, 
and rose to his feet. 

" God of Heaven !" he exclaimed, wringing his hands 
and looking wildly about the room, " you are starving 
to^ath, and I have nothing to give you !*' 



bread, yesterday. Let us try the bone again ; if 
could but get the least morsel, we might stand it dll 
morning. 

The husband went to the table and scraped the bone 
till it was white as ivory beneath his knife. With all his 
effort, but a few dried particles of meat were obtained ; 
but he bore them to her with something of cheerfulness ; 
there was more than he had expected. 

" There is scarcely a mouthful, but it will keep you 
alive," he said. 

She kept her eyes resolutely turned from the plate. 
" Take a part yourself, and give me what is leli ; I can 
w4it." 

The old man's bony fingers quivered for a moment 
over the scant morsel, and then be dashed his hand 
away and thrust the plate into his wife's lap. 

" I don't need it. I am not hungry ; eat, if you would 
not die." 

The famished woman turned her eyes on the frag* 
ments and clutched them like a bird of prey. In one' 
in.Htant they wero devoured ; then, as if frightened at 
her voracity, she lifted her glowing eyes to her husband's 
face with a look of touching appeal. 

" I could not help it. I meant to have left some, but 
there was so little !— If we had but one mouthful more !" 

She looked eagerly about the room, for ike taste of 
food had made her almost ravenous. Suddenly she 
sunk back to her chair and laughed hysterically. 

"The radishes, John; if she dont sell any we can 
eat them ; there will be enough for all. I wish she would 
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come. 

" You forget that the kind woman in the next room 
lent us the money to buy them with ; how can we pay 
her?" replied tho man, looking sorrowfully upon the 
eager face of his wife. The poor woman buried her 
thin face in her hands, and tears stole silently through 
her fingers. 

" You mdy sell the quilt to-morrow," she said, ogaia 
lifting her face piteously to his, " I will not say a word 
against it again. It was my mother's, but we cannot 
starve to death — that poor child and all." 

As she spoke, footsteps were heard in the passage. 
She started up with the eagerness of a famished hound 
and flung open the door. A tall man, marked by that 
most unfit badge of servitude for an Americon, a hat- 
band of woven silver, pushed by her, and setting a bas- 
ket down on the floor, stood gazing with a look of min- 
gled arrogance and pity about the comfortless room. 
The little radish-girl, whose light foouieps had been 
lost in his heavier tread, stood just within the door, with 
the rain dripping from her hood down the heavy braids 
of her hair; her little hands were clasped, and 
her large, glad eyes wandered alternately from her 
grandparents to the basket, while her lips trembled 
with eagerness to speak the joy which she was yet too 
shy to express before a stranger. The man gave another 
look at the old couple, who stood with their keen eyea 
riveted on the basket, then turning carelessly on hia 



The poor woman lifted her head and tried to smile, '' heel he left the room, whistling an air and brushing th* 

but the effort was heart-rending. i| rain from the sleeve of his livery-coat. We inveigh 

" No, no, I am not very hungry ; you remember thff :! against the arrogance of the rieh leveled against tha 
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poor ; but th« insolence of the poor to the poorer ib far 
more common and a thousand tiroes less excusable ; it 
is like quarrels in the same householdi which even a 
community of interest cannot always prevent. 

The moment Mrs. Staples' servant left the room, all 
the delight which had kindled up the little radish-girl's 
features broko from her tongue. She sprang forward 
and flung back the covering from the basket Her ea- 
ger little bands shook, her eyes grew beautifully bright, 
and no fairy telling down gold and rubies to a favorite, 
ever looked half so lovely as that happy child when she 
revealed the contents of her basket before her famished 
grandparents, who had fallen on their knees beside it. 
Her voice broke through the room like the melody of 
birds rejoicing together when the trees are in blos- 
som. 

" See, grandpapa, see ! — a beef steak — a great large 
thick beefsteak! — and pickles and bread. Oh, dear! 
that nice little gentleman has put back a bunch of rad- 
ishes, the very best. Do look, grandma, here is some 
tea in this paper — real good green tea — and sugar and 
—why, grandpa, is that you crying so? Dear, dear 
grandma, don't sob in that dreadful way. How can 
you f — ^I*m so happy. Why, as true as I live, if I an'i 
crying myself all the time ! Now an't it strange that we 
should all cry because we've got something to eat. I 
can't help it tho' — indeed J can't ; can you, grandpa ? 
I — I believe I shall die, I'm so happy !" 

The excited little creature dropped the paper of tea 
from her trembling hands as she uttered the last words, 
and flinging herself on the old woman's bosom, lay 
bathed in tears and shaking like an aspen leaf, literally 
overcome with happiness. While her clinging arms 
were about the grandame's neck, the poor woman con- 
trived to break a piece of bread from one of the loaves, 
and greedily devoured it, amid her caresses. Joy is 
as restless as grief; Lucy soon started to her feet again. 

** But I have not shown you all. I have got money 
to pay Mrs. Miles, and a dollar besides. Don't eat 
much, because we will have such a supper in a few 
minutes. I'll get three cent's worth of charcoal, and 
borrow a gridiron, and — and— don't eat half enough be- 
fore I come back, because of the supper." 

The little girl ran out of the room as she uttered this 
last injunction, and her step was heard like the leap of 
a deer as she bounded through the passage. When she 
returned, a loaf of the bread had disappeared ; the old 
couple were in each other's arms, weeping and utter^ 
Ing fragments of prayer and blessings and thanksgiving. 
It was a beautiful picture for the best feelings of the 
human heart— gratitude to God and to his creatures, 
■bed a holiness over it. 

Lucy bustled about, and a delicious meal was soon 
spread. The table was drawn toward the fire, and a 
tallow candle which she had purchased, together with 
the charcoal, shed a comparatively cheerful light over 
the humble group, as they partook of the first regular 
meal after many weeks of privation. Lucy was by far 
too happy for thoughts of her own hunger. Though 
she tried to eat quietly, at every second mouthful she 
would lay down her fork, and lift her face with a 



sweet look of aflection to her grandparents, who wer* 
partaking eagerly of the food before them* Her little 
hand was ready as a humming-bird among « dunp of 
flowers, in heaping the empty plate, and in fiUiQg the 
exhausted cup as fast as the old woman could drain it. 

" Does it taste good, grandpa — oh, grandma, is it Bot 
nice to have tea once more T" she was continually in- 
quiring, with the eager happiness of a child as she was, 
till the old people began to eat leisurely, and to eelect 
their food as those whose appetites are folly satisfied. 

" Now, Lucy, my child, let us hear how yon cana by 
all these good things," said the old man, at last, push- 
ing back his plate and supporting his elbow on the ta- 
ble, while his chin rested in the palm of one hand, and 
his eye dwelt fondly on the sweet young face of hie 
grand-daughter, '' come, your grandmother will listen 



now 



If 



The little girl tried to school her face to the dignified 
seriousness of a story-teller, but spite of herself, the lit- 
tle mouth would dimple, and tears and smiles struggled 
in her large black eyes, like clouds and sunshine on an 
April sky. 

" WeU," she said, shaking back the braids of her hair, 
and folding her hands resolutely in her lap, " don*t ask 
me aay questions till I have done, and I will tall you all 
about it just as it happened. I did not like to tell you 
bow much afraid I was to go out this morning, for I 
thought may be you might want to go instead of me, 
and I thought perhaps that walking in the damp and 
calling out so loud might set you to coughing again. So 
I made believe as bold as a lion, till I got oat of sight 
of the house, and then I could hardly keep from cry- 
ing, I felt so strangely. I believe it just the sort of 
feeling that the * Babes in the Woods ' had, only I 
had no brother with me, and it is a great deal more 
lonesome to wander round among lots of men and w<^ 
men that you never saw before, than to be lost among 
the green trees where the sunshine comes laughmg 
through the leaves, and flowers peep op from the soft 
moss, where birds are hopping about, singing and chirp- 
ing in the bushes— dear little birds — such as covered 
the poor babes over with leaves, and — and— finally, 
grandpa, as I was saying, I think that I felt a great 
deal worse off than they did, for when they grew hun- 
gry, there were plenty of backberries that they had aa 
much right to pick as any body ; but I was dreadful 
hungry-— I was, indeed, though I would not own it to 
you, and every step I took there were nice cakes and 
tarts and candies in the windows, just as if the people 
had put them there to see how biui they could make ma 
feel. Well, I tried to call out radishes, but the tears 
almost choaked me, and I could hardly make the 
least noise at first, and when I did it was such a strange 
hoarse scream, just like a frightened bird. But I be- 
gan low, and called out louder and louder, till I am cer- 
tain somebody must have heard me, besides, I went 
close to the basement windows sometimes, and scream- 
ed radishes, radishes, till I could not call any long|(r ; 
but no one took the least notice. I was very faint and 
tired with carrying the basket, and may be my voice 
j sounded louder to myself than to any body else. Once 
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a Udy knocked on the window. My heart tprang^ into 
ray mootfa, for I thought she wanted me to stop, but a 
great •tout woman, with tueh a voice, turned a corner 
jaac that minote, and she poshed by me aa I was going 
down the area, and the lady bought fonr bunches of her. 
I felt the tears come up from my heart, but I would not 
let the radish-woman see me cry, she looked after me 
in aoch a hateful manner, and laughed so when I drag- 
ged along with my heavy basket. 

''It was long after noon, and I had gone down Madi- 
flOB Street and across clear to the North River side, 
without selling one single bunch of radishes. My heart 
grew heavier and heavier, till it lay like a stone in my 
boeom, for I thought of you, so hungry and in such 
trouble, aad of the money which you had borrowed of 
Mrs. Miles. I was getting more faint and hungry every 
minnto, and I thought my heart would break at last, 
for I was so tired that I had to hold to the iron railings 
te keep from falling on the pavement. I don't know ez- 
•otly where I was, but somewhere near Broadway a 
young gentleman went by me very fast, for it was be- 
giaatng to rain. He looked hard at me, but a great 
many had done so before, and I should not have minded 
it, bat be turned back in a slow, thinking way, and af- 
ter looking at me a minute, very kindly told me to go with 
fain a little while, and he would take me out of the rain. 

*' I thought, perhaps, that the gentleman kept house, 
aad wanted some radishes for tea; so I was very glad 
te follow him; besides, he had such a kind, pretty way 
of speaking, that I could not have helped it if I had 
wanted te; it seemed natural to do as he bade me. 
Well, be walked on till we came to a block of new 
buildings in a street near Broadway. All around the lower 
windows and the doors was solid stune. A little black 
plate was by the side of the door which he took me 
through, and on it was written in beautiful yellow 
letters the name of C. Ver Bryck, Portrait Painter. 
I did not know what it meant at first, but after^ 
ward I found out it was the name of the young gen- 
tleman who took me there, Mr. Ver Bryck-»-a queer 
name, is'a*t it t I should not have known how to pro- 
nounee it, but that I heard it so many times after I got 
ia. We went up a great high row of stairs, and along 
a passage, till we came to a door which had another 
piaee of black like that on the outside, with the same 
name on it, and a little slate hung by it covered over 
with writing. 

** Mr. Ver Bryck opened the door. Oh, what a grand 
room it was ! There was a fine carpet on it, and nice 
tables covered over with brushes and little boxes and 
dear beautiful images, white as snow, and flinging their 
arras up, as if they wanted to play with one ; and all 
aroond the walls were places where it seemed as if 
you were looking out of doors. You could see moun- 
taine that looked as if they melted away into the blue 
sky, and trees with large heavy limbs, that seemed as 
if tbey would break down with heaps of leaves, with 
soft grassy places about the rooM, besides rivers that 
wound toward you, so deep and clear, aad cows lying — 
the laay things— on the banks. I caa*t give you the least 
idea how beautiful it all was. I should have though 



myself in the woods, but for the ladies and gentlemen 
that stood round the edges of the floor so handsome and 
dressed so beautifully with square things that looked 
like gold all round them. They every one, seemed 
staring at me as I went in. This frightened me so that 
I ran into the passage to come away, bat Mr. Ver 
Bryck followed me, and wanted to know what I was 
afraid of; I began to cry, and told him I did not like to 
go among so many grand people. He looked at a 
young gentleman who came to the door to see what the 
matter was, and they both smiled, and told me not to 
b€ afraid, for the gentlemen and ladies I had seen were 
only pictures. I did not know how that could be, for 
the pictures in books don't look like breathing people 
as they did, but I was afraid they would think me baby- 
ish to be frightened when they were so good natuied, 
so I followed them into the room. 

He took roe up to an old gentleman with a bald- 
head, who sat reading a great book through his specta- 
cles. A nice old gentleman he was, and so still, ha 
did not once lift his eyes from the book, though I stood 
iMtween him and the light. I was not in the least 
afraid of him, for he looked kind and pleasant ; but 
when I was told to touch his hand, I held back, for it 
did not seem right for a little girl like me to take such 
a liberty. They both laughed when I told them so ; but 
they would make me touch the hand which lay on the 
book, and as true as I live, grand])a, it was like 
touching a board ! That was what they called a 
picture too, but it looked as much like a living roan as 
you do this minute. I did not think so much of the 
others being pictures when I come to look at them very 
close. But that old gentleman with the book and spec- 
tacles, I don't really know what to think of it. Yet^* 
But if I stop to tell you all 1 saw, it will be twelve 
o'clock before I get through. Mr. Ver Bryck came to 
me while I was looking about, and made me stand just 
where the light came in from the upper part of a win- 
dow. He sat down by a couple of shining sticks that 
stood up from the floor like a great A, and put some-< 
thing that looked like a wide lace-frame with a cloth 
nailod over it, on the little pegs that were fastened to 
the sticks, then he looked in my face so long that I 
grew almost ashamed and wanted to turn my head 
away; but he began to draw marks on the cloth, and 
after the first I did not mind it, for he only looked up 
quick once in a while, and then marked away like any 
thing. I had forgotten all about being tired or hungry 
till then ; but standing still so long put me in mind of 
it, and I began to grow faint and dizzy, till the room 
went round and round. I did not remember any more 
till Mr. Ver Bryck was lifting me from the carpet.-— 
When I told him that I was tired and very hungry, he 
looked serious, as if he pitied me, and the other gentle- 
man said, * Poor thing I poor thing !' and went out of 
the room as fast as he could. In a little while he came 
back with a handful of cake and a cranberry-tart. He 
was almost out of breath, and his hand trembled like 
any thing, When he put them in my lap. I cried so that 
I could not thank him. He did not seem to mind it, 
though; but smiled and looked happy when ho saw 
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how ftft I eat. I wan tod to have laved •ome for you, 
hut tbey were looking at roo and I was ashanaed. 

" In a little while I rtood up again, as strong as could 
he. You can*t think how fast Mr. Ver Bryck worked 
with a little brush, which ho took from the table. His 
eyes grow brighter and brighter every time he looked 
up. I am sure it must make people very happy to 
paint pictures — don't you think so, grandpa f 

" At last he gave me this half dollar, and told me to 
oome again sometime when you could spare me. My 
heart jumped into my mouth when I saw the money, 
hut I did not know as it was right to take it for doing 
nothing, but stand still in a beautiful room. He would 
not hear what I hod to say, but put the money into my 
hand, and told me to be a good girl and to oome 
again. 

** When I went out, my basket did not seem half so 
heavy as it had ; and though I had money enough to pay 
Mrs. Miles, I was determined to sell some radishes. 
You can't think how much courage that cranberry tart 
and the cake gave me. I called loud enough, I am 
•are, but nobody seemed to want radishes for tea; and 
I was getting down-hearted again, when a carriage 
stopped at the pavement just when I was passing; and 
one of the most beautiful ladies that ever you set eyes 
OB, came down the steps and was going into a house; 
hot a dear little girl put her head out of the window, 
aad while looking up, the lady forgot her shawl, and it 
dragged in the mud. I can't think how I ever come to 
be so bold ; but before I thought what I was doing, the 
shawl was in my hand, and I was saying something, but 
I can't remember what. The lady spoke very, very 
kindly to me and sent me down stairs, where 1 found 
four or five women at work. One of them was buying 
some of my radishes, whea the lady sent for me to come 
np to her room. I never saw so many beautiful things 
in my life as I saw in that room. The carpet looked 
as if bushels and bushels of dasies and tulips and roses 
hod been matted into it, and my feet sunk down softly, 
as I walked. It was like trending on Spring moss, 
when the Mny blossoms are just beginning to peep 
through it. I saw things to sit down on, covered over 
with silk and green leaves, and bunches of grapes 
eeemed growing all over them. There were stools and | 
eoshions and chairs, all of silk and beautiful wood, and 
a bunch of fiuit lay on each one of them. You know 1 1 
had been cheated with pictures once, or I should cer- 
tainly have thought the grapes and the peaches and the 
apricots, were good to eat, they looked so natural. 
Four of those things which the gentleman called land- 
scapes, hung on the walls, and it seemed like sundown 
in the room, for it appeared to me that more than a 
hundred yards of the thickest and heaviest silk hung 
about the windows. Oh, grandma, I do wish you could 
•ee that room, I am certain you would stare as much as 
J did. 

" After all, the most beautiful thing in the room was 
the lady herself, and the sweet little girl, who lay with 
ker curly head on one of the cushions I have told you of, 
at her mother's feet. 1 remember it very well, for her 
cheek lay against the picture of a rose, and it was so 



red you could hardly tell the difference. A gentleman 
was sitting in a great easy chair, but I did not lika to 
look at him, he was so tall and had such a proud way 
when he moved. And there was a nice boy, almoet a 
young gentleman, so handsome and so polite } but I had 
seen him before— be carried my radishes into the base- 
ment for me. There they all set, looking as happy and 
contented as if they had'n't frightened me to death by 
sending for me to go up there. Ob, how I trembled, 
when I first went in ! But the lady called me to her fo 
softly, and smiled in a sweet way, which made her look 
a thousand limes more beautiful whilesbe talked tome} 
and in a few minutes I was not in the least afraid to 
speak. She made me tell her all about yon and about 
my father and mother's dying, and— and — I don*t like 
to talk it all over again, but I told her every thing. 
She almost cried once or twice, and the young gentle- 
man did cry in real earnest. When I had done, he went 
to his mother, and put his arm round her neck, I heard 
him say — 'Do take her, mamma, she is so pretty, and 
there is bo much feeling in her story.' 

" The mother looked at tho gentleman, who sat in the 
easy chair, and then he asked me a few qoestiona. At 
the first sound of bis voice, I began to tremble all over, 
like a leaf; but somehow, he did not seem to proud 
when he was speaking, and I made out to answer him 
very well. He turned to the lady and made a motion 
with his hand, which seemed to say, ' sho is a nice, 
honest little girl, and you may take her.' The lady then 
told me to bring you and grandma to see her, to-morrow; 
and if you liked, I should stay with her, to ' help about 
house;' and she would give me goed wages, and be kind 
to me, if I deserved iu She said, that if you and grand- 
ma proved the kind of people that I had told her of, 
you should have a room in one of her husband's bouses, 
all for nothing, and that she would help me support you. 
A great many kind things she said, but I was so full of 
happiness, that I scarcely heard them. I am sure I 
don't know how I got down stairs, but the woman had 
taken all my radishes. The money was ready for me, 
done up in a paper ; and there the basket stood, filled 
just as you see it — so heavy I could not have carried it 
home for the life of me. I suppose the lady had ordered 
the footman — I believe they called him that— to come 
home with me, but he seemed awful surly about it ; and 
I begin to think, from what I have seen to-dsy, that a 
real gentleman is a thousand times better natored and 
more free, than one who don't know whether he is one 
or not. Why, grandpa, have you gone to sleep while I 
was talking 7" 

The old man's face was buried in his hands, and he 
was lost in deep emotion, such as the grateful ChristiaD 
alone can feel. At length, he lifted his face and clasp- 
ing his hands on the table, spoke his gratitude in the 
solemn and beautiful words of scripture. " I have been 
young and now I am old, yet have I never seen the 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread." Tbert 
was a depth and fervency in the old Christian's voiee, 
solemn even as the words he uttered. The little radish- 
girl bowed her head on her bosom, and the grandmother 
uttered a sweet and gentle amen. 
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Tkt b»rq«» tlni bdd aprioM weatdew*, 

The •weeping weTet rolled od, 
And what iru Eof lMd*f f lortoae erown 

to him whe wept a eon 3— ^bmams. 

Thk oBrliMt dawning of a Deeembar'a morning bad 
aoi jet Unged the eastern ekyi when in the port of Bor^ 
flenr the itirriag bustle which precedes an embarcation 
broke badly on the ear of all who were on foot at that 
nnseemly hour ; nor were these few in number, for all 
the population of that town— far more considerable than 
it appears at present, when mightier cities, some ren- 
dflire4 so by the gigantic march of commerce, some by 
the puissant and creative hands of military despotism, 
haTO sprung on every side into existencOi and over- 
•hadofred its aatiqiie renown— -were hastening through 
the narrow streeu towards the water's edge. The 
aEMoy-paned stone4atticed casementa gleamed with a 
thousand lights, casting a cheerful glare over the motley 
roultiiude, which swarmed before them, with all the 
firoUc naerriment of an unwonted holyday. All classes 
and all ranks might there be seen, of every age and seai — 
Baiooa and Lords of high degree, clad in the rich attires 
of a faaJf-barbarous yet gorgeous age, mounted on 
splendid horses, and attended by long retinues of armed 
aiid Uveried vassals^— ladies and demoiselles of birth and 
beauty curbing their Spanish jennets, and casting side- 
long looks of love toward the favored knights, curvet- 
ting in the conscious state of proud humility beside their 
bridle*ieiDS-'*as dearly visible^as at high noon, in the 
broad radianoe of the torches, that accompanied their 
progress ; while aU around them, and behind, crowded 
the humbler throng of mariners, and artisans, with 
here a solemn burgher, proud in his velvet pour- 
point and his golden chain !-^uid there a barefoot 
monk, lar prouder in his frock of sackcloth and his 
knottedgirdle!— and ever and anon a group of merry 
BMudens with their high Norman caps, and shortgopons 
of particolored serge crowding around the jongleur t 
witli hie ape and gittem ; or pressing on to hear the 
loftier professor^ of the get-«e*«ii««, girded with sword 
and dagger in token of his gentle blood, and followed by 
his boy bearing the harp, which then had power to win, 
aot with the low-born and vulgar thiong, but with the 
Boiile ami the fair, high £avor for its wandering masted— 

* The title given by the chronielera to this itl-ftted vetiel it 
the meeelM Mtf, the latter wetdiwlBr tiie old Freneh Ibrthe 
modern torm, wbleh we have •ubetitnled. Biiif ularly eneoa h 
^ nneleet word sorvivea as the name of a pieeo of antique cold 
phtonsedeHed Mkeaeliip, in which theaaphtaeor the rvfwi 
table are Mrved ia the hif h ooremoaialflof the ceurt of Franoek 

t The jaggler of the middle aces, who like the street musi- 
elaas>eC the pte i e n t liaie wsfwBMetly Savofaida 1^ bnth, gen- 
erally carried with then the ape or marmoset, even to this day 
their companion, and added to their feats of strength and sleight 
ef hand both mhuinlsgraad asusic 



X The#ei-s ritnst , so earlv as the eoeiBMneenwac ef the eea- 
tory of which we write, had its degrees, its colleges, and its pro- 
HtNors, who iheegh Hlaeraets and dependant for their rabris- 
teneo on their iastrameat and voies, sonsidered war ao less 
their trade than Rong, esteeming themselves, and moreover ad- 
AMsd by other* l» hele the fhUeatmsssk taaHMMo, 
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The eoaru and thorooghfaiet of the old to wn f or it 
was old even then— by slow degrees grew silent and de* 
sorted i and, ere the son was well above the wave, th« 
multitudes which thronged them had roUed downward 
to the port, and stood ia dense ranks gasiog on lU ealtt 
and sheltered basia. Glorious, indeed, end lovely woe 
the sight when the first yellow rays straamod over the 
still waters'— they waked the distant summits of the faille 
behind the town into a sodden life; they kissed tlw eietK 
of every curling ripple that dimpled with its " iaaone- 
rable laughter" the azure faee of ocean ; but more than 
all they seemed to dwell upon two coble barques, which 
lay, each riding at a aiogle anohor, at a short arrow-ahot 
from the white sands that girt as with a silver frame the 
liquid mirror of the harbor. Fashioned by the best skill 
of that early day, and ornamented with the most lavish 
splendor, though widely different from the floating ea»» 
ties of modern tiiaes, those vessels, the picked cniisera 
of the British navy were in their structure no leas pio- 
turesque, than in their deooratioo royally magnificent. 
I<ong, low and buoyant they floated lightly as birds epoa 
the surface^their open waists already bristBog with 
the long oars by which, after the fashion of the &»- 
man galley, they were propelled in serene weather— 
their masts clothed with the wings which seemed in 
vain to woo the breeze — their elevated stems and 
forecastles biasing with tapestries of gold and silver- 
reflected in long linos of light, scarce broken by the 
dancing ripples. The larger of the two bore on her 
foresail blasoned in gorgeous heraldry the arms of £ng« 
land— •the second, somewhat smaller, hot if anything 
more elegant in her proportions, and fitted with a nicer 
taste although less sumptuous, was pointed while from 
stem to stern, her oars, fifty in number, of the same spot* 
less hue were barred open the blades with silver, and 
on her foresail of white canvass overlaid with fignred 
damask were unnNight among a glittering profusion ef 
devices in <tharactera of silver, the words *'La Blanches 
Navire." Beyond them in (he outer bay a docen shipe 
or more were dimly seen, through the mist wreaths 
whieh the wintry sun was gradually scattering, their 
canvass hanging in festoons from their long yardarms, 
and their decks crowded not with mariners alone but 
with the steel-elad forms of men at arms and archers, 
the galhmt tiarn of the third Norman who had swayed 
the deeciaies of England. The you ngest son ef the saga* 
ciouseenqQeror,after the death of the Red King, by arare 
union of aodaeiiy and conning, Henry, had seiKed the 
soeptie of the £sir island-^the hereditary right of his ro-> 
roantic, generous end gallant brother, who with the fee* 
datoriee of his Norman duchy was waging war upoa the 
Sarnoea, aegiectful of bis own and of his subjects' inter* 
eet alike, beoeaib the bmrning son of Syria. Already 
firmly seated in his usurped dominion ere Robert re- 
tamed homeward, nor yet contented with his ill-gained 
Buprenmey, he bed wrung from the bold erasader, part* 
ly byforee hot more by A«od, hie continental realms; 
and adding tvovity, which scarce con be conceived, to 
violence and fiaod deprived bin of heaven's choicest 
UeMiog, fight, and east him— «f laie the most renown* 
ed aaa gierietia kmgbt it Ctniatewiem—* mtseiab|ft 
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•jelMf eaptiw into the towera of Cardiff, his dangvoii 
while be lifed, and after death his tomb. No retribu* 
tive jattioe had discharfed its thundert apon the fuilty 
one^no g^loom sat on his smooth and lordlj brow, no 
tlmrns had larked beneath the eirele of Henty's blood- 
booght diadem. Fortaae had smiled on every efibrti 
had granted OToiy wish, however wild, had sanctioned 
every enterprise, however dobions or desperaie-*he 
never had known sorrow-— and from his restless ener^ 
getio sool remorse and penitence were banished by the 
ineessant turmoil of ambition, and the perpetual excite- 
ment of snooess. And now his dearest wish had been 
aooomplished— the most especial aim and object of his 
life perfected with such absolute security that his insa- 
tiate sool was satisfied. Absolute lord of England, and 
undisputed ruler of the fair Cotentin, he had of late dis- 
armed the league which .for a time had threatened his 
security, detaching from the cause of France the pow- 
erfitl Count of Anjou, whose daughter, the most lovely 
lady, and the most splendid heiress of the time, he had 
seen wedded to his first-bom, and his favorite, William. 
The previous day he had beheld the haughty barons 
tender the kiss of homage and swear eternal loyalty to 
the young heir of England, Normandy, and Anjou— the 
previous night he had sat glad and glorious at the fes- 
tive board, encompassed by all that was fair, and noble, 
and high-bom in the great realms he governed, and 
among all that proud and graceful circle his eye had 
looked on none so brave and beautiful as that young 
guiltless pair for whom he had imbrued not his hands 
only, but bis very soul in blood. He sat on the high 
dais, beneath the gilded canopy, and as he quaffed the 
health of those who had alone a kindly tenure of his 
cold and callous heart, a noble knight approached with 
bended knee, and placing in his hand a marc of gold— 
'* Fair Si^-" he said— "I, a good knight and loyal, 
Thomas Fits Stephen, claim of your grace a boon. My 
Father, Stephen Fits Evrard, sorted faithfully and well, 
•o long as he did live your Father, Willian»— served him 
by sea, and steered the ship with his own hand which bore 
him to that glorious crown which he right nobly won at 
Hastings. I pray you then, Fair King, that you do sell 
to me, for this gold marc, the fief I crave of you, that, as 
Fiu Evrard served the first King William, so may Fits 
Stephen serve the first King Henry— I have right nobly 
fitted, aye! on mine honor, as beseems a mighty monarch, 
here in the bay of Barfieor, ' the Blanche Navir^— ' re- 
ceive it at my hands. Great Sir, and suffer me to steer 
you homeward, and so may the blest virgin and her son 
send us the winds which we would have." 

" Good knight and loyal," answered the prince, as 
he reoeived the proffered coin—" Grievedam I, of a truth, 
and sorrowful thai altogether I may not confer on you the 
fief, which of good right you daim— for lo, the barque 
is chosen, nay more apparsUed for my servk^j which 
must to-morrow, by heaven's mercy, bear me to that land 
whither your fire so fortunately guided mine. But since 
it may not he that I may sail myself, as would Ifcoold 
do 8o» in your good barque, to your true care will I en- 
trust what I hold dearer than my very soul— my sons— 
my daughtan wina and my ooaMry*! hopa— and ■• 



your father steered the first, so shall you steer the 
THIRD King William, that shaU be, to the white elift of 
England." 

" Well said, my liege," cried Fouike, the count of An* 
jou, a noble looking baron of tall and stately presence, 
although far past the noon of manhood, the father of the 
lovely bride—" to better mariner or braver ship, than 
stout Fiu Stephen and La Blanche Navire, was never 
freight entrasted ! Quaff we a full carouse to their 
blythe voyage. How sayest thou, daughter, mine," he 
added turning toward the blushing girl, who sat attired 
in all the pomp of newly wedded royalty beside her 
youthful lover, " How sayest thou f Would'st desire a 
tmstier pilot, or a fleeter galley?" 

** Why," she replied, with a smtle, half sweet half 
sorrowful, while a bright tear-drop glittered in her e ye 
"why should I seek for fieetness, when that same speed 
will but the sooner bear me from the sight of oar fair 
France, and of thee too, my Father f" 

" Dost thou then rue thy choice," whispered the ar- 
dent voice of William in her ear, ** and wouldst then 
tarry here, when fate and duty summons me henoe for 
England f " 

Her full blue eye met his, radiant with true affeetloa, 
and her slight fingers trembled in the clasp of her yoaag 
husband with a quick thrill of agitation, and her lips 
parted, but the words were beard by none save him to 
whom they were addressed, for with the clang of beak- 
ers, and the loud swell of joyous music, and the glad 
merriment of all the courtly revellers, the toast of the 
bride's father passed round the gleaming board"*" A 
blythe and prosperous voyage— -speed to the Blanche 
Navire, and joy to all who sail in her." 

Thus closed the festive evening, and thus the seal of 
destiny was set upon an hundred youthful brows, fore- 
doomed alas ! to an untimely grave beneath the rutUets 
billows. 

The wintry day wore onward; and, wintry though it 
was, save for a touch of keenness in the frosty air, and 
for the leafless aspect of the country, it might have pas- 
sed for a more lightsome season— •the sky was pure and 
cloudless, as were the prospecu and the hopes of the 
gay throng who now embarked secure and confident be- 
neath its favorable omens. The sun shone gaily as in 
the height of summer, and the blue waves lay sl e epi ng 
in iu lustre, as quietly as though they ne'er had howled 
despair into the ears of drowning wretches. There 
was no thought of peril or of fear— how should there T 
The ships were trastworthy— the s eame n skilfnl, nunM-> 
rous, and hardy— ^e breeses fair though feint— the 
voyage brief— the time propitloos. The day wore en* 
ward ; and it was high noon before the happy King, his 
every wish aoeomplished, secure as he eoneeivcd hia- 
self, and firm in the fruition of his bloodbought msjeaty, 
rowed with his glittering train on board the royal gnllej. 
Loud pealed the cheering clamors of his Norman sob- 
jecu bidding their sovereign Hailr--4»ut louder yet they 
pealed when with its freight of ladiee, the second barge 
shot forth— William and his fair sister, and yet feirar 
bride, and all the loveliest of the danae that graeed the 
broad Cotnatin. Not yat, hawrmwi, wtra tha anehen 
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ytt ww« the taib •betliid home ; for on 
^bm tdoek of tho Kliif 's veMol— boaoath an awning of 
fmn doch of fDldf-«>a goifaoot board waf spread. Not 
in dM v^g»l hall of Weetmintter eoold more of Ittznrj 
hare been braof ht together than waa displayed upon 
that galley's poop— spread with the softest ermine, 
meet carpet for the gentle feet that trod* it, coshioned 
with seats of velvet, steaming with perfumes the most 
eeetly, it waa a scene resembling more some fairy palace, 
than the wave-beaten fabric that had braved many a 
gale, and borne the flag of England through many a 
storm ia trinmph. And there they sat and feasted—- 
and the red wine-eup circled freelyi— and the song went 
roand^-their hearu wera high and bappy, and they for> 
got the lapse of hoars— and still the reveller's shout was 
frequent on the breeae, and still the melody of female 
toaea, blent with the dang of instrumental music, rang 
in the ears of those who loitered on the shore, after the 
sun had bathed his lower limb in the serene and pe^ofr- 
ful waters. Then, as it were, awaking from their trance 
of lozury the banqueters broke off— skiff after skiif tom- 
ed shoreward, till none remained on board the Royal 
ship except the monarch and his train, and that loved son 
with his bright consort, whom, parting from tbcm there, 
he never was to look upon again. The courses were 
uttfarled— topsails were spread, and pennants floated 
seaward, and as the good ship gathered way— the father 
bade adie u adieu, as he believed it, but for one little 
night to all he loved on earth— and their baige manned 
by a score ot powerful and active rowers wafted the 
bridal party to the Blanche Navire, which, as her pre- 
eioos fraiglit drew nigh, lofied gracefully and swiftly up 
to meet them, as though she were a thing of life,eonscions 
and prood of the high honor she enjoyed in carrying the 
united hopes of Normandy and England. 

Delay !— there was yet more delay— the night had 
settled down upon the deep, before the harbor of Bar- 
fleur waa fairly left behind— and yet so lovely was the 
night, with the mooa, near her full, soaring superbly 
Chrongh the cloudless sky, myriads on myriads of clear 
stars weaving their mystic dance around her, that the 
young voyagers walked to and fro the deck rejoicing in 
the happy chance that had secured to them so fair a 
tima for their escorsion— >and William sat aloof vrith 
Us twaat wife beside him indulging in those bright an- 
tidpatloBS, tbeee golden dreams of happiness, which in- 
deed make fetnrity a paradise to those, who have not 
leaned, by the sad schooliags of experience, that fau- 
■aa Ufa is hot aaether name for human sorrow. Fairer 
—the bvseaa blew fairer-*-and every sail waa set and 
dfawiag— and the Kght ripples burst with a gmgling 
seand like laughter about the snow-white stem, and, still 
to waft them the more swiftly to their home— flfty long 
aara, palled well and strongly by aa many nervous arms, 
gkaoad in the liquid swell— the bubbles on the surfeoe 
lacaroely seen as they flashed by, so rapid was their 
I, and a long wake of boiling foam glanced in the 
meottsUna till it waa lost to sight in the far distance— 
the port waa fer behind Aem, and the king's ship, seen 
ttMf OB the g K mmaring horiaon, loomed like a plla of 
vapor lar on thair starboard bow. And still the musio 



rang upon the favoraUa wind, and still the rowait amag 
amid ibeir toll, and still the captain sent the deep bowl 
round— the helmsmaa dond upon the tiller, the watch 
upon the forecastle bad long since stretched themselvea 
upon the deck, in the deep slumbers of exhaustion and 
satiety. 

" Give way ! my merry men— give way I"— such waa 
the jovial captain's cry^— "pull for the pride of Nor- 
mandy—pull for your country's fame, men of the Fair 
Cotentin. What will ya let yon island lubbers out* 
strip ye in the race t More way ! more way !" 

And with unrivalled speed the Blanche Navire sped 
on a long black line stretches before her bow^-dot* 
ting the silvery surface with ragged and fantastic shadea 
—but not one eye has marked it. On she goes— « wiftar 
yet and swlfter^^and still the fatal shout is ringing from 
her decks. " Give way ! men of Cotentin— give mora 
way !"— Now they are close upon it— and now the dash* 
ing of the surf about the broken ledges— for that black 
lino is the dread Raz de Gatteville, the most tremen- 
dous reef of all that bar the iron coast of Normandy— 
the hoarse and hollow roar must reach the ears even of 
those who sleep. But no ! the clangor of the exultini^ 
trumpets, and the deep booming of the Norman nakir, 
and that ill omened shout " give way— yet m4 



way !" has drowned even the all-pervading roar of tha 
wild brealcers. On ! on ! she goes fleet as the gaaa- 
hound darting upon its aatlered prey— and now her bowe 
are bathed by the upflashing spray— and now^iaik to 
that hollow shotfk— that long and grinding crash^hark 
to that wild and agonising yell sent upward by two bun* 
dred youthful voices, up to the glorious stars that smila 
as if In mockery of their ruin. There rang the voice of 
the strong fearless man— the knight who had spurred 
oft his destrier amid the shivering of lances and the 
rending clash of blades, without a thought unless of high 
excitement and fierce joy— ^he mariner who undismayed 
had reefed his sail, and steered his barque aright, amid 
the wildest storm that ever lashed the sea to fuiy— now 
utterly unnerved and paralyzed by the appalling change 
from mirth and revelry to imminent and instant death. 
So furious was the rate at which the galley was pro- 
pelled, that when she struck upon the sharp and jagged 
rooks, her prow was utterly stove inward, and the strong 
tide rushed in foaming and roaring like a mill-strrara.— 
Ten second's space she hong upon the perilous ledge, 
while the waves made a clear breach over her, sweeping, 
not only every living being, but every fixture— spars, 
bulwarks, shrouds, and the tall masts themselves— from 
her devoted decks. At the first shock, with the in- 
stinctive readiness that characterises in whatever peril, 
the true mariner, Fits Stephen rallying to his aid a doxan 
of tha bravest of his men had cleared away and launched 
a boat— and, even as the fated baiqne wentdown, bodily 
sucked into the whirling surf, had sailed the prince and 
dragged him with a stalwart arm into the little skif^ 
which had put off at once to shun the drowning hnn* 
dreds, who must have crowded in and sunk her on the 
instant. 

" PnU back— God's deatb--pall book," eried the fas- 
petnoos yovth aa he looked leoad and saw that he aloae 
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of all faifl race w&« tlioi»^" paH book, ye dastard lUtves, 
or by the Lord and Makor of as all, though ye eseapo 
the waves, ye 'scape aofe my reveDge" — and, as he 
spoke, he whirled his weapon from the scabbard and 
pressed the point so closely to Fits Stephen's throat | 
that its keen temper razed the skin — and, terrified by his 
fierce menaces and yet more by the resolute expression 
that glanced forth from his whole o^Qoteaance, they 
turned her bead once more toward the reef, and shot into 
the vortex agitated yet and boiling, wherein the hapless 
galley hod been swallowed. A female head, with long 
ikir hair, rose close beside the shallop's stem above the 
turbulent foam. William bent forward, he had already 
olutched those golden tresses — ^a moment and she 
would have been enfolded in his arms — another head 
rose suddenly— another— and another^— and another^ 
twenty strong hands grappled the gunwale of the skiff 
with the tenacity of desperation^>there was a struggle- 
a loud shout — & heavy plunge, and the last remnant of 
the Blanche Navire went down, actually dragged from 
beneath the few survivors by the despairing hands of 
tbose, whom she could not have saved or succored had 
she been of ten times her burthen. 

All ! all went down — there was a long and awful 
pause, and then a slight splash broke the silence, a faint 
and gurgling sigh, and a strong swimmer rose and shook 
the brine from his dark locks and lo he was alone upon 
the deep— something he saw at a brief distance, dis- 
tinct and dark, floating upon the surface, and with a 
vigorous stroke he neared it— a fragment of a broken 
spai^— hope quickened at his heart, and love of life, al- 
most forgotten in the immediate agony and terror, re- 
turned in all its natural stroogth— he seized a rope and 
by it* aid reared himself out of the abyss, and now he sat, 
securely as he deemed it, iipon a floating fragment on 
which, one Utile hour before, he would not have embark 
od Cor all the wealth of India. Scarce had he reached 
his temporary place of safety, before another of the suf- 
iSsrors swam feebly up and joined him — and then a third 
•^the last of the survivors. The first who reached the 
spar->it was no other than Fitz Stephen, had perused 
with an anxiety the most sickening aad painful the 
faces of the new comers— he knew them— -but they were 
not the features he would have given his own life to see 
in safety t Berault, a butcher of Rouen— «nd Godfrey, 
a renowned and gallant youth, the son of Gilbert, count 
do L'Aigle. ''The Prince— where is the prince?" 
Fiix Stephen etied to each, as he arrived. '' Hast thou 
not seen the Prince?"— and each in turn raplied, 
" He never rose again. He— nor his brothers— nor his 
sister-«-nor his bride — nor one of all their company !" 

*' Wo! he to mo!" Fiu Stephen cried, and lotting 
|io his hold, deliberately sank into the whirling waters, 
and, though a strong man and an active swimmer, ohose 
to die with the viotiass whom his rashness had destroyed, 
rather than moettho indignation of their beraavedfisther, 
•ad boar the agonies of his own lifelong ramorsa. 

Three days elapeed, boiore the tidings reached Kii^ 
Henry, who in the fearful misery of hope deferred had 
liflf eeed on the boaofa, troadng to hmt that, fiom some 
aakiiDwn eaaia* the g^lej of hit son might h«vo p«t 



back to BaHlour. On the third day Benulit ikt salt 
survivor of that night of misery, wai Vnagfat ia by a 
Fishing-boat which had preserved ham— ^md, when ho 
had conclodod his narration, Robert of No im a n i ^ y bad 
been revenged, although his wrongs had bean ahmidied 
foU more flagrant than they were. Henry, Ao^gh ho 
lived years, vxtxr sxilxd aiqaiu I 



Original. 

HONOR. 

A »oKh^f from** the CktUUmiSentaory**'^ iragedf. 

And what's Uooor, bom of earth t 
Great Alexander etrode o'er hecatombs : 
Great Csesar shook a world ! And these are heroes. 
And mighty conquerors. What's ccmqtierox' 
But flatt'ry's other name fbr murderer t 
Ay, wholesale morderer I Your citizen 
To grasp ravenge, or rob his neighbor'^ chest. 
Destroys his fellow. 'Twas a cursed deed, 
And he's accursed that did compass it. 
But he, who sweepeth states and kingdoms o'er, 
When fell Ambition hath his heart possessed, 
Or lust of conquest, shedding bravest blood,—* 
With lauralled brows is earthly demigod ! 
Ciesar is in his grave; his mortal part 
Resolved to dust; where's the immortal esseneef 
Doth Honor pass the grave ? Thera do we stick ! 
When conqueror and chizen shall hear 
The last loud trumpet, pealing through the tky, 
Prey thee, both nnrrpentant, which wonld'st be. 
Of these two murderers ? Let Honor go. 
She hath a glittering robe, but ft doth hide 
A fleshless frame, a lifeless skeleton ! 

B. r. n. 



Thx man who writes the histesy of woman's Jovs, 
will find himself employed in drawing out a tangled 
skein. It is a history of secrat emotioas and virid 
contrasts which may well go nigh lo baffle his pene- 
tration, and to pttszle his philosophy. Then is in it 
a surface of timid, gentle bashfulaess, concealing aa 
underflow of strong and heavy pasaiona, a seeanag ea* 
price that a braath may shake, or a word alarm, yet 
all the while,* an earnest devotion of soul, which, in 
its exalted action, holds all daofar cheep that erte- 
ses the path of its career. The sportivef chaagefnl, 
and ooward nature that dallies with aflbetiea aa a jest, 
and wins admiration by iu affrighted ooyaess « that 
flies and would be followed«*<hat ravolu aad would 
be soothed, entreated, aad on beaded knees implMed^ 
before it is won; that same natntewUl undergo the 
ordeal of theburaii« ploHgh-shafe, take all theexiiemM 
of miseiy and disirass, brave the fury of the elemsais 
and the wrath of man— in every peril be a patatak 
comforter, when the oanse that moves is the vindisa- 
tion of her love. Aieotioa is to her what glosy iste 
a man, an impoJae that inspirat the 
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,*' paintoU by Jktughtjt aa Ameri* 



Ab I y«tt I IB the nift, whoM toft tptondor 
Jm ihedl like a smile oW the seeeei 

gorieli "y e t so neltiiigly tender, 
So ndient, yet so serenei — 

In the ezore air Yeiliof the iBe«itai% 
Far oW, with iu own robe of light, 

la the fleam and the foam of the lbuii(aii]» 
la the folkfe so gorgeously bright-^ 

I see a wild beauty, belonging 

To one sanny region alone, 
New England! beloved New England! 

The soal-wakiog scene is thine own! 

And gazing entranced on the picture. 
Mine eyes are with tears running o*er ; 

For my heart has flown home to those mountains. 
And I<— am an exile no more ! 

Agaia thro* the woodlands I wander, 
Where Antnmn trees, lofty and bold, 

Are stealing, from bright clouds above them. 
Their wealth of deep crimson and gold. 

Where Natufo is seeptfed and crowhed, 
As • queen in her worshipping had, 

WhUe her rook'<piUaied palaees renad, 
AU aiAieUess in mi^sty stand. 

Where the star of her forest dominions^ 
The httmming>bird darts to its food. 

Like a gem or a blossom on pinions. 
Whose glory illumines the wood! 

Where her loftiest, loveliest flower* 
Pears fbtthits impassioned perfume, 

And her torrents, all regal in power, 
Ara wreathed with the sun-circle's bloom. 

Where oa dood-piUows soft bat tesptondeatt 

Our day-god is borne to his rest, 
Aad the mora, like a pure jeweIle4>peBdBuit, 

Is bang on night's love-wreatfaiag breast. 

New England! beloved New England! 

I breathe thy rich air as of yore, 
For my heart is at home in those mountains, 

And I— «m an exile no more ! 

Yet not for thy beauty or glory, 

Tho' lofty and lovely thou art. 
And notlbr thy proud haunts of stoiy. 

These tears of deep tenderness start ; 

The Ifsf aella. 



There's a home in the heart of New England, 
Where once 1 was faodJy caressed ! 

Where strangers ne'er looked on me coldly. 
And Care never eame to my breast ! 

Tho' warm hearts have eherished the exile. 

In moments of sorrow and pain. 
There's a home in the breast of New England ! 

Oh ! when shall I see it again ! 



Orif inal. 
THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 

The ibllowing buutiAil lines art said to have beta writtan bj a 
youM girl, aifht jaars of affe. Thay, moat aadoabtedlv, 
display aieeh talent. ' ' 

Arouvd Bethesda's healing wave, 

Waiting to hear the rustling wing, 
Which told the Angel near, who gave 

His virtnes to that heaven-sent spring. 
Was seen a hapless multitude. 
Trembling with pale solieitude. 

One was there, whose haggard eye. 

Had often seen the water stirred. 
Whose heart had often heaved the sigh, 

Tho bitter sigh of hope deferred. 
Another year to suffer on, 
Bethesda's stinted mercy gone. 

No power had he — no friendly aid 

To him its timely succor brought. 
For while his coming he essayed. 

Another won the boon he sought; 
Until the Saviour's love was shown, 
Which healed him by his word alone. 

Had they who watched and waited there, 

Known only who was passing by, 
With what unceasing anxious care. 

Would they have watched his pitying eye, 
And prayed with fervency of soul. 
Their blessed Lord to make then whole. 

But habit and ambition swayed 
Their minds to trust but sense alone. 

They onl^ sought the Angel's aid. 
While in their presence stood unknown, 

A greater, mightier far than be. 

With power from every ill to fr 



Bethesda's pool ! thy rigid calm. 
No Angel stirs of bless'd descent, 

Dispensing now that heavenly bsdm, 
With which thy healing waters weat{ 

But Hs, whose word sorpaseed thy wave. 

Is yet Omnpotent to save. 

TIBOIlffA. 

Washington City, Nov,, 1838. 
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OrifflBsl. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME.* 

BT HIHST F. HARBXirOTOH. 
CBAPTX1L IT. 

At no veiy late hoor on the moralog after the ball. 
Lady Fordyce harried to her mother's mansion, and was 
for a time doeeted with her in consultation upon appear- 
ances and probabilites tonchinj^ the success of their yet 
immature plans for the settlement of Estelle. That the 
unsuspieious and artless girl had made a considerable 
impression, and justified their policy in permitting her to 
join in the gaieties of the preceding evening, was a grati- 
fying consideration. As a matter of course, the pros- 
pects, characters, and relative/ean&/eiKM or Umgibie- 
iic«t— if I may employ such an expression in this con- 
nection—of the gallanu who had exhibited the most 
interest in her, were amply discussed. 

" We must take into consideration, my dear," said 
Lady Flamming, in thecoume of the conversation, " the 
dispositions of these oandidates for our favor; whether 
they are of a steady nature, and will not suddenly thwart 
all our enterprise by some sadden aberration. It would 
bo painful to be deceived ; besides, my love, the matter 
most be managed with caution, for as you know, I can- 
not support the necessary establishment to secure Es- 
telle's marriage, through any considerable period of 
doubt or disappointment. When my daughters are all 
happy in fortunate settlements, their mother will, she 
hopes, be no burden to them if she seeks their hospi- 
tality, since they cannot but indulge feelings of deep 
gratitude for the long years of toil and thought she has 
expended in their behalf." 

Lady Fordyce sighed ; she hardly knew wherefore ; 
it was not that she would confess herself unhappy with 
her condition, to an estimate of which, her mother's 
language had led her, for she had sought it, a willing 
victim ; but it was the involuntary expression of the 
unsatisfied longings of her mental nature— longings 
never to be gratified, and which she herself was con- 
stantly thriving to thwart and overcome. She replied 
as was most satisfactory to her mother, in expressions 
of gratitude for the past, and satisfaction in the pros- 
pect of a closer union with her parent in the future ; 
and the conversation was directed again more imme- 
diately to Estelle. It was decided that the impression 
upon Estelle's «ind should first be consulted, and then 
a system of operation should be devised. Estelle was 



" Come, my dear sitter/* cried Lady Fordyce, as she 
entered the boudoir, somewhat paler than usual after 
the exoitement of the ball ; '* come and sit by me, and 
tell me all about the great affair. Why, my pretty sis- 
ter was so gay and so happy, and so sought for, that I 
•caice set eyes on her through the evening. Now tell 
OS all about 11" 

" What shall I tdl, Katy T Ton were both there, 
mother and yoQ, and how can I say any thing that yon are 



* Contina«d from pegs 8^ 



not acquainted with already f Ha, I know ! To« waat 
to get me into grand exstacies, beeanse it's all aaw to 
me, and then laugh at me ! I shant say a word. Ill 
disappoint you — ^I'm determined. Bat wasn't it glori- 
ous," continued she, after a little pause, forgetting her 
fancied revenge in the brilliant remembranees ef the 
evening. "What splendor, and what beauty! And 
then that music! Oh, I could scarcely support it! I 
thought as I was dancing with all thoee sat^ing fceee, 
and flitting forms around me, that I wae in a heaven on 
earth ! Ah, you are laughing at ne!" and sh* hid h«r 
face in her hands. 

" If we are," answered Lady Fordyce, "you give at 
reason. But we are not laughing, love. It was indeed, 
beautiful. And what thought my sweet sister of the 
men, who thronged around her with voch eager homageT 
Apropos, how did you like Colonel Elthorpe?" 

"Oh, much, vefy much !" answered Estelle, slightly 
blushing. '* So graceful, so handsome, too I And be 
seems so full of truth and openness ! He speaks to one 
as though he felt what he was saying, and was glad to 
hear what you had to say in return, and his manner la 
so kind ! I really loved him half an hoar after he began 
to talk with me!" 

Lady Fordyce caught her mother's eye, and both 
smiled slightly ; but it was noticed by Estelle, and recall- 
ing the expression which had excited tbe smile, she first 
blushed, covering her fiwe with her hands, thea flung 
back the curls that had fallen over her face, and, in her 
innocence, burst into an unfettered laugh, coatiauing,<— 
" No— no ; I don't mean loved— not such love as-* 
you know what I mean ; so stop laughing at me! I mean 
— adminition«-^o, friendship." 

"It matters not, dear," interrvpted her mother. 
" We shall never challenge yoa for admiration or friend- 
ship, or even love of so fine a man as Celeoel Elthorpe. 
But there was another, who betrayed some considerable 
interest in my Estelle. What eulogium shall we have 
on Captain Howard f " 

"Ob, yes. Captain Howard! How differant from 
the colonel, and yet how pleasant, too ! It's absolutely 
witching to meet the gaie of his piercing eyee. BM 
isn't he delightful r Not so easy as the coloaei, bat 
more deep, more composed ; more stodioos to please 
you. Positively, I shouldn't know which to choeee." 

Again, the mother and daughter exchanged glances. 
It was evident from Estelle*s unrestrained eulogium on 
both our acquaintances, that she indulged no preference^ 
and when Lady Flemmingand Lady Fordyce wiiij^ain 
alone, it was decided, nnder the aapeet of things,'' to 
pause awhile, until circumstances shooU direct to a de- 
termined course. Those circumstances were not long 
in occurring. Colonel Elthorpe, enthusiastic and im> 
petuous, had been deeply struck with the appearanee 
and manners of Isabelle de Rebiera, and sooceesive fas- 
terviews with her, expanded the fiivorable impi^siieai 
into the fervor of love. Tbe more her feelings hnfaae 
interested, the more ardently he sooght their gratifiea- 
tion; and, neglecting his friendship for Frederic, in the 
pursuit of this fresh and engroising objeet, he peaaed. 
hoars of delicious Intoxication in the eompaaioBship ef 
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(9 pvTO mad olsvAtad abovs mortal vaattiM, af 
wmM ba aa a«f «1 apoa tba aartb. ItabaUe was, how- 
•var, too ealm and raflaotiflfr, with all her gushing ooo- 
JMJanoa of h»vo» to bo botrayod iato any tiiddea impulao of 
paarioB ; and aha now toduloutly guarded honelf from 
IbnniQg any ooaooetion, to diaaolvo which, would hava 
boon paiafal to bar, whilo bar father, on whom the to 
Iblly dopaoded, and whom aha to dearly loved, was ah- 
poat frem bar ooafidooee, in distant Spain. Insensibly, 
bowover, the colonel's pertinacity, his aidant devotion, 
•Dd hit ffanaral merit, won more and more upon her 

fiivor. 

But to all this, Frederic had open eyes; and upon his 

dark-brooding soul, its effiscts were hateful and abhor- 
rent. It was for such a one as he to execute a purpose, 
tba true ofspriog of his fiendish nature. DeUbemtely 
and raaolutely he set himself at work, to turn off the 
currant of Isabelle's affections from the channel into 
which it was slowly but surely tending, and to fasten 
them upon himself. To him, the colonel finally opened 
his hoftrt; and solicited his assistance. " I must con- 
summate my hopes," said he, as they paced arm inarm 
across the floor of Frederic's p^lor at his fashionable , 
lodgings, " or meet with a decided and final rvpulse, | 
before our furlough expires. Help me, Frederic, help i 
me. I love devotedly — love !— Ob, Frederic, have you ; 
ever loved 1 If you have, yon can estimate my feelings ; | 
if not, you cannot sympathize with me. But help me, . 
help me. Isabelle-*what a heart, a soul, a mind is 
there I She has not in her character one grovelling I 
thought. No spark of vanity ever found a home in her 
aatuie. Every day new virtues burst upon me ! My 
dear fellow, help me, help me, if you can !" 

Colonel Elthorpe could not have summoned a more 
uafavocable advocate to aid his cause, than his remaik 
in rafi»reoce to Frederic's having felt the fire of love. It 
recalled with full and startling power, for the first time, 
for many weeks, the memories of the past that he would 
^ve rejoiced to sear with a hot iron from his mind, 
could he so have erased them and consigned them to 
the oblivion be desired. He was visibly but slightly af- 
fected, however, for the truth was seldom written in the 
lying story of that cheek. His lip did now somewhat 
tremble, and his dark skin change its hoe in momentary 
paleness, but had it been perceptible to an observer's 
eye, the colonel was too wrapt in his own burning 
thoughts to be attraeled by the emotions of another. 

*' I'U visit her, my boy," aasweied Frederic " I'll 

visit her ofteaer than I have. Come, be my companion 

thither. We'll seek the Syren now. But consider, my 

boy. Go-betweens sometimes reap the firuit. You had 

'•- better be afraid of employing me on your sentimental 



" 111 trost you— I'll trust you." 

Frederic looked upon bis friend while as he gaaed from 
the window, with his back towards bim, he made his 
reply to what seemed a harmless jest, and the demo* 
niao workings of his mind were for a moment all painted 
in his countenance. Therawaspityasibr avictim,aad 
the mad joy of mingled and hateful passions, exulting 
in a n t ic i pat ed triumph. Never would ibrgiveaess be 



extended by that heart for the unwitting pain of bated 
recollections, though recalled by a dearest friend. 

Sball we trace the cunning yet wary and unsuspected 
devices by which Frederic accomplished his purpose f 
Suffice it that he did accomplish iL It was easy with 
IsabeIle«-for though she might he said to love Colonel 
Elthorpe, it was not with the full energy of passion— it 
was but in the bud. And Frederic so oaiefolly assailed 
her; so fathomed the courses of her thoughts and ao* 
corded with them in seeming sympathy— sought out the 
objecu of her love, and appeared to love them too- 
guided himself with so much of gentle deference in her 
company, and yet at the same tioM, poured out the ricbsa 
of bis own mind and perceptions and imagination. It 
was skilfully done ; as the practised marksman measures 
bis distance and brings down his feathered prey with 
unerring shot— Isabelle was surrounded by an irresuti* 
ble spell. She loved ere long, with a love that could 
know no bounds, no ceasing ; but as yet she bad not^- 
plored the workinp of her heart. 

One important effect, however was experienced, wUch 
had not been anticipated. Frederic became en- 
tangled in his own net. He, even he, could not resist, 
with all his firmness of purpose, the enchantment of 
beauty and devotion like that of the sweet Isabelle ; and 
when she bad become his for life and in death*-bis in 
every thought, every hope every impulse of her soul— bis 
through all joy, all sorrow that might brighten or shade 
her existence ; he was enchained in mesbsa that bad in- 
sensibly woven themselves around him, and bound bim 
as with fetters of iron. He loved, loved with a might 
beyond the power of common love. His' imagination 
and fiery pauiona infused his attachment with aa in- 
tensity that at times was agony. 

At once, and suddenly, was their love revealed to 
each other ; it was not in words— no I for what have 
words to do with love f It is a spell that all the firo of 
language, cold even when most glowing, breaks while it 
strives to foster it. No— let not a word be spoken— let 
eye and feature alone strive and conquer, and the laaa 
real the triumph of victory ! 

So was it with our lovers. Frederie waa for onoe be- 
trayed from his cautions selfishness. Reflection fled 
from bis mind. He had been drawn while pursuing bis 
demon plans, into a whirlpool that ho bad not descried. 
Could be have estimated how etrong a held the new 
passion in his bosom was to exert upon bim, and into 
what labyrinths nnd abysses it was to coodoot him, he 
would have shrunk as from threatening death. But he 
yielded to the delicious intoxication, careless of eoase- 
quences to himself or others. He would not analyse 
his feelings that he might know himself era it became 
too late; and ia one enrapturing interview, when their 
•ouls wero mingling— and it was but a p r essure of the 
band, a look, a sigh, and Isabelle was clasped in Frad^ 
ric's arms. 

But she awoke from this trance to indulge in the 
pangs of grief. Her father would soon return, and she 
well knew, that with all hU nobloneaa and ganeraal^, 
abided in bim a proud and haughty nature, Aat seanwd 
too fimiUar oontaot with real or fancied d^gradatiaa. 
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Mm knew that with all his devotion to h«r, he would see 
her wrapped in eerements and )vd in the silent grave, 
belora he would content that she should wed one of ig- 
noble birth. The thought of this flashed upon her, as, 
almost bewildered with her emotion, she disengaged 
herself from her lover^s arms ; and clasping his hand in 
hers, she poured out her heart to him. Alas ! she al- 
ready knew that he oould not boast of noble, or even re- 
spectable parentage, in the fashionable definition of the 
adjeetive-->a]id what was to be done f With specious 
argomeats, Frederic extorted a promise that their love 
should be concealed from her father for a time, and he 
Ml her. Her parent returned in a few days after this 
interview, fraught with teeming consequences; and 
heavy, heavy was the weight upon the soul of the pure 
minded Isabelle, of this first— she almost felt guilty se* 
eret, fiom her kind father ; and she grew pale when she 
Mt bis kiss apon her brow, for now she could not look 
iaio Ms eye with a smile of confidence and truth. 



O r iff i n tl. 
THE QUEENOF A WEEK. 

BT ANN 8. 6TEPHSN8. 

Iir a etroular chamber, high in one of the turrets of 
SieahaiiBB, the youthful bride of Lord Dudley was seated. 
Foreign and domestic luxuries had been brought into 
reqoiaitiea 1^ her ambitious father-in*law, to embellish 
and beautify that bower, and make it worthy of its lovely 
inmate. Well had the proud Northumberland succeed- 
ed in his attempt ; for in England there was not a more 
nagnifieent apartment than that. Bright trees and 
mouldering ruins were correctly pictured on the rich 
brown tapestry hanging in full drapery along the walls, 
and the heavy wood-work about the deep casements 
was wrought by ex|)ert workmen into a just semblance 
of oak leaves and acorns. The rough beams found in 
almost every apartment of the realm, were here oon- 
vwrted into massy vines of leaves and fruit, polished 
into rich harmony with the magnificent furniture of the 
room* Heavy chairs, cushioned with purple velvet, 
were ranged about the edges of the floor, led bare by a 
earpet of mingled colors, so soft in its texture that it 
yielded like spring moss to the light footsteps of iu 
beautiful owner. There was a virginal and an ancient 
lyre in the apartment, and golden or gem«clasped books 
loaded several tables with the accumulated knowledge 
of diflerent nations. Retiring from the mellowing in- 
floenoe of the stained windows, that cast a gleam even 
on her pore beauty, the girl-bride had thrown open a 
easement and placed herself beside it, and was intense- 
ly ocoapied by the contents of a richly bound book be- 
fsrs her. Incommoded by the warmth of her ermine- 
llaed robe, she had thrown it back from her neck, and 
the fresh morning light poured full over her polished 
ehouMeft end dassie head, rendering her pearly coro- 
phaclott almoet danlini^y pure. Her bladi hair was 
penned smoothly frees her forehead, soasewhat in ^ 
fkahieit of the present day, and emamented only by a 
double sisliig of drient peeris. A diaaond ee • riby 



would have been out of place on a being whose h ea wt y 
lay in tho almost tiansceadant parity of look, e p ee oh a B< 
motion. One tiny foot, from which the elipper 
fallen, pressed, with itt ros»«<rfored stocking, aa 
broidered foot-stool. Her forahead reeled on eae Hitle 
hand, and the other with its marriage-ring huag ever 
the arm of her chair. So deeply was she Sm w e ried ia 
study, that unobserved, a door on her right upiii w i d, aad 
a gaily dressed youth stood gasing with teelcs of gil i 
fied admiration upon her. 

For several moments the boy stood n a h ee d ad by the 
door; then gliding softly over the yielding carpet he 
stole to the seat of his bride, and with a misehieveae 
smile touched her neck with his jewelled finger ; then he 
burst into a gay laugh as his beautiful wife started «p, 
drew the robe hastily over her shoulders an^lktood be- 
fore him blushing and half weeping with raortificatien. 
Compassionating her painful confusion he checked his 
mirth, and strove to conceal the struggling smHe on Ms 
lips by bending gallantly to replace dM stray slipper on 
her foot, saying as he bowed his knee, " So my lady-bird 
has flown to her cage again to feed on crumbs scattered 
by churehman or leeches, and left her poor mate to his 
solitary pastimes. I shall go with a complaint to your 
fellow student, the king/* he continued, grasping thelittle 
foot and turning his glowing face to the soft hazel eyes 
bent afiectionately upon him. 

" And he," answered his smiling bride, "would per- 
chance counsel the restive eagle to cage himself awhile 
with the mate he so rates, and partake of her book-lore^ 
in lieu of shooting arrows at a useless target— tMak ye 
he would nott"— and with a half blush she playfvBy 
touched his upturned forahead with the tip, of her teper 
finger. The happy boy grasped her hand and pressed 
it eagerly to his lips,— then springing up he dashed to- 
gether the volume she had been reading, and throwing 
bis arm about her waist, drew her to the open window, 
exclaiming, " Look forth, fair book-worm, and say if yea 
can, that this beautiful cage, gilded by my gracioBe 
father, doubtless for some of his own wise purposes, is 
more inviting than this glorious expanse of country, 
with the broad sky bending over it, so bine and bright, 
where forests, vallies and hills are rejoicing in their, as 
yet, unshaken dew, where the cattle are jnst rousing 
themselves from their night's rest, and the li^t air ia 
vocal with bird-songs. See how the rising sun is light- 
ing op the mistpcapped moontains, turning diem to 
giants, crested with brilfiants and clothed in purple and 
gold; and the river in the valley, liow it sparkles sSoag, 
flinging off light like a living thing. There, at our 
feet, is the hunting forest— -see I how the steady wind is 
Kfting up the green loaves in a mass like an immense 
robe. I have seen fine sport among those old oaks ^ but 
now the deer stand still and stare at me with thefar great 
eyes, as if they knew I had linked myseff to a pretty 
dame, who forswears both hone and hound.* X<ook yoo- 
dei^-by my faith, that gaHant buck has bounded frett 
the covert of the trees three times while I have beea 
speakings— such boldness stirs my spirit. We will ran 
Mm down, sweet wifb, and your own white hands shall 
let tlie blood from Ms th roat — w h at, say you nay f then 
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IMrfivrce, yoa •haU j^ with me to tfao river's brink, 
where tlie basel bushee ere tangled tofether, end flowen 
cluetar under them so sweetly. See, I have brought 
aooM to woo you ibrth, they will look so beautiful on 
that neck of thine ;" and with a roguish smile he took a 
buneh of small orimson flowers 6rom his bosom and gave 
them to her. She examined them a moment, and 
then gravely smilingy dropped them from the cas e 



The smile passed from Dudley's face, and in a tone of 
deep mortification he said, '* If neither wish uor token 
will win your companionship, I must e'en seek my sport 
aloue; and with an awkward attempt at dignified dis- 
pleasure he turned towards the door. 

Lady Jane placed her hand gently on his arm, and 
uking OB^ of the flowers that had fallen on the case- 
ment, said, " Nay, my lord, you must acknowledge that 
there is some good in the sciences, for the pursuit of 
which you condemn me, when I assure you that to one 
of them I owe the knowledge, that this little flower coo- 
tains poison enough to deprive us both of life." 

"Andu it indeed true?'' said Dudley, attentively 
examining it; " one would almost think of finding poi- 
son in you, as in the cup of a thing so beautiful." 

** From me T Nay, nay, not from me," replied the 
lady in a quick voice, and turning suddenly pale. 

Dudley looked at her in smiling astoniibment, " One 
would think my jest a dagger," he at length said, ** to 
cause rsd lips to pale so suddenly." 

** I know I am very foolish, very weak, Dudley; but 
your words were so like presentiment, a prophecy— nay, 
do not laaigh*>ihat old man was a terrible creature, with 
an eye like a spirit of evil." 

" Of whom do you speak ?" said Dudley now per- 
fiKtly serious. 

'* Of an old soothsayer who visited the palace while 
I lived with our young king. The lady Mary was pre- 
sent. I shall never forget the expression of the old 
man's face when she gave him her hand. He dropped 
it as if it had been a coiled serpent, muttering, ' Blood, 
blood.' The princess frowned, and the mild king 
■hrunk from the dark expression of the man's smile, and 
hb hand trembled as he placed it in that of the prophet. 
Tears softened those terrible eyes as he pored over his 
slender palm ; then he relinquished it, muttering, ' As 
the spring-bud thou shalt perish.' He next took my 
hand, and looked on that and in my face pityingly for a 
moment ; then he bent his dark eyes on the Lady Mary 
with an expression of startling anger. * And is it even 
§o,* ha said, ' the lamb to be worried by the she wolf 7' 
The princess arose and lef^ the apartment in haughty 
anger. I grew bold and questioned the meaning of the 
soothsayer's words. 'Inquire not,' he said; Mike a 
bright flower shalt thou blossom ; but vengeance shall 
come like a whirlwind upon thee ; pure and beautiful 
thyself, yet shalt thou like a poisonous flower, bring 
death to all that cling to thee— ay, even to him 
who shall gather thee to his bosom; death, death, 
a dark violent and terrible death is in thy path,* and 
with a stately step the prophet left the palace, leaving a 

shadow on my heart that dings to it lika a pettUence ; 

1% 



a strange and appalling feeling of mystery is upon 
like .the brooding of a dark spirit. I join in merriment^ 
but a sad remembrance checks me; music has no speU, 
to vrin away the presentiment ; the voice of that old man 
is in my ear above all sounds of melody, crying, ' Death, 
death, an early and terrible death.' I have tried to 
reason myself into unbelief; have wrapped my heart 
in human lore as in a garment; but all will not do. A 
presentiment still clings to me ; I cannot help iL A 
word, such as you but now spoke, makes a coward ef 
me." The poor bride ceased speaking, folded her 
arms on the table, and buried her face upon them as 
if ashamed, yet relieved by the confession she had 
made to her young husband. 

The words of a prophecy so terrible might be easily 
supposed to oppress the mind of a being so retiring and 
contemplative as the Lady Jane Gray. Her occupa* 
tions and deep researches into the abstruse writings of 
the age perhaps strengthened the unhappy feeling; but 
to one like Dadley, whose thoughts seldom settled long 
on any subject, and never on an unpleasant one, these 
feelings in his wife was a matter of merriment^ scarce 
worthy of a moment's serious consideration. He, how- 
ever, suppressed his desire to smile in his compassion for 
the diseased state of his young wife's mind ; and vrith 
such arguments as a youtif of sixteen might be supposed 
to use, exerted himself to do away with the presenti- 
ment, so strongly dwelling in her overworked brain. 
The Lady Jane was soothed by the assiduous tenderness, 
rather than convinced by, the arguments of her husband. 
The very confusion of her hidden feelings carried ita 
good eflect on her spirits. With a sudden reaction of 
feeling her face brightened ; and when Dudley again 
entreated her to ride forth, she readily assented, and left 
the room to summons her tirewoman to make an alte- 
ration in her dress. The impatient husband meantime 
tossed over the heavy books, and touched the rirginal 
with fingers so rude, that he clapped his hands to his 
ears to shut out the discordant sounds, and thrust hia 
head out at the open window for relief. Several g r ooms 
were in the court below, two leading about their mat- 
ter's horse and the Lady's palfrey, and the othersholding 
the hounds in their leashes, ready for the hunt. Dudley 
called te the keepers to kennel the dogs, which, indig- 
nant at losingtheir sport, struggled and barked furiously. 
The young lord leaned his slight form half out of tha 
open window, in his eagerness to witness the battle be* 
twcen the refractory hounds and the angry grooms. 
The wind was tossing his long curls about his shoulders^ 
his large eyes were streaming with tears of boyish de- 
light, and his half shouting laughter was ringing in the 
air, when the Lady Jane returned equipped for riding. 
Her silvery laugh mingled with his boisterous merri» 
ment, when one of the victorious hounds threw dess» 
his keeper, and stood barking furiously vrith hiaftse*' 
paws on biff breast. After a little more strogglitag tha 
dogs were confined. Dudley drew in his head, wiped the 
tears from his flushed cheek, and then the asenied diiU 
dren went to their happy pastime. With an easy care* 
lessness of stete Dudley dispensed vrith bis usual retbme» 
and aatistad the Lady Jane ta hse saddle^ h waa % 
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bmatiftd fight— that young eoaple riding Ibrtb in the 
over6ow of their happinoM to enjoy the pleasmntbeenty 
of the eariy morning— the graceful and timid horteman- 
•hip of the lady, eontratting with the gallant bearing of 
the young lord, who gallopped by her ride, hie hand- 
aome hone caracoling in the abundance of bis animal 
•pirit, n his rider now dathed his tpun into his side, 
then with a sudden cheek, causing him to rear and 
plunge, for the mere pleasuro of conquering in the 
presence of his lady-love. When content with this dis- 
play, he struck into a short canter^ and together they 
dashed into the forest. The antlered deer sprang through 
the thickeu at the sound of the horse's hoofs, and the 
singing birds fluttered in the branches over-head as their 
glad voices disturbed their melody. Onward and on- 
ward they went, with hearts leaping at each bound of 
their steeds, their cheeks flushed and their glowing 
hands tight upon the reins. Swifter grew the speed of 
th» hunter, nimbly flew the legs of the palfrey. The 
forest was cleared* and they reached the river's brink, 
weary with excess of the most pleasant excitement in 
the universe. They loitered away an hour on the banks 
of the stream 'gathering flowen, talking merrily, and 
looking as only such young creatures can look when the 
first flush of happiness is upon them. Again they 
mounted and rode gaily towards the castle, he with his 
doublet crowded full of the flowers he had gathered for 
his lady's bower, and she with a cheek faintly flushed 
like the first opening of a young rose, and a brilliancy 
lighting her sweet eyes that spoke of a heart revelling 
ia the excess of its own enjoyment. 

Who, to have seen that married boy and girl on their 
return to their stately mansion, after throwing off the 
shackles of station, and riding, smiling or walking to- 
gether, two of the happiest children in existence, 
would have supposed that he in a few months would 
meet a violent death, with the bravery of a hero and 
the fortitude of a martyr, shaming the very strength of 
manhood with his firmness, and bowing his young bead 
to the bloek with the resignation of a saint? Truly the 
waters of affliction ai« bitter, but their troubled waves 
convert into heroes, martyrs and sainu those who bathe 
in them and faint not. And the Lady Jane Gray, the 
young, the wise and the beautiful ; who to have watch- 
ed her playful smile and graceful motion, as she rode 
•lowly by the side of the brave youth, could have sup- 
posed that she, so very gentle in her loveliness, was 
doomed, by the strength of soul slumbering within her, 
to be held up to after generations as a most perfect pat- 
tern of female fortitude and christian virtue 7— that she 
was to go down to posterity, a creature enshrined in her 
own virtues, a redeeming page in the hutory of a great 
nation? Woman, woman!— truly she is a miracle. 
Place her amid flowers, foster her as a tender plant, and 
she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, and sometimes of 
folly— annoyed by a dew-drop, fretted by the touch of 
• butterfly's wing, ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle. 
The sephyrs are too rough, the showers too heavy, and 
she is overpowend by the perfume of a rosebud. But 
let real ea\amtf come, rouse bar affections, enkindle the 
ficas of her bMul* and mark her then. How her hewt |] trembling haad gently from hie ann. 



strengthens itself— how strong is her purpose. Thm 
her in the heat of battle, give her a child, a bird, aay- 
thing she loves or pities, to protect, and see her as in a , 
related instance, raising her white arms as a shield, and 
as her own blood crimsons her np tui ned forehead, pny* 
iog for life to protect the helpless. Transplant her into 
the dark places of the earth, awaken her energies to ac- 
tion, and her breath becomes a healing, her p ress n e e a 
blessing ;^ she disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the 
stalking pestilence, when man, the strong and the brave, 
shrinks awey pale and affrighted. Misfortune daunts 
her not ; she wears away a life of rileat endurance, or 
goes forward to the scaffold with less timidity than to 
her bridal In prosperity she is a bad full of imprison- 
ed odors, waiting hut for the winds of adversity to scai- 
them abroad— ^ure gold, valuable but untried in the 
furnace. In short, woman is a mirscle, a mystery ; and 
greatest of all is she of whom I write. 

As the young oonple drew near the casde, Dudley 
recognised a numerons band of retainers In the court; 
and he knew by their Hveiy that they belonged to his 
father, the Duke of Northumberland, whose large black 
war^teed was being led about the court by a groon. 
Dudley drew close to his wife's pallrey, and with a 
mimieing attempt at dignity, rode onward to the por- 
tal, saying, ''Now, my lair lady, let us prepare our- 
selves for a homily on etiquette, for most grievously 
shall we have offended in my lather's opinion by riding 
without a retinue." Jane answered by a laint sniils 
only , and dis mounted in the court. The strange domes- 
tics draw respectfully back to give them a passage into 
the great hall, where stood the Duke of Northumber* 
land vHth several lords of the court in deep mouming. 
The Lady Jane on observing the sable vestments of the 
group, tuned deadly pale, and leaned heavily oa this 
arm of her lord as he advanced to welcome his guests. 
Northuroberiand, on seeing them enter, stepped for- 
ward with courtly grace to receive their greeting, and 
to Jane's astonishment, bent his knee reverently before 
her as to a sovereign. Jane drew back almost in con- 
sternation, and stood breathlessly storing at the bend- 
ing duke. At length she-exclaimed, "Why this undue 
homage, my lord, and oh, why these sables f " 

" The sables," replied Northumberland, " are badges 
of mouraing for Edward, our late king. The homage is 
offered in humble duty to his successor.*' 

"But that successor am not I, and wherefore is this 
homage done at the feet of one who should in duty 
kneel at thine ?" 

" These lords," said the duke, rising and pointing to 
the group of courtiera, " will infonn you that our lata 
king, in his care for the tree religion and the welfare of 
his kingdom, has appointed the Lady Jane Grey as his 
successor." 

" My lord, my lord, you will not consent to this usur- 
pation in your wile," cried the i^tated lady grasping 
the arm of her husband, who stood bewildered by her 
ride. 

" In good truth I will not while the princess of the 
blood live," answered the generous youth, drawing her 
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The duke knitted fais duk liniwe» end bent kis pierc- 
Ing eyeg angrily on his ton, who entwered it with a look 
of defiance ttrufgUng with habtttial reverence. 

"It it somewhat strange," said the duke, turning 
with a bland smile to the other lords, ** that the crown 
of England must go begging for temples to rest upon. 
I praj your lordships pardon me, if I seek a private con- 
ference with my fair daughter, and leave you to the 
hospitality of my crown-bating son here ;'* then draw- 
ing one of the lords aside, he whispered in his ear, and 
led the Lady Jane from the hall. She cast back an 
anxioos look on her husband. The courtiers were 
crowding around him, and as he bent bis head to the 
whispers of the duke's friend, the first budding of am- 
bition was seen in the crimson glow burning in his 
cheek. With a fainting heart his wife followed her 
father-in-law. Entreaties, promises and tears prevailed 
over deep-rooted principle and natural prudence. With 
royal honors, but aching hearts, the young victims were 

that day conducted to London. 

• «•••• 

The morning sun was straggling through the dense 
atmosphere of London, and piercing his yellow beams 
through the deep windows of a prison-room in which 
Dudley and his young wife were confined, after the 
friends of Mary had hurled them from their precarious 
seat on the throne— a seat which had yielded them only 
anxiety and regret. Several days had they passed, 
since that event, in strict confinement, and the spirits 
of the youth had sunk into despondency. With his 
face buried in his hands he was seated by a low wooden 
table, the points of his gay dress untied, and his bright 
hair falling uncombed over his shoulders. His white 
forehead, formerly so open and smooth, was now shrun- 
ken and collapsed with internal agony. His breath 
came choakiagly, while now and then a laboring groan 
•tragglad through his shut lips. 

Opposite, sat his victim wife, her large soft eyes fixed 
in deep sorrow upon his working features, and her pale 
lips quivering slightly with suppressed agony at wit- 
nessing his utter prostration. Every thing bespoke 
that it was for him, rather than for herself, she grieved. 
There was no neglect in her dress. The lustrous hair 
was as smooth, and the dark robe as neatly put on, as 
in her days of happiness ; and though she was very 
pale, it was rather from sympathy than from selfish sor- 
row. She arose, passed round the table, and for a 
nomont otood behind the suffering youth, pressing her 
white hand to her eyes; when she dropped it on his 
shoulder, the fingers were wet with tears. Softly she 
placed her arm about his neck, and drawing his head to 
her bosom pressed a kiss upon his forehead, and mur- 
maved of comfort. Dudley dropped his hands and 
torned his fate to her shoulder with a less painful 
groan. Jnst then the tower-bell sent forth a sudden 
sound like the bellowing of a moody spirit, and the 
noise of coming feet arose from the pavement below the 
window. With a fierce cry, Dudley sprang from the 
•rmf of his wife and rushed to the window. His whole 
body trembled as la an ague fit, and dinging to the 
frame as if a gulf was beneath him, he watched the 



guards file solemnly along, and listened to the low nmi* 
bling of coming wheels. They passed in sight, and 
there, in an open eart, Northumberland waa going to 
execution. With his pale hands folded over his black 
robe, and bis dark hair threaded with silver lying baok 
from his high temples, the old nobleman stood uncovee* 
ed in the humble vehicle. Not a muscle of his pale 
features stirred; his lips were compressed, and the con- 
centrated force of a strong spirit burned in his eyes. 
When he came opposite the window he raised his heed, 
and seeing his children, stretched his bands towards 
them as in blessing. With a choking ciy, Dudley 
threw his arms wildly upward, and fell like a dead thing 
upon the floor. Their prison afforded no restorative, 
and the hapless Lady Jane could only sit down beside 
him, lift his head again to her bosom and deluge it with 
her tears, as she watched for some sign of returning 
life. When Dudley opened his eyes it was feebly like 
an infant, and his pale hand hung helplessly over her 
shoulder. Though very weak, he felt soothed and com- 
forted ; her heart was heaving faintly under his aching 
temples, and her sweet voice was whispering of re- 
signation and religion. Still and silently he lay, ex- 
hausted with the fierce storm of agony that had swept 
its hurricane over him. As a gentle nurse she quieted 
him with the sweetness of her voice and the soft pres- 
sure of her lips; then she drew a bible from her pocket 
and read the word of God to him-- its prom lies and its 
corofortings. All day was she thus employed, and at 
night-fall they were together on their knees, with clas- 
ped hands and upturned faces, pouring out their trou- 
bled souls before Jehovah. It was not in vain; God 
visited them. 

Months had passed, their death-warrants had gone 
forth, and with a refinement of cruelty, the young hus- 
band and wife were separated before the day of execu- 
tion. Dudley's summons was conveyed to him first ; 
but his weakness had passed away : there was a strong 
power within that had converted the youth into that 
best of all heroes, a Christian. His lips were red, his 
eye clear, and his voice unbroken, when he made it an 
only request that he might see kis wife before he died. 
The request was conveyed to her. A gleam of joy 
shot across her mild features at the thought of seeing 
that loved one again on earth; but it passed away, and 
in a calm voice she said, " Tell my lord that my heart 
is nerved for death, and that an interview might shake 
the firmness of both ; tell him to be of good cheer, and 
in another hour we shall meet in heaven for ever ;" and 
again she returned to prayer and meditation. 

The message was conveyed to Dudley. " It is well,'' 
he said, "it is but a moment and we part no more !" 
and the brave youth, strong in religions faith, went to 
the execution. Again that hoarse bell was swinging 
heavily in the air, and the dismal roll of wheels passed 
by. Jane sprang to her feet and rushed a few steps 
forward, then checked herself, and with her hands pres- 
sed hard against her heart, listened to the receding 
tread of the multitude. For half an hour she stood 
like a thing of breathing marble, without moving a 
muscle or stirring a finger. The bell gave out a solemn 
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toll, and stopped soddealy. The cold blood curdled 
•boot her heart, end her fuce was pallid like that of a 
corpse. Again came the retumiog rush of the malti- 
tode, and with a slow step she advanced to the window. 
Drops of blood were fringing the edge of the cart and 
dropping heaYily along the pavement. She closed her 
•yes with a shudder and prayed fervently. A spirit of 
sweet happiness brooded over her ; unseen wings seem- 
ed fanning and expanding her heart; she opened her 
eyes again on the decapitated body of her husband, and 
looked long and calmly, for she felt that the spirit of 
her guardian angel had left that form, and was even 
then endowing her with holy strength to follow him. 
When the guards came to conduct her to execution, there 
was a pure smile upon her lips, and her faee was bright 
and glorious as that of an angel thus she went forth 
■teadily and unsupported to meet her death. 



Oriff inal. 
THE THREE MEETINGS. 

Thkt met beside the running stream, 

When life and hope were young; 
When love was like an angel dream, 

Unwritten and unsung. 
The red-bird on the mountain ash. 

Was singing to the wave ; 
The music of its busy plash, 

A thrilling answer gave. 

She stood beside the fountain's brim, 

A girl with wild flow'rs crown'd ; 
And leaned with rapture upon him 

Whose wreath her temples bound. 
She waa the May queen of the year, 

The image sweet of spring ; 
With all the graces that endear, 

A bright and girlish thing. 

A cloudless sky was overhead, 

And flow'rs beneath their feet; 
The blosBom'd tree iu odors shed. 

And all the earth was sweet. 
Young love was their's— secure— serene, 

And gave his roseate dye 
To every feature of the scene. 

And gloty of the sky. 

Sweet pair! dream not of danger nigh. 

Enjoy the present hoar, 
As birds disport in summer sky 

Ere yet the tempests lower. 
Dream on— too soon shall fate reveal 

Your woes— too soon ye part ; 
Toe soon the funeral knell shall peal 

The tocsin of the heart. 

Years passed— again the lovers met— 

And time had led no trace 
Of woe on features beauteous yet. 

Nor yet bereft of grace. 
The same enduring forest heard 

Their vows of truth renewed. 
And warbled forth the same bright bird 

To cheer the solitude. 



I see the broken-hearted pair, 

I hear the wild adieu** 
The hoUow sighs that swell the air 

When fortune parts the true. 
No more— «o more— of hope they speak, 

No more they dream of bliss ; 
Tbe lover on the lady's cheek. 

Imprints a mournful kiss. 

Again they met — ^long years had rolled 

Their joyless tides along ; 
Life's bounding pulses bad controlled. 

And bowed the fair and strong : 
The warrior's hand was chill and weak. 

That once the sword could sway. 
And fluttered o'er his aged cheek 

His tresses thin and grey. 
And she was wan and faded too. 

The shadow of that girl. 
With sunny hair and eye of blue 

And forehead fair as pearl. 
Whose beauty when he knew her first 

The faithful fountain gave. 
Bright as the charms of her who burst 

Upon the Cyprian wave. 

Then was their greeting sad yet sweet — 

The goal was nearly won — 
And like two wintry streams that meet. 

They trembled into one. 
They spoke not— neither sighed nor moved— 

Their life-long trial o'er; 
Where first they met, where first they lov'd. 

They met to part no more. 



LITERARY REVIEW. 

The Omlt Daughtek : Carey if Hari,i—yf^ are by no mesas 
diapoied to mention thli book favormbly, flrom the fliet tk«t It is 
the first productioa of a very yoong author \ fl>r we bold that ao 
person has a right to send his literary wares into market ■■- 
tii they are fitly prepared for inspoctioa. If a work cannot se- 
cure popularity from its own merit, it is useless to claim indal* 
fence from the plea of youth aod inexperience. The Oaly 
Daughter, however, has enough of real excellence to denmml 
for itself a respectable station among the novels of the day. k 
contains descriptions of scenery, which are truly beautiAil, bet 
we have Ault to find with the conception and delineation of 
one, at least, of the leading characters. That of Ruth is over- 
done ; there are no such beings in nature. Deep feeling wtll 
betray itself spite of all the control that woman*s nerves and 
woman's intellect ever placed upon it. Such love as Ruth is do- 
, scribed as possessing, could not have been conoeeled, and if it 
could, the very power of concealment but renders the chareetsr 
beautiful, as it otherwise is, revolting to a true taste for moral 
goodness. The tale is a domestic one ; the style chaste, but by 
no means remarlud>le for strength or argumentality.— IFII^ %• 



The Hsia or Sblwooo : Ourtiff if HarL—Un, Gore is ear- 
ulnly one of the most effeetive fomale writers of the ago. The 
volumes before us are foil of her peculiar beauties; in forcible 
description, consistency and strength of narrative, she has ex- 
celled even herself. Her charecters are all natural rather Aan 
ideal portraits, not foncy sketches. None of them are so nearly 
allied to perfection, that one cannot point oat living objeeis tt 
similar stamp und foatara; nor are they so horribly villanons 
that their prototypes may not be pointod out every hour of the 
day, in the thoroughfares of real lif^ In ideal creation, origlaal 
ttenght, and beautiful imagery, we eould poiat eat many lb- 
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■^ vriten both of England and America, far raperior to Mrs. 
Gore. Bat alio has power of obserratioa which gathers of thlof s 
as they exist, and conrerts them to her own purposes with an 
•feet and beauty which more original minds often fail to ac- 
eompUsh.— nPilqr if Puimam. 

The Fak West: Hmrptr if Brotk€r$^—Th9n u an appear- 
anee of affectation running through these rolumes whicti we 
paitlenlarlj disUke ; in order to avoid the egotistical 7, our au- 
Ihar denominates himself " The Traveller." Now, in our opin- 
ion, the method of ezpremion which is most common and natu- 
ral, is decidedly in the best taste ; persons betray a much 
ffreater share of vanity in singularity than in adopting a gene- 
ral rale. With this exception, the volumes have a decided ex- 
celieneei the whole interest, of course, depends on descriptions 
of scenery, diversified by the isolated adventures which the 
travellor, eren in a thinly inhabited portion of country, may be 
■nppoeed to meet with. His descriptions of the prairies are both 
orifinal and vivid, and as a whole, the two volumes, though by 
BO means the superior production which the author seems to 
vaak them in his prefhce, are calculated for general popularity. 

FUTATE JouawAL or Aaeon Buer, Edited b^ Matthew L. 
DamiM: Harper if Brotkert. — This Journal is comprised in two 
octavo volumes, of about 500 pages each. Those who expect 
to Had in it many important historical or even biographical 
Ihets, wiU be doomed to disappointment. Although the time 
«f Aaron Burr's residence in Europe was one of great political 
interest and moment, we look in vain to the pages of this jonr- 
aal tor any statistical information or any philosophical reviews 
on the thea existing state of affairs. It is written in a playful, 
ploasiny style, and is almost entirely taken up with trilling per- 
sonal details, illustrating the life rather of Aaron Burr, the f en- 
tlemaa of pleasure, than that of Aaron Burr, the politican and 
•afer YOtary of ambition. There is a degree of concealment 
and disfuise about this private journal, which strikingly illus- 
teataa the character of its author ; and, even in his Auniliar let- 
ters to his almost idolized daughter, Theodosia, there is often- 
Cimaa a blind method of expression adopted, In order that she 
only aught be able to discover his meaning. 

These rolames will be eagerly purchased and read ; for every 
thing tending to throw any new light upon this extraordinary 
man Is of intense interest to the community. From his me- 
moirs, which have been for some time before the public, and 
this his private journal, which is now just published, it would 
appear that he was posse ss ed of a kind and amiable disposition; 
and it nmy be that posterity will not consider him that unnatural 
■Master which his own generation have united in representing 



Lire or Caaisr, im the wcrda ofUu EvwngeUgi-^ cvmpleU 
karmonf of Uu Qoepel HuUnj of our 5aetottr^— Harper and 
Brothers have issued this volume in a faultless style, illustrated 
with thirty fine engravings by Adams. As a present for young 
persons, no work could be chosen with such advantage as this. 
The compiler in the preface says, *' the narrative of the life of 
Christ was vndertaken with the design of placing in the hands 
of yovng persons a complete and connected record of the events 
which distinguished our Lord's history on earth, in the words 
•f inspiration, ttw from the conAison which more or less arises 
ia tka mind of every reader in perusing the uneonnected, and 
la some Instances, apparently conflicting accounts of the diffe- 
rent Evangelists." 

Maet Ratmoitd, another of Mrs. Gore's productions, pub- 
Uahed by Lea Sf Blanckardj can scarcely be made subject to 
■Mta than the same comments that we have already made on 
the Heir of Belwood. It contains several interesting tales, of 
which the one that gives Its title to the book is the longest 
and the best It is indeed a story of thrilling interest, contain- 
ing a moral which young ladies who feel inclined to marry for 
an establbhment, would do well to study before they take the 
desperato leap which lost poor Mary Raymond her life*— O. if 
COmrviU 

CooMTEV STOEiE8,ft3r Jftss Mitford: Lea if BUuukurd^- 
Theeo stories are eharaeterized by that combination of sim- 
plieily, oarBostness and quiet humor which renders all the pro- 
daeliaaa of this ftscinating authoress so pleasing and interes- 



ting. They are so true to nature that, for the moment, we can- 
not doubt the reality of the characters she describof. We took 
up the book as a temporary respite ft-om the pressing cares of 
business, and did not rise from our seat until we had finished 
the volume.— G. if O. OartfUL 

Oliver Twist ; Lea if BUmekard—TldB long looked for work 
is at last eon^leted and published in two neat volumes. What- 
ever might have been the reputation acquired by *' Box,** as the 
author of the " Pickwick Papers," it is now doubly enhaaood 
by the appearance of the present work. The same publishers 
have, also, sent us the sixth part of another highly amusing 
work, entitled ^'Sketches by Box." 

PicciOLA ; OR THE CAPTIVITY Captite : L«a if Blanekmrd,^- 
This is a translation from a French work, that passed through 
four editions within a month of its first publication. Picdola ia 
the most striking and original tale that has appeared ia our com- 
try for a long time. Lovely and unpresuming as the heroine is 
represented, she has a claim to the protection of the wise and 
good, and we hazard the doubt, whether the most hard-hearted 
of critics could set his foot upon the neck of Piocioln, without 
experiencing an inward pang of remorse.— IFtley ^ PtUnaem, 

Althea Vernon : Lea if Blaaehard, — If Miss Leslie drawn 
her characters A-om real life, she is certainly more fortunate In 
discovering originals thaa we have ever happened to be. During 
a short sojourn at Rockaway, last summer, we found the hotel 
crowded with all kinds of people { but no persons such as com- 
pose the majority of Miss Leslie's characters came within our 
observatioB. There were counts, it is true, English travellera 
and rich speculators, with three or four quiet, harmless-looking 
scions ; all, with one or two exceptions, very common-place or 
very agreeable gentlemen and gentlewomen. Neither in the 
ball-room or at the table did we witness any thing half so ludi- 
crous and vulgar as some of the characters which figure in Misa 
Leslie's story. Yet though we cannot believe them drawn from 
real life, at least, real life at the Marine Pavillioa, they are a 
most amusing set of personages we ever came across. 

Charcoal Seetches : Carey if ffart.— The sale of the for- 
mer edition of Joe Neal's fine production has been, we uader^ 
stand from a private source, yvtj extensive. This aloae provee 
the avidity with which it must have been sought after. No 
less than four thousand copies have passed through the press 
in a short period. — WUey if Prntnam, 

Home as pound, fty J. Fenmmore Cooper : Lea if BlaaUhmrdm 
This is a sequel to Homeward Bounds a novel by the same an- 
ther, and will be read with curiosity by all who have perusad 
the latter work.— O. & O. CarvUL 

Evenings at Home ; or the Juvenile JBiu^et— Here wo 
have another of those valuable productions adapted to the use 
of the rising generation, issued from the press of those indefhti- 
gable publishers. Harper if Brotkora, Parents are not aware 
of the heavy debt they owe these gentlemen for the efforts they 
make, at least, once a year, in behalf of their children. By the 
publication of such works as the ** Life of Christ," and ** Eve- 
nings at Home," a desire for reading is inculcated into the 
bosom of every child, and thereby, that natural restlessnes of 
disposition is quieted — the child becomes delighted and Inte- 
rested with his book — the tasks of the school are no longer look- 
ed upon as a grievance, until, finally the mind is imbued with a 
love of reading it is impossible to eradicate. The volume Is, as 
its title imports, most interesting. We have been much edified 
in the perusal, and as a work of genera] and varied reading, 
would recommend it strongly to the attention of erery parent. 

Four Years in Paraguay : Carey if Aisrt— These volumes 
contain a rapid sketch of the political and social elements out 
of which the South American republics have been framed. The 
history of the Jesuits in Paraguay will be found to contain many 
curious details, and to exhibit to those not deeply read in Jesu- 
itical lore, a very singular state of society.— IFtiey if Pmtnmm, 

My Bon's Booe, is a neat little volume, just published by 
F. W. Bradley if Co. The principles which are most requisite 
for the guidance of a young man entering into the broad arena 
of life, are laid down with precision, and those which should 
govern him in the courtesies of life, are also expounded, with 
reference to his intercourse with the different classes of society. 
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hilb, Whl» liffhUy dance each merry elf, There the cup of life gay pleasure filli, And thy gnide thaU 
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day. And when the world is hid in dnsky night, Our homes a 




dazs - Img fairy world of light, Come with me to yonder hills, where lighdy 
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daaee each fairy elf, There the cup of life gay pleasure filli, And thy guide the Mountain Sylph. 

shall be 
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9. Come away th« moon is high, 
Balling o'or the foamiDff deep, 
From tree to tree the aight-birds fly. 
And from their ceUc the glow-wormi creep ; 
^ Then follow me and fear no evil charm, 
No danger fhall thy heart alarm. 
Round thee a myetic cpell shsll play 
Shall keep the Demon's pow'r away. 
Coma with me to yonder hills, &c 
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T HE AT R I CAL S 



THEATRICALS. 

Pa&k. — ^FalM praise is censure in dif guise and is more se- 
rerely felt in its effects than tlie bitterest invectlTe of inTidious 
criticism. Sir Walter Scott, on being strongly pressed to write 
a tragedy by the committee of Drury-lane, the better to sustain 
the fortunes of that theatre, declined the inyitation, quoting 
many of the reasons which would have led a less judicious au- 
-thor to its acceptance: they were, that he was too popular a 
writer for his play to be condemned on its first representation, 
and too little acquainted with the machinery of the stage to 
risk his fame on the bare probability of success. That he was 
quite sure he should obtain the support of the daily press, but 
not so sure that the public, who had read him in the closet, 
would TisiC him on the stage ; thus to see his play dragging out 
a miserable existence and expiring to empty benches, while his 
kind friends, the diurnalists, were cheering him on in the vain 
promise of lengthened existence, was a pain and a penalty he 
had not a sufficiency of moral courage to encounter. Perhaps 
we cannot bring ourselves to agree with Sir Walter Scott, that 
such would have been the result in his case ; but such, at the 
present moment, is the precise situation of Mr. Simpson in his 
management of the Park, and the New-York press. Mr. Simp- 
son may exclaim with truth, " Heaven shield me from my 
flriends.** 

Censure is dealt out unsparingly by some few gentlemen who 
are inimical to the old house— censure without tn^mry, and 
criticism without the sxcrciss of an ordinary judgment — while 
on the other hand, the friends of the theatre mete out a languid 
praise as lame, as limping and Umid as a consciousness of ser- 
Tllity can render it ; and iknu they do more injury to the es- 
tablishment than censure could possibly accomplish. 

As censors, we shall best discharge our duty to the cause of 
the legitimate drama, and sustain the best tnterests of the Park 
theatre, by discharging that duty which we owe to our sub- 
scribers and the public. It has been our principal and our 
practice — even-handed justice — impartiality in the expression 
of our opinions — ^to approve with conscience and condemn with 
moderation. We have never raised our pen to chill the rising 
genius of the day, or nipped the bud of promise with too se- 
vere reproof. We have sustained the management of our the- 
atres whenever we could justify it to ourselves, and even strain- 
ed a point to the prejudice of our judgment. But we feel our- 
aelvtfs, under existing circumstances, called upon to institute a 
more close and rigid examination into the policy of the manage- 
ment of this house, than if in the full tide of its prosperity. Suc- 
cess in any effort of the stage is at all times the manager's jus- 
tiAcation In the mode or manner by which that stage may be 
cowlueled; and although in the exercise of our critical opinion 
we may condemn the means — still, if public patronage decide 
gainst us, we have no right of censure in the management. It 
is a trite adage, proved of all time in theatrical matters, that 
«* thoee who live to please, must please to live." But when we 
feel the current of public opinion turned — and patronage with- 
held, we find ourselves more than warranted in the assumption 
of our Tiews of management being correct, since in the effect is 
fbaad the cause. If the opinion has been formed that the city 
of New-York is not capable of sustaining two principal thea- 
tres, such opinion is mischievous and unfounded ; it is cap^le 
of maintaining more, provided the material of which they are 
composed is of a quality entitling them to patronage. 

It is quite clear that the present state of the acted drama is 
not in accordance with the public taste. The failure of Vestris 
has disappointed the expectations of the managers, and the sea- 
son has been prostrated by an event which could never have 
h »S> %ntieip«led. Mr. Simpson attaches no importance to his 
stock company, and, unhappily for his interest, the public at- 
tach as little. But we say here is his only remedy: strengthen 
that company In all its parts— render it amply effective in the 
representation of sterling drama^Iet the prominent star of the 
evening be a play well acted in all its parts ; encourage the 
rising talent of the country by producing new plays flrom the 
pens of American authors — we ask for no exclusion of the En- 
glish imported dramn, and we conildently pronounce by these 



means, Mr. Simpson will terminate his season 
Let him shake off the English yoke when it beeonee thei 
yokeof depeudance — ^let him gather around him all the talent •f 
the country he can collect— let him act vigoronsly in this, nad 
success cannot fall in crowning his enterprise. 

Madamu AagiuUk has just condnded an engagement, and np- 
peered in several of her fisvorite characters, which slie has sas- 
tained with undiminished excellence, bnt there is a ddUlBf 
gloom thrown around the theatre, by which even her ( 
has been obscured. 

Felwco.— This admirable production of Epes Sergeant, 
been produced, and has won laurels for its author and the 
formers. We have already said so moch in just praise of thin 
tragedy, that we have nothing left in commendatioa, but of its 
performance. As an acting play, we entertained our doubts, b«t 
its success upon the stage has been triumphant. It wonld b« in- 
vidious to point out one or two of the performers appearing in 
this drama ; all aimed to excel, and succeeded. 

Mra. SAaw.— This lady, after along absence, has returned t» 
the city, and reappeared at the Park. With the exception of 
Ellen Tree, Mrs. Shaw is the best actress in the country. Wit- 
ness her Lady Constance, Julia and Marian, in proof of the nn- 
sertion. 

Mtm, Oibbe has appeared twice at this house in her fhvorilo 
part of Don Giovanni^ and was warndy received. Slie is na 
accomplished actress and singer. 

JtTrs. J7s«iey, so long known and appreciated as a voenDst, 
will appear on the seventh, as JnuetUj in the new operm off 
that name which has been lately produced in London wilk tke 
most decided success. 

National.— If crowded housos, and delighted andiences niw 
the tests of management, these are the nightly signs of tlM tinses, 
and of public taste— H>f effective drama and jndicions seal dis- 
played in catering for an intelligent, enlightened and tast«IU 
people. In all the departments of the drama, the management 
of the National stand perfectly unrivalled in the Union. We 
are not led to the theatre to be gratified alone by the excelleaee 
of a Skirr^t a fFUeom, and a Sefuin, but to the performanoo of 
an opera in which they appear, with all its miner parts in ad- 
mirable arrangement— its scenic effecU beautifully exeentad — 
its properties in good taste, and iti dresses in full coetusse. Aasi- 
lie, Fra Diavola, La Sonnambula, have been represented in tlus 
theatre to brilliant audiences, and in the absenee of the opara- 
tic force, we are still attracted to ItB walls by sterling dra«as 
admirably performed. 

Feaniclin, under the management of Mr. Dinaeford, is par- 
suing a prosperous course. It is nightly well attended. 



EDITORS' TABLE 



Since the issue of our last number, we have secured the Tal- 
uable assistance of Paopcsson J. H. iNcnAUAM, author of tlM 
*' South West," " Lafitte,'* " Burton," etc, etc, as a regular eoa« 
tributor to the pages of the Ladies' Companion for the aoxt 
two years. With such a powerfVil list of writers, as Lydia H» 
Sigourney j Ann S. Stephens ; Frances 8. Osgood ( Charlotta 
Cushman ; Professor Ingraham ; Henry W. Herbert { John Neal ; 
Henry F. Harrington ; Rev. J. H. Clinch ; Edward Matoiia ; 
Granville Mellen; Isaac C.Pray, Jr.; and H. Hastings Weld, 
the Ladies' Compwion is destined to take preoedeaee of 
every other magazine in America. 

Beautiful steel engravings, illustrative of (the prevaittaf 
Fa»kunUf^i\l be introduced during the present year, in euUi- 
tion to our usual plates. They will be prapared with much ae- 
curacy and care, as we are determined they shall superoada 
every thing of the nature yet published in any magaaine. 

DuNLAP's EzBiBiTioN." -A vcry large collection of paintiafs, 
by many of our best artisti, is now open at the Stuy vesant Insti 
tute, Broadway, the proceeds of which are appropriated ta 
aid Mr. Dunlap in the publication of his forth coming woriL,aa- 
titled, ** History of New-York." The project is a laadaUe oaa, 
and should meet with universal support. 
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" Remain thoa tbtn, thoo hmnghtj 
Mov« bat t tUp "fc tingl* tpui— 
I ploog* below tlrie baitiiaii 

Upon the eoart«yeffd etoBM. 
Ere tMe my cheek ihell blorii with eheiae, 
Ere I wni wrong lay maidea feme, 
Or epot the hosoted Hebrew name, 

I pfanfe end emek these boeee .* 

19 



X Ctt4lUOk WOW Ipmww *%•••) w* J**^"^9 <■* *•*» 

Thou'rt come esd fone ! I hsow not wb 
If thoo art yoanf , why doet not loiter hen 

Where Youth and Beanty both too qok 
If thoa art old, why then thus yoonf appet^ 

Thoa active one that eanet ao qvickly fly 
Thoa heedeit not ! Well— etay not thy 

I know I fbllow to Etxftirirr. ^ 
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** Rdnuun thoa thers, tboQ Innflity 
lfov« bat t tUp "fc fingto tpui^ 
I plonge below drit bardfaii 

Upoii tb« eoiin»3rtfd momm. 
Era tbU my ebMk ihall UqA wltb diMit, 
Era I wUl wrong my nasdoa fsno^ 
Or spot tho bonofod Hebrew nsme, 

I phage end omtk tbeee booii ! 

19 
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I cannot tee tbee feir, or yooag* or old«^ 
Tbou*rt come end gone ! I know not wben 
If tboa art yoong, wby doet not loiter beret 

Wbere Yoatb end Beeoty both too ^niekly 
If tboa art old, wby then tliue yoong ftppear^ 

Tboa active one tbat eanet to qnioiily fly T 
Tboa heedeit not ! Well— etay not tfay 

I know I fbllow to EtxRjrirr. i. e. 
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Orlfinal. • 

REBECCA AND BOIS GUILBERT* 



BT UAAO 0. tKAT, 



AUTBOR or TBI TRAOXDT Of " JVLIKTTA OOBDIVI. 



I. 

Tbi brightest pattern of a sect 
To woe and wandering elect — 
A Hebrew maid — she stands erect 

Upon an air-bung wall ! 
Behold ! Her eyes are guards to her. 
Her champion 's her eheracter— 
And lo ! The Templar dares not stir 

Lest from that tower she fall. 

II. 

O, matchless maid^-example high ! 
^ar better 'tis at once to die 
Than be enforced in crime to lie. 

Or, worse, to tamely yield. 
O, woman, though thy charms be groat, 
Though every gift adorn thy state. 
Thine is the darkest, direst fate 

Save Virtue be thy shield. 

III. 

So felt Rebecca in the hour 

When Bois Guilbert with fiendish power. 

Sought in the Templars' massy tower 

To stain her maiden fiitme. 
Though death were her's — yet death had been 
A better treasure than to win 
An endless heritage of sin. 

And live a life of shame. 

IT. 

Bright fires are glasing now her eyes, 
With lofty words how she defies 
The passions which within him rise^ 

How firmly does she stand ! 
Impersonating THrtne there. 
She seems Just born, a thing of air, 
With will and power to do and dare, 

To thrteten and command. 

" Remain thoa therii, thou haughty imb^*' 
Move hot B ifp -a single tpaa— 
I pkiBge below this bartisaa 

Upon the eoart-yaxd stoBM. 
Ere this my cheek ihall bloih wltb ebBSie, 
Ere I wUl wrong my maiden Ibibb, 
Or spot the honored Hebrew aBtoe, 

I phmgB and emsk thetB bo&eg I 
19 
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ti. 

** Ay ! here I safely stand, proud Knight, 
Not in thy power, though in thy sight. 
For Heaven has shown a path of light-^ 

Escape from thine abode. 
Ere trust her honor unto thee. 
The Jewish maiden thou shalt see 
Prefer death's endless liberty, 

Giving her soul to God ! 

Tii. 
"I fear thee not— and thank the hour 
That gave unto thy race the power 
To raise thus high this dizsy tower^ 

To fall from which is death. 
Thy words I heed not, Bois GoiIbert« 
For though thou promisest to spare, 
I know, proud Templar, tkou art iker^-^ 

Thy words are merely breath ! 

VIII. 

"Peace, if thou wilt— but with this place 
Between us twain— a fitting space-** 
'Tis ours to gaze while on thy face, 

Is fixed Guilt's pale dismay. 
Nay, blush not, Templar ; still gase on ! 
Nay, quail not, brave and foolish one— 
What ! Dost repent what thou hast done f 

Ay, turn thy steps away !" 

IX. 

Blest Hebrew maid, to thee belong 
Hope, faith and virtue courage strong— 
The Templar fears to do thee wrong. 

And now shall harm thee not. 
Thy honor's safe ! Thou'rt living still— 
What — living? Yesj she ever will- 
While eyes shall o'er thy pages fill. 

Immortal Walter Scott. 
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Origiaal. 
TIME. 



Oh, Time, how inezpressiblB art thon ! 

In vain it is that painters do unfold 

Thy face and form that mortals may behoU— 
They never knew thee-»'never saw thy brow. 
E'en as I strive to fix thy featores now, 

I feel thy progress cannot be controlled ; 

I cannot see thee fair, or yooiig^ or old««> 
Thoo'rt eome and gone ! I know not wheiB or bow ! 
Xf thoa art yoang, why dost not loitBr herB, 

WherB Youth and Beaoty both too qoiokly die f 
If thoa art old, why then thus yoong Bppear, 

Thoo active one that canst so qaiekly fiy 7 
ThoB h ee d sit not ! Well— euy not thy caiBet* 

I know I ftillow to EtxBirirr. i. e. f. 
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Orif inal. 
THE SAXON PRELATE'S DOOM. 

BV THE AVTHO& Or " CEOMWELL,** '* THE BSOTREM," ETC. 

" Die, prophet, in thy speech."— king henky vi. 

The mightiest monarch of his ag«, Sovereign of 
England — as his proud grandsire made his vaunt of 
yore — by right of the sword's edge ; Grand Duke of 
Normandy, by privilege of blood; and liege-lord of 
Guienne, by marriage with its powerful Heritress; the 
bravest, the most fortunate, the wisest of the Kings of 
Europe, Henry the Second held his court for the high 
festival of Chistmas in the fair halls of Rouen. The 
banquet was already over, the revelry was at the highest, 
still, the goihic arches ringing with the merriment, the i 
laughter, and the blended cadences of many a minstrel's 
harp, of many a trouvere's lay. Suddenly, while the din 
was at the loudest, piercing through all the mingled 
sounds, a single trumpet's note was heard— wailing, 
prolonged, and ominous — as was the chill it struck to 
every heart in that bright company— of coming evil. 
During the pause which followed, for at that thrilling 
blast the mirth and song were hushed as if by instinct 
—M bustle might be heard below, the tread of many 
feet, and the discordant tones of many eager voices. 
The great doors were thrown open, not with the stately 
ceremonial that befitted the occasion, bat with a noisy 
and irreverent haste that proved the urgency or the im- 
portance of the new-comers. Then, to the wonder of 
all present, there entered— not in their wonted pomp, 
with stole, and mitre, crosier dalmatique and ring, but 
in soiled vestments, travel- worn and dusty, with features 
hagard from fatigue, and shafpened by anxiety and 
fear — six of the noblest of old England's prelates, led by 
the second dignitary of the church, York's proud arch- 
bishop. Hurrying forward to the dais, where Henry 
sat in state, they halted all together at the step, and in 
one voice exclaimed, 

" Fair sir, and King, not for ourselves alone, but for 
the holy church, for your own realm and crown, for your 
own honor, your own safety, we beseech you "•— 

" What means this, holy fathers," Henry cried, has- 
tily, and half alarmed, as it would seem, by the excited 
language of the churchmen. " What means this vehe- 
ncnce — or who hath dared to wrong ye, and for why 7" 

** For that, at your behest, we dared to crown the 
youthful King, your son ! Such, sire, is our offence. 
Our wrong — that we your English prelates are excom- 
municated, and"— 

** Now, by the eyes of God!"* exclaimed the King, 
breaking abruptly in upon the Bishop's speech, his noble 
features crimsoned by the indignant blood, that rushed 
to them at mention of this foul affront, ** now by the 
eyes of God, if all who have consented to his consecra- 
tion be acenrst, then am I so myself!" 

" Nor is this all," replied the prelate, well pleased to 
note the growing anger of the sovereign, '* nor is this 
all the wrong. The same bold man, who did you this 



"^ For this strange bat avthentic oath, see Thierry's Noman 
Conquest, whence most of these details are taken. 



affront, an you look not the sharper, will light a blaxa 
in England that shall consume right speedily your royal 
crown itself. He marches to and fro, with troops of 
horsQs and bands of armed footmen, stirring the Saxon 
churls against the gentle blood of Normandy, nay, seek* 
ing even to g§in entrance into your ganvsons and cas- 
tles." . 

" Do I hear right," shouted the fiery prince, strikisf 
his hand upon the board with such fierce vehemence, that 
every flask and tankard rang. " Do I hear right— and 
is it but a dream that I am England's king? What!— 
one base vassal— one who has fattened on the bread of 
our ill- wasted charity — one beggar, who first came to 
our court with all his fortunes on his back, bestriding a 
galled spavined jade — one wretch like this, insult at 
once a line of sovereign princes !•— trample a realm be- 
neath bis feet! — and go unpunished and scathe-free? 
What ! was there not one man — one only — of the hordes 
of recreant knights, who feast around my board — to free 
his monarch from a shaveling, who dishonors and de- 
fies him 7 Break off the feast — break off, I say— no 
time for revelry and wine ! — To council, lords, to coun- 
cil. We must indeed bestir us, an we would hold the 
crown our grandsire wou'^not for himself alone, nor 
for his race — who, by God's grace will wear it spite 
priest, cardinal, or pope — but for the gentle blood of 
Norman chivalry !" 

Rising at once, he led the way to council ; and with 
wild haste and disarray, the company dispersed-^ot 
as the hall grew thin, four knighu remained behind in 
close and earnest converse — so deep, so earnest, that 
they were left alone, when all the rest, ladies and cava- 
liers, and chamberlains, and pages, had departed, and 
the vast gallery, which had so lately rung with every 
various sound of human merriment, was silent a* the 
grave. There was a strange and almost awful contrast 
between the strong and stalely forms of the four barons, 
their deep and energetic whispers, the fiery glances of 
their angry eyes, the fierce gesticulations of their mus- 
cular and well-turned limbs, and the deserted splendors 
of that royal hall — the vacant throne, the long array of 
seats, the gorgeous plate, flagons and cups and urns of 
gold and marquetry — the lights still glowing as it were 
in mockery over the empty board — the wine unpoured 
— the harps untouched and voiceless. 

" Be it so — be it so !" ejiclaimed, in louder tonea 
than they had used before, one, the most striking in ap- 
pearance of the group — " be it so — let us swear ! Rich- 
ard le Breton— Hugues do Morville, William de Traci — 
even as I shall swear — swear ye — by God, and by our 
trusty blades, and by our Norman honor !" 

" We will," cried all— "we swear!— we be not recre- 
ant — nor craven, as our good swords shall witness !" 

" Thus, then," continued the first speaker, drawing 
his sword, and grasping a huge cup of wine, " thus,then, 
I, Reginald Fits Urse, for mine own part, and for each one 
and all of ye, do swear ; so help me God, and our good 
lady — never to touch the wine-cup ; never to beod be- 
fore the shrine ; never to dose the eyes in sleep ; never 
to quit the saddle, or unbelt the brand ; never to pray 
to God ; never to hope for Heaven, until the wrong we 
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reck of be redressed !— until the insult, done our sov- 
reign, be avenged! — until the life-blood of bis foeman 
•tream on oar battle-swords, as streams this nobler 
vinef 

Theni ^ith the words — for not he only, but each one 
of the four, hot^tng^ their long, two-handed blades ex- 
tended at arms* length before them with aU tfieir points 
In contact, and in the other hand grasping the brim- 
ming goblets, had gone through, in resolute unflinching 
tones, the fearful adjuration. Then, with the words, 
they all dashed down the generous liquor on the wea- 
pons, watched it in silence as it crimsoned them from 
point to hilt, and sheathing them, all purple as they 
were, hurried, not from the hall alone, but from the 
palace; mounted their fleetest war-steeds, and, that 
same night, rode furioudly away toward the nearest sea. 

The fifth day was in progress after King Henry's ban- 
quet, when, at the hour of noon, four Norman knights, 
followed by fifty men-at-arms, sheathed cap-a-pi^ in 
mail, arrayed beneath the banner of Fits Urse, entered 
the town of Canterbury at a hard gallop. The leaders 
of the band alone were clad in garbs of peace, bearing 
no weapon but their swords, and singularly ill-accou- 
tred for horse exercise, being attired in doublets of rich 
velvet, with hose of cloih, of gold, or silver, as if in 
preparation for some high and festive meeting. Yet 
was it evident, that they had ndden miles in that un- 
suitable apparel; for the rich velvet was besmeared 
with many a miry stain, and the hose dashed with blood, 
which had been drawn profusely by the long rowels of 
their gilded spurs. Halting in serried order at the 
market cross, the leader of the party summoned, by an 
equerry, the city mayor to hear the orders of the King; 
and, when thatofiicer appeared, having commanded him 
" on his allegiance, to call his men to arms, and take such 
steps as should assuredly prevent the burghers of the 
town from raising any tumult on that day, whate'er 
might come to pass." With his three friends, and 
twelve, the stoutest, of the men at arms who followed in 
their train, rode instantly awaj to the archbishop's 
palace. The object of their deadly hatred, when the 
four knights arrived, was in the act of finishing his 
noonday meal ; and all his household were assembled 
at the board, from which he had just risen. There was 
no sign of trepidation, no symptom of surprise, much 
less of fear or consternation in his aspect or demeanor, 
as one by one his visitors stalked unannounced into the 
long apartment! yet was there much, indeed. In the 
strange guise wherein they came, in their disordered 
habits; in the excitement visibly depicted on their 
brows, hagard from want of sleep, pale with fatigue 
and labor, yet resolute, and stem, and terse with 
the resolve of their dread purpose — to have astonished, 
nay, dismayed the spirit of one less resolute in the de- 
fence of what he deemed the right than Thomas Becket. 
Silently, one by one, they entered, the leader halting 
opposite the prelate with his arms folded on his breast, 
and his three comrades forming, as it were, in a half- 
circle round him — not one of them removed the bonnet 
from his brow, or bowed the knee on entering, or ofiered 
any greeting, whether to the temporal rank or spiritual I 



' station of their intended victim ; but gazed on him with 
a fixed sternness that was far more awfhl than any show 
of violence. This dumb show, although it nee(U must 
occupy some time in the description, had lasted per- 
haps a minute, when the bold prelate broke the silcncp, 
addressing them in clear, harmonious tones, and with 
an air as dignified and placid, as though be had been 
bidding them to share the friendly banquet. 

" Fair sirs," he said, " I bid ye welcome ; although 
in truth, the manner of your entrance be not in all things 
courteous ; nor savoring of that respect which should 
be paid, if not to me, who am but as a worm, the 
meanest of His creatures, yet, to the dignity where- 
unto Hr has raised me! Natholess, I bid ye hail! 
Please ye disclose the business, whereon ye now have 
come to me." 

Still not a word did they reply — ^but seated them- 
selves all unbidden, still glaring on him with fixed eyes, 
ominous of evil. At length Fitz Urse addressed him, 
speaking abruptly, and in tones so hoarse and hollow — 
the natural consequence of his extreme exertions, four 
days and nights having been actually passed in almost 
constant travel — that his most intimate associate could 
not have recognized his voice. 

" We come," he said, " on the King's part ; to take, 
and that, too, on the instant, some order with your Into 
proceedings ! To have the excommunicated, presently 
absolved — to see the bishops, who have been suspendnd, 
forthwith re-established— and to hear what you may 
now alledge concerning your design against your sove- 
reign Lord and Master !" 

" It is not I," Thomas replied, still calmer and more 
dignified than the fierce spirits who addressed him. 
'' It is not I, who have done tliis. It is the sovereign 
pontiff'. God's own supremo vicegerent, who, of his 
own will, excommunicated my late brother of York. He 
alone, therefore, can absolve him. I have no power 
in't! As for the rest, let them but make submission 
and straightway shall they be restored !" 

" From whom, then," Reginald Fitz Urse demanded ; 
"from whom, then, hold you your archbishopric — 
from England's King, or from the Pope of Rome ?" 

** My spiritual rights, of God, and of the Pope— my 
temporal privileges of the King," was the prompt an« 
swer. 

" The King, then, gave you no^," the baron asked 
again. " Beware, I warn you, beware how you do an- 
swer me ; the King, I say, gave you not all that you 
enjoy ?" 

** He did not," answered Becket, without moving a 
single muscle of his composed but haughty countenance ; 
although, at the reply, the fiery temper of his unwel- 
come visitors was made more clearly manifest ; as a 
deep angry murmur burst simultaneously from all their 
lips ; and they wrung, with fierce gestures, their gloved 
hands, as if it was with dlflBcuhy they restrained" them- 
selves from violence, more open in its character. 

"Ye threaten me— I well believe," exclaimed the 
stately prelate, " but it is vain and useless. Were all 
the swords in England brandished against my head, yo 
should gain nothing, nothing from me." 
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"We will do more than threaten/' answered Fitz 
Urte t and riMOf^ from hit seat, rushed oat of the apart- 
laeot, followed by his companions, crying aloud, even 
before they crossed the threshold, " To arms ! — Nor- 
mans—to arms V* 

The doors were closed behind them, and barred in- 
stantly with the most jealous care ; while Reginald, and 
the conspirators, meeting the guard whom they had left 
without, armed themselves cap-a^pi^, in the court-yard, 
before the palace gates, as if for instant battle; with 
helmet, hood of mail, and hauberk; their triangular 
steel-plated shields hanging about their necks; their 
legs protected by mail hose, fitting as closely and as 
flexible as modem stockings; their huge two-handed 
•words belted about them ia such fashion, that their 
cross-guarded hills came over their left shoulders, while 
their points clanked against the spur on their right 
heels. There was no pause, for snatching instantly an 
axe from the hands of a carpenter, who chanced to be 
at work in the court-yard, Fitz Urse assailed the gate. 
Strong aa it was, it creaked and groaned beneath the 
furious blows, and the lung corridors within rolled back 
the threatening sounds in deep and hollow echoes. 
Within the palace all was confusion and dismay, and 
every ^Buoe was pale and ghastly, save his alone who haul 
the causa for fear. 

*' Fly J fly i my lord,*' cried the assistants, breathless 
with terror, "fly to the altar! There, there, at least, 
shall you be safe.'" 

"Never," the prelate answered, his bold spirit as 
self-possessed and calm in that most imminent peril, as 
though he had been bred, from childhood upward, to 
the performance of high deeds and daring. " Never 
will X turn back from that which I have set myself to 
d0. God, if it be his pleasure, shall preserve me from 
yet greater straits than these ; and if it be not so His 
will to do, then God forbid I should gainsay him." 
Nor would he stir one foot, until the vesper bell, rung 
by the sacristan, unwitting of his superior's peril, be- 
gan to chime from the near walls of the cathedral. " It 
is the hour," he quietly observed, on hearing the 
•weei cadence of the bells; " it is the hour of prayer* 
ny duty calls m»-*give me my vestments ! carry my 
cross before me !" And attiring himself, as though 
nothing of unusual moment were impending, he tra- 
varsad, with steps even slower than his wont, the cloister 
leading from his dwelling to the abbey ; though, era 
be left the palace, the din of blows had ceased, and the 
fierce shout of the assailants gave token that the door 
had yielded. Chiding his servitors for their excess of 
terror, as unworthy of their sacred ealliog. he still 
walked slowly oawardy while the steel-shod footsteps of 
his foemen might be heard clashing on the pavement 
b«t a few yards behind him. He reached the door of 
the eaihedral ; entered without so much as casting one 
last glaaee behind ; passed op the nave, and going up 
the steps of the high altar, separated from the body of 
cIm church by a slight rail of ornamental iron-work, 
eommeitted the service of the day. Scarce had he ut- 
tered the first words, when Reginald, sheathed, as has 
been heretofora described, in complete panoply, with 



his two-handed twoid already naked, rushed into the 
cathedral. 

"To me!" he cried, with a fierce shout— "to ma4 
valiant and loyal servants of the King !" while cl^ be- 
hind him followed, in like array, with flashing ^es, and 
inflamed visages, and brandisheiLweapoBl, his sworn 
confederates— and without the gata> ^eir banded men- 
at-arms stood in a serried circle, defying all assistance 
from the town., Again his servitors entreated Becket 
to preserve himself, by seeking refuge in the dark 
crypts beneath the chancel, where he might rest con- 
cealed in absolute security, until the burghers should be 
aroused to rescue ;— or by ascending the intricate and 
winding turret^stairs to the cathedral roof, whence he 
might summon aid, ere he could possibly be overtaken ; 
but it was all in vain. Confiding in the goodness of his 
cause, perhaps expecting supernatural assistance, the 
daring prelate silenced their prayers by a contemptuous 
refusal ; and even left the altar, to prevent one of the 
monks from closing the weak trelliced gates, which 
marked the holiest precincts. Meanwhile, unmoved 
in their fell purpose, the Normans were at hand. 

" Where is the traitor 7" cried Fiu Urse, but not a 
voice replied ; and the unwonted tones were vocal yet 
beneath the vaulted roof in lingering echoes, when he 
again exclaimed, " where— where is the Archbishop?" 

"Here stands he," Becket answered, drawing his 
lofty person op to its full height, and spreading his 
arms forth with a gesture of perfect roigesty. " Here 
stands he, but no traitor ! What do ye in God's house 
in such apparel<— what is your will, or purpose f " 

" That you die, presently 1" was the reply, enforced 
by the uplifted weapon, and determined features of the 
savage Baron. 

" I am resigned," returned the prelate, the calm pa- 
tience of the martyr blent with a noble daring that 
would have well become a warrior on the battle-field. 
" Ye shall not see me fly before your swords. But in 
the name of the all-powerful God, whom ye dishonor 
and defy, I do command ye ii\jore no one of my com- 
panions, layman or priesL" His words were inter- 
rupted by a heavy blow across his shoulders, delivered, 
with the flat of his huge sword, by Reginald. 

"Fly!" he said, "fly, priest, or you are dead!" 
But the archbishop moved not a step« spoke not a sylla- 
ble. " Drag him hence, comrades," continued the last 
speaker. " Away with him beyond the threshold — 
we may not smite him here !" 

" Here! here I or nowhere," the Archbishop answer- 
ed. " Here, in the very presence, and befora the altar, 
and the image, of our God!" And as he spoke, he 
seised the railings with both hands, set his feet firm, 
and being of a muscular and powerful frame, sustainad 
by daring courage and highly-wrought excitement, he 
succeeded in maintaining his position, in spite of the 
united efforts of the four Norman warriors. Mean- 
while, all the eompanioDB of the prelate had eecaped 
by ways known only to themselves— all, but one faith- 
ful foUowei^-the Saxon, Edward Grim, his croa^'bearer 
since his first elevation to the see of Canterbury— the 
same who had so boldly spoken out after the conference 
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of CIvMidoii— and the eoMpimton began to be alwrm- 
ed leit, if their purpose were Dot speedily tccomptished, 
the reeooe thould arriye end fmstrate their intentions. 
Their Uood, moreover, was heated by the struggle, and 
their fieroe natures, never much restrained by awe or 
nverenee for things divine, burst throngh all bonds. 

'* Here ! then, if it so please you. Here !" cried 
William de Traei, striking, as be spoke, a blow with 
the full sw^p of both his arms wieldisg his ponderous 
weapon, at the defenc4ess victim's head. But the bold 
Saxon suddenly stretched out his arm to guard his be- 
loved master. Down came the mighty blow — but not 
for that did the true servitor withdraw his naked limb- 
down eame the mighty blow, and lopped the unflinch- 
ing hand, sheer as the woodman's hill severs the hasel 
twig. Still, Beoket stood unwounded. "Strike! 
strike; yon other*,'* shouted the Norman, as he grasp- 
ed the maimed, but still resolved, protector of his mas- 
ter« and held him oiT by the exertion of bis entire 
•cnngth. '* Strike ! strike I'* and they did strike, feai^ 
lessly — ^mercileasly ! Hngues de Morville smote him 
with a maoe npoa his temples, and he fell stunned, but 
still alive, lace downward on the pavement; — and 
Reginald Fits Urse, whirling his espaldron around his 
head, brought it down with such reckless fury upon the 
naked skull, that the point clove right through it, down 
to the marble pavement, on which it yet alighted with 
a degree of violence so undiminished, that it was sbiv- 
erad to the very hilt, and the strong arms of him who 
wieUed it were jarred up to the shoulders, as if by 
an electric shook. One of the men-at-arms, who had 
roahed in during the struggle, spumed with his foot the 
nocienless and senseless clay. 

" Thus perish all,'* he said, " all foemen of the King, 
mad ef the gentle Normans— all who dare, henceforth, 
to arouse the base and slaviah Saxons against their free 
and princely masters !*' 

Thus iell the Sexon Prelate, ruthlessly butchered at 
the very shrine of God, not so much that he was a 
Romish priest, and an upholder of the righu of Rome, 
ae that he was a Saxoa man, a vindicator of the liber- 
ties of England ! Yet though the Pope absolved that 
J, whose cruel will had, in truth, done the deed, yet 
; ti— » deed not unavenged ! If the revolt and treachery 
of all most dear to him, the hatred of his very flesh and 
blood, the anoeasiag enmity of hu own sons* a miserable 
oU age, and a heartrbroken death-bed— if these things 
may he deemed Heaven's vengeance upon murder^ 
then, of a torety, that murder was avenged. h. 



YOUTHFUL LOVE. 

She lov'd him e'en in childhood, with that pure 

Devotion, which the bosom feels secure 

1b youthful innocence — when first the heart 

Eleeu its idol, sacred and apart 

From other beugs : oh! there is a truth, 

A beam, that wakes not when the glow of youth 

Is past — 'ti« like the ray that morning throws, 

Upon the bosom of the blushing rose. 
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THE WANDERING STEED. 

BT WILLIAM COH8TOCK. 

A bona i— Sbaespbakk. 

** Get up, I say. You aint afeard, be ye— and you a 
major!" 

** Lie still, good woman; and don't thrust your elbow 
into my ribs after this fashion, like the ox Golden but- 
ting his boms against the crib. For me to get up with 
my bare feet on this painted floor would be death to me. 
Besides Mrs Wad-7-" 

** There ! don't you bear it again 7 I tell you there's 
some live thing in the shed, and now it is comiifg under 
the window." 

" Mercy, Mrs. Waddlefain !" cried the squire, draw- 
ing the coverlet over bis ears ; " yon are enongh to — to 
keep me awake all night. Do you think you could find 
tbe tindei^box, wife 7" 

"Why yes — ^if you will confess yon are scared, like 
an honest man, I will strike a light." 

"Scared! Me scared!" cried Squire Waddlefain 
with desperate courage, and bouncing out of bed like an 
overgrown porpoise, touched by the spear of the whale 
fisherman : " I'll let you see, when it comes to the point, 
that it is you who are the coward, Mrs. Waddlefain. 
Yes, it is you that are scared, and it's only in detput 
cases that my courage shows itself, as a eritier will eat 
salt hay when it can't get nothing else, Mrs. Waddle- 
fain. Nothing else, I say, Mrs. Waddlefain." 

The last words were scarcely audible, as the daunt- 
less squire had recushed the kitchen, and was feeling 
along the shelves, with trembling fingers, for the tinder- 
box. He had already grasped the tin depository of 
martyred rags, when a loud scream from his horizontal 
half made him jump about six feet, during which un- 
wonted exhibition of vigor, the box came violently to 
the floor, and the tinder was scattered like the ten tribes 
of Israel. In the next moment he came bounding into 
the chamber^" Not a word, wife, till I have got into 
bed. You shall tell me as soon as — there, there, that 
is it, wife ! — Speak up, Mrs. Waddlefain. Why did you 
scream sof" 

" As sure as I'm alive," said the good woman ; " when 
I just drew aside the curtain to let in the moonlight, I 
saw a pair of great eyes staring in at me through the 
window!" 

"Fudge! All imagination, Mrs. Waddlefain," said 
the squire, drawing up his legs till his knees nearly 
touched his chin, and sinking his head beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

" No, no, it is all true," cried she. " Don't you hear 
somebody breathing now f Oh! Mr. Waddlefain, what 
a shame that two honest old people like us should be 
haunted in this way f Do look out tbe window." 

" I will, wife— if you will only step into the best room 
and get my spectacles. Tbey lie on the secretary just 
where I left them last night after reading the news- 
paper." 
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" I will. But yoa must get up and light the lamp 
first, to that I can find them." 

'' The linder is all spilt/' said the squire, " or I should 
have lit the lamp long ago. Yoa never knew me to un- 
dertake to do a thing, and not do it, unless it was im- 
possible.'' 

" But I did not expect to tee you run back to bed so 
quick, Mr. Waddlefain." 

** What! not when I thought you in danger, my dear 
Mrs. Waddlefain J As soon as I heard you scream, I 
dropped every thing and ran to your assistance. Grati- 
tude, Mrs. Waddlefain .' I never thought you ungrate- 
ful, Mrs. Waddlefain." 

Here a sudden silence on the part of the veteran cou- 
ple ensued ; for the to(t fall of a stealthy foot was heard 
on the stairs which led to the garret. It seemed to ap- 
proach. 
" My gracious — ^husband!" whispered the good lady. 
'^We are all dead men!" sighed the squire, nestling 
to the side of his wife. 

'* Mr. Waddlefain !" cried a well known voice in the 
antechamber. 

"Ha ! John ! is that you 7" exclaimed the squire, 
with the alacrity of Bunyan's Pilgrim after dropping his 
burthen at the cross, and thrusting out his head from 
under a pile of bed-clothes like a turtle when the foot 
passenger has gone by. 

" Yes, «ir. I thought I heard a scream. I hope I 
havn't disturbed your rest." 

"Very excusable, John. Not at all — ahem! It's 
nothing, only Mrs. Waddlefain has had a little start. 
Ahem! women are apt to be timid you know. But 
John—- you are net gone ?" 
" Well, sir." 

" I wish you would just go out and walk round the 
house, and see if there is anything on fire. I thought I 
smelt something burning." 

John went out accordingly, and then Major Waddle- 
fain said to his spouse, " I thought I would not tell him 
that we suspected any danger. It would be cruel to 
frighten him, you know: and if there is real danger, 
he will find it out soon enough himself." 

Mr. Waddlefain waited sometime in anxious expec- 
tation of hearing the sound of conflict, for they did not 
doubt that the house was surrounded by robbers ; but 
nothing of the kind came to their ears. Instead thereof, 
the (amiliar voice of John was heard in strains like the 
following, " Whoa! whoa^ I say !" Then the sound of 
a horse's hoofs thundering on the frosty ground contri- 
buted vastly to dissipate their uneasiness. Squire 
Waddlefain valiantly raised the window, and inquired 
what was the matter. 

" A strange horse, sir — saddled and bridled — has 
broken into the door-yard." 

"Very well, John. Tie him up for the night, and 
perhaps you had better not go to bed again. It is al- 
most morning^^is it not 7" 

" My stars ! No sir— it is midnight !" 
** Strike a light then, and leave it burning in the hall, 
so that if the owner should come for his horse before 
morning—" 



" Oh ! my God !" cried John, don't talk so, squire, I 
beg." 

" What ails the foolish boy 7 Why do yon stare so7 
Your eyes look like saucers !" 

" Nothing, sir," said John, hiding his emotkm in a 
vigorous attempt to secure the noble animal. Bot no 
sooner had John lai^his hand on the horse's mane than 
he fixed his eyes on the man, thrust forward his ears, 
snorted, wheeled suddenly, a#id bounded oiQ^r the fence 
into the road. Thus ended the^iight's adventure; for 
the speed with which the startled beast fled along the 
highway annihilated all hope of his capture. 



Winter had commenced. On glazed hill-top and 
marsh, on channelled river and contemplative pool lay 
the unbroken chrystal of the North, which to the burning 
sun flashed back its virgin sheen like a vestal impervi- 
ous to love. Slow and dubious the far-seen pedestrian 
wended his toilsome way amid a wilderness of frost. 
Like plumbs thinly scattered on the surface of a laige 
Hour pudding, the dark ridge-pole and chimney of many 
a cot speckled the white plain ; and where frowned the 
dark and leafless wood, several pines and hemlocks 
stood out conspicuous in their everlasting green— the 
changeless relies of Eden's perennial bowers. The sua 
hastened from the cheerless skies, and early settled be- 
neath the horizon. 

Then rose the mountain youths, and hill and vale 
laughed through their icy teeth, and the snowH^Iad 
wood sent back the melody and wild uproar of hardy 
foresters astir. The gay laugh of rustic damet ra^g 
and jingled on the sharp atmosphere, and from va- 
rious points could be beard their horses' hoofs as the 
snow-crust yielded to their iron pressure, and their 
riders goaded them on to the place of mirth and revelry. 
Ere the moon had commenced her widowed vigils, the 
light blazed from the windows of a large wiater-colored 
mansion that stood alone upon a broad knoli, between 
the forest and the lake. 

This imposing edifice belonged to a Mr. Wata oo, who 
had been one of the first to enter that part of the coan- 
try, and plant the garden-rose in the wildemest-— now 
inoculated witli civilization. The tracks of the red man 
had been upturned by the plough, and the stumps of 
green trees were frequent in the wood. Oblivion and 
silence had fled indignantly to the west, chased by many 
voices. Like all pioneers, Mr. Watson had planted the 
tree which should shelter his old age. But for three 
blooming daughters, who had now ripened into delicious 
and voluptuous womanhood, he might have sighed that 
he had labored in vain — for what joy luth age of the 
toil of its youth 7 

The three daughters had given an old-fashioned party. 
Thither the neighboring youths had flocked. Those 
who came unattended generally walked ; while many a 
nag struggled up the long slope with a damsel on the 
crupper. Several rooms were at the service of the 
young people — all brilliantly lighted, and fitted up for 
the occasion. Nuts, apples, pies, and several kinds of 
liquor had been plcntcously provided by the mistresses 
of the revel, and those who partook of those dairUii* 
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did not stop to inquire whether " good digestion would 
wait on appetite." They dwelt among the mountains, 
and there was not a youth of them all id)o feared to en- 
counter a bear single-handed. 

The evening was wearing away, and the moon had 
already volunteered to see the " ladies" home, when the 
hardiest mountaineer of them all turned pale ; for there 
came op from a neighboring swamp a cry so fearful and 
unearthly that the nerves of every listener thiiiled like 
smitten harp-strings. There was a pause in the midst 
of the dance. The bold eye quailed. The damsels 
leaned against the wall, with mouth ajar. Again that 
hollow shriek came up terrible as if the Angel of Death 
passed by. The steeds who had been left in the yard 
broke away from the stakes to which they had been 
tethered, and pawing about the door, seemed to plead 
for entrance. 

" John ! oh, John ! what can it be 1" said the young- 
est Miss Watson to a comely but untutored young man 
at her elbow. 

I never heard the like," replied John. 
But you look as if you knew something about it;" 
«LcIaimed a damsel called Caroline, placing herself in 
front of the youth, and looking keenly in his face. 

" Why do you all come to me to inquire t" said John 
impatiently, and he turned away to hide the now livid 
color of his lips. 

Mary Watson followed him. '* You know we are to 
be married next month, John. Can you refuse to tell 
me anything t It is so strange !" 

*' You know I would refuse von nothing." 

'* I know that you have given me these jeweLt, and 
this elegant frock, which is so wonderful to all the peo- 
ple round. Even the city ladies who passed through 
these parte last week seemed to envy me. But what are 
jewels and silks if you do not love mef " 

" I do love you, Mary. Oh ! Mary, Mary, stand near 
me— I am — " 

Again that cry of more than mortal anguish came up 
from among the reeds. Again the young men trembled 
—the maidens gave a low answering shriek, and the 
steeds moaned at the door. 

A footstep was heard in the chamber overhead, and 

presently the venerable form of Mr. Watson entered the 

room. 
" Father, did you hear—" 

" Silence daughter. Young men you are all amazed. 
It is not strange. You are are young and have just 
listened to a sound which I never heard but once before 
in my life." 

" Ob, father— did yon — was it just before mother's 
death ?" 

'* No, no. It is some poor horse in distress. Are 
all your creatures in the yard, young men 7 See if one 
of them has not strayed away f " 

The girls looked up; and the crest-fallen youths 
hastened out of doors to conceal their blushes. 

Finding their horses all safe, the young men immme- 
diately set forth in the direction of the swamp, and the 
propitious moon lighted them on their way. 

They were not long in finding the object of their 



search. The head of a poor horse was seen projecting 
over the tops of some black and stunted bushes— his 
neck stretched out, his ears pointed forward, his month 
open, and his lips curled back so far as to lay bare his 
teeth and gums — and now, apparently with great pain 
and immense exertion, he sent forth another of those 
horrid shrieks which had ]ialsied the merry throng in 
the midst of their festivity. £ven now that the mystery 
was fully developed, the foremost lad fell back, and his 
companions came slowly up. 

When they reached the spot, the young men found 
that the rear of the suffering animal was bemired. The 
mud and ice covered his haunches, while his fore-legs 
rested on very precarious ground. But the poor animal 
seemed to know that he was surrounded by friends ; and 
he seconded their exertions with so much skill and tact, 
that he was relieved from his perilous and painful plight 
in a few moments after the arrival of his deliverers. 

When the lorn steed had been securely placed on 
solid ground, the young men turned pale at sight of his 
equipments , for he wore a saddle and bridle of exqui- 
site workmanship. 

** The rider.'" cried they, one and all, as they hast- 
ened back to the spot from which the noble animal had 
been extricated. They searched in vain. They then 
resolved to convey the horse to Mr. Watson's house, 
and procure torches to aid them in discovering the body 
of the traveller, who, they did not doubt, had perished 
in the swamp. 

When they reached the house with their sad trophy, 
Mr. Watson and the girls^-together with John whom 
Mary had persuaded to remain with her— «ame out to 
look at the rescued steed. 

** His rider must be at hand>" said Mr. Watson. 

** No, I think not," said Mary. " This, John, must 
be the horso which you told about, that came to the 
squire's and frightened Mrs. Waddlefain so badly, last 
November." 

"How, John! you never told us of that!" cried 
several of the young men. 

** Perhaps I should not have mentioned it now," said 
the maiden as she encountered the eyes of her lover. 

** Ha, ha ! nonsense !" exclaimed Jk>hn with an un- 
easy laugh. " You might have told the world of it, if 
you had chosen. But the squire was a little frightened 
on that night, and perhaps he would be ashamed if it 
were known." 

** Very judiciously answered," said Mr Watson, as he 
took his future son*in-law by the hand. " Honor and 
dignity wait upon that lad who delights not to expose 
the weaknesses of his elders." 

" But, begging your pardon, sir," said the girl called 
Caroline, " he kae exposed the weakness of the squire, 
without any reasonable cause." 

" She envies me," said Mary to a bystander, ** she 
cannot endure that I should be happy in the young man 
of my choice — ^because she has been jilted by the young 
merchant. He was to have been here in Autumn, but 
he has not yet come. It is no wonder that she (eels 



sonr. 
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Mr. Watson now proceeded to examine the horse. 
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It was evident that he had been without an owner for 
some time. The saddle was beginning to rot, and the 
bridle, the«|[h it bad been one of the beat, could be 
bvekea with ease. The mane and fetlocks of the beast 
were ieog, and filled with burrs and other prickly 
products ef the wood and swamps through which he 
had passed in his wanderings. He was much emaci- 
ated, and the fire of his eyes had gone out. But Mr. 
Watsoa hastened to relieve his back from a portman- 
teau, from which he hoped to glean something that 
would threw light on the history of the unfortunate 
owner. 

John came near with the lantern, as the valise was 
cut away, and the light fell upon his countenance. The 
horse looked upon him, gave a shrill cry of terror, and 
reared upon his hind legs. The bridle snapped off in 
the hand of the young man who held the horse's head. 
In the next moment, the frantic animal had cleared the 
low fence, aad was making the best of his way to the 
forest. 

"Poor beast! he prefers liberty to a comfortable 
shelter and a halter," cried Caroline. 

"Let us go in and open the portmanteau," said Mr. 
Watson thoughtfully. It was opened accordingly. A 
splendid ring rolled out upon the floor. 

" That's your wedding ring — pick it up, Caroline," 
said Mary Watson maliciously. 

Mary's smile faded away, as she saw that a deadly 
paleness was spreading over Caroline's countenance. 

" These fine shirts are marked A. L." said Mr. Wat- 
son. 

Caroline gasped for breath. 

" And here is a letter addressed to Augustus Lyttle- 
ton— " 

"In y<mr hand-writing too !" said one of the girls to 
Caroline. 

Caroline gave a thrilling C17, and fell to the floor 
wholly insensible. 

"Alas!" said Mr. Watson, "this explains the ah- 
eence of young Lyltleton. You have mocked that poor 
girl for her presumptive ambition. You thought it im- 
possible that a rich young merchant should give his 
hand to the daugfiter of a plain farmer. Behold! he 
was hastening hither to redeem his vows and make her 
his wife, when some fell assassin waylaid him and mur- 
dered him." 

Mary was bending over the lifeless Caroline. As her 
father pronounced the last words, she burst into tears, 
end looked up in search of her lover. But Jokn had 
JUd! 



" The breadth of your coat is equal to that of your 
back $ and if there be an ell's difference it is not your 
own. Yet apples grow upon trees, and buttons grow 
upon coats." 

" But, good woman, I asked you the dbtaace to the 
first hotel. You are certainly old enough to answer so 
simple a (|nestion. I am a stranger here." 

"There were strangers once in this country. The 
birds are strangers for they fly away when I come near 
them ; bnt yon are no stranger, for you eorae tome who 



did not seek yon. They had a funeral yesterday ; and 
I went down among the chaises to see the crying. 
Them were drswed in muslin what goes barafoot a 
week days. It was a holyday turned wrong side eot, 
for there was more crying than playing, and yet the 
people put on their best." 

" Do you live hereabout, old lady T" 

" I live up and down the brooks, and collect biids' 
feathers for the wedding. When there is a gathering ef 
the people, I play them a tune. Were yon ever mar- 
ried t" 

''Unhappy woman! You are crasy, true enongh. 
You were onoe in love." 

" Do you think I would love a murderer ? They said 
I was in love, but they lied. I sat on the top of his 
gallows and sang him to sleep, for he always took it 
kindly when I sang. He murdered him for his gold, 
but Caroline married again. That was an honeet death. ' 
But when foe married, there was a little round drop ef 
blood found under every plate." 

" Yours was an unhappy love I uke it." 

" You have heard it then," said the old lady speaking 
in a lower key, and laying her brown fingers on my 
shoulder; "but I was pitied 'then. My father pitied 
me, but he is dead. Parson Buckley pitied me in his 
pulpit; but they are all Unitarians now. My sister 
pitied me, but her heart broke when they ron the high- 
way through her flower-garden. The poetiter pitied 
me, and I will sing it to you." In the next moment, 
she had commenced, in a plaintive and sepulchral tone, 
the following lines — ^probably written by somerudebard 
who flourished during her girlhood :— 



" Toang man sod msids ofhlg h und low degree, 
Come listen to a noarnfiil tale ; 
Tis of s mnrder, m you loon shell see. 
Done in s place ealled Mulberry Vale. 

** There was a nerchaat who had gold in store. 
Who tored a fair •dornimg maid ; 
Bnt God's decree in grief she does deplerv ; 
She monrns her lover lowly laid. 

** It was, alas ! in early harvest time ) 
The birds were singinr In the trees, 
That we lament with tears this heinoos crims^ 
Which makes our very blood to freese. 

** Twas is a shady place deep in the vale, 
Down by the pnrly water-side, 
Where by the beavy handle of a flail 
This handsome bridegroom bled and died. 

" His skull was broke and ftom his horse he MI, 
His money ftwm his puree was stole $ 
The steed was found, but not a soul could tsU 
Why he was suAred thus to stroIL 

*' The murderer hid the body in a care, 
And thought he ne'er should see it more; 
Jewels he bought and to his damsel gm 
Of pearls and trinkets quite a store. 

« But God, whose dreedlhl name we all de Iter* 
He did the murderer visit sore ; 
Ai^ on 000 night the moon shone out sb oMir, 
Tile horse eame to his very deer. 

** Ma Greenwood was bis nauM I de ds^are. 
And Mary Watson was the girl be loved; 
He was afaithfbl steward to the Bqnire» 
But shmed against the Lord above. 



It was the horse betrayed this sad young man. 

For to eeoape in vain he tried ; 
They caught the wicked sinner as he raa. 

And both his hands, behind, die shertf tied. 
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'* And than In pfmoa where Uiia young mnn laj, 
Re mourned end wept and wailed full lore, 
Beeaote he eoald not see the light of day. 
And knew he shoiild get out no more. 

"Then Mary Wation not a word theihid, 
But eat all day in silent woe ; 
And when the heard that her dear John was dead, 
It gare her heart a fatal blow. 

" They hung her lover on a atormy day ; 
The rope was long and very slack, 
Bat when the sheriff pulled the prop away, 
Loud as a gun his neck did orack. 

** And may this deed a warning be to all. 
How for the lust of gold they sin ! 
For pnnishment wiU come and ever shall, 
Though kings and princes be our kin." 

Such wai the song to which I listened about four 
years ago. It proceeded from the month of a very aged 
woman whom I had met in my wanderings, near a large 
New England village. The reader has already been 
apprised of the conversation which passed between as. 
Having heard this song, I was really desirous ofinqui- 
rin|; into her history. I prevailed on the unhappy raa- 
oiac to lead me to the house in which she lived. It 
was a lowly cottage which stood on the verge of a wood. 
An elderly lady met us at the door, and kindly invited 
ne to enter. From the hostess, I learned that the 
wretched woman before me was the identical Marv 
Watson spoken of in the song, and that her lover was 
executed for murder many years ago. *' I was a little 
girl at the time," said the narrator, " bat I well re- 
member the day on which John Greenwood was hung. 
It blowed and rained most awfully, but that did not 
binder Mary from sitting all night on her lover's grave, 
and on the next morning she was just as you see her 
now. Her senses was all gone ; but she was took good 
care of till her father died, and her sisters married a 
coapte of drunken fellers, and all the property fell 
through. They are both dead, and Mary is now one of 
the poor of the town. But I can't keep her long. She 
won't assist me any, but goes gaTlavanting about in the 
woods all the time, and is np o^night.*^ 

At my request, this old lady then related the whole 
history of Mary's early misfortune, cofinprising the events 
with which the reader has been polite enough te be 
agreeably eniertoined during the last half hour. 



Origin al. 
SONNET. 

BY THK aXY. J. B. CLINCH. 



All Nature speaks in music— every tone 
She utters, from the crashing thunder's roar, 
Or Ocean's gush upon the rocky sboie^ 

Down to the insect's ham, or light winds moan, 

Is full of harmony : or if there be 
A jarring discord mid her thousand strings, 
One note that chimes not with the hymn she sings, 

*Tis man that strikes the chord and raais the key.*- 

Thcn o'er the mountains shall that sun arise 
Which sees no strife, and hears no bitter voiee 

Of blasphemy, no sorrow's hopeless sighs. 

To grate on angels' ears — and men rejoice. 

With hearts and tones in unison, to sing 

One gratefol soBg to Heaven's eternal KInf I 
20 



Original. 
BRITANNICUS, 

A PASSAGE I'ROM THK RZIGN OF NSBO. 

BT SDWARO MATUBIN. 

CHAPTER I.-^MOTHER AND SON* 

"Pallas is going to abdicate," remarked the Emptf* 
ror, in a tone of pleasantry, to some members of bis 
court, as he saw the individual spoken of withdraw 
from the palace, accompanied by his train of followers* 

The dismissal of the favorite was ordered by Nero, 
for the purpose of diminishing the interest and power 
of his mother at court. Through the favor of Claudius, 
the preceding Emperor, Pallas had been endowed with 
that degree of authority which made him assume the 
character and importance of First Minister. He con- 
nived at the worst designs of Agrippina, and was the 
first to propose to tlie Emperor Claudius, the incestu- 
ous marriage with her — his niece — and the adoption of 
her SOD, Nero, into the Empire. 

His words were reported to Agrippina, and foresee- 
ing in bis dismissal the downfall of her power, she did 
not hesitate to express her indignation mingled with 
threats, and upbraid him with ingratitude for the servi- 
ces she bad conferred, and even the crimes to which 
she had been instrumental to insure his succession. 

** You have dismissed him, tbeni" said Agtippina to 
her son when they were alone. 

''Aye," replied Nero, carelessly. "Casar shall 
never be governed by the arts of a Freedman." 

** Yet, is ii through him," rejoined his mother, "thai 
you wear the crown." 

"'Tis but jost," replied Nero, laughtng, "that he 
should be the first to feel the power he has given me." 

" Have a care," replied his mother, with difficulty 
curbrng the temper for which she was proverbial, 
" That power may not last longer than ghe desires, who 
gave, and can deprive yoo of it." 

" By the same means as you acquired it," repliecl 
Nero^ tauntingly, as he aUuded to the death of Claudius, 
by poison. 

" Monster," exclaimed Agrippinl, "is this the grati* 
tude for that love which forebore not even from crime t 
But my love is now at an end, and in its place look for 
the vengeance of a mother. Think not I sport with 
thee," she continued, her anger heightening as she ob- 
served the smile which succeeded her threats, " nor 
deem that though I be but woman, I stand alone and 
unaided. The sceptre I gave thee shall be but a lifeless 
branch, and the Cessars' diadem hot iron to wound and 
bind thee* If I have been guilty for thy sake, my deeds 
shall not witness against me from thy lips." 

" Thy threats are vain," replied her son, in a tone of 
sarcastic levity, " even as thy vengeance is impossible. 
It matters not through what means I wear the crown ; 
'/if mine. The army is on my side, and any treason 
against the Emperor would be followed by death." 

" X>eath I" retorted Agrippina. 

" I have said it," rejoined Nero, calmly f ''but whw 
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terrort would Death have to one familiar with His' 
ministry 7'* 

" Taunt me no more," cried Ag^ppina, her rage he- 
coming ungovernable, ** or thou shalt feel I am pow- 
erful to do as say. The fidelity of the army in which 
thou trustest, shall be corrupted, and thou thyself left 
alone to protect a throne crumbling beneath thee. 
Think not though thou art In possession of that throne, 
that another heir cannot be produced, whose claims 
will be hailed with joy because they are recommended 
by Justice." 

** Thou ravest," said Nero, endeavoring by assumed 
indifference, to conceal his fears. " Who is he who 
dare dispossess my power f " 

" Britannieus f*^ replied Agrippina, her eyes beaming 
with malignant delight as she watched the effect of his 
rival's name. 

** Ha !" said Nero, involuntarily starting, and endea- 
voring to conceal the emotion his mother's threat excited. 
** Yet would they laugh at thee, and spurn the claimant. 
He is but a boy." 

** A Prince is surrounded by his counsellors," replied 
Agrippina, " whose wisdom atones for his youth. Have 
I placed thee on the throne, but to make thy power an 
instrument of ingratitude ? What ! have I cut off the 
Silam, one of whom, but for me, would have held thy 
place t Descended from the House of Cesar the public 
voice was loud in his favor. But I had a son for whose 
advancement even crime itself was held as light. May 
the Gods," she continued, ** wither this right hand, if 
ever the mother aid her son again." 

" Woman !" exclaimed Nero, Agrippina's temper 
kindling in her son, " a truce to thy services and crimes. 
The crown I wear is from the Gods, not thee." 

"That crown," said his mother, *' shall yet rest on 
the head of Biitannicus." At the mention of the name, 
a stern frown contracted the brow of Nero, and as she 
urged his claims she unconsciously sealed his doom. 
** That boy, she continued, " is the lawful issue of 
Claudius. For thee, ungrateful, have I wrested from 
him right, and given it to one who owns it only by the 
favor of adoption, and now dares to insult that mother 
who won and gave all to him. But by the Manes of 
those whose blood f% on my head for thee, all shall be 
disclosed, e%*en though I die for my crimes. The mar- 
riage with my own uncle, the poison which removed 
him only to give his crown to thee-— the guilt and ca- 
lamities I have caused in the Heuse of Ciesar — all 
shall be avowed to the people. From murder, which 
has hung like a pestilence over that ill-starred House, 
the Gods have yet preserved Britannicus. The recove- 
ry of his own shall expel the Usurper. The Daughter 
of Germanicus shall appear in the camp, and present to 
the soldiers their rightful Prince. The descendants of 
those who have fought under the conduct of the Sire, 
will not refuse to hear the daughter. Pardon, pardon. 
tho« shade of my murdered husband," she continued, 
in a tone broken by rage and remorse, and bursting into 
tears, '* pardon a mother e guilt." She flung herself on 
a conch, giving way to the violent grief of passion and 
disappointment, not re{»entaoce. 



She was aroused by the gentle voice and touch of a 
child, who used playfulness and endearment lo moderate 
her grief. She looked up and beheld Britannicus, and 
as she clasped hfm to her heart, not with the impulse 
of love, but the feelings of one who felt that round him 
were centred all her designs of interest and ambition ; 
she alternately smiled and wept as she revolved her 
chances of success. Alas! His innocence bad not 
suspicion of the wiles and changes which surrounded 
him ; that bright, laughing eye which sported with the 
images of its own creation, was soon to be closed by 
the rough hand of the assassin, and " the mom and 
liquid dew of youth " to be overcast by a Tyrant and 
Rival. 

CHAPTZR II. — THK DICK. 

The threats of Agrippina sank deep into the mind of 
her son. Acquainted with the stem resolution of a 
character, which — in his own case — did not hesitate at 
crime for the completion of its end, he knew that aU 
the arts of revenge and ambition would be called in 
requisition to ensure the accession of Britannicus. 
His terrors easily aoiicipated the success of an appeal 
to the camp, if the Daughter of Germanicus should ap- 
pear there, her entreaties confirmed by the repentance 
of her own crimes, the charge of usurpation, and leading 
with her hand the living witness of her frauds, Britaani* 
cus, cheated uf the throne of the Ceesars. Tfaedangerofa 
revolution in answer to such an appeal, aggravated ieai» 
for his throne, and his own safety. 

About this time the Saturnalia — a public festival 
which lasted fifteen days — were being celebrated at 
Rome. It was a period of Jubilee, in which all the in- 
equalities of distinction were merged in a general repub- 
licanism of feeling, manner and expression. The nat- 
ter relinquished for the time the superiority of his con- 
dition, and the slave forgot the servile condition of hi» 
existence. " Use," says Horace to bis slave, *' the 
freedom of December, according to ancestral custom." 

The festivities of the period extended also to the Im- 
perial Court, and Britannicus and bis sister, Octavia-— 
the future Empress — being inmates, the Emperor par* 
ticipated in their juvenile sports. Among the test was 
a fashionable game entitled, ** Who shall be King f " in 
which the different competitors decided their ckuince by 
throwing the " Tali," or dice. 

The game had hitherto mn in favor of Nero, and the 
last competitor for the honor of ruling the feast, was 
Britannicus. To the suspicious mind of Nero, tha 
game was typical of their competition for Empire, should 
Agrippina fulfil her threats. His worst fears were rea- 
lized, when, looking up, he beheld his mother waiting 
attentively the expected throw of her favorite. 

"Ha! ha!" exclaimed Nero, with exultation, as b« 
construed the failure of Britannicus into his future de- 
feat; " thou hast thrown but 'Canes.'* By Jupiter," 
he continued, taunting obliquely the ambitious hopes of 
Agrippina, ** methinks that thou shalt rather be one of 
those who wait on us with wine and perfume, than fill 
the chnir of King" 

* The low«9t throw. 
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The mnphaiU was not lost on A^ppina. ''My 
Lord/' she iiaid, " the chance* of the Tali are eqnaJ. 
Ob four throw hang^s ;our Kingdom" 

The Emperor seiied the dice-box, and with asaomed 
earaletsnets, threw. " Venus !"* shoated Nero. " By 
the Gods, Kingdom is mine siill." 

The Emperor, with a satisfaction the greater, as 
present fortune was a prognostic of future success, took 
his seat in right of the office awarded him by chance. 
His commands were imposed on the guests with jus- 
tice and impartiality, and obeyed with cheerfulness. 
But the aaihority with which he was invested, he re- 
solved to make an instrument of ridicule towards Bri- 
tannicus. 

"And now, cousin,*' he said, with an air of playful- 
ness, " a Monarch, to be just, must be impartial. In 
right of our election, we command thee to stand in 
the centre of the room and entertain us with a song." 

By this command, he hoped that a boy not yet habi- 
Mated to'society or the pleasures of the table, would ac- 
quit himself in so awkward and embarrassed a manner, 
as to render himself an object of derision. Britannicus 
rose from his seat with a confidence which disappointed, 
while it sarprized Nero^ He went to the appointed 
place, and with a promptitude which showed, that 
chough a boy in years, he felt, and had pondered on his 
condition, sang with a pleasing and melancholy voice, 
some verses from the Poet Eonius, applicable to his 
•wn situatioft, adverting to the injustice of an Usurper, 
end the misfortunes of a Princoi driven from the throne 
of bia ancestors. The condition of a Caesar obeying 
where he should command ; the youth of a Prince who 
here in patience what he had not the power to resist; 
the truth which breathed in every tone ; and the melan- 
choly which seemed to flow from the consciousness of 
wreags he could not redress, all flung an eloquent charm 
areand the injured Britannicus, which made the jest, 
like the arrow of an unskilful archer, recoil upon its 
maker. Heated with wine, and in the hour of revelry 
throwing off all reserve and dissimulation, they clamor- 
ed loadly against the wrongs of Britannicus. " The 
Prince," they cried, " has been defrauded of the throne. 
Down with usurpers. Claudius is dead. The crown 
descends to his son, Britannicus." 

Sympathy reigned in every breast, and their expres- 
sions of loyalty to the son of Claudius created tumult 
throngbout the apartment. The experiment had been 
insMceessful, and Nero enraged and disappointed, rising 
from his throne, hastened to his chamber. 

CBAFTXR III. — THE SORCERESS. 

Midnight found the Tyrant revolving the dangers of 
his throne, and meditating the death of his rival. His 
apprehensions were excited by the sentiment of com- 
passion which prevailed through the assembly. The 
expression of that sentiment had been controlled nei- 
ther by the courtesy of the guests, nor fear of their 
Mooaroh. If, in his presence, they thus boldly declared 
their intentions, what might he not expect from private 
cabal and intrigue, where they were freer to speak 

* The highest throw. 
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and act 7 The Prince had, in the selection of those 
veraes, exhibited an acnteness which might ripen into a 
daring to assert his rights, and a talent to maintain 
them. The very injustice which formed the theme €£ 
his song, had branded Nero with the epithet of '* Usur^ 
per," and the excitement produced by the appeal, 
might originate a rebellion against his throne, if the 
boldnesss of Britannicus were not curbed in its infancy. 
The offence which rankled so deeply in his own breast, 
was not a crime to justify the public measures of trial 
and execution ; but one, which appealing to his own 
fears, palliated the act of private revenge. 

" That young serpent," he said, as he paced his cham* 
her, " must be swept from my path. His words are 
poison to me, and influence the people against their 
Prince. While he breathes, Nero is not safe. Besides, 
the rabble would have a double motive against my 
throne, and while they reinstated this boy, would 
avenge the murder of his Sire. This torrent must be 
checked ere it reach my throne. He hath spirit quick 
to conceive, and it may be, when years are on him, as 
prompt to execute. He hath, withal, a gentle melan- 
choly in his manner, which, while it speaks of wrong, 
insensibly appeals for redress. He is favored, too, 
caressed by my bold, ambitious mother. A spirit like 
hers, fiery and impatient at my ingratitude, would not 
hesitate to remove me from the throne by the same 
means as she placed me there. Ha! 'lis not the throne, 
Caesar, but thyself art in danger. Both most bo quickly 
cared for ; and this young flower crushed ere it ripen. 
Without there. Who waiu ?" 

A Page entered and made obeisance. "Hie thee," 
said Nero, " to the guard. Order hither Julius PoUio, 
the Tribune." The Poge bowed and withdrew. 

" Claudius is in his grave," continued the Tyrant, 
musing — " the nuptial tie that bound my mother to him 
restrained not her hand from guilt. True, she was am- 
bitious to see her son upon the throne, and now the 
same motive may hurl me from it. Ho fell at the ban- 
quet; his dish was poisoned. She hath a bold and 
fearless heart, and a hand that quivers not though it 
be stretched to murder. Ciesar, thou must break this 
web the Fates are weaving round thy throne. Who's 
there ? " The Tribune en tercd. 

" Thou art a soldier. Wearest thou that sword in 
honesty to CoefarT" said Nero, abruptly. The Tri- 
bune laid his hand upon the hilt. 

** 'Tis true to Caesar's person and his throne." 

''Enough," said Nero, approaching and acldressing 
him with more familiarity. ** Dost wish to see me 
reign and prosper. Would'st sweep all enemies from 
mine eyes?" 

' "Cojsar," replied Pollio, "may command his servant 
for a soldier's duty." 

"Nay, it is not there I need thee," rejoined Nero, 
lowering his voice, and looking slowly round the cham- 
ber, " not there — not there. Hast thou not e*en now 
in chains, one Locusta, a sorceress, under sentence for 
her crimes by poison f" 

" She is in prison under my custody," answered the 
Tribune. 
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Soldier," replied Nero, preisiog into hit hand a 
parse of coin, " with this I buy thy secrecy and service. 
Thoa art loyal to thy Prince. He is in danger from an 
enemy." 

** An enemy !" rejoined the Tribune, half unsheathing 
his sword. 

" Aye," replied Nero, his hope increasing as he saw 
in the attachment of the soldier a ready instrument for 
his designs ; " and a kinsman of his own. 'Tis the boy 
Britannicus. I tell thee this very night the stripling 
made my banqoetrhall a scene of riot. He scrupled 
not to speak before us, of himself exiled from the throne 
of the Casan. Ha ! do'st see my business now f — 
Allowed to live, his words will kindle seditions, and thy 
Prince's life be endangered. liVhat sayest thou 7 Lo-< 
custa ean aid thee, and liberty and pardon shall reward 
her deed." 

" CflDsar may command Pollio," replied the Tribune, 
"and to her he will do thy bidding," 

'* Nay, we will go ourself with thee," said Nero, has- 
tily adjusting his mantle, his conseienee ever suspicious 
of falsehood and treachery. " 'Tis now midnight. The 
palaee is at rest, and with the word the sentinels are ea- 
sily passed. Lead on." 

As the wretched being, whose dungeon they were 
approaching, heard the tread of an armed soldier, she 
started from her pallet, and uitered a hasty prayer to 
the Gods, as she antieipated immediate death. The 
flickering torch borne by the Tribune, shed a fearful 
and uncertain light on the darkness of her cell ; and as 
the terrors of her guilt converted the moving shadows 
into living objects, a piercing scream rang through the 
prison, and she fell to the earth. 

** Eaise her," said Nero to the Tribune. She trem- 
bled as Pollio touched her. 

** Who are ye," she said, in a deep and hollow voice, 
ber face still turned to the ground. 

" Woman," said Pollio, " we come to save thee." 
" I know ye well," she replied, •* ye are come to bind 
and torture me. But what can man do f It is the Fu- 
ries I dread. Night and day they lash, and their fires 
burn within me." 

" It is the Emperor," said Pollio, in a subdued tone, 
and stooping to her, " he comes to pardon thee." 

"Caesar !*' said the woman, rising slowly, and in the 
effort the chains, giving a dismal echo, *' Cosar here, 
and to pardon me /" 

There is a terror in the aspect of guilt, which for a 
moment daonu the purpose, and subdues the courage 
of the accomplice. The farrowed cheek, the brow that 
wears iu habitual frown, and the eye that beams with 
Vialignant sternness, make us shudder as we recognize 
in the deformity of guilt the abasement of our own na* 
tore. Hardened as he was, as he looked on her he 
almost relinquished the deadly purpose for which he 
was about to employ her. She stood erect to the full 
height of an athletic masculine frame. Her black hair 
fell thick and matted on her bare shoulders, her fettered 
arms were folded on her chest, while her dark full eye, 
whose unciteadinesB seemed to fear the gaze pf a hu- 



man being, wandered with that wild and furtive glsnce 
which shuddered to meet objects of reproof or accusa- 
tion. 

, " We come to give thee liberty," said Nero, hesita- 
ting with a momentary fear as he met that eye which 
glowed with the unnatural light, his distorted visions 
kindle in the maniac. " But " — 

"Another crime?" said Locufta, with a readiness 
which anticipated the price of her pardon. 

" We need thine aid, and quickly, too," replied Nero. 
! " Our throne is in peril from a stripling ; thou and thine 
arts can ainne remove him. We have chosen thee, for 
thou art skilful, and the poison can be administered 
with more secrecy than we can use the dagger. Pre- 
pare the drug — let it be sure, and thou art free from 
chains and death !" 

" Is this, then, the condition of my pardon ?" asked 
the wretched woman, as with impatience she dashed 
aside a tear that rose like the departed spirit of Hu- 
manity to look for the last time on the ruin which Crime 
had made of Nature. " And must this hand once more 
mix the deadly draught for the paltry boon of life f" 

" Even so," said the Tyrant, as he trembled at the 
hesitation which might defeat his designs. '* Choose, 
now, between the tortures which await thee, or the 
liberty thou canst so easily purchase." 

"Tortures!" exclaimed the wretch, mntterhig his 
last words, " 'tis here — here!" she continued, raising 
her fettered hands to her head, " Here they bum Kke 
the fires of Pluto. The Gods— the Gods protect me !" 

" Ha ! dost thou refuse ?" cried Nero, in a tone not 
more of disappointment than rage at disobedience, 
" Well may'st thou supplicate the Gods, for thine end 
is near. Pollio," he continued, turning to the Tribune, 
"to-morrow morning theSoreeress dies." 

The words rang in her ear with all the terrors of in- 
stant death, and the cruelties which the Tyrant might 
devise to embitter it. Though ionured to scenes of 
horror, practice had not taken its sting from Death, and 
the untrodden path of the Future, to her, was haunted 
by the shades of those whose death-struggles she had 
watched. 

" Pardon, pardon," the cried, falling at Nero^s feet, 
" I will do thy bidding, let me but live** 

"'Tis well," said the Tyrant; "follow us." 

CBAPTZR IT. — TRX DRDO. 

"Tis midnight," said Nero, as he trod his chamber 
with uneasy gait ; " fit time for the deadly work it wit- 
nesses*. My throne hath been gained by poisoa^by 
the saoM means must it be cemented. A throne like 
mine must not he relinquished for a boy. That fledge- 
ling's wings must be clipped, or its flight will be boM 
and soaring. But, should they failf How thenf 
Psha! these are idle fears. Why should they fail 
when the drug is sure, and the victim bound to the 
altar? Ha! ha! 'tis a sacrifice for a Kingdom, and 
one which will not need the aid of the Haruspices 
to seek whether it bodeth weal or woe." He paused 
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and listened at the door of the adjoining chamher. 
"All is still. Perchance his sleep is that of death. 
Caesar, thou art safe. This owl is silent. Thou need'st 
Bot fear his son§^ of omen more. Ha \ Some one stirs. 
A groan .'** He fell back in terror as Locusta rushed 
from the chamber of Britannicus. They gazed on each 
other in that appaling silence which either seemed un- 
willing or afraid to break. As they stood wrapped in 
the horror of those thoughts they dared not utter, and 
trembling before the visible distortions Crime had 
wrought in the countenance of each, they resembled 
Spirits of Evil risen from their unholy spells. Locusta 
shuddered as she pointed her bony finger to the apart- 
ment, and the Tyrant's hand instinctively sought his 
sword as he met the unnatural expression of her eye. 

'' Speak," he said, after a pause, almost whispering ; 
" what hath befallen T" 

" The Oods,'' answered Locusta, in a sepulchral tone, 
" have cursed the deed, and spared the boy." 

"Ha! Sorceress, dost sport with me?" cried Nero. 
** By Heaven and Earth, if this be true, thou shalt drain 
thine own deadly cop. Why is this 7 Was it weak 7 
Hath thy cursed hand faltered in iu duty 7" 

"I know not," said the wretched woman; "the 
draught I gave hath never failed before, but youth hath 
energies which struggle against death. We stood by 
his bed. We watched. By the dim light we thought 
his lipe worked, and his face grew ashy. We waited 
for the last fearful groan. 'Twas vain. He moved, 
uid fell again to sleep." 

" Sleep ! It may be of death," rejoined Nero, his 
fears eagerly exchanging semblance for reality. 

" It is Death** image," replied Locusta, " but wants 
his pallor and silence.' 

" And sleeps he now," said Nero. 

" Even so,*' rejoined 'the woman. " Thou wouldst 
not disturb him f Hath not the first attempt been an 
•men to thee that the Gods will his life." 

The Gods!" retorted Nero; "now by the temple 
of Jupiter, 'tis me thou art to serve, and my will thou 
must obey. Slave, if the deed be not done, iky life be 
the forfeit." 

" The miserable woman trembled as before at the 
mention of death. "Hath Cesar no mercy 7" said the 
Sorceress in a tone of humiliation and agony which re- 
coiled upon her own ear like the vain supplications of 
her victims. 

"Not for such as thou," rejoined Nero ; " if thou ask- 
est mercy thou shalt have that of the serpents' fangs. 
Even such as thou thyself hast had on others. Ha ! 
PoUio! How now 7" 

" The deed hath not prospered," said the Tribune. 

"If it prosper not," rejoined Nero, "thine shall be 
the Sorceress' fate. Vile cowards ! palter ye thus with 
year prince 7 Ye have concerted for your own safety, 
and reck not the dangers, which, serpent-like, gird our 
throne. Trifle no longer, or ye shall find your sport re- 
coil upon yourselves. Away! even while he sleeps 
prepare a draught as sure as the assassin's knife. The 
boy most die. Avray !" 



CHAPTER T. — ^DEATH. 

The drag was at length prepared, for the failure of 
which their own lives were to answer. Every moment 
that the Prince lived, the Tyrant imagined gave strength 
to sympathy, and number to his adherents. To obviate 
pressing danger, and remove his own fears, the draught 
must be speedily administered. The period appointed 
was the hour of dinner, when, according to the rules of 
court, the junior branches of the Imperial Family were 
served at a side-table in presence of their own relation*, 
and the young nobility. The revolting task devohed 
upon an officer who attended the prinee at table. By 
his side sat his sister, Octavia. At an adjoining table 
the Emperor reclined upon his couch, and on his right 
hand was Agrippina. 

Mother and son sat in silence, but in the expression 
of the latter as he occasionally looked towards Brittan- 
nicus, suspicion could have easily detected his designs, 
and anxiety for their success. It was the duty of the 
officer alluded to in attending upon the Prince to taste 
his food and drink. To obviate the discovery which 
would be the necessary result of the deaths of both, an 
innocent beverage was prepared, and so hot, that the 
Prince's rejection of it was anticipated, and provided 
for. 

"It is too hot," said the Prince, returning it; the 
officer diluted it with some cold water in which the 
potion was mixed. Nero watched the operation eagerly. 
His lips moved with imprecations of revenge against 
the tools of his crime, should this potion also fail. 

"Prince," he said, raising his goblet, " we drink to 
thee." The wine was scarcely tasted, when in fearful 
answer to the pledge, Britannicus fell from his seat ; 
the powers of life seemed suspended, his limbs were 
palsied, and a deadly film obscured his eyes. The 
guests rushed from their seats, and surrounded him ; 
his sister, Octavia, knelt by him, supporting his head on 
her arm, while Agrippina stood rooted to the spot, her 
eyes fixed in horror upon Nero, as suspicion flashed on 
her mind. The Tyrant stirred not from his couch, but 
with a forced smile endeavored to assuage the excite- 
ment which prevailed through the chamber, said ; " It 
is but an epileptic fit, to which the Prince has been sub- 
ject from infancy. It will soon pass away, and he will 
recover his senses." 

" There is treachery here," cried Agrippina, regarding 
him sternly. " I call the Gods to witness I am innocent. 
Thou and thy satellites shall answer this." 

" Ha !" cried the Tyrant, starting from his couch, 
and flashing on her a glance which made her tremble for 
her own fate. " Talkest to thy son of treachery 7 Wo 
man, tremblest not to think on that 7 Lo! the Manet 
of Claudius are yet unavenged." 

The guilty mother grew pale with rage and terror as 
she saw her own crime, perpetrated for her son, an in- 
strument of recrimination in his hand. Tears of bitter- 
ness fell rapidly as she felt the allusion to the death of 
Claudius was a type of the doom of Britannicus. In 
the demise of that Prince, she had lost the last weapon 
of her policy and ambition. The last obstacle to the 
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Tyra&t'g iwty had be«o removMl, his throne stood un- 
molestsd, and the reed on which she leant was broken. 

** He is gone," echoed through the chamber. A faint 
groan was heard, accompanied with a. violent spasm, 
and the Prince fell lifeless from his sister's arm. She 
flung herself upon the body, weeping, and caressing it. 
la the ianoeeoce of childhood she poured out expressions 
•f lore and sorrow. Even while she looked on him, she 
hoped the fit would pass, and her brother revive. But 
«s she observed the color fading from his cheek, and bis 
eyes become dim and glassy, hope sank writhin her. 
She touched him, and feeling the vital warmth bed fled, 
said tremulously. ''He is cold!" The bystanders 
vttafed a groan of horror. The Tyrant started, as guilt 
construed it into a cry for vengeance. 

** One end the same night," says Tacitus, ** saw tbe 
murder of Brittanious and bis fiineral. Both were pre- 
Aonoerted." 



Orif insl. 
THE DYING HUSBAND. 

BT ANir 8. 8TKPHKN8. 

DXA.RIST, I'm dying ! — ^bend thee down 

One little moment by my bed, 
And let the shadow of thy hair 

Fall gently o'er my aching head. 

Oh, raise me up, and let me feel 
Once more the beatings of thy heart, 

And press thy lips again to mine 
Before in midnight death we part. 

Nay, tremble not ; but fold me close, 
Pillowed upon thy own dear breast ; 

I fain would let my struggling soul 
Pass forth to its eternal rest. 

She stoops, and on her bursting heart 
His drooping head is resting now, 

While white and trembling fingers part 
The damp hair from his pallid brow. 

And there, upon its cold white front. 
With quiv'ring lips the kiss was given ; 

And pressed as if 'twould draw him back. 
Back from tho very gates of Heaven. 

There, like a dying bird, his soul 
Lay panting out its quiv'ring life ; 

And still his almost lifeless arms 
Clung fondly to his pale young wife. 

One look he gave her, and it seemed 
An angel had from Heaven above 

Shaded with wings of tenderness 
Tbe troubled fountain of his love. 

A holy smile came .o'er his face. 

As moonlight gleaming over snow ; 
One struggling breath— «ne faint embrace, 

And lifeless he is lying now. 
The setting sun with golden light 

Was flooding all the room and bod, 
Enfolding with his pinions bright 

Tbe fainting wife, the marble dead. 



Original. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME/ 

BT HENBT F. HARRINOTOV. 
CBAPTKR T. 

Thi openness of Colonel Elthorpo's character^ led 
him to pursue his engrossing attachment, without any 
attempt at concealment or disguise. His auentions to 
Isabelle were of the most unremitted and devoied 
nature; and when in companionship with friends, in 
the full-heartedness and e&hileration of sympathy, he 
often avowed his love, and his determination to achieve,, 
if possible, the possession of iu object. Under secb 
adverse auspices, tbe lady conspirators, whose plotting 
has been before unravelled to our readers, deemed i» 
useless to bestow a thought upon him ; and Captain 
Howard standing next upon the list as a candidate for 
their machinations, was soon assaulted in front, flank,, 
and rear. It was true he was known to be of the hum- 
blest origin; but then he was possessed of eonsideiable 
wealth, and had already attained to much notoriety and 
honor, as a brave and chivalrous officer. Of course, U 
was necessary tbatEstelle should become a party to the 
scheme in whose result she was destined, should it suc- 
ceed, to bold so conspicuous a position. But subtilty 
alone, it was soon manifest to them, would secure her as 
a coadjutor. When, on several occasions, her mother 
had, by cautious indirections, endeavored to fathom the 
depth of her feelings, a single gleam of her mother's ob- 
ject had called the crimson blush of shame to her cheek 
and the tear of indignation to her eye ; and she hsd 
protested in the overflowing innocence and purity of 
her heart, against any and all designs of the kind. But 
that very innocence was her betrayer. 

Captain Howard undesignedly at the outset, assisted 
in furthering the plot against himself. A stranger in 
London, he had been dependant upon his friend, for an 
introduction to society. He had, as has been already 
related, declined making acquaintance on the evening 
of the ball, and had adhered closely to the cousins; and 
equally with Colonel Eltborpe, had received the mort 
marked attentions from Lady Flemraing and her Count- 
ess daughter, up to the period of the partial estrange- 
ment of the friends, the result of Colonel Elthorpe's love 
to Isabella. Left by the circumstance in a greater 
measure to himself, the redoubled civilities of the 
mother and daughter were a gratifying resource to 
Howard; and he unhesitatingly availed himself of 
them. But it was not for so searching and penetrating 
a mind as burned in restlessness within him, to remain 
long in ignorance of his position. Suspicion induced 
observation ; and observation convinced him that disin- 
terested friendliness hnd little to do with the marked 
politeness of Lady Flemming and the Countess Fordyce. 
While, therefore, he accepted their urgent hospitality, 
he amused himself with watching the skilful tactics by 
which he was unsuspectingly to be thrown into contact 
with Estelle in every variety of position and every phase 
of circumstance ; that she might be displayed to his 

* Continued from page 149. 
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-viftbn in evwy adwiUgeoat light. At the same time, 
he was curioM to observe whether Estelle herself was a 
conspirator agaiost him. Lending himself, therefore, as 
a blind and tkoaghtless victim, to their arts, he probed 
Estelle's character and motions ; bat he foond that all 
Was pure and ansullied there. 

While he was thus acting a conscious part, Estelle was 
led OB like a Iamb to the slaughter. Captain Howard 
was scarcely ever mentioned in her presence ; and if so, 
only to appearance in a casual remark; and her mother 
and sister, moreover, were dumb upon the hated subject 
of a matrimonial speculation. Dismissing all thought 
of the matter, when the hope possessed her that it was 
forgeuea by others, she revelled in the inward and out- 
ward iaxury submitted to her taste, and it never entered 
her thought to reflect that it must be a miraculous chance 
which brought Captain Howard to her side so often. 

At home, Captain Howard was her companion ; at her 
sister's, there was Captain Howard. She dreamed, at 
first, that it was but chance, and the dream was fatal. 
She listened to his words ; and when he chose, they 
were words of fire, kindled in a fervent imagination ; 
and they illumined the inmost recesses of her soul. He 
sympathised ia ker gaiety, and when the gentler chords 
of her spirit were attuned, he echoed their subdued and 
subduing tones. He heard the utterance of whatever 
feeling might be awake in her bosom, and in the fur- 
therance of his ends, he gave to it a sweet and accord- 
ant response. Estelle began to laugh less — to think 
more ; bat that thought was ever of Howard. She be- 
gan to watch €t his approach — to start when his step 
was heard— to breathe softly and blush deeply when he 
greeted her, and when his manly and melodious voice 
was in her ear, to gaze by stealth into his eyes, and sigh, 
and blush that she had sighed, and as she blushed, . to 
sigh agaia. She loved him, with all the enthusiasm and 
«nergy of her fresh and uncorrupted affections. 

In die mean time, in the perversity of his nature, ever 
more soltciious for evil than for good, and making a 
mock of the most solemn and enthralling ties of friend- 
ship, Howaid had matured, and was proceeding in the 
«xectttion of his fiendish efforts to eject his benefactor 
from the hold he was fast obtaining in the heart of Isa- 
l>elle. And even when this object was achieved, and 
the result he had so little anticipated had occurred — 
when he found himself clasped in the fetters of love as 
whh bands of adamant, he hesitated not at the same 
time to toy with the unsuspecting Estelle, though con- 
scious of the increasing inflnence of his companionship 
upon her. He had pledged Isabelle to silence and se- 
crecy. First, that depraved as he was, he dared not 
meet the reproaches of Colonel EUhorpe for his treache- 
ry ; or rather it may be, that he was not sufficiently in- 
stalled as a member of the society in which he coveted 
to move, to desire the deprivation of his ehaperonage, : 
mnd again, because his love was a thing unsuspected 
and unprepared for ; drawing in its train new and un- 
accustomed relations, which he did not feel ready or 
desirous to assume. Thus he was enabled to act with 
a iVeedom, from which an avowal of his connection with 
isabelle would have excluded him ; and thus it was 



placed in his power to practise upon the heart of EsteUe, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of thwarting the ends of Lady 
Flamming and Lady Fordyce, although the sacrifice of 
Estelle*s peace of mind was to be the result. 

But Isabelle, the truth-loving Isabelle, was rendered 
one of the most miserable of earth. So great an influ- 
ence had her lover attained over her mind, that bis 
wishes, enforced by earnest appeals, were her law ; and 
she had bound herself by a pledge, not to reveal their 
love until he should grant permission. But deeeit was 
new to her ; it " sat upon her feverishly." Her father, 
too, was included in the number of those ejected from 
her confidence— her dear father, who had been to her 
at the same moment, father, brother, and friea d ' h er 
best adviser, her most faithful confidant. It is true, 
with the knowledge of that father's pride of rank and 
birth, she dreaded the hour when it would be her privi- 
lege, as it vras her duty, to inform him of the ties she 
had assumed in his absence. But she had been aeeos- 
tomed to watch eagerly for his coming ; to deplore the 
days that must separate him from her ; to meet him 
in bounding joy ; and it stole her bloom away, and made 
her very heart sick now to dread his sight ; as, under 
the load of her secret, she dul indeed dread to meet him 
again. 

Thus passed away several days; Howard wrapt in 
the intoxication of his new passion ; Isabelle with th* 
worm of sorrow gnawing at her heart, yet feasting open 
her love, and increasing its store as day by day passed 
by; EUhorpe received by Isabelle with distant cold- 
ness, and flying to his treacherous friend to pour his 
despair into his bosom ; Lady Flamming and her Counts 
ess daughter counting upon the success of their machi- 
nations ; and Estelle loving but onbelovod, living but in 
the presence of him who but played with her almost 
adoration, as the anglor toys with his prey, and suffers 
it to sport awhile after it has swallowed the treacherous 
hook, before he draws it struggling from its genial ele- 
ment to die upon the shore. 



CHAPTXR TII. 

Count Rebierra returned to England; and Isabella 
could only answer to his affectionately earnest inquiries 
for her health, and his expression of anxiety at the 
marked change in her, that she was not well — she coold 
not say she knew not why. For a time after his retuniy 
Captain Howard avoided calling upon Isabelle, or even 
suffering himself to be seen by him with her. It was at 
an assemblage at Lady Lander's that he was first re* 
cognized by Isabelle as an acquaintance, before her 
father, and no sooner had he separated from her than 
the count questioned Isabelle in respect to him; his 
station, birth, connections, prospects. She could not 
degrade herself by the utterance of a positive falsehood, 
— no, not to save herself, or whom she best loved, from 
the jaws of death — for her tongue would have cleaved 
to the roof of her mouth ; and the vague knowledge of 
Frederic's origin which she communicated, she waa 
herself mistress of, drew from her father a recommen- 
dation to drop his acquaintance as speedily as possihie, 
and to avoid in the future any connection whatsoever 
with those whose birth was in any degree doubtfuL 
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In this was a new incitemeot to the concealinent of her 
love ; a new source of anguish. Her lover grew inpa- 
tient of absence from her, and she the more urgent for 
its continuance. 

** Tell me why you force me from you, Isabelle/' said 
he in a stolen interview ; ** why am I exiled from your 
door. Is it that you wish not for your father to know of 
our love f That need not be. Guarded as we may be 
in oar intercourtei it shall not enter his heart to suspect 
the truth. And — " 

" Not that alone," interrupted Isabelle, tremblingly, 
" but Icaniiot have you even seen with me, Frederic." 

** Not seen wiik me — not seen with me," rejoined he, 
knitting his brows in thought, and fixing his eye upon 
her. She turned pale and shivered, and shrank beneath 
his look, for she hod obtained laint glimpses into his 
heart, enough to know that there was something terrible 
there, and to fear, as well as to madly love. Thought 
was quick with him, and deep and sure ; and dim visions 
of the truth came across his mind, as his brow grew 
sterner, and he laid his hand upon her arm. ** Not 
seen with me— wherefore f IsaboUe, tell me where- 
fore f " 

" I cannot, I cannot," she answered in a quivering 
voice ; " indeed, I cannot, Frederic." 

" Isabelle, I think I know — and that thought is so bit- 
ter to me, that I will know if I have guessed aright. 
Yoo must tell me — nay — nay, what have tears to do with 
k. Why net seen with me 7" 

Isabelle without the power to look up, could only re- 
ply through her sobs, ''Indeed, indeed, I cannot!" 

" Hum^" it was a sound within his closed lips, of 
more bitter thought, mingled with anger at her refusal. 
** He has seen me once with you — what said he of me 7" 
He paused a moment for an answer; but obtaining 
DO word, he added. ''*Twas this — this — ^tbat I am 
bold even to look upon you, and that you do grovel in 
the dust to exchange a word with such as me; ha — 
was*t notf Was't not t" 

" Frederic," cried she, pale as ashes, but in a firm 
voice ; for a thought of the renewed degradation she was 
heaping upon herself by every fresh evasion and deceit, 
and the memory of her innocence and happiness, flashed 
upon her, and inspired the sudden resolve to be herself 
again— to purify conscience, though the eflbrt were the 
deprivation of every earthly hope^" from the moment 
that I consented to conceal our love from my father, 
I have been, oh, so miserable! I have not been 
happy evep with you; for the thought of my injured 
father, who never deserved of me that I should make 
him a stranger to my feelings and purposes, would come 
between us— ^es, between us, even when our hearts were 
most knit, and make your kiss anguish, and your em- 
brace a pang. But thus far I have not sinned-^no— no, 
I have not sinned. I have but stood upon the thres- 
hold. I cannot deceive, Frederic; I cannot lie. Nor 
would you have me , did I think you would— did I think 
you would encourage me in it, or be guilty of it yourself, 
I might die, Frederic, but I would never see you more!" 

''Bat have yon said what yoo would say, Isabelle," 



said Howard, in a constrained voice, mastering his con- 
tending emotions as well he could when he chose t« 
do it. 

"No, pardon me, I have not. I would say, that I 
will not even shadow the truth again ; and since yoa 
ask me why I dare not be seen with you by my father, I 
will tell you ; but don't be angry, Frederic, oh, for my 
sake, nourish no anger. My father is proud— too 
proud — and he indulges in lofty hopes for me ; and after 
that interview at which he was present, he questioned 
me, and — and — " her voice faltered, and she burst into 
tears. 

** Be calm, be calm," said her lover, in the same sub- 
dued tone ; though his lips quivered. ** Give me his 
very words, be sure his very words !" 

" He asked of your birth and connections. I told 
him all I knew, and that was—" 

''What — what said you 7" interrupted Frederic, for- 
getting his assumed calmness. 

" What could I say, but that I knew nothing of either, 
except that you were a brave officer, and the near friend 
of Colonel Elthorpe; for you have never told me 
more." 

"And he—" 

" Advised me to—" 

" Drop me, drop me— so — so, Isabelle 7" 

" Indeed, so." 

" Ha — ba ! ha — ha ! a wise adviser." Frederic mat- 
tered something between his teeth that Isabelle coald 
not hear ; but she raised her head, and stealing to him, 
put her arm round his neok, and kissed his cheek as he 
sat in motionless silence, and said — 

" Don't be angry. Remember he is my father, and 
forgive him. I do not despise you, Frederic. And 
what care you if all the world should turn from yoo, so 
long as I am your own Isabelle. It will all be well. 
When I have told my father of our love, for cost what it 
will, I must tell him, Frederic; he may be angry for a 
while, but his affection for rae will outweigh his anger, 
and all will be well at last. Oh ,don*tbe angry, Frede- 
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Frederic's happiness was centred in the being who 
rested on bis bosom, and looked into his face with an 
eye beaming with tender anxiety, and kissing her in 
return, he assumed a brighter expression, and changed 
the painful subject. He summoned up all those gracee 
of body and mind during the remainder of their inter- 
view, which he had employed so successfully in win- 
ning her heart, and rivetted the more firmly the bond 
that linked them together. But there was a purpose in 
this display ; for he remembered her expression 
that she must inform her father, and when he saw her 
eyes swimming with tears of fond emotion, and her 
cheek crimsoned, he reverted again to her father, and 
successfully combatted her resolution, and when they 
parted, it was after he had extorted from her trusting 
heart a renewed pledge of secrecy. 

But could his love for her induce him to smother his 
anger against her father 7 It was impossible. It had 
been easier for him to read with unaided bands the 
solid rock— to stifle even his love for Isabella, bumiqg , 
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•agroulRf at it was, than to forget an injur]p-— to traro- 
iimI a sente ofwroDi^ from brooding^ and brooding in 
bis mind, aMuming even a blacker hoe, until it should 
become clothed in new habtlimentSt and league itself 
with a steady, OTer-HWng, ever-growing purpose of re- 
venge. And in nothing could he have been wounded 
more keenly, than in regard to his birth. His shame 
mi his lowly origin was as poignant, as the prkle of 
Count Rebierra was arrogant; and to point at it with 
the finger of scorn, as the Count had done, was with red 
hot pincers, to tear, piecemeal, his naked flesh. That 
alone was the bar between biro and his passport to noble 
intercourse ; and so often as it was rescued from obli- 
vion, so often he felt himself hurled backward into the 
abyss of degradation. The bitterness of his feelings 
was rendered the more severe by the restraint he was 
compelled to exercise over himself; and tho struggle 
between his desires and his continued exile from Isa- 
belle, the tesolt of her father's contempt, harshly forced 
upon him continued reflection upon its cause, and made 
rougher and rougher the current of passion, that foamed 
and fretted within its bounds, only watching occasion to 
burst through them, and lay all around in waste. That 
occasion soon— ^as for Isabelle ! too soon occurred. 

The Countess Fordyce gave a splendid ball ; at which 
aU our dramatis personn were present. Isabelle never 
looked so lovely. She was not bright and light hearted, 
as she had been, but the exquisite taste disployed in her 
attire, and the sweet gentleness of her features, albeit, a 
•hade of melajicholy rested on her cheek, redeemed the 
lack of buoyancy. Her lover, too, in manly beauty and 
proportions, stood alone in the assemblage; and the 
look that she dared now and then to steal at him as she 
leaned on her father's arm, called a blush of pride into 
her cheek, that her's was the sympathy of such a one. 
But it was a night of mental gloom to Howard. When 
he passed near the iide of Isabelle, awaiting from her 
the signal how to govern his conduct ia regard to her, 
her sedulous avoidance of a recognition was a painful 
warning that as yet her haughty father had abated none 
of his opposition, and that, though side by side, they 
most seem like careless strangers. Master as be was 
of himself, he could scarce exercise his self-control, and 
only by fixing his teeth firmly together, and retiring from 
the sight of the authors of his excitement could he 
summon enough of calmness to mingle in the mirth 
around him. 

"Colonel," said Count Rebierra, as Elthorpe ap- 
proached, and greeted Isabelle with a trembling lip and 
saddened brow, '*you have of late been remiss in your 
claims upon our hospitality. Are we to lose you as a 
visitor altogether t" 

'* Count," answered Elthorpe in confusion, *' I thank 
you. Indeed 1 have been, I confess, a recreant ; but 
engrossing earev-»duties widi my friend—*" 

" Friend f" echoed the Count inquiringly. 

"Captain Howard*— my other half— a, comparative 
stranger in town, to wbem I devote much of my lef- 
SUM." 

''Howard — of what family 7" inquired the Count. 

** None^ none. He does not boast of birth ; bat finds 
21 



his nobility in his courage as an officer, and the elevation 
of his character and talents." 

Isabelle's quickened ear caught every syllable of this 
conversation, and she listened intently with retained 
breath, that not a word might escape her. 

The father's face assumed somewhat of a sneer, but 
politeness restrained him from any reply that would ex- 
hibit his feelings, since Colonel Elthorpe had declared 
Howard to be a friend ; and there was a pause— most 
disagreeable to both Elthorpe and Isabelle, for the 
former could not but sufier in the near ffresence of one 
so loved, yet never to be his ; and the latter was con- 
scious of the feelings that were active ia Eltborpe's mind. 
Anxious to break it, Isabelle was about to throw out a 
slight remark when the attention of all was attracted by 
loud outcries and confusion beneath the windows, where 
the carriages were drawn up to receive the retiring 
company. There were oaths and menaces and exe- 
crations. The gentlemen rushed to the windows in 
curiosity, and the Indies stood in breathless and pale 
anxiety. It happened that Count Rebierra and Howard 
bad sought the same balcony, directly above the seen* 
of action, and were unconsciously brought into actual 
contact, as they leaned over the iron railing to ascertain 
what had given the rude alarm. The light from tha 
lamps of the coaches and the flambeaux of the link-boys, 
watching an opportunity for employment, rendered tha 
darkness polpable as noonday ; and Howard immedi- 
ately descried his servant, Mathew Leggetson, in the 
midst of a furious combat, with the blood streaming 
from his nostrils, while he was inflicting fearful and 
dangerous blows upon an adversary. Some of the by- 
standing servanu and coachmen were earnest in efforts 
lo quell the disturbance; but these efforts were render^ 
ed nugatory by the counteraction of others, who, with 
the brutal inhumanity which is acharacteristlcof many 
of the lower classes in England, are never better pleased 
than when they can witness two of God's creatures mu- 
tilating in each other the image of God. At the same 
moment that Howard discovered his servant to be no 
insignificant part and parcel of the tumult, Count Re- 
bierra's eye fell upon the wounded visage of his coach- 
man, Pedro Montenegro, who was the recipient of Ma- 
thew's blows, each one of which, as they fell, extorted a 
shriek or rather a yell from Pedro ; not however inspir> 
ing fear, but nerving him anew to the contest, in which, 
from his insignificant proportions in comparison with 
Mathew's scraggy monstrosity, he was sadly at a dis- 
advantage. 

" Mathew, Mathew !" cried Howard at the top of 
his voice. 

And simultaneously the Count shouted, ** Pedro, Pe- 
dro Montenegro!" 

When Mathew and Pedro heard the voices of their 
masters, they desisted, and turned their faces upward, 
eager to exculpate themselves, and criminate each other. 
But as in the matter of the fight, so in the present in- 
stance, Mathew was greatly favored by his superiority 
of sixe ; for his ungainly frame towered far above that 
of his foe, and his ugly features were displayed so fully 
M to cast those of Pedro quite into the shade. As 
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might haTo been expeetedf both beg;eii to speak at once, 
M athow in a grufTbass of mingled Scotch and English, 
Pedro in a squeaking treble, his English being equally 
spiced with his native tongue. Mathew jerked out bis 
words upon a single key, while Pedro ran, ad libitum, 
up and down the entire gamut ; creatin|i^ in their ex- 
planation a discordant confusion scarcely surpassed by 
that of their quarrel, and rendering it utterly impossible 
to distinguish a syllable of all they were so expeditiously 
uttering. Their masters could not by every gesticula- 
tion and command, procure a moment's silence ; until 
finally, Mathew, enraged anew at his adversary's per- 
tinacity, fell upon him agaip with redoubled vigor, and 
the tumult was more stunning than before. 

By this time several of the police bad arrived ; who, 
with the servants of the family, rushed forward to put 
an effectual stop to farther discord by securing the com- 
batants: a step demanded by humanity as well as to 
restore the peace; for Pedro was now exhausted and 
almost lifeless at Mathew's feet; who, boiling with 
rage, did not relax the blows he had been bestowing 
upon him. But it was to be no easy task to master the 
fiend-like Mathew. The first policeman who laid hands 
upon him, he levelled at once with the earth, and the 
second and the third,— «nd finally, when a posse ap- 
proached together, he seized the inanimate Pedro, and 
sprang to an angle of the wall, indomitable against 
whatever odds. Expostulation could not soothe him ; 
an officer who advanced before his fellows, was assault- 
ed with undiminished violence ; and when the enraged 
police levelled at him their staves, he grasped Pedro 
tightly by the arms, and elevating him above his head, 
whenever a blow was aimed, it descended on the unpro- 
tected cranium of the Spaniard. Mathew 's eye flashed 
fire, and his giant strength seemed undiminished and 
undiminishing. He could not be caught unawares; the 
movement of an arm to lift a weapon,— and Pedro was 
jerked up to receivo it. At length, through fear of in- 
flicting death upon the innocent Spaniard, the police 
were brought to a total stand ; at a loss what course to 
partue. 

CHAPTER YZI. 

When Count Rebierra witnessed Mathew's second at- 
tack upon his servant, his rage was indescribable ; and 
in the same feeling which prompted his pride of rank, 
he conceived his own honor to be compromised by an 
injury to his dependant ; especially, when inflicted as 
now, by the underling of a commoner. Since then, 
Howard was at his elbow, he turned fiercely round, 
with a violent demand what the insult meant, coupled 
with sundry anathematising exdamations, that would 
have aroused the anger of a stranger, but especially ex- 
cited Howard, entertaining previous enmity, as he did, 
towards the Count. He replied , therefore, i o that deeply 
calm manner, which he ever employed when most en- 
raged, and which is immeasurably provoking to one of 
ardent temperament, from the superiority of self-com- 
mand which it seems to manifest. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the cembostibility of Count Rebierra. He kindled 
into the fiercest flame at the slightest touch ; and his 



wildness— the very insanity of madness— at being thus 
confronted, and his language returned in kind by ona 
despicable for meanness of birth, burst forth in load and 
vehement abuse, attracting the instant attention of all 
within its hearing. Howard stood with folded arms 
during the whirlwind of his passion, regarding him with 
a sneer of apparent contempt. The soperficial observer 
would have thought when he looked upon the two, that 
Howard was the noble-*as towering in heart as in star 
tion ; contemplating in mote pity, the fury of some de- 
spised and worthless wretch. But a keener analysis of 
his features, would have detected a quick tremble of 
his curled lips, and a deadly paleness, almost lividness 
of countenance, that on the cheek and brow of an unin- 
jured man, denote one of but two states of mind ; para- 
lyzed fear, or the extremity of smothered rage ; and 
Howard did not fear any thing upon the earth. He 
could have treated the Count's ebullition in no manner 
that would have driven him more instantaneously to 
frenzy. He had as yet, heaped upon Howard only gene- 
ral insult, forgetting to advert to his lowliness of birth. 
But now, when his outcry had drawn away attention 
from the original promoters of the tumult — when the 
coachmen, servants, and police, below, had turned their 
faces to the balcony in eager curiosity, and many gen- 
tlemen bad crowded into it, beside the two, and throng- 
ed the near windows, he hurled at Howard, in the 
silence, an expression of the deepest contempt, coupled 
with epithets of " low-born dog," ** minion," " upstart," 
"slave," that in his elevated and fiery tones, communi- 
cated to high and low, the tale of his adversary's dis- 
grace. Howard shook in every limb. For a moment, 
he could not speak. He tried to smile, but the effort 
was dreadful ; and those rows of white teeth were so 
displayed between blanching lips, that the nearest to 
him shrank back in involuntary dismay. At length he 
slowly approached the Count, and said in a low and 
husky voice, as if willing to save himself farther insult, 
"Look below you! We are laughed at. No more, 
no more! 1 will communicate with you hereafter;"— 
and without waiting for a reply, he passed through the 
window into the adjoining parlor, and paused not until 
he had crossed with as careless an air as he was able to 
assume, to the extremity of the suite of apartments, 
that he might not be followed by the frantic Count, 
shonld he attempt to continue the altercation. Mathew 
had, by this time, surrendered, or bad been forced with 
Pedro into custody, to await the morrow's investigation 
before the proper tribunals ; and soon the company, 
whom the successive fracas had dispersed in various 
quarters, far or near, as curiosity or alarm prevailed, re« 
mingled in the amusement that had called them togeth- 
er. Howard was first accosted, where he stood to re- 
gain composure, partially aheltering himself from ob- 
servation, behind a tall candelabra, by Lady Fordyee, 
who expressed such ragreu as would be natarally called 
forth from the mistress of the mansion, that two guests 
so esteemed, should have been excited to such ani- 
mosity ; and hoped that no after and more serioos con- 
sequences would result. The Couatess tlien took his 
arm, as if to saunter with him here and there, in kind 
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«OBmdetmtioii ; but while the was eoDTertinf in an an- 
interrupted flow, the led the waj, at though ancon- 
eciout of her coarse, into a side apartment, where How- 
ard's eye fell upon the form of Estelle, extended upon 
a sola, while her mother was bathing her brow with re- 
•torattye waters. Howard paused at the sight, and 
Lady Fordyce necessarily, also, arrested her steps; but 
as though ignorant of the occasion of his delay, she con- 
tinued to rattle on, with her back towards the group 
within. Estelle's languid eye feU on Howard, and with 
a revulsion that called the retreating blood back to her 
f^ee^ with a suddenness that flushed it to crimson, she 
half arose; but gasped, and fell again upon the sofa, 
pale and insensible. Howard sprang to assist her 
mother in restoring her. He admitted more air, and 
fanned her face ; while Lady Fordyce, with an excla- 
piation of surprise, joined her efibru to theirs. But 
the same manoeuvering which had induced her, cruel 
as it was, to conduct Howard to the spot where she 
knew that Estelle was suffering from the severe effects 
of her agitation at the dispute between Howard and 
Count Rebierra, and to which she had conducted her, 
half fainting, in preference to a chamber, that Howard 
might, by some chicanery, be attracted thither to wit- 
ness her misery on his account, made her thoughtful 
now to employ his aid in the manner most calculated to 
engage his warmest sympathies; and when Estelle, 
with long drawn sighs, opened at length her eyes, her 
head was supported by Howard's arm ; and the first 
objects that met her gaze, were bis brilliant eyes fixed 
upon her own. So soon as she obtained sufficient 
strength to sit upright, with various excuses. Lady 
Flamming and the Countess soon left them together. 
Poor Estelle was the first to break silence, with a con- 
fused remark upon his late dispute with her uncle, and 
his own escape from injury, which, as it bad been the 
occasion of her discomposure, was now naturally up- 
permost in her mind. Howard regarded her for the 
first time, with a sentiment akin to remorse for that at- 
tention which had so fatally misled her. He could not 
but know that love and anxiety foAim, had robbed her 
of sense, when she heard that he was one of the dispu- 
tants. Every look, every gesture betrayed her hearu 
At the same time he was conscious that her mother and 
sister had taken advantage of her state, to induce a 
tece-a-tete, that might result under the feelings with 
which they presumed that he regarded Estelle, al- 
though they often confessed to each other, that his con- 
duct to her was rather equivocal, and under the cer- 
tainty that Estelle had poured out her affections upon 
him in a gushing stream, in some definite demonstra- 
tions. This consciousness increased the sentiment domi- 
nant within him ; mingling it with pity for the poor and 
lovely and innocent girl, the victim of artt in which he 
had assisted to accomplish their desolating purpose. He 
therefore took her hand, and spoke to her with mora of 
gentleness and sympathy, than was nsval to him. 
But this pitying remone was but momentaiy ; and as it 
sobsided, came like fire, the thought of Isabelle— of 
her connection with the consequences of his quarrel with 
her father^— of the gulf yawning between them--and. 



with all, a vivid remembrance of the scene he had passed 
through so lately*— of the scoiTs and contempt of the 
Count, and the countenances of the hundred bystanders, 
catching every syllable, and indellibly recording, with 
the pen of scandal, his lasting degradation. He gnash- 
ed his teeth— resolved at the same moment and in the 
same thought, to seek out both Elthorpe and Isabelle, 
to desire the one to meet him early in the morning, and 
to speak, he knew not what, with the other. He sud- 
denly relinquished Estelle'shand, that he had been hold- 
ing — said a few words in a scarcely distinguishable 
voice, in excuse for his abrupt departure, and left the 
apartment. As be threaded his way through the crowd- 
ed rooms, he fancied that every face wore an expres- 
sion of jeering scorn, and that be was never so much 
the object of the gaze of all. Quickening his pace un- 
der the goading influence of such aTancy, he stole along, 
glancing around for the objects of his searoh. He soon 
discovered Elthorpe, busied in such polite attentions to 
several fair dames, as would render it improper to de- 
tach him from them. Silently approaching biro, there- 
fore, he whispered in his ear an appointment to meet 
him at his lodgings on the following morning, and 
continued on. He trembled lest the Count had de- 
parted with Isabelle, and that her first impressions of 
the quarrel wouldibe caught from him ; but was relieved 
by the sight of the Count in the midst of a dance. He 
might have reflected, that Count Rebierra would never 
confess, by a sudden departure, that a conflict with a 
commoner had power to ruffle his composure beyond 
the passing moment. But where was Isabelle t How- 
ard's eager eye could not detect her here nor there. 
He coursed twice among the throng; he peered in 
every coraer ; and sought out a small and empty room 
to give vent to his disappointment, when a soft hand 
grasped his own, and Isabelle, who had hid her sor- 
rows there, drew him to a seat, threw herself on his 
bosom and burst into a flood of tears. Howard, fear- 
ful of intrusion, gently disengaged her, and closed the 
door; then returning to her side, ho did not make 
any effort to interrupt her grief, or restrain the current 
of her teara; and several minutes passed before a word 
was spoken ; then Howard kissed her cheek and spoke 
her name. Her sobs were for an instant more violent, 
and then, pausing, by an exertion, she faintly articulated, 
"Frederic, Frederic, it is my lather! It is my 
father!" 

** He forced the dispute upon me, Isabelle ; he mai»> 
tained it almost alone ; he has insulted me as no man 
but he could have done, and drawn a breath beyond !" 
The peculiar tone in which this was spoken, caused 
Isabelle to lift her head, and gate earnestly into his 
face. That trembling lip told iu agonising tale; and 
Isabelle gasped, and grasping his hand, said, in a lear* 
fully anxious inquiry, 

'* It will go no farther— you will not— you cannot 
mean— Frederic, Frederic, will it stop here t" 

Howard, as we have said, loved Isabelle, with tha 
intensest affection. She was so opposite to himself, 
that it was delightful to him, in the outset, to trace 
comparisons ; and then he admired— then loved devo- 
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tedly. She had obtained a peculiar inflaence over him. 
She was all innocence ; the current of his character was 
polluted to its source. She was single-minded as a lit- 
tle child ; be was all secrecy, cunning and duplicity. 
She, with an enlarged benevolence, sympathised in 
every woe of every human being, and nourished broad 
love to the whole human family ; shrouding the faults 
of her neighbor, and dwelling upon the virtues. He, 
with contracted benevolence, extracted tlio evil rather 
than the good, and was slow to attribute virtue, or ren- 
der praise. She forgot injuries as soon as committed. 
He planted them in a hot-house of passion, and nour- 
ished them into a rapid growth to bear the fruits of re- 
venge. She was pure for purity's sake; he could com- 
mit any thing for his own advantage, and was good or 
seemed good only from dictates of policy. She bowed 
in adoration of a great and overruling Providence, trust- 
ed in the truths of Revelation, and acknowledged her 
unceasing depeodance and accountability; he scoffed 
at Revelation, had debased his faculties to decry iu 
holy instructions, silently professed the creed of the In- 
fidel, blasphemed and abjured the God of Revelation, 
acknowledging none Ea%-e Reason or desire. How, 
then, do you ask, could he be so attracted by Isabelle, 
so diametrically opposite to himself 7 It is not so on- 
natural a result as you may at first imagine. Experi- 
ence teaches us that love scorns all rule, and can be 
measured by no standard. The wise are often attracted 
by some undefinable and magical inconsistency, to link 
themselves to the simple ; and the evil to the good. 
Still more than this, there is often a mysterious some- 
thing in the evil, that draws to them the warmest affec- 
tions of the good ; such affections as no time can shake, 
no crime in iu objects, divert ; yes, the devoted wife 
has been known to sit, with unshaken constancy and 
trust, by the side of her husband, when he has been 
standing at the bar of justice, a callous and abhorrent 
murderer. Wonder not, then, that Howard so deeply 
loved Isabelle ; or if you wonder, let it be wonder at the 
strangeness of such truth. Nor let the thought pass 
through your heart that it is improbable that so de- 
praved a being could entertain love in any measure. 
You judge wrongfully of human nature. Your detesta- 
tion of vice has misled you. We are too apt, when we 
hear of hardened viilany, to picture to ourselves in its 
author, a creature with God's image indeed, but a mon- 
ster within; lacking every sense, every sentiment and 
every passion that does not debase and degrade. We [ 
deceive ourselves. The affections have not the remo- 
test connection with tendencies to vice. The vilest 
murderer may love with as pure and disinterested a love 
as that of an angel in glory. 

His love, then, would be pained by the suffering of its 
object; and it was therefore that Howard, so strong- 
hearted to all else, the treacherous friend, and in by gone 
days, when he was linked to another being by stronger 
bonds than yet bound him to Isabelle, a being, humbler 
and less cultivated and refined than she, but with a soul 
as pure, the fiend-like trampler on holiest ties and ho- 
liest trust and affection, was partially unnerved and 
softened by whatever appertained to Isabelle ; and now 



he knew not what to reply to her. He had never dared 
to make any assertion to her, which he might be 
prompted afterwards to nullify in action ; for he feared 
the first recoil of a mind like her'tf, at the detection of 
deceit. Resolving not to commit himself, he replied, 

"The company are evidently dispersing. Your 
father will seek you, and must not discover you with 
me. To-morrow I will make known to you every pur- 
pose. Be compospd; be calm. I will do nothing, 
whatever, without first communicating with you." 

" Kind Frederic, dear Frederic ! now I will be calm, 
and try to be happy. Indeed, my father most not see 
me with you ! Oh, go, go, Frederic ! How your good- 
ness makes me love you !" 

He kissed her, relieved at his escape, and hurried 
away. 

CHAPTER YIII. 

Colonel Elthorpe knocked for admittance at the 
apartments of his friend, at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning ; before the facthionable denizens of the 
''West End "had half refreshed exhausted nature by 
sleep ; befota many of them, it may be, had betaken 
themselves, from protracted dissipation, to their beds. 
He found him pacing his parlor with uneasy steps, with 
disordered dress and neglected toilet, and was greeted 
with the warmest welcome. 

**I have waited for you, Elthorpe, my dear fellow; 
I hav'n't seen a bed to-night. Sleep — how could I 
sleep? Sit down, and let's to business. Have you 
breakfasted? No? Then what will you have after 
your walk t I must be my own Mercury, for my Apol- 
lo, Mathew, is yet in durance vile, from which, by the 
bye, I must remember to release him. So, then, are 
you ready for grave consultation ? You know, of course, 
all that passed last evening. You know that the Count 
loaded me with innuli ; and in the faces and ears of a 
gaping crowd, taunted mo with my birth, and flung ray 
origin, with scorn, into my teeth. Now, what's to be 
done ?" 

" What would you do, Howard ?" 

" Do^had I my will, I would drain his heart's blood! 
Don't start ! I would, I would ! Do ! — why, get revenge, 
revenge I But " — 

He paused, even in his frenzy; for of all men, El- 
thorpe was the last to know of the restraining motive- 
bis love to Isabelle. 

*' Then if you will fight him, you must seek another 
friend, Howard, to arrange for it. You know my viewa 
of duelling ; and I will not be a partner in that fashiona- 
ble system of murdering." 

"Yes— yes; I rememember your last homily. Let 
me see. He who goes out to Gght a duel, is a coward, 
a murderer, and a suicide. A coward, because it is the 
highest courage and the noblest, to obey the commands 
of Heaven, rather to act through fear of the sneere of 
men. A murderer, because the duellist deliberately, 
and in cold Mood, seeks the life of his fellow ; and in 
suicide, because he voluntarily places himself in a po> 
sition to rush unbidden into the presence of his Maker. 
And if he escape, uninjuring and uninjured, he is still 
in heart, a murderer and suicide. Ha! ha! So raa 
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the homily. I've a capital memory ! But you'll not 
hold to thit lackadaisical creed now — ^you'll not refuse 
year aid to me, when the insuU upon me has been so 
flagrant, that many would excnae the deed, did I plunge 
the assassin's dagger into his breast at midnight f " 

" No insult can be warranty for sin, Howard, how 
great soever it be. I am firm. Let me petition, how- 
ever, to act as your friend in a different relation ; let me 
endeavor to reconcile you. I will seek the Count, 
and "— 

" Never t never !" cried Howard, striking his clench- 
ed fist upon the table. Petition for reconciliation! 
Why, Elthorpe, did I consent to it— were we brought 
together— and he should hold out his hand to me — 
should beg for pardon on his knees — by Heaven and 
earth, so fierce is the fire within me, I should clutch 
him by the throat, and strangle him in the grasp! 
Blood, blood, Elthorpe ! I crave blood!" 

"Ton are beside yourself! I never witnessed such 
an exhibition in you before. I beg of you to calm your- 
self. You excite, I know not what sensation within 
rae. I am pained for you !*' 

Howard had maintained his hold upon the friendship 
of Elthorpe, by the same wariness and concealment of 
his natural character, which he had practised upon Isa- 
bella. For the first time, indeed, he was now display- 
ing himself. Elthorpe's words and shrinking gesture, 
recalled him to himself, and made him bite his lip in 
vexation at his forgetfulness. He hastened to remove 
the impression he had made. 

" But remember, my dear fellow, the extremity of the 
provocation. And then, again, I feel that it will re. 
lieve me to rant a little. I but use these foaming words 
as a safety valve, to let off the pressure of my anger. 
It will ease me. It has already. I hate to Iceep my 
feelings smothered within me ! they harrass me cruel- 
ly. Don't misunderstand me, my dear fellow! But 
really, I can't forgive — I can't submit to a tame lecon- 
ciliation." 

" Let us consider, then "— 

" What is more," continued Howard, in the subdued 
strain he had so suddenly asspmed, noticing that it had 
the desired eflbct upon Elthorpe, *' any advances on my 
side, of such a nature, would but sink me the deeper in 
shame. No, no ; nothing of this ! Something must be 
done — promptly, decisively, for honor's sake." 

Various suggestions were made by Elthorpe, none of 
which Howard was in a mood to receive. He could 
Bot coincide in any one, as being a sufficient recompense 
to wounded honor ; a quietus to shame. He panted 
for the "ultima ratio." But the calmer reflection 
which had been forced upon him by Elthorpe, suggested 
to him the impracticability of pursuing the quarrel to the 
Count'sinjuryif he would retain the favor of Isabelle. The 
two were utterly incompatible. At length he devised a 
scheme, by which he hoped to satisfy both revenge and 
love ; to which Elthorpe was with extreme reluctance, 
induced to consent. Elthorpe was to convey a formal 
challenge to the Count, who, from his known skill as a 
swordsman, would, doubtless, selectthat weapon ; while 
Howard had found no rival to his own skill, with the 



same instrument ; and was convinced of his ability^ 
from his superiority, to play with the Count like a 
child. Ho pledged his honor to Elthorpe, if he would 
thus assist him, on no account to even thrust at the 
Count, but to satisfy honor and the demand of the 
worid, by this exhibition of his courage. At the same 
lime, Howard determined to write privately to Isabelle, 
making her the same pledge, and representing the 
whole to be a shadowy device, to avoid the impotataoa 
of tamely suffering disgrace, without the intention of in- 
jury. The challenge was accordingly prepared in doe 
form and substance ; of which Elthorpe took the charge. 
The note to Isabelle required more deliberation and 
subtlety. Howard exercised his profoundest abilitiet 
in iu composition ; iu tenor corresponding with the 
outline above. When completed, it was dispatched by 
the now liberated Mathew, at an hour previous to that 
mutually agreed upon for Elthorpe to execute his mis- 
sion to the Count. 

Let us turn to the Count and Isabelle. The latter 
had earnestly striven to fulfil her premise to her lover, 
but she could not he calm, she could not be happy. She 
relied indeed, with perfect trust on his declaration that 
nothing should be done until she had been consulted. 
Bot fear stole into her bosom, though she strqggled to 
shut it out; and as she unrobed hervelf in the solitude 
of her chamber, she often paused with a shudder, and 
throwing herself into a chair, sat with hands clasped 
closely upon her bosom, her foot tilting in agitation, 
and her poor heart trembling with gloomy yet undefiaa^ 
ble foreboding. Nothing was to happen until she had 
been oonsoited. But then, something most happen- 
something I Imagination ran wiMly abroad, and lifted 
up to her gasa, from its infinite store-house, pkture after 
picture, terrible and dismaying; each snrpasshig in its 
fearful delineations and deadly coloring, that which had 
preceded. When these hideous shadows had done 
their work, and extorted from their pallid victim a 
shriek of horror, the spell would break ; and she would 
again rise, and with trembling steps, proceed with her 
painful toilet. It was at last completed; but before 
she sought her bed, she threw herself upon her knees, 
and poured out her overflo^'ing soul in prayer;' prayer 
for counsel, direction, and, prayer for her beloved father; 
and prayer, deeper, fisr deeper and intenser prayer for 
that being, who had come in to share with that father 
the treasure of her love. She arose, as the trusting be- 
Uever ever arises from lifting op his spirit to iu maker; 
calmer and more confident and hopeful ; but yet sh* 
slept not. WhUe Howard through that livelong night 
was keeping his lonely vigil, bis heavy and irregular 
tread never ceasing to resound on the floor that shook 
beneath it, from the moment that he entered it after 
reaching home, until Colonel Elthorpe broke the 
stillness of his musings, in the broad sunlight— she was 
keeping her desolate companionship, longing for the 
morning. It came at last; and when she descended 
to breakfast, full of anxious anticipation of the event 
that the day was to disclose, she had no sooner giveted 
her father, than a letter in those well known chanoters, 
was pot into her hand. Hastily concealing it in her 
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bosom, she performed the honors of the table, scarce 
conscious of what she was doings ; and was no sooner 
relieved from duty, than she hastened to her chamber 
and broke the soal. She paused even then to press ber 
bands upon her heart to subdue its throbbing ; but at 
length her head was lifted up, her arm fell nerveless by 
her side ; and as she sat with her eyes fixed in a Jong 
unmeaning gaze, the letter fell unheeded from her un- 
clasping fingers upon the floor, for its contenuhad been 
perused. 

A knock at the street door suddenly aroused her from 
her trance, and as though she had been one doomed to 
the felon's death, and that knock was the fatal signal, 
her face turned to ashy paleness as the sound struck upon 
her soul ; for Howard's letter had warned her that £!• 
chorpe was soon to be expected. During his confereno« 
with her father, which lasted several hours, she did not 
4eave her chamber, scarcely her seat ; and the agony of 
suspense in that period, was a sore trial to endure. 
h^t at last, the door of her father's study opened-^oot- 
falls were heard through the entries— the streetrdoor 
swung on iu Mnges, and the visitor departed. 



CHAPTXR XX. 

It has been related that Colonel EIthorpe*s conference 
with the Count continued for several hours ; a longer 
interview than might be deemed necessary for the ac- 
complishment of their business. . But a difficulty, the 
fruit of those very prejudices which had given birth to 
the insults of the evening before, had not suggested it- 
self to the thought of either Elthorpe or Howard. 
When, therefore, the civilities of reception had passed 
between Elthorpe and the Count, and the former, after 
making due explanations, advanced his hand with How- 
ard's note, he was struck with wonder that the Count 
drew back, and stood mutely regarding him and the 
Bote, while his face expressed a conflict of feelings. 
The Count was involved in a dilemma. He had not an- 
ticipated a challenge, for he had not supposed it possi- 
ble, that one without ca$te, would so greatly presume ; 
and his rage war proportionate to his estimate of the 
magnitude of the offence. But the bearer of the des- 
pised communication was in every point entitled to 
respectful consideration; and it might reasonably be 
expected, that an exhibition of anger, or any symptom 
of scorn of his message, would be treated as an ofienee 
to himself. He remained in his awkward position for 
several minutes, in painful confusion. Elthorpe finally 
lowered his hand and exclaimed, 

'' May I ask an explanation, Count, of this very inex- 
plicable bearing? I should regret to misunderstand 
you, sir." 

" We will not misunderstand each other. Colonel—' 
■o we will not misunderstand each other ! Pray sit I 
down. Captain Howard is your friend; and by the 
code of honor, any disparagement of him, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which we all stand in relation 
to each other, you will have licence to apply to yourself. 
Now since we are alone together, let us waive this em- 
barassing circumstance; or else we must misunde^> 
stand aaeh other. My mouth must be shut." i 



" Proceed, Count," answered Eltborpo, whan th« 
Count had ceased speaking. "As silence would b« 
more than equivocal, I will listen to you in calmncsa^ 
but must reserve the privilege to judge in what light U 
may be proper to view what you may communicate." 

*' Well, I will proceed on those terms, for I am un* 
willing to deceive, and equally so to have my actions 
misinterpreted. In a word, I cannot consider Captain 
Howard entitled to the satisfaction he demands." 
" You will assign a definite reason, sir f " 
** Certainly. The meanness of his origin deprives 
him of the privileges of a gentleman." 

Elthorpe was a man of sterling courage, and nice per- 
ception of right; jealous, too, of honor. But he wan 
cast in a different mould from the most of men. He 
possessed that true and noble courage to despise the 
fiat of custom and the sneers of the world, when coa»- 
pliance would inflict a wound on conscience, or judg- 
ment. Nineteen out of twenty of the fashionable world 
in which he moved would have replied to the Count's 
abrupt declaration in language of defiance ; aping, per- 
haps, the indignation they did not feel ; especially, if of 
bis own profession, which prides itself to distinguish 
with scrupulous nicety the lights and shades of honor. 
But Elthorpe, while he felt, at the same time reason- 
ed ; and was willing to enter without passion, into such 
explanations with the Count, as might convince him of 
tbe unjustifiable extent to which he carried his preju- 
dices in the present instance. Elthorpe, secure ia 
Howard's superiority as a swordsman, and bis pledge 
to inflict no injury on the Count, was at this time, anxi- 
ous in a degree, that the meeting should take place ; 
for he could not discover in any other alternative a 
closure of the diflSculty. He discussed the matter 
therefore with the Count, composedly and at laagth ; 
exposing the little probability, that, since Howard had 
been adopted into elevated society by those whose 
own standing was unquestionable ; since the fracas be- 
tween them occurred at the residence of a noble, wfacra 
both were on the same footing as guesu ; and since 
Howard had won much renown and consideration for 
his military prowess, and enjoyed an honorable com- 
mission in the anny ; would the world give the Count 
credit for truth, in the assignment of the reason he had 
already given as the bar to a meeting with his advei^ 
sary ; for, of course, it was to be expected, should he 
continue to refuse on this ground, that Howard, ia de- 
fence of his own honor, would make known the steps he 
had taken to satisfy the injury to it, and the occasion of 
failure. The conclusion was, that the Count chose the 
least of two evils; and decided to consult with some 
friend, who would call on Colonel Elthorpe in tbe course 
of the day, and settle preliminaries ; and with thia, £1* 
thorpe took his leave. 

Isabelle was, during the day, like one more dead thas 
alive. She would have given worlds to know what an- 
swer her fisther had made to the challeage ; but she 
dared not ask. She scarcely saw her fiuber. He 
seemed to her to avoid her presence ; for he omitted 
several acu of kindness to her, that had become settled 
habiu. The Count did, indeed^ avoid her. He could 
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Bot boMT to look upon hor. He raniftined tdono in the 
libraryy in tfant agony of spirit, wbicli every one, bound 
to earth by ties of love-^wbo hat those around bira who 
clio^ to him for protection and guidance— who, yet 
more, is not reeliiess of tho shadowy fotnre, and trem- 
bles at the thought of eternity, must feel when he is 
aboat to stake life upon desperate ohaaces. Isabelle 
hoped that be might seek her ; might make her his con- 
fidant, and derive oonsolatioa horn her love, as she had 
evef^-^ave, alas, in one single instance !— received it 
from his. She remained all day in her chamber, and 
often heard the ushering in and departure of strangers; 
but her food anticipations that he would send for her to 
him, or come himself to her, were disappointed. His 
footstep did not sound upon the stair, his gentle tap 
was not heard u|N>n the door. Moreover, he excused 
s himself from dinner, and it was served to him in the li- 
brary. It trembled upon Isabelle's tongue to question 
the servants who waited on him, what he said, how he 
looked, what he was doing; and whether he had not 
asked for her. But she checked herself, unwilling to 
excite suspicion in the household, that any unusual 
event was occurring. In this dreadful suspense the 
long evening passed away, and she retired to rest* The 
sleeplessness of the preceding night, and the stupor in- 
duced by long indulgence in grief and excitement, 
weighed heavy on her eyelids, and wrapt her in uneasy 
slumber; and in that slumber she dreamed that the 
door sofily opened ; that her father entered and stood 
over her; that tears, scalding tears fell &st and thick 
upon her face, and that then he stooped and kissed her. 
She awoke— it was not a dream! Those tear-drops 
were on her face— her door closed with an audible 
sound ! ** Father, Father !" she eried in supplicating 
tones— but he did not come back ! 

^ CHAPTKR X. 

The duel was te talce place at six o'clock, in a retired 
corner of Hyde Park. Howard and Elthorpe first ar- 
rived, and soon after, the Count joined them, with Sir 
Edward French his second, and a surgeon. The Count 
fetvmed the civilities that Elthorpe extended to him, 
hot frowned haoghtily upon Howard, seeming ill at ease 
in his pieeence, and soon requested the seconds to 
hasten their prsparations. Swords, as bad been ex- 
pected, had been selected by the Count as their wea- 
pons ; and no cause of delay oeeurring, their swords 
wera soon crossed. But Elthorpe preriously took 
Howard by the arm, and drawing him aside, whis- 
peied,^~ 

Howard, remember yon are solemnly pledged to a 
course of conduct. I have your word before 
Heaven ! On that ground alone, I came." 

" I will redeem my pledge,*' answered Howard care- 
lessly ; " have no fear. He is safe." 

It was immediately apparent from the positions of 
the combatants, that they were practised with the wea- 
pon they bandied. Elthorpe was led to doubt whether 
the Count's skill would not nullify Howard's intentions, 
and render it absolutely necessary for him in selMe- 
fisBoe, to act offensively ; perhaps, indeed, he might not 
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succeed in preventing injury to himself. He watched 
every motion with trembling interest. For a time the 
combatants exchanged guarded thrusts, playing warily 
with each other, to estimate their relative skill and pe- 
culiar actiou, before they should engage with earnest 
eiTort. But soon the Count's ^yes were lightened to 
fiery intensity ; and his vigorous thrust* warned How- 
ard that it was time to exert his prowess. Elthorpe 
was shortly relieved from all apprehension. Howard 
fought from this time, entirely on the defensive ; and 
although he often purposely exposed and left himself 
fearfully open, he successfully parried every thrust. 
The Count perceived his adversary's superiority and 
plan of action ; and goaded to madness, fought with an 
impetuosity and fury, that placed him entirely in How- 
ard's power; forcing Howard on the other hand, to the 
extreme of vigilance and energy. But he maintained 
the utmost degree of coolness ; while, with every move- 
ment, and every abortive effort, the Count's teeth were 
set more firmly together, his eye glared with an in- 
tenser ray ; until at length, wholly ftenried beyond the 
power of control, the froth ooied from the comers of 
his mouth, while a low hiss issued from between his 
clenched teeth, and grasping his sword with both his 
hands, he drove Howard backward with plunge np<m 
plunge, until he stumbled in his course, and fell headp 
long to the ground. The seconds ran up to raise him 
while Howard folded his arms, gazing contemptuously 
upon his prostrate form, exhibiting no effects of bis ar- 
duous exertion, except in his quickened breathing. 
The Count when lifted up, was found to be wholly in- 
sensible; and the restoratives at hand having failed to 
produce entire restoration to sense and strength, lie was 
supported to his carriage and conveyed home ; while 
Howard and Elthorpe were driven to the lodgings of 
the former. 

Isabelle, after she had been awakened by her father's 
eatrance to her chamber, had wept herself to sleep* 
But with the morning's earliest light, she arose. Ex- 
hausted nature almost refused to sustain her. Her 
bead seemed bursting with agonising pain, and mists 
floated before her dizzy vision ; but more keen than all 
ills of body, was the sickness at her heart. How- 
ard's letter had designated the hour when the meeting 
would take plar«; and' she watched at her window, un- 
til the carriage stopped at the door, and her finther was 
driven away. Then new iears arose in her mind* 
Howard might wound him by accident ; or, what she 
would scarcely confess to herself, she trembled to think 
of more— her lover might be perilled. She sought his 
letter and perused and re-pemsed it ; and through that 
hour of anxiety, endeavored to teach her fluttering heart 
that all would be well ; that Howard would not rashly 
have presumed on his skill ; that no barm could come 
to either; and she succeeded in attaining a degree of 
calmness. When the caniage returned — when she 
heard it stop— a sodden faintness coursed through her 
veins, and she clung to the table for support. She tried 
to rise— to obtain one look from the window and end 
at once the painful suspense ; but her limbs were power- 
less. There seemed an unusual lingering bj the ear- 
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Ttago; the serrmtits certainly were hurrying through 
the entries to the entrance way ; conversation was 
maintained in whimpers. She would have shrieked, but 
the spell which had unnerved her frame, now paralysed 
the power of utterance, and she could only sit in agony, 
hovering on the verge of insensibility. The entrance of 
her maid, by diverting the current of her thoughts, re- 
stored her in a measure to herself, and she was able to 
ask concerning her father. She received the joyful in- 
telligence, that though exhausted with exertion and 
emotion, he was uninjured. The good word revived 
the stagnant current in her veins, and sent it glowing to 
her cheek. Her eye glistened ; Howard had been true 
to his pledge; and with clasped hands she murmured a 
prayer of gratitude to Heaven, and a blessing on her 
lover. 

The issue of the duel, was for many reasons a source 
of exquisite satisfaction to Howard. First, it was re- 
venge, full revenge. It had inflicted a wound upon the 
pride of his adversary, more keen and lankling than 
would have been a wide and gaping cut into his out- 
ward flesh ; and this was sweet to his soul. Again, the 
concession of the Count in meeting him, was an ac- 
knowledgment of his title to honorable notice; and 
established him more fully in the society he had coveted 
to move in. What was a deeply laid plan, was noised 
abroad as an exhibition of wonderful generosity and 
forbearaooe ; his superiority as a swordsman was indis- 
putable; and more than all, the heart of Isabelle had 
received no scathe through injury to her father. It was 
in every light ia which he viewed it, a theme of bound- 
ing exultation. To crown the summit of his delight, he 
received a letter from Isabelle, full of gratitude and 
love. It was moistened with tears from an overflowing 
heart, that here and there blotted the precious words; 
and in the solitude of his own chamber,^for when alone, 
away from the gase of men, he sometimes threw off the 
cloak of dissimulation, habitual in the company of 
others, and gave full rein to passion<—he tossed his arms 
wildly about and laughed aloud. But a reverse of feel- 
ing was preparing for him. 

The Count was unable to leave his chamber for some 
day* after the duel, his excitement having induced con- 
siderable fever. When he did emerge, he seemed an 
altered man. He could not forget the shock his pride 
had received. He felt as though Howard, in acting 
wholly on the defensive, had laid him under a kind of 
obligation. He felt that his life had been in the power 
of a despised and hated foe, and had been spared. And 
wherever he went, he felt that the curious glances di- 
riBcted towards him, seemed to say, " This is the man 
who owes his life to the generosity of his adversary." 
He tamed away from all companionship, and gloomily 
closeted himself at home. But absence from society 
exposed him to new mortifications. It would be said 
of him that he bad been humbled beyond power of en- 
durance; and had withdrawn himself to brood upon his 
■hams. Should he s ufTer this humiliation f No. Again 
he mingled in the world, assuming a careless oouide; 
but the fire was bomiog and consuming within. 

A third time, a portion of the fashionable world as> 



sembled at the residence of one of its number; and 
again our dramatis personie were brought beneath the 
same roof. Their relative situation was in no respect 
altered since the ball given by Countess Fordyce. 
Howard had been unable to hold communication with 
Isabelle since the da^I, except by letters— those talis- 
manic messengers, which execute so faithfolly the (reata 
confided to them— and in one or two short interviews, 
when they had met in their rides ; for she bad been de- 
voted in her attendance npon her father. In the course 
of the evening in question, her father had become sepa- 
rate from her, and from the apartment in which she 
was standing; and Howard, who had been watching 
his opportunity, stole to her side ; and in a moment their 
hearts were mingling. Both were careful for a time, to 
watch the avenues to the room, through fear of a sur- 
prise ; but love made them unwary ; the Count was ab- 
sent long; was finally forgotten ; and our lovers stood 
entranced with the exstasy of sympathy, all the world 
to each other, end thoughtless of all the world beside. 

When the Count had parted with the gentleman with 
whom he had been conversing, he was retracing hit 
steps to rejoin his daughter, when his own name, atter^ 
ed by a speaker, whose back was towards him, attracted 
his attention. Whatever the remark might have been 
in which his name had been employed, it was replied to 
by a second speaker, in a low, sneering laugh, and the 
Count distinctly caught the words, *' Yes ; true enough ; 
the Count, poor fellow, must have retired in a truly 
pitiable condition. It was a noble thing in Howard." 
Did he hear aright T " PoorftlUno ! " he. Count FfaiKp 
de Rebierra designated as a poor fellow ! Had the scat- 
tering lightning darted through his frame, and mingled 
its death-dealing fluid with his founu of life, blacken- 
ing — rending— convulsing— it had not, to the eye of tha 
observer, devastated with a fiercer mien, than now 
seemed to cling to his distorted and ghastly features. 
His eyes weie set in their ■ocket»— his lips were livid— 
bis cheek the hue of the grave — ^liis jaws distended— 
his breathing stilled — his fingers outstretched in convul- 
sive rigidity. A second thought on the extremity to 
which he had fallen— a second draught of the cup of 
the bitterness of his humiliation— and those eyes rolled 
wildly around—* those jaws closed, until their teeth gra- 
ted with a sound) against each other ; the blood flushed 
that cheek to crimson; big drops came on bis fore- 
head ; and shudder after abudder shook eveij limbt aa 
with an icy chill. Fortunately — for he had not stirred 
from the spot where he had been cursed with the aoond 
of those damning words — his face was to the wall, and 
the attention of no one was attracted towards him. 
Again, that low, sneering laugh tingled in his earn and 
quivered in the very marrow of hisbones ; and, swallow* 
ing his desperation with choking gasps, for he b^;an to 
be conscious of his situation, he sprang to a near deer, 
eager for a breath of pure fresh air, to cool the fever 
that parched him. It opened upon a balcony, that 
communicated with the conservatory; and cloeing it 
behind him, he threw himself down, with his face to 
the floor. 

When he arose, he obeyed his firat inpulie to sum- 
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mon IsabeUe, and retire from a scene that jarred eo 
harshly on bis feelings. But when be apt>ro«ahed her, 
what description shall portray the conflict of his pas- 
sions, when he saw her earnestly in conversation with 
the man who had sunk htm into the dust ! It seemed 
as thonf h his very flesh and blood were leagued against 
him. There was now no frenxy as he gased ; bat his 
heart was sick within him. She was not remonstnting 
—•he was not angry that the foeman of her beloved 
father was addressing her ; no, her sweet eyes never 
beamed more brightly, her face never wore a calmer 
look of placid loveliness. She answered too— answered 
softly, kindly ; what hellish mystery was herel Then 
that hated one of all the earth took her hand— -she did 
not drew it from him— and played with the rings upon 
her fingers, and at some jest he uttered, both smiled. 
His Isabelle, his daughter, smiled upon his mortal 
foe! Then was he maddened; and scarce knowing 
what he did, he strided between them, forced Howard 
back with half a push, half a stroke upon his breast, 
grasped Isabelle's wrist with a tightness that ex- 
torted a cry of pain, and drew her after him from the 
apartment. Howard followed — not close, for he had 
compassion for Isabelle, even in his boiling rage, and 
when the Count released her in an anteroom, to array 
herself for departure, he confronted him sternly with, 
** What is ibis ! Count Rebierra, what is this?'* The 
Count drew himself up for an instant, breathing bard 
between bis teeth, with nostrils expanded; then he 
crouched down, and springing suddenly with bothh ands 
at Howard's throat, he clenched it in a strangling grasp, 
and as he compressed it until Howard, gurgling and cho- 
king, fell forward upon his knees, ho spat repeatedly in 
his face!— -the deadliest insult that man canofibr to man. 
The struggle, though short, had attracted attention. 
Numbers now precipitated themselves upon the two, 
and forced them asunder; and before Howard could 
fully recover himself, hurried the Count to his carriage. 
Howard, with scarce a word to those around him, has- 
tened home ; we will not follow him. We will not trace 
the workings of that fiery spirit, inflamed lo an intenai- 
tv beyond the power of hope or ambition, or even love 
itself, to quench ! We will not disclose the broodings 
of that spirit over shapes of mischief, through all that 
night — it will suffice to record their fearful realization. 

To be coiUinued. 
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EPITAPH, 

OK THE DEATH OP MKS. MAJtV ANN AKHSTKONO, OP BALTIMORE. 

Hark ! breathes there not a Spirit near. 
Who sweetly bids us dry the tear? 
For ruthless Death grasp*d only clay,— 
The soul shall live in endless day. 
" Life's turmoil wild," she says, " is o'er ;— 
I dwell now on th' Eternal shore ! 
No more— no more, the stormy waves, 
Of mortal care, my bosom braves : 
Then quit thy grief ^— oh, stiU the sigh .' 
And know 'twas bUu for rae to die!" s. f. o. 
22 
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GLIMPSES AT GOTHAM. — No. II. 

BY FROFESSOA J. H. I5GRAHAM. 

Hen! qnam dlfflcile est Gotham desern>«re. 

Gotham ! who may describe thee ! what pen yet un* 
plucked from the wing that nourishes it, shall pain€ 
thee as thou art — portray thee with all thy heteroge* 
neons parts to the mind's eye ! Who shall give an idea 
to him who has not seen and heard^ of thy confusion of 
tongues and direful noises! Who shall discourse of 
thy people and omnibusses ! of thy mud and thy dirt! of 
thy crooked lanes and twisted ellpys ! There is no end 
to thy streets-^no limit to thy housei->-no cessation to 
ihy noises ! The chimney-sweeps with their screech- 
ing throats, pipe into our ears before day break ; then 
the milk-man follows with his rattling ear and Indian 
yell ; then the baker adds his melodious voice, and the 
sooty charcoal-man his sonorous song. Thick-coated 
watchmen move along with their captives of the night, 
to the police ; tho loafer opens one eye, and lifts his 
head from the curb-etone, to see if it is time for him to 
get up ; rattle — rattle, trundle the hacks to their stands ; 
the omnibusses roll along with their early burden, and 
the drays go thundering by to the wharves ! The la- 
borers, Irish and Afric, throng the streets, hurrying lo 
their work, each with his tin pail of dinner ; journey- 
men and apprentices hasten along, and pretty millinere 
and seamstresses trip in cottages ond shawls to their 
daily tasks, and travellers for the boats, more rapidly 
pass with valise, and a surtout hanging .on the arm. 
The sounds of toil and preparation for the business of 
the day increase momentarily. At first, each note can 
be individualized, but before seven o'clock, they are in- 
creased and mingled in most unharmonious and deaf- 
ening confusion. 

All this is before breakfast. After that hour, stran- 
gers begin to fill the pav6. Here is a Southern mer- 
chant with tooth-pick in teeth, hurrying from his hotel 
to Pearl or Wall-street; and there the Western or 
Northern trader is moving with yet busier brow and 
quicker pace to the same points or to tho wbar\'es* 
Early shoppers make their appearance; and Broad- 
way begins to be filled. Here and there a well-dressed 
female moves by with that lingering, hesitating step 
which threatens to terminate at every dry-goods or 
jeweller's store ; but Stewart's or Tenney's invariably 
brings her op. Dandies come forth and lounge in the 
sun, on the Western and fashionable side of this great 
thoroughfare — for, be it known, it is loss o( caste to be 
seen on the Eastern. Strangers, from all lands, throng 
the promenade, swinging slender canes, and sporting 
vast whiskers and formidable mustaehios ; in fine, all 
the world's abroad 

" To shop— to loaag»*>to gsss-^to stare, 
To show themselves, sod take the air I" 

By twelve, the great highway of Gotham is thronged. 
Carriages, driven by liveried coachmen, andorp^roeaied 
with an ebony footman, roll majestically along^-brifht 
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facei and wrinkled, boll-bordered and ringleted, look- 
ing rrom the windows upon the ever^moving crowd on 
the trottoir. Now, young gallants dash by in tilbaries, 
driving their own servanu— or astride trotting-borses 
(from which preserve me !) and by two o'clock taste, 
fashion and wealth — to say nothing of the omnibosses, 
which are at the same time the greatest blessings and 
the greatest nuisances of Gotham, reign paramount in 
Broadway. 

At four, the " town " par exeelUnee, hold sway in 
this popular promenade. Fashionable citizens and 
strangers are then at dinner, and appear no more till 
towards five— when the pave becomes more crowded 
than at any part of the day. At this hour, every body 
walks not to shop or on business, but to see and be seen. 
Tho whole of the Western side-walk then reminds one 
of a promenade in a ball-room — two currents being con- 
stantly moving in opposite directions, nearly at the 
same composed pace, doing nothing in the world but 
look and stare at one another. Every body then has 
dined, and every body looks in good humor. This is the 
pleasantest time to walk Broadway — and perhaps no 
street in the world, take it all in all, can present such 
another scene of gaiety, brilliancy and beauty, and such 
a melange of what goes to make up acity, for nowhere do 
all ranks throng one pav6 as here— all, from the sweep 
to ' his honor the Mayor,' using it common. In chies 
abroad, there are certain streets which fashion has 
made exclusive. Broadway belongs to his majesty, the 
people ! Any very fashionable and modest person of the 
supreme ton you may chance to discover in Broadway, 
between three and four, you may set down as lunatic. 

From six to seven, Broadway roars — nay, thunders 
with the noise of omnibusses bearing their freight of the 
morning back to their residences up town. By the 
time these become less frequent, the hacks freighted 
with persons for the several theatres, take up the dying 
notes of the omnibusses, and again make night hideous 
with clamor. 

As twilight approaches, the city is suddenly lighted 
up with its million of gas flambeaux, and inflammable 
air ignited into brilliant flame, succeeds the light of the 
sun. Yet the city is not less gay now that the curtain 
of night has fallen over it. The street is thronged with 
pedestrians, hurrying from the scenes of the day's busi- 
ness to their homes, or some place of amusement, or 
promenading to enjoy the sights and moving spectacle 
of the splendidly-illuminated side-walk. Here, the 
Museum, with its band of music, playing on the balco- 
ny in front, attracts some, and the dazzling windows of 
the print-shops draw others. There, the theatre with 
its bright lamps invites the loiterer on the one hand, 
and the panoramas of Jerusalem and Niagara, or the 
galleries of paintings on the other. Gorgeous displays 
of jewelry, and magnificent shops lighted with the glare 
of the noonday sun, arrest those whose purses and 
wishes possess a kindred feeling. 

By half past ten, the streets become thinner — but 
present a different aspect. Here and there, only, a 
solitary shop is still lighted, its owner striving to length- 
en out the day .which nature has wisely limited for the 



duration of man's labor, to its utmost. Aboat the hotel 
doors and porticoes, gather groups on chairs, smoking, 
quietly conversing, or looking at the passing throng. 
Now, however, the Broadway belle who tripped the 
pav4 at noon, has given way to the maid of the kitchen, 
and the sparkling brunette has deserted the trottoir to 
the ebony daaghter of Ethiopia. It woold seem as if, 
at this hour, the whole African population of Gotham 
turns out for an airing, and passes in review down 
Broadway. Between ten and eleven mt night, seens to 
be their fashionable hour for promenading. With the 
exception of here and there a frail member of the Mag- 
dalene sisterhood, with her train of youthful and, not 
onfreqnently, gray-headed admirers. Tho more decent 
and staid citizens, by a tacit consent, aeem to have rs- 
signed the street to these sons and daughters of Han. 

By twelve, Silence begins to assume her empire over 
the great city. Now and then a passer-by breaks the 
stillness with his echoing foot-falls ; the watchman with 
his ringing club ; the omnibus " cab," with his shrill 
"Broadway, up ! Broadway .'" or, a loving trio of bac- 
chanals, reeling homeward, with their arms around 
each other's necks, beguile the way by some nproariovs 
song ; and at a distance the faint sound of confescd 
voices in a riot may be heard. All else is still. Be- 
tween twelve and one, private parties break up, and 
the theatres pour forth their thousands. Then s 
strange and sudden sound of a moving multitude dis- 
turbs the night. Hacks rattle by at a quicker pace 
than usual — crowds throng the trottoirs. By and by, 
these sounds and movements cease, and the clang of 
the watchman's oaken staves, as they strike them with 
a ringing sound on the hollow pavement, as signab ef 
alert, are alone heard. By two, all is still again, and 
silence and the sturdy white-coated guardians of tbs 
night, ycleped " Charlies " reign sole sovereigns of the 
city until, four, when tho market-carts and chinaey- 
sweeps, the milk-man and baker, give the first notes of 
preparation for the beginning of another day. 

This is but a faint sketch — a mere glimpse of a day 
in Gotham — yet it perhaps presents a full view and 
perfect picture of human life, and of what it is made 
up ! Some hundreds, or it may be thousands of such 
days make up a man's life. And to what purpose, so 
far as life, merely, is concerned T Let Echo answer 
what! 



TO ELLA. 



Slxxp, my Ella, sleep ! — 

On thy cheek a tear is trembling; 
I'll the treasure keep, 

Evening's star so much resembling. 
Now a dimpled smile is playing 
Where the dewy light was spraying. 
Let me not remove this treasure. 

May the smile be ever thine ; 
Yet I'll often think with pleasure, 

Ella's friendly tear is mine. 



MARY 8 REQUEST. 
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Orif iaal. 
MARY'S REQUEST. 

BT LTDIA B. BIOOVRiriT. 

Thiri was a thailed ehamber» 

A Mlenti watching band, 
On a low oouch, a snffering child 

Who gratp'd the. mother's hand. 

She had told her faith in Jesas, — 
Her simple prayer was said, 

And now, that darken'd vale she trod, 
Whieh leadeth to the dead. 

Red fever scorch'd her bosom,— 
Frost chiird the vital flame, 

And her sweet, meek brow was troubled, 
As anguish smote her frame. 

Tet 'mid the gasp and struggle, 
With shuddering lips she cried, 

** Oh, mother — dearest mother, 
Bury me by your side." 

" But where will you be buried ? — 
My darling Mary — where T — 

In that green, shady dell you lovM, 
With earliest violets fair T 

Or in the ancient church-yard, 

Where we were wont to stray, 
*Mid the white, marble monuments f— 



My little Mary — say 
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Bat the thought of flowers had faded^ 
The gnen dell charm'd no more. 

Dim grew those marble monuments, 
With all their letter'd lora. 

And one lone image linger'd— 

Bright, 'mid the wreck of earth- 
That love, which with her soul was knit. 
Even from the hour of birth. 

One only wish she ntter'd, 
While life was ebbing fast— 

" Sleep by my side, dear mother, 
And rise with me at last." 

*Tu o'er— the spirit parted — 

With that long, tender moan- 
Check not thy grief, fond mother— 
Thoii daughterless and lone i*— 

Weep freely — Christ hath hallow 'd 
The tear that Nature wrings — 

And see — how peaceful rests the clay, 
That pain no longer stings. 

Look !— Look ! — ^the thin lip quivers, 

The bine eyes open wide, 
And what a hoUow whisper steals— 

'* Bury me by your side,*' 



And did the spirit falter 

Upon iu upward track, 
To strew this nevernlying flower 

In tender token back?— 

Even at the gate of Heaven, 
Whence songs of angels flow, 

Remember'd it the cradle hymn 
That sooth'd iU infant woe 7 

Oh, mother* t love i thus strong to lure 

A seraph from on high- 
Be faithful to thy trust— and bear 

Thy nurslings to the sky. 



OrigiBsl- 
HUMAN LIFE 

BT H. B. DKKBIS. 



How passing fair this busy world doth seem — 
How blithe and cheerful eeemeth our strange race! 

Joy and content with loveliest lustre beam 
Upon the frolic features of each face ; 

And, gazing on this scene, we almoirt say 

That human life is one long holiday. 

Yet 'tis but seeming ; this gay happy show 

Is but the shining surface of a sea 
Where the dark wateis of despair do flow, 

Where grief lies hid and blackest misery. 
Sorrow and pain within each human breast 
Are aye concealed, and will not let it rest. 

Take from the merriest throng the merriest one, 

Whose careless laugh rings clearest on the breeze — 
Whose jocund eye is sparkling in the sun, 

And speaks of freedom, gaiety and ease- 
Could you but lay his inmost bosom bare. 
You'd find some secret grief still rankling there. 

' Yet each one thinks his lot alone severe. 

Duped by the pleasant face his neighbor wears; 

While he, in turn, seems full of happy cheer, 
Though inwardly distraught by woes and cares. 

Thus each one's outward air is still believed— 

Deceiving all — ^by all himself deceived. 

Thus, in life's drama do we act our part- 
Brilliant and joyous is the mimic -scene— 

And new-lit smiles do hide the aching heart, 
And mantles gay cover the foul gangrene-^ 

The gazer views bright beauty every where. 

But feels within, the canker of despair. 

And this must still be so. On earth abound 
No joys unmixed with bitter pains and woes ; 

And he but dreams who hopes in bliss profound 
To sojourn here and compass sweet repose. 

The steadfast soul must look for this — above ! 

Where all is peace, and purity, and love ! 
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I will break the Assyrimn in my land, and upon my mooBtains 
tread him under foot"—- Isaiah, 14, 15. 



Among the great and glorious cities of the East, Ec- 
batana stood conspicaous for strength and beauty. In 
its extant and power, and the multitude of its palaces it 
could not compete with Nineveh or Babylon, but there 
tvas a grace in her architecture and beauty in her situa- 
tion, as she reclined at the foot of a lofty mountain 
range, her white buildings showing brightly against the 
green back-ground, which won from every traveller ex- 
pressions of admiration as he gazed. She was the 
pride of Media ; and Arphaxad, the King, had newly 
fortified it to withstand a siege which was designed 
against it by Nebuchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, 
from whom he had rebelled, and who was advancing 
with great force against them. 

Vain were the precautions of Arphaxad. " Howl, oh, 
gate ; cry, oh, city ! thy beauty and thy strength could 
not save thee !" One after another fell her seven walls, 
and her towers, and Ecbatana laid low in the dust. 
Arphaxad fled to the mountains, but was pursued by 
the Assyrian — ^his darts pierced through the unfortunate 
King, and he died with his last look fixed in anguish 
upon his ruined Ecbatana which lay smoking below 
him ; while his horscmeUf bis chariots, and his wealth 
fell into the hands of Nebuchodonosor. 

The victor returned in triumph to Nineveh, where he 
feasted his army for twenty days. The feasting over, 
he prepared his war-chariots once more, breathing 
■laughter, against those nations who had refused to as* 
sist him in bis siege of Ecbatana. He had sent to the 
people of Damascus, and Judea, and Arabia, and Egypt 
to join him ; a few bad obeyed his voice, and the re* 
mainder were now destined to feel the vengeance of his 
fiery spirit. 

He called together his chief officers, and in their 
pnftsence swore to be revenged upon the rebellious cities, 
and to slay with the sword all their inhabitants. His 
purpose was warmly applauded by his soldiers and no- 
bles, who were eager for the excitement and license of 
war. 

The most trusty and valiant of all the generals of 
Nebuchodonosor, was Holnfomes, a fitting agent for a 
revengeful kingt for, to his valor, he added a most 
cruel and unsparing disposition, and from whose bloody 
purpose never yet escaped his victims. 

Te him the .Assyrian King gave the command of hi« 
armies. •* Go!" he said to hi* general, " I, the great 
King, and Lord of the whole earth, command thee to go 
forth from my presence, and uke with thee 120,000 
foot and 12,000 horsemen and chariots — thou shalt go 
against the we^t country, because they have not obeyed 
me. See that they send mo the tribute of earth and 
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water in token I am lord of the land and sea, or I will 
arise in my wrath, and will cover the earth with my 
armies, and give them as a spoil to my soldiers. Their 
slain shall fill the vallies and the brooks, and rivers shall 
overflow with their blood. Iret not thine eye spare 
those who rebel, hot put them to slaughter ; fur, as I 
live, and by the power of my kingdom I whatever my 
mouth hath spoken, that will my hand perfono !*' 

Holofomes, with a vast army of chariota and horse- 
men and camels and asses, followed by the tribes around, 
who swarmed like vultures to the prey, set cut to exe- 
cute his master's commands. He ravaged and de- 
stroyed all before him. Mesepotamia was laid waste, 
and the plains of Damascus were overrun, the wheat 
harvests were trampled down, flocks and herds destroy- 
ed, cities spoiled, and people slain. Many of the na- 
tions around, were awed and sued for peace. Am- 
bassadors from the inhabitants of the sea-coast, fronn 
Tyre and Sidon came to him to entreat for mercy. 

" Behold we the servants of Nebuchodonosor, the 
great king, lie before tbee," they said, " use us as shall 
be good in thy sight. Behold our houses, our fields of 
wheat, our flocks and our tents lie before thy face, use 
them as it pleaseth thee. Behold, even our cities, and 
the inhabitants thereof are thy servants ; come and do 
with them as seemeth good unto thee !" 

Wherever he went, the Assyrian general saw all yield 
to his power, and he was welcomed with dances and tim- 
brcli*, and crowned with garland. These submitsive 
cities were pardoned, but each received a garrison to 
enforce future good conduct, and the Gods of the land 
were destroyed, that all might worship the Gods of As- 
syria. 

The approach of tliis great army brought dismay to 
the hearts of Israel and Jodah ; still the idea of sub- 
mission was not for an instant harbored by this resolute 
people. They were strong in the consciousness of right, 
when they refused to assist in the downfall of Media ; 
and resolved, whatever might betide, never to bow down 
to the Gods of Assyria. Hoping their powerful King, 
Jehovah, would appear in their favor, they humbled 
themselves before him, and " cried to God with great 
ferveiicy." The inhabitants of Jerusalem were clothed 
with sackcloth, with ashes on their heads, remained 
night and day before the temple, fasting, and ofiering 
gifts to the lord that he might shew himself as the 
• shield of triumph. Joachim, the high priest, and all the 
other priests, covered themselves and the altar with 
sackcloth, and cast ashes upon their mitres, and " cried 
to God with all their power, that he would look upon 
the house of Israel graciously.'* 

Still, no earthly means were neglected to repel the 
invading army. They were expected to dome through 
the hills of Galilee, and upon the strongholds, situated 
among them, they depended for protection. 

All the passes were fortified and victualled for a year, 
while Bethulia and Betomestham prepared to stand in 
the invader's path, and check his course, and even sacri- 
fice themselves rather than permit the lawless idolater 
to place his foot in their holy temple so lately purified 
upon their return from captivity. 
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Holofornes first found, himself checked inliis glorious I) then let my Lord pass by them, lest their God defend 



career, in the mountain passes of Galilee. He saw he 
had met with a people of more power and courage than 
those nations which, had so lately surrendered to hira, 
and encamping his band between Geba and Scythopolis, 
he tarried a whole month to gather around him all his 
chariots and horsemen to crush at once these rebellious 
kill forts, which had dared to resist him. 

Bethulia, an almost impregnable city, situated upon 
a bill near the Sea of Galilee, was the point towards 
which he resolved to concentrate all his energies; 
thinking the fall of a post of such importance, would in- 
timidate the rest, and he should find nothing to impede 
his victorious course to Jerusalem. 

Unused to resistance, Holofornes chafed at this delay ; 
and fearing he should lose much time and endure much 
in the siege of these hill fortresses, he called together 
a counsel of his officers, and Princes of Moab and other 
tributaries, to concert measures for the subjugation of 
the Galilee strongholds. 

The general of the Assyrians was seated in a magni- 
ficent tent of scarlet cloth embroidered with gold, while 
around him were assembled his nobles and generals, and 
allied Princes. 

"Teliae, ye sons of Canaan,*' he said, " who is this 
people that dwelleth in the hill country, and what are 
the cities they inhabit — what is the multitude of their 
mrmy ; what their power, and what King or Captain is 
set over them ! Why come they not out to meet me, as 
do the cities around them V 

Achior, Piince of the Ammonites, stept forward to 
answer the questions of Holofornes. 

'* Let my Lord now hear a word from the mouth of 
thv servant, and I will declare unto thee the truth con- 
coming this people that dwelleth in the hill country ; 
and there shall no lie come out of the mouth of thy 
servant. The inhabitanU of this land ore great and 
powerful ; they rely for protection on no King, nor cap- 
tain, bat are governed and shielded by a great and won- 
derful God, who ever saveth them from harm, and ro- 
vengeth them on those who go up to slay them." 

Achior related to Holofornes the history of the sons 
of Israel; told of their sojoom in the land of Egypt, 
where they were ill-treated, and revenged of their ad- 
versariee by their God, who smote the Egyptians, and 
drew his people thence by great and wonderful acts. 
He told of their triumphant entry into this country, led 
by God, who destroyed all nations around, that they 
might inhabit the land. 

" I<et not my Lord hope to subdue them," continued 
Achior, ** while they obey their God, as he never de- 
seru them except they sin. Now, therefore, my Lord 
and my Governor, if this people sin agmnsi their God, 
they will not prosper, and we may go up and shall ovei^ 
come them ; but they lately did depart from the way 
which their God appointed, and were destroyed, in 
many battles sore, and were led captives into a strange 
land ; the temple of their God was cast down, and their 
cities taken by their enemies ; but now they have re- 
turned to their God, who has forgiven them, and have 
possessed Jerusalem and the hill country again. Now 



them, and we become a reproach before the whole 
worid." 

The speech of Achior visibly affected the people who 
were assembled without the tent, and they trembled be- 
fore the God of Israel ; especially as this account was 
I confirmed by others who dwelt near the land of Judea. 

Holofornes and his Captains perceived this, and wei« 
I loud in their threatenings against those who had created 
i a fear of the enemy in the soldiers' minds. 
; " Let us kill the traitor !" they cried, "we will not 
I be afVaid of the face of the children of Israel, for lo, it 
is a people who cannot withstand our powerful army. 
Let us go up my Lord, and they shall be our prey !" 

When the tumult had ceased, Holofornes cried out, 

"Who art thou, Achior, and ye hirelings of Ephraim, 

that have said wo shall not make war upon the people 

I of Israel because their God will defend them ; who is 

I God but Nebuchodonosor!" 

, " Aye, Nebuchodonosor is God," cried the assembly. 
I " Yea, he will send his power and will destroy them 
from the face of the earth," continued the General, 
I with fury in his looks ; " and their God shall not d»- 
,fend them. We will tread them under foot— their 
mountains shall be drunken with their blood-— their 
fields shall be filled with dead bodies, and they shall not 
be able to stand before us, and they shall utterly perisbv 
saith King Nebuchodonosor, Lord of the whole earth ! 
And thou, Achior, thou hireling of Ammon, since thou 
praisest this iieople, I will send thee among them \ and 
we will see how they receive a son of Moab. But if 
they slay thee not, thou shalt be taken when the forts 
fall in my hand, and my sword shall pierce thy sidek 
Go, coward, trust to the God of Israel !" 

Achior was hound and led under the walls of Betbu- 
lia, where it was expected he would be perceived by the 
Israelites, and destroyed as a traitor and enemy to their 
country. 

The city of Bethulia, crowned the summit of steep 

and craggy hills, the approach to which was extremely 

i difficult. The inhabitants relied upon the strength of 

I their fortifications, and the goodness of their cause, 

for was it not a contest between their God, and the Gods 

of Assyria! 

The hopes of the young and brave were high, for a 
holy trust had been confided to them ; they held the key 
of Israel in their hands, for the country could not be en- 
tered except through the passes of their mountains, and 
their sacred city and temple relied upon them for protee- 
iien. 

The old and reflecting, however, were not so sanguine. 

They trusted not in an arm of flesh, for they well knew 

the great power of the Assyrians, and their determine- 

1 tion to conquer them. To God alone they looked for 

deliverance, but he might for their sins see fit to give 

I them into the power of their enemies. 

The army of Assyria was now known to be near. 

The city, from its elevated position commanded a view 

of the country around, and the houses and battlements 

were filled with people watching for their approach. 

The band who brought Achior was soon perceived^ 
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aad a tally wat made against them ; but leaving Achior, 
bound, they escaped. He was loosed and carried into 
the presence of Ozias, Chabrit, and Charmis, the Gov- 
ernors of the cityi who demanded the cause of his cap- 
tivity. 

Achior stated all that had passed in the council of 
the Assyrian General ; of the contempt of the enemy, 
and the defence of their God made by himself. Then 
the people fell down and worshipped God, crying^— 

" Lord God of Heaven ! behold the pride of Assur-^ 
pity thy nation, and look upon the face of those thou 
hast sanctified this day !*' 

Achior was wiurmly applauded for his conduct. Ocias 
took him to his own house, where he held a feast, and 
afterwards he and the elders called on the God of Is- 
rael with all their might for help. 

A noble widow dwelt in Bethulia ; her husband, Ma- 
nasses, vras a man of wealth and rank, but while ovei> 
seeing his men in the barley harvest, was struck by the 
sun and died. Judith, his widow, never ceased to 
mourn for her husband, to whom she was tenderly at- 
tached ; and still wore widow's apparel, and fasted and 
dressed in sackcloth except on the feasts of new moon, 
and other festivals of Israel. By the strength and ele- 
vation of her character, she comforted her town*s-people, 
and infused into their hearts some of her own courage- 
ous spirit. The women of Bethulia, especially, relied 
upon her for counsel and support; for they felt as wo- 
men must always feel, when a great and successful 
army approaches a city. Powerless themselves, 
they could but look upon the contest in which were 
perishing their husbands and children. The excitement 
of the combat might conceal its horrors from those en- 
gaged in it, but the observer from afar, sees alt iu peril, 
and all iu distress. The warrior knows, if he falls in 
battle, his name will live in the records of his country, 
but there are few feminine hearts which can thus be 
consoled for the loss of their dearest and best. Honor 
fitils to heal the wounds of a lacerated bosom. 

Although Judith reposed fearlessly on the arm of her 
God, she was not without anxiety, and often resorted to 
the roof of her house, where she had created a leafy 
bower, to shelter her from the sun — to watch for the 
enemy. Hero she gazed out upon the extensive and 
verdant scenery before her, musing upon the history of 
her nation, mourning for her lost husband, or commu- 
ning with her God. 

One morning, the weather being extremely warm, 
Judith ascended to her roof, and seated herself in her 
bower. What a fair and variegated landscape was 
•pread out beneath her feet ; around her were hills and 
mountains without number, rising and falling like green 
waves over the land, crowned with castles, and clothed 
with olive and vine ; while far beyond, rose the dark 
chain of Anti Libanus, its snow crowned summit con- 
trasting coolly with the bright sea of Galilee, which lay 
beneath, the summer's sun reflected brilliantly from its 
•uriace. At her right was Mount Carmel, and the hills 
of Bashan; and on the left. Mount Tabor stood frown- 
ing, iu sides clothed with foresUof oak, while a fortress 
from iu summit. Lovely vallies and plains lay 



around and between these hills, covered with Yerdore, 
and spotted with villages. 

How many scenes, celebrated in her nation's history, 
lay before her— scenes which had witnessed the valor 
of her countrymen, and favor of God I Would Jehovah 
desert them nowf She hoped not, and resolved if 
eflbru or prayers might avail, her's should all be given 
for the salvation of Judea. 

While plunged in alternate musing and prayer, Ju- 
dith was aware of a sudden glitter upon a distant sum- 
rait. She started and gazed. Broader and broader 
spreads the brightness. Could it beT Tes, it must 
be the dreaded foe whose spears were flashing back 
in defiance, the sun of Palestine. Judith despatch- 
ed in haste, a messenger to the Governors of the 
city, who hastened to the ramparu, where, amid 
crowds of their town's-people, they gazed at the ap- 
proaching invaders. Every hill was soon crowned by 
bands of the hostile Assyrians, who, in masses of crim- 
son and gold, poured like fiery lava down upon the de- 
voted plains around the city. It was a splendid, but 
fearful array, and the citizens of Bethulia gazed in al- 
ternate dread and admiration. 

What a change a few hours wrought in the scene 
upon which Judith had looked. The land, once of a 
universal, peaceful green, now appeared a summer- 
garden, glittering with every brilliant hue. TenU of 
blue and scarlet and yellow, enamelled the ground ; 
while spou of purple, and crimson, and gold marked the 
place where the soldiery were encamped. The open- 
ings of the hills which once showed long 'green vistas, 
streaked by the.sunbeams, now glared with the soldiers' 
brazen shields, or brass plates which covered solemn- 
paced elephanu. Plumes were waving, sUndards 
glancing in the sun, trumpeu awaking the echoes, and 
all was gladness and hope. 

The citizens gazed upon this brilliant array in moon- 
ful silence. The hope of escaping that powerfnl army 
seemed vain ; and one universal feeling pervaded their 
bosoms — unless God helped them, they were lost. 

Ozias turned to the other Governors, who stood near. 
" Now will these men lick up the lace of the Earth," 
he said, "for neither are the high mountains nor the hills 
able to bear their weight. Let ns to prayer, brethren, 
and haply God will relieve us in this our woeful strait." 

At the next council held by Holofemes, one of the 
chiefs of Esau stood forth to speak. " Let my Lord 
now hear a word," he said, " that there be no delay to 
our army. The children of Israel do not tmst in their 
spears, but in their situation, because it is not easy for 
our charioU and horsemen to ascend their meuntaia. 
At the foot of this hill an the fountains whkh sapply 
the city. These are protected by bands of men; send 
thy servanU to get these founuins out of their hands, 
so that they shall all die of thirst, they and their wives 
and children ; or surrender the city. Then shalt then 
lender to them their reward for rebelling against my 
Lord." 

Holofomes was well pleased with this counsel, and 
immediately despatched a powerful band of seldiers. 
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wliieh •fter a short battle, gained potMstion of the 
foantaint of Bethulia. 

The young are not long dopreesed, and on that day 
the young warriors of Bethulia, speaking in contempt of 
the foe, had by their courageous yauniings, and military 
show, rallied the spiriu of the citisens ; but when they be- 
held their guards driven in, and learned that their foun> 
tains were in possession of the enemy, every heart sank, 
and despair Mixed on the city. Prayer and sackcloth 
were again resorted to, and all confessed that God alone 
could save them. 

Judith mourned at home, alone. " We shall be a 
prey to the spoiler/' she said, " our beloved city, the 
birth place and sepulchre of my husband, Manasses, 
will be leveDed with the ground, and over our ruins the 
iovader will rush upon Jerusalem. ' 

Oh, my God, hast thou willed this city's fall I Yfilt 
thou permit thy holy Temple to be desecrated by infi* 
del hands 7 It cannot be,— -thou hast said, ' I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee,' and on this promise 
I will trust. But are we right to rest quietly here in 
our trap, and die of starvation and thirst. Oh, that I 
were a man," thought the noble widow, "and I would 
be up and doing ; I would strike a blow for ray country. 
But what avail is there in the might of man— truly I 
am a weak, powerless woman; but have not women ere 
now saved their country— 'am I not now looking down 
upon the great plain of Zaananniro, where such mighty 
deeds were done by Deborah and by Jael f IV by may 
I not do the samo ? Ami not famed in the land for 
talent above my fellows, and shall I not employ this gift 
of God in the service of my country, and of our holy 
temple f Oh, Lord of Heaven! look down upon thy 
servant, and deign to accept hor as an agent in the sal- 
vation of her country ! Let me be a second Deborah in 

m 

the land, and chase hence this Sisera who seeketh our 
destruction." 

There seemed no help for the citizens of Bethulia. 
Sadly did they gase upon their cisterns and founts in 
the city, as day by day the waters diminished, and pro- 
visions failed, and they knew they must die a dreary 
death, or be given to the enemy who were raging for 
them below. At last the water failed, and the citizens 
fell fainting in the streets, and many died each day. 
Then the people rendered weak by suffering, called 
upon their rulers to surrender to the Assyrians, this be- 
ing now the only hope for their lives. They assembled 
in a tumultuous manner before the house of Ozias, cry- 
ing, ** God be judge between us and you. You do us a 
great injury that you do not require peace of the chil- 
dren of Assur. We have no helper. God hath sold us 
into the hands of Helofornes. Send for him, then, and 
give him the city as a spoil, and we will be his slaves, 
for this is better than to die of thirst, and see our wives 
and children die I" 

Weeping and groaning was heard on all sides, and 
they " cried to God with a loud voice," saying, " We 
take to witness against you, Heaven aud earth, and God, 
the Lord of our fathers, if ye do not surrender quickly." 

*' Brethren, be of good courage," said Ozias. " God 
will not forsake us utterly. Let us endure five days. 



and in that time, God may look in mercy towards us, 
and if at the end of these days there come no help for 
us, I will do as it may seem good to you." 

The citizens were pacified with this promise, and d^ 
parted each to his own dreary dwelling, there to struggle 
for life five days ere they be given up to slavery, or pei^ 
haps, death. In silence they awaited their doom— ^lopo 
for assistance firom on high nearly deserted them, and 
sighs alone disturbed the mournful silence of the -so 
lately animated city. After the dispersion of the pe<^ 
pie, Ozias received a request from the noble widow, 
Judith, praying his presence at her house, accompanied 
by Charmis and Chabtis, when she would show him a 
way to save the city. They immediately repaired thither. 
''Hear me now, ye Governors of Bethulia J" said 
Judith, when they were seated. " The words which ye 
have spoken to the people this day, are not right, say^ 
ing ye will deliver the city to the enemy unless God help 
us within five days. Who are ye, that thus promise the 
help of God, and tempt Him thus ? Ye know ye cannot 
find the depth of the heart of man, how, then, can ye 
pretend to know the mind of God, who hath made 
all things, or comprehend His purposes? God it 
not a man that He may be forced or threatened from 
His purpose, and if He do not save us within five days. 
He may after that. Let us call upon Him to help us, 
and He will if it please Him, for we worship no other 
God but Him, and He will not despise us, nor let Judea 
be wasted. Now, therefore, brethren, let us keep of good 
heart yet a while longer, for our brothers depend on os 
to defend the altar and the sanctuary. Remember what 
things God did to Abraham and Isaac, and what hap- 
pened to Jacob; wait on the Lord in patience, and He 
will yet save us." 

'' All that thou hast spoken," said Ozias, " hast then 
spoken out of a good heart, and there is none who may 
gainsay thy words. From thy youth, all men have 
known thy understanding, and this is not the first day 
that thy wisdom has been manifested ; but the people 
were very thirsty, and compelled us to promise to sur- 
render, and bring an oath upon ourselves which we 
cannot break. Therefore, pray thou for us, for thou art 
a holy woman, that the Lord will send us rain to fill our 
cisterns, and we shall hold out yet a while longer." 

"Hear roe!" said Judith, "and I will do a thing 
which few women would do, but which is now the only 
way to save the nation. Accompany me this night to 
the city gate, and let me and my waiting-woman pass 
forth, and within the days which ye have promised to 
deliver the city to the Assyrians, the Lord will save 
Israel by my hand ! Inquire not ye of mine act, for I 
will not declare it unto you till the things I propose 
shall be finished." 

" Go in peace," said the Governors, " and the Lord 
God go before thee to take vengeance on our enemies!" 

At the time when the evening, incense was offered to 
the Lord in Jerusalem, Judith clothed herself in sack* 
cloth, and throwing ashes upon her head, knelt in prayer. 
" Oh, Lord God of our father Simeon !" she said, " hear 
me, a lonely widow ! Behold, the Assyrians are multi- 
plied ia their power ; they are exalted with horse and 
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man — they glory in the strength of their chariots — they I ' pressions of admiratioii. " Truly, these children of I*- 
trust in shield and spear, in bow and sling, and know i rael are wondrous people," said one. " If their womem 
not that thou art God who breakest the battles. Throw 'are such noble creatures, what must their men be 7 
down their strength by thy powor, for they have pur- | Who would despise this people, who have among them 
posed to defile thy sanctuary where thy glorious name | such women 7" 

resteth, and cast down thy tabernacle with their sword. |j ** So much more need is there of their extermination," 
Behold their pride, and give into my hand the power to :| said another, "for they are likely to become trouble- 
cast ihem down— deign to bless my purpose, and smite jj some neighbors." 

them by the hand of a woman. Thou, who art the God i It was now quite dack, and Holoforaes came from 
of the afflicted, the protector of them who are forlorn ; the tent, his servants bearing silver lamps before him. 
and without hope, hear my prayer, save us, and make ji The General lifted her from the chariot, and led her 
every nation and tribe acknowledge that thou art the j, into the tent. In the centre stood a couch, above which 
God, and there is none other protector of Israel but '| was a rich canopy of cloth, woven with purple and gold. 



thee !" 



and emeralds and precious stones. Holofornes seated 



When her prayer was ended, Judith arose, and hav- j, himself, and motioned Judith to take a place beside 
ing anointed herself, she plaited her hair, adorned it Shim, but she threw herself upon the ground before 
with jewels, and arrayed herself in one of her rich !, him, imploring his mercy and protection. The Assy- 



dresses which she had not worn since the death of her 
husband, Manasses ; — her feet were decorated with 
sandals of scarlet and gold, while bracelets, chains and 
rings, ornamented the rest of her person. She was a 
woman renowned for beauty, and now that her majestic 
person was attired in costly and graceful raiment, she 
well might hope to attract the notice of the Assyrian 

General. 

Having laden her maid with a bottle of wine, a 
cruise of oil, a bag of parched com, and bread, and 
lamps of figs, she sat oat for the city gate. The 
three Governors were waiting for her, and when they 



rian commanded his servants to raise her, saying, 
" Woman, be of good comfort— 'fear not in thy heart, 
for I never hurt any thing which is willing to serve 
King Nebuchodonosor, the King of all the earth. If 
iby people that dwelleth in the mountains, had not set 
light by me, I would not have lifted up roy spear against 
them. But now, tell me, why thou art fled from them 
and come to us ; here thou art safe, for none shall do 
thee hurt, but entreat thee well, as they do the servants 
of our King, Nebuchodonosor." 

" Remember the words of thy servant," said Judith, 
" and suffer thy handmaid to speak in thy presence,. 



beheldherstatoly form approach, so richly decked, they 1 1 and I will declare no lie to my Lord this night. If 



broke forth in expressions of admiration. 

" Welcome, noble Judith !" they exclaimed. " May 



thou wilt follow the words of thine handmaid, God, 
through thee, will bring wonderful things to pass. An 



the God of our fathers show thee favor, and enable thee i Nebuchodonosor, King of all the earth liveth ! men and 
to accomplish the enterprire thou hast undertaken to |; cattle and cities shall live by thy power under Nebu- 
the glory of the children of Israel, and the exaltation of' chodonosor, and all his house. We have heard of the 
Jerusalem !" i wisdom and policy of Holofornes ; and it is every where 

At the request of Judith, the city gates were opened, *' reported that ihou art the most powerful and excellent 



and she passed forth with her maid, the three Gover- 
nors looking after her until she had gone down the hill, 
passed the valley, and they could see her no more. 



man in all Assyria, and mighty in knowledge, and won- 
'. derful in feats of war. My Lord," continued Judith, 
j ** Achior hath been saved by our people, and hath de- 



The heroine Judith had not long left the city, ere she {i clared all that passed in thy council, and of what he 
was challenged by the enemy's sentinel. i said regarding the children of Israel, who could not be 

** Who art thou T whence comcst thou 7 and where conquered unlets they nn, for their God protects them, 
goest thou f " he said. Therefore, oh, my Lord and Governor, lay his words to 

" I am a Hebrew woman," replied Judith. ** I have ,'. thy heart, for they are true, and our nation cannot be 
fled from the city to the Assyrian camp, to go before 'punished, nor shall thy sword prevail against them, ex- 
Holofornes, the Captain of your army, and show him a | cept they sin against their God. But now, my Lord, 
way to take the city, and pass through the hill country ^ this people have resolved upon a great sin, and God 



without the loss of a man." 



will give them into the power of their enemies. Their 



The man gazed on her in astonishment, so beautiful , victuals and water have become scant, and they have 
and so magnificently dressed, and alone. " Thou doest | agreed to consume all the cattle and those animals and 
well to save thy life by fleeing to Holofornes," he said, j things which God, by his laws, hath forbidden them to 
" Follow me, and I will conduct thee to his tent, and < ' eat ! Thy handmaid knowing this, hath fled from the 
when thou standest before him, be not afraid, but say | guilty city, lest I perish with them, and God hath sent 
all thou wilt and he will entreat thee well." jj me to tell thee, so that thou might be an instrument in 

So pleased were the guard with the appearance of ; i His hand to punish the Israelites. Thy servant is 
this noble woman, that they placed her in a chariot, 
and a train of a hundred men entered the camp. As 
•he passed, every one looked on with wonder and ad- 
miration, and while waiting without the tent of Hole- 1; corn and tenths of wine and oil, whieh have been 
femes, the people gathered around, uttering loud ex- ii tified and reserved for the prieett who serve the Lord 



ligious, my Lord, and serveth God night and day, and 
He will reveal to me the moment when the people eat 
forbidden things, and consume the first fraits, of the 
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in Jenmalcm-^ihingfa not lawful for our people to toach [j sky. She ihooght upon all the misery and despair within 

with their hands. Now, then, my Lordpbe guided by jj those silent wallff, and of the many hearts who were 

roe. Permit thy handmaid to go out in the plain 

each ni*;ht to pray, and God will tell me when 

they have done this sin, and I will tell thee, then shalt 

thou go forth with thine army, and thou shalt have an 

easy victory." 

Holofomes was astonished at all he beard. He 
thanked Judith for her offered services, and declared 
himself ready to act as she might dictate ; while the 
officers and nobles who stood around, declaredt " There 
was not such a woman on the whole face of the earth 
for beauty or wisdom." 

** God haih done well to send thee hither," said Ho- 
lofurnes, *' that by our hands destruction may come 
upon them that lightly regard him. Fair Judith, thou 
art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words. 
Surely, if thou do as thou hast spoken, thy God shall 
be my God, and thou shalt dwell in the bouse of Nebu- 



looking to her for deliverance, and her strength of pur- 
pose again returned. Crushing her woman's tender- 
ness, she arose, firmly.resolved to tread unshrinkingly 
the path she had chosen, which, even if it led through 
blood, would save her country and the holy temple* 
Holofomes once slain, his dastard soldiers, no longer 
guided by his experienced hand, would be scattered 
like rushes before the wind. 

On the fourth day, Holofomes made a great feaat, 
and calling Bagoas, his confidential servant to him, said » 
|i " Go, now, and persuade this Hebrew woman whom I 
have placed in thy charge, to come in to my feast and 
drink with me. It is a shame to have this splendid 
woman here and not share more of her company ; truly, 
she will laugh us to scorn." 

Bagoas sought Judith. "Fair damsel," he said, 
art thou afraid of my Lord that thou comcst not into his 



chodonosor, and be renowned throughout the whole 



earth !" 

At the evening feast, Holofomes called Judith to a 
seat near him, and would have given her of his own 
rich repast and wine, but she said, ** Not so, my Lord, 
for it is against our laws, but I have here provision ac- 
cording to our customs, which I will eat." 

". What if thy provision fail 7" asked Holofomes. 
" We have none of thy nation here to prepare it for 
thee." 

" As thy soul liveth, my Lord," said Judith, ** these 
things shall not be expended ere thy handmaid shall 
work all that her Lord hath given her to do." 

At her request, Holofomes gave orders to the guard 
to permit Judith to go out and in, to her pray ere with- 
out the camp, that she might unmolested watch for the 
propitious moment to attack Bethulta. Judith then re- 
tired to a tent prepared for her, where she reposed until i 
midnight, when she arose, and followed by her maid, 
went out in the valley to pray. How mixed were the { 



presence 1 Come and drink wine, and be merry with 
us, and be made this day as one of the daughten of 
Assyria, which serve in the house of Nebuchodonosor." 

'* Who am I now, that I should gainsay my Lord f " 
said Judith. " Sorely, wbnUoever pleaseth Him, I will 
do speedily, and it shall be my joy unto the -day of my 
death !" 

Radiant with beauty, and in rich auire, Judith eater 
ed tbe banquet tent, and seated herself on a couch spread 
with soft furs which her maid had prepared for her, 
opposite to Holofomes. The Assyrian gazed in rapture, 
and resolved to leave nothing undone to gain this bean* 
teous Hebrew to himself. 

" Drink and be merry with us, Judith," he said. 
" Be not afraid of me, for my heart is filled with love 
for thee. Thou art the fairest of women, oh,. Judith." 

" I will drink, now, my Lord," said Judith, " because 
my life is magnified in roe this day more than all the 
days since I was bom." 

Judith ate and drank what her maid had prepared, 



emotions which passed through the bosom of the davo- 1 ?»*.•• «">»«^ ^^« Assyrian by her »»«a"^y *°^^*]' ™) 
ted Judith as she watched out the hours of night in that 
lonely plain. Her maid,, stationed at some distance, 



was asleep, the watch-fires were out, the camp was 
silent, and of all nature, she alone seemed alive. As she 
revolved the great project for which she had come, the 
woman conquered, and her gentle nature revolted. 

'* Shall I be a shedder of blood!" she said. " Can 
it be right to murder him T I cannot do it; my whole 
soul shudders at the thought ! I, who refused to crush 
the insect which offended me, shall I destroy man—- 
shall I lay him low who now trcadeth the earth so glo- 
riously. Oh, that there were some other way 7 How 
shall these small, these tender hands, smite the lordly 
Assyrian 7 Perchance he hath a wife who watcheth 
for htm at home, and loves him as I loved my lost Ma- 
nasses. Shall I make her the lonely widow that I am 7 
Oh, Father above, save me from all this daplicity and 
crime !" 

As Jadith raised her eyes, they fell upon the gloomy 
towers of Bethulia, distinctly seen againit tbe star-lit 
23 



he drank more than he had ever been accustomed, and 
Jadith foresaw he would be in a state fitting for her 
purpose. When the feast was over, and the gncsu de- 
parted, Bagoas dismissed the servaaU, who were weary, 
and soon went to their beds, while be closed the tent, 
and left Judith alone with Holofomes. 

Tbe Assyrian, insensible to the presence of hie 
charming guest, had thrown himself on his couch, where 
he now lay in a drunken slumber. The propitious mo- 
ment had arrived for the execution of the great purpose 
for which Judith had come. She listened*«-all was 
silent, and she approached the couch. The terrible 
enemy — her country's destroyer was before her ; one 
blow of her hand, and Israel would be free! 

"Shall I slay thee sleeping 7" murmured Judith* 
" thou who wast so kind to me-^-whose words of love 
but now have met tnine ear 7 Yea, bloodhound .' then 
that wouldst slaughter my brethren—that woaldst de- 
molish our holy temple ! thy hour is oome ! If that 
form beareet to*morrow^if that arm be suetched out. 
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Israel is lost! Oh, Lord God of all power! look' 
down upon me now, and blest the work of my hand, for ; 
the exaltation of Jerusalem !*' | 

At the head of the couch hung a falchion. Judith, 
takin§^ the weapon in one hand, and the hair of her 
drunken foe in the other, and exclaiming, ''Oh, Lord of 
Israel, strengthen me this day !" smote otf the Assyri- 
an*s head. At her signal her maid entered, who, tear- 
ing down the jewelled canopy, wrapped the bead in it, ! 
placed it in her bag, and following her mistress, they > 
left the camp unmolested, as if for their usual prayer, > 
and hastened up to the gate of BethuUa. i 

"Openf open now the gate!" cried the successful 
Judith to the guard. ** God, even our God, is with us, 
to show bis power yet in Jerusalem, and for the down- \ 
fall of Assyria ! The watchmen ran down joyfully to 
admit her, and brought her to an open space near the 
gate, where stood the Governors and a large concourse ' 
of people around a large watchfire, who had thus been ' 
waiting and watching for her, since the evening of her j 
departure. "Praise! praise God!" cried Judith, ad-j 
vancing towards them. " Praise God, for he hath not • 

I 

taken away his mercy from the bouse of Israel, but hath 
destroyed our enemies by my hands this night ! Be- 
hold the head of Hulofornes !" she continued, as her 
maid held up the head, " the chief Captain of the army 
of AMur, and behold the glittering canopy under which 
he did lie in his drunkenness ! The Lord hath smitten i 
him by the hand of a woman ! As the Lord liveth, who I 
kept me in my way as I went ! my countenance hath ! 
deceived him to his destruction, and yet hath he not 
committed sin with me, to defile or shame me." | 

The people were astonished; they gazed on the 
heroic woman in silence, and then as if by one impulse, 
bowed themselves and worshipped God. i 

" Blessed be thou, oh, our God!'* they said. " This 
day thou hast brought to nought the enemies of thy peo- 
ple." I 

"Oh, daughter!" cried Ozias, "blessed art thou 
of the most high God, above all women upon the earth ; 
and blessed bo the Lord God, which hath created the 
heavens and the earth, which hath directed thee to the ! 
cutting off the he«d of the chief of our enemies. May I 
thy confidence in the power of God, dispose the hearts , 
of men to remember him in affliction. And God turn | 
these things to thy perpetual praise, to visit thee with i 
good things, because thou hast offered thyself for the ' 
good of our nation ; hast revenged us, and walked I 
straight before thy God !" t 

And all the people with one voice, cried, ** Amen !" i 

"Hear roe now, my brethren," said Judith, "take^ 
this head and hang it upon the highest place of your i 
walls; and soon as the morning shall appear, and thoi 
sun come forth upon the earth, send out all the soldiers 
from the city, as if to make a sally upon the Assyrians, 
but go not down. Then shall they aasemble themselves | 
and put on their armor, and go to the tent of Holofor^ j 
aes, to awaken him ; and lo, when they find him so | 
mysteriously dead, fear will fall upon them, and they 
•hall fly. Then pursue them, ye Israelites, and they 



shall be a spoil to your arms. But before ye do these 
things, call me hitherr, Achior, that he may behold him 
that despised the God of Israel." 

Achior was sent for, and when he saw the multitude 
of people, and the head of Holofornes, which a soldier 
held aloft, and beheld the heroic Judith, standing before 
him, arrayed in magnificent attire, her countenance 
glowing, and her eyes flaahing proudly upon the fallen 
Assyrian, he thought the avenging Deity of the Israel- 
ites stood before him, and he fainted at her feet. 

When he revived, he kissed the hem of her robe, 
exclaiming, " Blessed art thou in Judea : and all the na- 
tions at the hearing of thy name shall be astonished ! 
Tell me all thou h&st done to bring to pass these won- 
derful things." 

Judith related minutely all she had done since leaving 
the city. The people listened attentively, and when 
she had done, they shouted aloud for joy, and accom- 
panied her with all honor and reverence to her home. 

When the morning broke, the head of Holofornes was 
hung out upon the wall, and the Israelites assembled 
without the gates. As soon as they were perceived the 
Assyrian guard ran to awaken their Captains. 

" Awaken our Lord, Holofornes," they said to Ba- 
goas, " for the slaves have the boldness to threaten 
battle. Let us go up and destroy them." 

Bagoas knocked at the tent, but receiving no answer, 
ventured to enter, when theheadlessbody of their gene- 
ral met his astounded view. Crying with horror, and 
rending his garments, he ran to the tent of Judith, and 
her absence confirmed all his suspicions. 

" Treason, treason !" he cried, rushing out among the 
soldiers ; " the slaves have dealt treacherously, and 
this Hebrew woman hath brought shame upon the house 
of Nebuchodonosor ! Holofornes ii slain !" 

" Holofornes is slain !" re-echoed through the camp, 
and the soldiers trembled at the sound. The di-ead of 
the Israelite's God, which the words of Achior had in- 
spired, had never left their bosoms ; and now, complete- 
ly terrified, they every moment expected this awful God 
to appear, and strike them as he had their General. 
The people rushed madly about. Confusion prevailed, 
and in spite of all the efibrta of their officers, the panic 
spread from rank to rank, and the army fied, half of 
them knowing not all that had happened, but only hear- 
ing that the avenging God of the Hebrews was pursuing 
them. 

" The wicked flee when no man pursueth." 

The step of the avenger, howrever, waa not far behind 
them. The inhabitants of Betbulia rushed out after the 
fugitives, and sending messengers to the towns around, 
the people ran out, and soon the miserable Assyrians 
were assailed on all sides by the citizens of Betomas- 
thorn, and Chobai, and the people of the hill country of 
Galilee, and of the sea coasts. Thousands were slaugh- 
tered, but many escoped and fled to their own cooniry, 
and Israel was free ! 

The spoils were great, especially the camp of the As- 
syriant which fell into the bafids of the Bethulians. 
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Great was the joy of the iohabitauU of Jerusalem at 
their delivenneef aod the name of Judith of Bethulia 
was in every one's mouth, with terms of wooder and 
praise. To do her all possible honor, Joacim, the High- 
Priest, resolved to visit and thank her for the salvation 
of her country. 

Accompanied by a long train of the priest-hood, and 
the great and good of Jerusalem, be arrived before the || 
gate of Bethulia. Judith came forth to meet him, and 
knelt before him. Blessings were showered upon her 
by every voice. ji 

** Arise my daughter,*' said the High Priest. " Thou j| 
art the exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the great glory (< 
of Israeli thou art the joy and rejoicing of our nation. , 
Thou hast done much good in Israel, with thy hand; | 
and God is pleased therewith. Blessed be thou of the 
Almighty Lord fore ver more !" And all the people 
cried " Amen !" 

To Judith was given the tent of Holoforoes, which was 
of costly material, adorned with gold and jewels, and 
with it all bis plate, and beds of silver, and vessels of 
gold, and rich stuffs. This she resolved to dedicate to 
the Lord in Jerusalem. It was placed upon a tri- 
umphal car, followed by a great tialn of priests, and 
soldiers, whose armor was adorned with garlands, aod 
who shouted for joy. 

Judith followed by her maid, both crowned with olive 
garlands, preceded the car, surrounded by the women 
of Bethulia, dancing, and singing »ongs of praise. When 
arrived in sight of Jerusalem, they pointed to the tem- 
ple, which like a snowy mountain, reflected the rays of 
the sun. 

'' Behold our Sacred Temple!" they cried. '^Thou 
hast saved it from the idolater. Behold it is glorious 
in gold and in marble and in 'precious stones, and but 
for thee it were a smoking ruin I" Tears of joy and 
gratitude, fell from the eyen of Judith, and she felt she 
was repaid for all she had done. 

The procession ascended to the city, and up the mar- 
ble steps of the Temple, and through its magnificent 
courts into the glorious space which surrounds the 
Temple itself. Here were offered their sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings and free-offerings. Judith felt a glow of 
gratitude to God as she gazed around her, upon the 
sculptured marble, the altar of brass, and the brazen 
laver, and marble tables, and other rich furniture 
of the Court, and gazed at the graceful Temple 
whose richly embroidered curtain was raised, and gave 
her a view of golden furniture, and scarlet and purple 
within, and remembered that her feeble arm, made 
strong by God, had saved aH these sacred things from 
the hand of the enemy. The High Priest was then in 
his splendid robes of blue and purple and scarlet em- 
broidery, adorned with jewels, and bordered with gol- 
den bells and pomegranates — while around him stood 
the sons of Levi, in their blue fringed robes of white 
linen— altogether a glorious and most wonderful array. 

Judith, unable to repress her feelings longer, broke 
forth in the following song of thanksgiving and triumph, 
while the people aoeompanied her with instramentt and 
shonting : || 



Judith's soso. 

Strike to the Lord on the loud sounding cymbal, 
Sing, and ring out the sweet bells of the timbrel, 
Exalt, with new songs, our Lord's glorious name. 
Who hath put the bold sons of Assyria to shame. 

Our mountains were clothed by the hosts of the foe : 
In vain, through their ranks, seek our torreuts to flow ; 
On, on! like the waves of the dark rolling main, 
0*er mountains, they come, over valley and plain. 

Then trembled our boldest, their vauntings were hushed, 
And the hopes of our bravest and wisest were crushed ; 
In terror, we called on Jehovah for aid, 
He spoke, and the waves of destruction were suid. 

The mighty hath fallen, but not in the fray, 
For Judith came forth in her festive array. 
In sandals and tire, wrought with jewels and gold, 
And heart, by the might of Jehovah made bold. 

She dazzled the foe by the power of her charms. 
And rescued her land from the fear of his arms ; 
The son of Assyria was caught in her toils, 
Hu tent and bis riches and gold were her spoils. 

With falchion uplifted, she called on the Lord- 
She struck, and Judea was freed by her sword. 
Then quailed the Assyrian, and Media grew pale, 
And trembled the Perse at the terrible tale. 

Their leader has fallen ! they fly at the sound— 
Our spearmen pursue, and their dead strew the ground. 
Then shout, sons of Judea ! and sing a new song, 
To our glorious Lord, at whose presence the strong 
Are bow'd to the earth, and mountains o'erthrown, 
And rocks from their summits are shaken aod strown. 

Woe, woe, to the nations who threaten us harm ! 
Against them Jehovah shall stretch out his arm, 
And vengeance and fire shall pursue them forever, 
And the voice of their wailing and weeping cease never! 

X. R. S. 



Original. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Evening closed round the castle hall 

Where gathered a noble band. 
The gloom of the storm wrapt each warrior form. 

As they mourned for their father land. 
A bard was there ; and wearily rung 

His trembling notes, as the minstrel sung, 
With blanching cheek, and tearful eye. 

The dirge of his country's slavery. 

Morning broke on that castle hall, 

Where gathered that noble band ; 
And each heart was free as in merry glee, 

They joyed for their father land. 
A bard was there ; and cheerily rung 

His swelling notes m the minstrel seng> 
With ruddy cheek, and glistening eye. 

The iong of his country'ii viotory t 8. i . ■. 
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The traveller, who has stopped at Catskill on his 
way up the Hudson, will remember that a creek of no 
iosignificant breadth washes one side of the village, and 



I with infancy/* when the fire-light flickered over them, 
j to tho ancient family-pictures painted in Holland, hang- 
; ing oil the wall behind us in the old-fashioned oval 
i frames, which, with the heavy Dutch Bible which lay on 
I the stand, secured with hasps and brass hinges ponderous 
I as the fastenings of a prison door, were family relics 
; precious to the old gentleman from antiquity and asso- 
ciation. Yeit, the picture was pleasant to look upon ; 



that a heavy stone dwelling stands a little up from the ' but there was more pleasure in listening to his legends 



!i 



water, on a point of verdant meadow-land, which forms 
a lip of tho stream, where it empties into the more ma- 
jestic river. This farm-house is the only object that 
breaks the green and luxuriant beauty of the point, oa >,' racter of Malaeska. 
that side, and its quiet and entire loneliness contrasts 
pleasantly with the bustling and crowded llttio village 
on the opposite body of land. There is much to attract 
attention to that dwelling. Besides occupying one of 
the most lovely sites on the river, it is remarkable for 
an appearance of old-fashioned comfoit at variance with 
the pillared houses and rustic cottages which meet the 
eye everywhere on the banks of the Hudson. There are 
no flowers to fling fragrance about it, and but little of 
embellishment is manifest in its grounds ; but it is sur- 
rounded by an abundance of thriAy fruit-trees ; an ex- 
tensive orchard sheds its rich foliage to the sunshine on 
the back, and the sward is thick and heavy which slopes 
greenly from the front-door down to the river's brink. 

The interior of the house retains an air of substantial 
comfort which answers well to the promise conveyed 
without. The heavy furniture has grown old with its 
occupants; rich, it has been in its time, and now, it pos- 
sesses the rare quality of fitness, and of being in harmo- 
ny with surrounding things. Everything about that 
house is in perfect keeping with the character and ap- 



and stories. If the one here related, is not exactly as 
he told it, he will not fail to recognize the beautifol 
young Indian girl, whom he described to us, in the cha- 



At the time of our story, the beautiful expanse of 
country which stretches from the foot of the Catskill 
Mountains to the Hudson, was one dense wilderness. 
The noble stream glided on in the solemn stillness of 
nature, shadowed by trees that had battled with storms 
for centuries, its surface, as yet, unbroken, save by the 
light prow of the Indian's canoe. The lofty rampart of 
mountains, fro«lrned against the shy as they du now, 
but rendered more gloomy by the thick growth of timr 
her whioh clothed them at the base ; they loomed up 
from the dense sea of foliage like the outposts of a darker 
world. Of all the cultivated acres, which at the present 
day sustain thousands with their products, one liule 
clearing alone smiled up from the heart of the wilder- 
ness. A Cew hundred acres had been cleared by a hardy 
band of settlers, and a cluster of log-houses was erected 
in the heart of the little valley which now contains Cat- 
skill village. Although in the neighborhood of a savage 
Indian tribe, the little band of pioneers remiined unmo- 
lested ia ibeir humble occupations, gradually clearing 



pearanee of its owner. The occupant, himself, is a fine ! the land around their settlement, and sustaining their 



stately farmer of the old clasf— shrewd, penetrating 
and intelligent— one of those men who contrive to keep 



blood and whitening upon the brow. He has already 
numbered more than the three score years and ten nllotr 
tedtoman. His habits and the fashion of his attire 
are those of fifty years ago. He still clings to huge 
wood fires, apples and cider in the winter season ; and 
allows a bevy of fine cows to pasture on the rich grass 
in front of his dwelling in the summer. All the hospi- 
table feelings of former years remain warm at his heart. 
He is indeed a fine specimen of the staunch Republican 
farmer of the last century, occupying the house which 
his father erected, and enjoying a fresh old age beneath 
ithe roof-tree which shadowed his infancy. 

During a sojourn in this vicinity last season, it was 
€>ae of our greatest pleasures to spend an evening with 



families on the game which was found in abundance in 
the mountains. They held little intercourse with In- 



the heart green when the frost of age is chilling the |dians, but hitherto, no act of hostility on either side had 



aroused discontent between the settlers and the savages. 

It was early in May, about a year after the first set- 
tlemeot of the whites, when some six or eight of the 
stoutest men started for the woods in search of game. 
A bear had been seen on the brink of the clearing at 
break of day, and while die greater number struck off 
in search of more humble game, three of the most reso* 
lute followed bis trail, which led to the mountain. 

The foremost of the three hunters was an English- 
man of about forty, habited in a thread-bare suit of blue 
broadcloth, with drab gaiters buttoned up to his knees, 
and a hat sadly shorn of its original nap. His hunting 
apparatus bespoke the peculiar care which all of hia 
country so abundantly bestow on their implements of 



the4>Id gentleman, listening to legends of the Indians : !i sport. The other two were much younger, and dressed 
remi«iscences of the Revolution, and pithy remarks on ; in home-made cloth, over which ynere loose frocks niaau- 
the peeseni age, with which he loved to entertain us, factured from refuse flax or swingled tow. Both were 
while we occasionally interrupted him by comparing | handsome, but different in tho cast of their features. 
kniiting-«rork with the kind old lady, his wife, or by The character of the first might be read in his gay air 



praises of a sweet little grandchild who would cling 
About his knees and play with the silver buckles on his 
shoes as he talked. That tall, stately old man, and the 
^weet child, OAJe a beautiful picture of "age at play 



and springy step as he followed close to the English- 
man, dashbg away the brushwood with the nmszle of 
his gun, and detecting with a quick eye the broken 
twigs or disturbed leaves which betrayed the course of 
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the hantad bear. There was alto something charac- 
teristic in the wearing of his dress, in the fox-skin cap 
thrown carelessly on one side of his superb head, expo- 
sing a mass of short brown curis around the left ear and 
temple, and in the bosom of his coarse frock, thrown 
open so as to give free motion to a neck Apollo might 
have coveted. He was a hunter, who had occasionally 
visited the settlement of late, but spent whole weeks in 
the woods professedly in collecting furs by his own ef- 
forts, or by purchase from the tribe of Indians encamped 
at the foot of the mountains. 

The last was more sedate in his looks, and less buoy- 
ant in his air. There was an intellectual expression in 
his high, thoughtful brow, embrowned though it was by 
exposure. A depth of thought in his serious eye, and 
a graceful dignity in his carriage, bespoke him as one of 
those who hide deep feeling under an appearance of 
coldness and apathy. He had been a school-master in 
the Bay State, from whence he had been drawn by the 
bright eyes and merry laugh of one Martha Fellows, a 
maiden of seventeen, whose father had moved to the 
settlement at Catskill, the preceding, summer, and to 
whom, report said, he was to be married whenever a 
minister authorised to perform the ceremony, should 
find his way to the settlement. 

The three hunters bent their way in a south-western 
direetioo from the settlement, till the forest suddenly 
opened into a beautiful and secluded piece of meadow- 
land, known to this day by its Dutch title of" the Straka,** 
which means, our aged friend informed us, a strip of 
land. The Straka lay before them of an oblong form, 
some eight or ten acres in expanse, with all its luxuri- 
ance of trees, grass and flowers, bathed in the dew and 
sooshtne of a warm summer's morning. It presented 
a lovely contrast to the dense wilderness from which 
the hunters emerged, and they halted for a moment be- 
neath the boughs of a tall hickory to enjoy its delicious 
freshness. The surface of the enclosure was not exactly 
level, but down the whole length it curved gently up 
from the middle, on either side, to the magnificent trees 
that hedged it in, with a beautiful and leafy rampart. 
The margin was irregular — here and there a clump of 
trees shot down into the enclosure, and the clearing 
occasionally ran up into the forest in tiny glades and 
liule grassy nooks, in which the sunlight slumbered 
like smiles on the face of a dreaming infant. On every 
aide, the trunks of huge trees shot up along the margin 
beneath their magnificent canopy of leaves, like the 
tried columns of a ruin, or fell back in the misty per- 
spective of the forest, scarcely discernible in its gloom 
aud shadow. The heavy piles of foliage which fell 
amid the boughs, like a wealth of drapery flung in 
masses tu the summer wind, was thrifty and ripe with the 
warm breatli of August. No spirit of decay had, as 
yet, shed a gorgeouti breath over its deep, rich green, 
hut all was wet with dew, and kindled up by the sun- 
light to a thousand varying tints of the same color. A 
bright spring gushed from a swell of ground in the upper 
part of the enclosure, and the whole surface of the 
beautiful spot was covered with a vigorous growth of 
taU meadow-grass, which rose thicker and brighter and 



of a more delicate green down the middle, where die 
spring curled onward in a graceful rivulet, maeieal a» 
the laugh of a child. As if called to life by the chkne 
of the little brook, a host of while wild-blosaome on- 
folded their starry bosoms along its mai^n, and cfampe 
of swamp-lilies shed an axure hoe amid the grass. 

Until that day, our hunters had ever found **th» 
Straka" silent and untenanted, save by singing bml» 
and the wild deer, which came down from the momir 
tains to feed on iu rich verdure; but now a dozen wreaths 
of smoke curled up from the trees at the northern ex- 
tremity, and a camp of newly-erected wigwams might 
be seen through a vista in the wood. One or two were- 
built even on the edge of the clearing; the grass was 
much trampled around them, and three or four half-nap 
kod Indian children lay rolling upon it, laughing, shoot*- 
ing, and flinging up their limbs in the pleasant morning 
air. One young Indian woman was also frolicing 
among them, tossing an infant in her arms, carroling 
and playing with it. Her laugh was musical as a bird 
song, and as she darted to and fro, now into the forest 
and then out into the sunshine, her long hair glowed 
like the wing of a raven, and her motion was gracefni 
as an untamed gazelle. They could see that the child, 
too, was very beautiful, even from the distance at which 
they stood, and occasionally, as the wind swept toward 
them, his shoot came ringing upon it like the gush of 
waters leaping from their fount. 

" This is a little too bad," muttered the Englishman, 
fingering his gun-lock. ** Can they find no spot to bo- 
rough in but " the Straka." St. George! but I have a 
mind to shoot the squaw and wring the neck of every 
red imp among them." 

** Do it !" exclaimed Danforth, turning furiously upon 
him, " touch but a hair of her head, and by the Lord 
that made me, I will bespatter that tree with your 
brains!" 

The Englishman dropped the stock of his musket hard 
to the ground, and a spot of fiery red flashed into his 
cheek at this savage burst of anger so uncalled for and 
so insolent. He gazed a moment on the frowning face 
of the young hunter, and then lifting his gan, turned 
carelessly away. 

" Tut, man, have done with this," he said; " I did 
but jest« Come, we have lost the trail, and shall misa 
the game, too, if we tarry longer ; come." The Eng- 
I lishman shouldered his musket as he spoke, and turned 
into the woods. Jones followed, but Danforth lingered 
behind. 

" I most see what this means," he mattered, glanc- 
ing after his companions and then at the group of young 
Indians ; " what can have brought them so near the set- 
' tlement f " He gave another quick glance toward the 
I hunters, and then hurried across " the Straka " toward 
' the wigwams. Jones and the Englishman had reached 
the little lake or pond which lies about a mile south of 
" the Straka," when they were again joined by Danforth. 
I His brow was unclouded, and he seemed anxious to du 
away the effect of his late violence, by more than ordi- 
nary cheerfulness. Harmony was restored, ond they 
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again struck into the trail of the bear, and pursued 
it toward the mountains. 

Noon found oar hunters deep in the rapines which 
cut into that ridge of the Caukill on which the 
Mountain House now stands. Occupied by the wild 
scenery which surrounded him, Jones became separated 
from his companions, and long before he was aware of 
it, they had proceeded far beyond the reach of his voice. 
When he became sensible of his situation, he found 
himself in a deep ravine sunk into the very heart of the 
mountain. A small stream crept along the rocky bot- 
tom untouched by a single sun*s ray, though it was now 
high noon. Everything about him was wild and fear- 
fully sublime, but the shadows were refreshing and 
cool, and the stream, ripling along its rocky bed, sent 
*ip a pleasant murmur as he passed. Gradually, a soft, 
flowing sound, like the rush of a current of air through 
a labyrinth of leaves and blossoms, came gently to his 
ear. As he proceeded it became more musical and 
liquid, swelled upon the ear gradually and with a richer 
burthen of sound, till he knew that it was the rush and 
leap of waters at no great distance. The ravine had 
sunk deeper and deeper, and fragments of rock lay 
thickly in the bed of the stream. Arthur Jones paused 
and looked about him bewildered and yet with a lofty, 
poetical feeling at his heart, aroused by a sense of the 
glorious handiwork of the Almighty, encompassing him. 
He stood within the heart of the mountain, and it seem- 
ed to heave and tremble beneath his feet with some un- 
known influence as he gazed. Precipices, and rocks 
piled on rocks were heaped to the sky on either side. 
Large forest trees stood rooted in the wide clefts, and 
waved their heavy boughs abroad like torn banners 
streaming upon the air. A strip of the blue heavens i 
arehed gently above the whole, and that was beautiful ! ' 
It smiled softly, and like a promise of love over that 
sunless ravine. Another step, and the waterfall was 
before him. It was sublime, but beautiful, oh, very 
beautiful— that little body of water curling and foaming 
downward like a wreath of snow sifted from the clouds, 
breaking in a shower of spray over the shelf of rock 
which stayed its progress, then leaping a second 
foaming mass down, down, like a deluge of flowing 
light, another hundred feet to the shadowy depths of 
the ravine. A shower of sunlight played amid the fo- 
liage far overhead and upon the top of the curving preci- ! 
pice where the waters make their first leap. As the ! 
hunter became more calm, he remarked how harmoni-' 
ously the beautiful and the sublime were blended in the I 
scene. The precipices were rugged and frowning, but i 
•oft rich mosses and patches of delicate white wild-! 
flowers clung about them. So profusely were those I 
gentle flowers lavished upon the rocks, that it seemed 
as if the very spray-drops were breaking into blossoms 
as they fell. The hunter's heart swelled with pleasure 
as he drank in the extreme beauty of the scene. He 
rested his gun against a fragment of rock, and sat down 
with his eyes fixed on the waterfall. As he gazed, it 
seemed as if the precipices were moving upward— up- 
ward to the very sky. He was pondering on this 
•trange optical delusion, which has puszled many a 



dizzy brain since, when the click of a gnn-lock struck 
sharply on his ear. He sprang to his feet. A bnllel 
whistled by his head cutting through the dark locks 
I which curled in heavy masses about his temples, and as 
a sense of giddiness cleared from his braia, be saw a 
half-naked savage crouching up<m the ledge of rocks 
which ran along the foot of the fall. The spray fell 
upon his bronzed shoulders and sprinkled the stock of 
his musket as he lifted it to discharge tho other bar* 
rel. With the quickness of thought, Jones drew hi» 
musket to his eye and fired. The savage sent forth a 
fierce, wild yell of agony, and springing upward with tho 
bound of a wild animal, fell headlong from the shells 
Trembliiig with excitement, yet firm and courageous, 
the hunter re-loaded his gun, and stood ready to sell his 
life as dearly as possible, for he believed that the ravine 
was full of concealed savages, who would fall upon him 
like a pack of wolves. But every ihmg remained quiet, 
and when he found that he was alone, a terrible con- 
sciousness of bloodshed came upon him. His knees 
trembled, his cheek burned, and, with an impulse of 
fierce excitement, he leaped over the intervening rocks 
and stood by the slain savage. Ho was lying with his 
face to the earth, quite dead. Jones drew forth his 
knife, and lifting the long black hair, cut it away from 
the crown. With the trophy in his hand, he sprang 
across the ravine. The fearless spirit of a roadmaa 
seemed upon him, for he rushed up the steep ascent, 
and plunged into the forest, apparently careless what 
direction he took. The sound of a musket stopped his 
aimless career. He listened, and bent his steps more 
calmly toward the eminence on which the Mountain 
House now stands. Here he found the Englishman 
with the carcass of a huge bear stretched at his feet, 
gazing on the glorious expanse of country spread out 
like a map, hundreds of fathoms beneath him. His face 
was flushed, and perspiration rolled freely from his 
forehead. Danforth stood beside him, also bearing 
traces of recent conflict. 

" So you have come to claim a share of the meat," 
said the old hunter, as Jones approached. " It is brave 
to lei^ve your skulking-plaee in the bushes, when the 
danger is over. Bless me, lad! what have you there f*' 
he exclaimed, starting up and pointing to the scalp. 

Jones related his encounter with the savage. The 
Englishman shook his head forebodingly. 

"We shall have hot work for this job before the 
week is over," he said. " It was a foolish shot, but 
keep a good heart, my lad, for, hang me, if I should not 
have done the same thing if the red devil had sent a 
bullet so near my head. Come, we will go and bury tho 
fellow the best way we can." 

Jones led the way to the fall, but they found only a 
few scattered locks of black hair, and a pool of blood 
half washed from the rock by the spray. The body of 
the savage and his rifle had disapjiearcd— how, it was 
in vain to conjecture. 

One of the largest log houses in the settlement had 
been appropiated as a kind of tavern, or place of meet- 
ing for the settlera when they returned from their hunt- 
ing excursions. Here a store of spirits was kept under 
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the C4ire of John Fellows, and pretty Martha Fellows, 'culprit to snatch her hand from under the hunter's, and 
his daughter, the maiden before mentioned. As the to overturn two empty tin cups in her fright. 
sun went down, the men who had gone to the woods in 
the morning, began to collect with their game. Two 
stags, rackoons and meaner game in abundance, were 
lying before the door, when the three hunters came in 
with the slain bear. They were greeted with a boister- 
ous shout, and the banters crowded eagerly forward to 
examine the price ; but when Jones cast the Indian's 
saatp on the pile, they looked in each others faces with 
ominous silence, while the young hunter stood pale and 
collected before them. It was the first lime that Indian 
life had been taken by any of their number, and they 
felt that in the shedding of red blood, the barriers of 
their protection were broken down. 

" It is a bad business," said one of the elder settlers, 
waving his head, and breaking the general silence. 
*' There'll be no clear hunting in the woods after this ; 
but how did it all come about, JoneH — let us know how 



" Sir," said Martha, recovering herself, and casting a 
mischievous glance atDanforth, which was reciprocated 
with interest. 

Mr. Arthur Jones felt that he was making himself 
ridiculous, and suppressing his wrath, he finished his 
magnificent commencement. "Will you give me a 
drink of water?" At which Martha pointed with her 
little embrowned hand to the pitcher, saying, 

" There it is," then turning her back to her lover, she 
cast another arch glance at Danforth, and taking his 
cap from the table, began to blow upon the yellow fur, 
and put it to her cheek, as if it had been a pet kitten she 
was caressing, and all for the laudable purpose of tor- 
menting the man who loved her, and whom she loved 
belter than any thing in existence. Jones turned on her 
a bitter, contemptuous look, and raising the pitcher to 
his lips left the room. In a few minntes the other hun- 
you came by that scalp — did the varmint fire at you, or ! ters entered, and Jason Fellows, father to Martha, an- 



how was it ?" 

The hunters gathered around Jones, who was about 
to account for his possession of the scalp, when the 
door of the house was opened, and he happened to look 
into the little room thus exposed. It was scantily fur- 
nished with a f«IW benches and stools ; a bed was in one 
corner, and Martha Fellows, his promised wife, stood 
by a rough deal table, on which were two or three tin 
drinking cups, a couple of half-empty bottles, with a 
pitcher of water, backed by a broken mug, filled to the 
fractured top with maple molasses. Nothing of the 
kind could have been more beautiful than pretty Mar- 
tha as she bent forward, listening with wrapt attention 
to the animated whisper of William Danforth, who 
stood by her, divested of his coarse frock, his cap lying 
on the table before him, and his athletic figure dis- 
played to the best advantage by the round-about button- 
ed closely over his bosom. A red silk handkerchief, 
tied like a scarf round his waist, gave a picturesque 
gracefulness to his costume, altogether in harmony with 
his fine proportions, and with the bold cast of his head, 
which certainly was a model of masculine beauty. 

A fiash of anger shot athwart Arthur Jones' forehead 
and a strange jealous feeling came to his heart. He 
began a confused account of his adventure, hot the En- 
glishman interrupted him, and took it upon himself to 
gratify the clamorous curiosity of the hunters, leaving 
Jones at liberty to scrutinize each look and motion of 
his lady-love. He watched with a jealous feeling the 
blush as it deepened and glowed on her embrowned 
oheek ; he saw the sparkling pleasure of her hazel eyes, 
and the pretty dimples gathering about her red lips, 
like spots of sunlight flickering through the leaves of a 
red rose, and his heart sickened with distrust. But 
when the handsome hunter laid his hand on hers, and 
bent his head, till the short curls on his temples almost 
mingled with her glossy ringlets, the lover could bear the 
sight no longer. Breaking from the little band of hun- 
ters, he stalked majestically into the house, and ap- 



nonnced it as decided by the hunters, who had been 
holding a kind of council without — that Arthur Jones 
and William Danforth, as the two youngest members of 
the community, should be despatched to the nearest 
settlement to request snd to protect them from the 
Indians, whoae immediate attack they had good reason 
to fear. 

Martha, on hearing the names of the emissaries men- 
tioned, dropped the cup she had been filling. 

" Oh, not him — not them, I mean — they will be 
overtaken and tomahawked on their way!" she ex- 
claimed, turning to her father with a look of affright. 

** Let Mr. Danforth remain," said Jones, advancing 
to the table, ** 1 will undertake the mission alone." 

Tears came into Martha's eyes, and she turned them 
reproachfully to her lover ; but full of his heroic resolu- 
tion to be tomahawked and comfortably scalped on his 
own responsibility, he turned majestically, without 
deigning to meet the tearful glance which was well cal- 
culated to mitigate his jealous wrath. 

Danforth on being replied to, requested permission 
to defer his answer till the morning, and the hunters 
left the house to divide the game, which had been for- 
gotten in the general excitement. 

Danforth, who had lingered to the last, took up his 
cap, and whispering good night to Martha, left the 
house. The poor girl scarcely heeded his departure. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and seating herself on a 
settee which ran along one end of the room, she folded 
her arms on the board which served as a back, and 
burying her face upon them, wept violently. 

As she remained in this position, she heard a familiar 
step on the floor. Her heart beat quick, fluttered a 
moment, and then settled to its regular pulsations again, 
for her luver had seated himself beside her. Martha 
wiped the tears from her eyes and remained quiet, for 
knew that he had returned, and with that know- 
ledge, the spirit of coquetry had revived ; and when 



proaching the object of his uneasiness, exclaimed, !| Jones, softened by her apparent sorrow — for he bad 
" Martha Fellows ;" in a voice which caused the pretty [' seen her parting with Danforth— put his hand softly 
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«iii4er her forehead and raised her face, the creature 
was laughiDg^'— laughing at his foUyi as be thought. 

" Martha, you are doing wrong-— wrong to yourself 
and to me," said the disappointed lover, rising indig- 
nantly and taking his hat, with which he advanced to- 
ward the door. 

" Doa*t go" said Martha, turning her head till one 
•cheek only rested on her arm, and casting a glance, half 
repentant, half comic, on her retreating lover, '*don'tgo 
off 60 — if you do, youMl be very sorry for it." 

Jones hesitated, she became serious, the tears sprang 
to her ^es, and she looked exceedingly penitent. He 
returned to her side. Had he appealed to her feelings 
then— had he spoken of the pain she had given him in 
her encouragement of another, she would have acknow- 
ledged the fault with all proper humility ; but be did no 
such thing— *he was a common sense man, and be re- 
solved to end his first love-quarrel in a common sense 
manner, as if common sense ever had any thing to do 
with lover's quarrels. " I will reason with her," he 
thought. " Me will say I have made him very wretched, 
and 1 will tell him I am very sorry," the thought. 

" Martha," he said, very deliberately, why do I find 
yoa on terms ef such familiarity with this Manhattan 
fellow r" 

Martha was disappoioted. He spoke quite too calm- 
ly, and there was a sarcastic, emphasis on the word fel- 
low, that roused her pride* The lips, which had just 
began to quiver with repentance, worked themselves 
into a pouting fullness, till they resembled the rosebud, 
just as it bursts its leaves. Her rounded shoulder was 
turned pettishly toward her lover, with the air of a 
spoiled child, and she replied, that " He was always 
finding fault." 

Jones took her hand, and was proceeding in his sen- 
sible manner to convince her that she was wrong, had 
acted wildly, foolishly, and with a careless disregard to 
her own happiness. 

As might be expected, the beautiful rustic snatched 
her hand away, turned her shoulder more decidedly on 
her lover, and bursting into tears, declared that she 
would thank him if he would stop scolding, and that 
she did not care if she never set eyes on him again. 

He would have remonstrated. " Do listen to com- 
mon sense," he said, extending his hand to take hers. 

'^I hate common sense!" she exclaimed, dashing 
away his hand, " I wont hear any more of your lectur- 
ing—leave the house, and never speak to me again, as 
long as you live.'* 

Mr. Arthur Jones took up his hat, placed it delibe- 
rately on his head, and walked out of the house. With 
a heavy heart, Martha watched his slender form, as it 
disappeared in the darkness, and then stole away to her 
bed in the garret. 

" He will call in the morning before he starts—he 
won't have the h^art to go away without saying one 
word— I am sure he won't," she repealed to herself over 
and over again, as she lay sobbing, and weeping peni- 
tent tears on her pillow that night. 

When William left the log*tavern, be struck into the 
woods, and took bis coarse toward the Pood. There 



was a moon, but the sky was clouded, and the little light 
which struggled to the earth, was too faint to penetrate 
the thick foliage of the wilderness. Danforth must have 
been familiar with the track, for he found his way with* 
out difficulty through the darkness, and never stopped 
till he came out on the northern brink of the Pond. He 
looked anxiously over the face of the little lake. The 
fitful moon had broken from a cloud, and was touching 
the tiny waves with beauty, while the broken, rocky 
shore encompassed it with shadow, like a frams^ 
work of ebony. No speck was on its bosom — no sound 
was abroad ; but the evening breeze as it rippled oc the 
waters, and made a sweet whispering melody in the 
tree-tops. 

Suddenly alight as if from a pine torch, was seen on 
a point of land jutting out from the opposite shore. 
Another and another flashed out, each bearing to a par' 
ticular direction, and then a pyramid of flame rose high 
and bright, illuminating the whole point, and shooting 
its fiery reflection like a meteor, almost across the bosom 
of the waters. 

'* Yes, they are preparing for work," muttered Dan« 
forth, as he saw a crowd of painted warriors range 
themselves around the camp fire, each with his fire-lock 
in his hand. There was a general movement. Dark 
faces flittered in quick succcession betwien him and the 
blaze, as the warriors performed the heavy march, or 
war-dance, which usually precedes the going out of a 
hostile party. 

Danforth left the shore, and striking out in an oblique 
direction, arrived after half an hour of quick walking, 
at the Indian encampment. He threaded his way 
through the cluster of hark wigwams, till he came to 
one standing on the verge of the enclosure. It was of 
logs, and erected with a regard to comfort, which the 
others wanted. The young hunter drew aside the mat 
which hung over the entrance, and looked in. A young 
Indian girl was sitting on a pile of furs at the opposite 
extremity. She wore no paint — ^her cheek was round 
and smooth, and large gazelle-like eyes gave a soft bril- 
liancy to her countenance, beautiful beyond expression. 
Her dress was a robe of dark chintz, open at the throat, 
and confined at the waist by a narrow belt of wampum, 
which, with the bead bracelets on her naked arms, and 
the embroidered moccasins laced over her feet, was the 
only Indian ornament about her. Even her hair, which 
all of her tribe wore laden with ornaments, and hanging 
down the back, was braided and wreathed in raven bands 
over her smooth forehead. An infant almost naked, 
was lying in her lap, throwing his unfisttered limbs 
about, and lifting his little hands to his mother's mouth 
as she rocked back and forth on her seat of skins, chaun- 
ting in a sweet, mellow voice, the burthen of an Indian 
lullaby. As the form of the hunter darkened the en- 
trance, the Indian girl started up with a look of affec- 
tionate joy, and laying her child on the pile of skins, 
advanced to meet him. 

" Why did the white man leave his woman so many 
nights ?" she said in her broken English, hanging fond- 
ly about him, " the boy and his mother have listened 
long for the sound of his moccasins." 
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Danforth pttsaed hit arm roand the waist of his In- 
dian wife, and drawing her to him, bent his cheek to 
hers, as if that slight caress was sufficient answer to her 



<The council fire still streamed high in the air, redden* 
ing the waters and lighting up the trees and foreground 
with a beautiful effect, while the rocky point seemed of 



gentle greeting, and so it was; her untutored heart, ' | emerald pebbles, so brilliant was the reflection cast over 



rich in its natural affections, had no aim, no object but 
what centered in the love she bore her white husband. 
The feelings which in civilized life are scattered over a 
thousand objects, were in her bosom, centered on one 
single being; he supplied the place of all the high as- 
pirations— of all the passions and sentiments, which are 
fostered into strength by society— «nd as her husband 
bowed his head to hers, the blood darkened her cheek, 
and her large liquid eyes were flooded with delight. 

" And what has Maloeska been doing, since the boy's 
father went to the woodf' inquired Danforth, as she 
drew him to the couch, where the child was lying, half- 
buried in the rich fur. 

''Malaeska has been alone in the wigwam, watching 
the shadow of the big pine. When her heart grew 
sick, she looked in the boy's eyes and was glad," re- 
plied the Indian mother, laying the infant in his father's 
arms. 

Danforth kissed the child, whose eyes certainly bore 
a striking resemblance to his own; and parting the 
straight black hair from a forehead which scarcely bore 
a tinge of its mddier's blood, muttered— 

" It's a pity the little fellow is not all white." 

The Indian mother took the child, and with a look of 
proad anguish, laid her finger on its cheek, which was 
rosy with English blood. 

" Malaeska's father is a great chief— the boy will be 
a chief in her father's tribe; but Malaeska never thinks 
of that when she sees the white man's blood come into 
the boy's face." She turned mournfully to her seat 
again. 

" He will make a brave chief," said Danforth, anx- 
ious to soften the effects of his inadvertent speech; ** but 
tell me, Malaeska, wby have the warriors kindled the 
eoaneil-fire f I saw it blaze by the Pond, as I came by." 

Malaeska could only inform him that the body of a 
dead Indian had been brought to the encampment about 
dusk, and that it was supposed he had been shot by 
some of the whitefe from the settlement. She said that 
the chief had immediately called a council to deliberate 
on the best means of revenging their brother's death. 

Danforth bad feared this movement in the savages, 
and it waste mitigate their wrath that he sought the en- 
campment at so late an hour. He had married the 
daughter of their chief, and consequently was a man of 
eoasiderable importance in the tribe. But he felt that 
his utmost exertion might fail to draw them from their 
meditated vengeance, now that one of their number had 
been slain by the whites. Feeling the necessity for his 
immediate presence at the council, he left the wigwam 
and proceeded at a brisk walk to the brink of the Pond. 
He came out of the thick forest which fringed it a little 
above the point on which the Indians were collected. 
Their dance was over, and from the few guttural tones 
which reached him, Danforth knew that they were 

planning the death of some particular iadiriduals, which ,1 air, and a score of dark heads broke the water in pur- 
vas probably to precede tlieir atuck on the lettleineiil. rsuit. Fortunately, a cloud was over the neon, a» 1 ibe 
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it, and so distinctly did it display the painted forms of 
the savages as they sat in a circle round the blase, each 
with his weapon lying idly by his side. The light lay 
full on the glittering wampum and feathery crest of one 
who was addressing them with more of energy than is 
common to the Indian warrior. 

Danforth was too far off to collect a distinct hearing 
of the discourse, but with a feeling of perfect security^ 
be left the deep shadow in which he stood« and ap' 
preached the council fire. As the light fell upon him/ 
ihe Indians leaped to their feet, and a savage yell rem 
the air, as if a company of fiends had been disturbed in 
iheir orgies. Again and again was the fierce cry rei-* 
terated, till the woods resounded with the wild echo 
rudely summoned from the caves. As the young hun- 
ter stood lost in astonishment at the strange commotion^ 
he was seized by the savages, and dragged before their 
chief, while the group around furiously demanded ven" 
geance, quick and terrible, for the death of their slain 
brother. The truth flaslied across the banter's mind* 
It was his death they had been planning. It was he 
they supposed to be the slayer of the Indian. He re^ 
monstrated and declared himself guiltless of the red 
man's death. It was in vain. He had been seen on 
the mountain by one of the tribe, not five minutes before 
the dead body of the Indian was found. Almost in dc 
pair the hunter turned to the chief. 

" Am I not your son-^ihe father of a young chief-^ 
one of your own tribe ?" he said, with appealing energy^ 
The saturnine face of the chief never changed, as be 
answered in his own language, '*The red man has 
taken a rattle snake to warm in his wigwam-*the war' 
^ riors shall crush his head f" and with a fierce grin, her 
pointed to the pile of roslnous wood which the savages 
were heaping on the council fire. 

Danforth looked round on the group preparing for his 
destruction. Every duitky face was lighted up with a 
'demoniac thirst for blood, the hot flames quivered into 
the air, (heir gorgeous tints amalgamating and shooting 
upward like a spire of living rainbows, v^ile a thousand 
fiery tongues, hissing and darting onward like vipers 
eager for their prey, licked the fresh pine-knots heaped 
for his death-pyre. It was a fearful sight, and the heart 
of the brave hunter quailed within him as he looked* 
With another wild whoop, the Indians seized their 
victim, and were about to strip him for the sacrifice. 
In their blind fury, they tore him from the grasp of 
those who held him, and were too intent on divesting 
him of his clothes to remark that his limbs were free. 
But he was not so forgetful. Collecting Lis strength 
for a last effort, he struck the nearest savage a blow in 
the chest, which sent him reeling among bis follow ers, 
then taking advantage of the confusion, he tore off bis 
cap, and springing forward with tlie bound of an nn" 
caged tiger, plunged into the lake. A shout rent the 
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fugitive remained under the water till he reached the 
shadow thrown by the thickly- wooded bank ; when, 
rising for a moment, he supported himself and hurled 
his cap out toward the centre of the pond. The ruse 
succeeded, for the moon came out just at the instant, 
and with renewed shouts the savages turned in pursuit 
of the empty cap. Before they learned their mistake, 
Danforth had made considerable headway under the 
friendly bank, and took to the woods just as the shoal 
of Indian's heads entered the shadow in eager chase. 

The fugitive stood a moment on the brink of the for- 
est, irresolutOi for he knew not which course to take. 

" I have it ; they will never think of looking for me 
there," he exclaimed, dashing through the undergrowth, 
and taking the direction toward the ** Strnka." The 
whoop of his pursuers smote his ear as they made the 
land. On, on he bounded with the swiftness of a bun- ; 



the whites, and now that circumstances ^ade it neces- 
sary for him to part with her for ever, or to uke her 
among his people for shelter, a pang, such as he had 
never felt, came to his heart. His affections struggled 
powerfully with his pride. The picture of his disgrace 
— of the scorn with which his parenu and sisters would 
receive his Indian wife and half-Indian child, presented 
itself before bim, and he had not the moral courage to 
risk the degradation which her companiimship would 
bring upon him. These conflicting thoughts flashed 
through his mind in an instant, and when his wife stop- 
ped at the door, and looking anxiously in his face, bec- 
koned him to follow, he said, sharply, for his conscience 
was ill at ease: 

** Malaeska, I go alone ; you and the boy most remain 
with your people." 

His words had a withering effect on the poor Indian. 



ted stag, through swamp andbrushwood, and over rocks. *j Her form drooped, and she raised her eyes with a look 



He darted till he came in sight of his own wigwam. 
The sound of pursuit had died away, and he began to 
hope that the savages had taken the track which led to 
the settlement. 

Breathless with exertion, he entered the hut. The 
boy was asleep, but his mother was listening for the re- 
turn of her husband. 

** Malaeska," he said, catching her to his panting 
heart, ** Malaeska, we must part ; your tribe seek my 
life ; the warriors are on my track now— now ! Do you 
hear their shouu?" he added. A wild whoop came 
up from the woods below, and forcing back the arms 
she had flung about him, he seized a war-clab and stood 
ready for the attack. 

Malaeska sprung to the door and looked out with the 
air of a frightened doe. Darting back to the pile of 
furs, she laid the sleeping child on the bare earth, and 
motioning her husband to lie down, heaped the skins 
over his prostrate form; then taking the child in her 
arms, she stretched herself on the pile, and drawing a 
bear-skin over her, pretended to be asleep. She had 
scarcely composed herself, when three savages entered 
the wigwam. One bore a blazing pine*knot, with which 
he proceeded to search for the fugitive. While the 
others were busy among the scanty furniture, he ap- 
proached the trembling wife, and after feeling about 
among the furs without effect, lifted the bear-skin which 
covered her : but her sweet face in apparent slumber, 
and the beautiful infant lying across her bosom, were 
all that rewarded his search. As if her beauty had 
power to tame the savage, he carefully replaced the 
covering over her person, and speaking to his compa- 
nions, left the hut without attempting to disturb her 
farther. 

Malaeska remained in her feigned slumber till she 
heard the Indians take to the woods again. Then she 
arose and lifted the skins from off her husband, who 
was nearly suffocated under them. When he had re- 
gained his feet, she placed the war-club in his hand, 
and taking up the babe, led the way to the entrance of 
the hut. Danforth saw by the act, that she intended to 
desert her tribe and accompany him in his flight. He 
had never thought of introducing her as his wife among 



so mingled with humiliation and reproach, that the 
hunter's heart thrilled painfully in his bosom. Slowly, 
and as if her soul and strength were paralyzed, she 
crept to her husband's feet, and sinking to her knees, 
held up the babe. 

" Malaeska's heart will die^and the boy will have no 
one to feed him," she said. 

That beautiful child— that young mother kneeling in 
her humiliation— those large dark eyes, dim with the 
intensity of her solicitude, and that voice so full of ten- 
der entreaty — the husband's heart could not withstand 
them. His bosom heaved — tears gathered in his eyes, 
and raising the Indian and her child to his bosom, he 
kissed them both again and again. 

" Malaeska," he said, folding her cloaer to his heart, 
" Malaeska, I most go now ; but when seven suns have 
passed, I will come again — or, if the tribe still seek my 
life, take the child and come to the settlement. I shall 
be there." 

The Indian- woman bowed her head in humble sub- 
mission. " The white man is good. Malaeska will 
come," she said. 

One more embrace, and the poor Indian wife was 
alone with her child. 

Poor Martha Fellows arose early, and'waited with 
nervous impatience for the appearance of her lover ; 
but the morning passed, the hour of noon drew near, 
and he came not. The heart of the maiden grew heavy, 
and when her father came in to dine, her eyes were red 
with weeping, and a cloud of mingled sorrow and petu- 
lance darkened her handsome face. She longed to 
question her father about Jones, but he bad twice re- 
plenished bis brown earthen bowl with pudding and 
milk, before she could gather courage to speak. 

** Have you seen Arthur Jones this morning t" she 
at length questioned, in a low, timid voice. 

The answer she received, was quite sufficient pun- 
ishment for all her coquettish folly of the previous night. 
Jones had left th^ settlement^ left it in anger with her, 
without a word of explanation — without even saying 
farewell. It really was hard. The little coquette had 
the heart-ache terribly, till her father frightened it 
away by telling her of tho adventure which Danforth 
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had met with amon^^ the Indians, and of his departure 
with Arthur Jones in search of aid from the nearest set- 
tlement. The old man gloomily added that the savages 
would doubtless burn the houses over their heads, and 
massacre every living being within them, long before 
the two brave fellows would return with men. Such, 
indeed, were the terrible fears of almost every one in 
the little neighborhood. Their apprehensions, however, 
were premature. Part of the Indian tribe had gone out 
on a hunting.party among the hills, and were ignorant 
of the fatal shot with which Jones had aroused the ani- 
mosity of their brethren ; while those who remained, 
were dispersed in a fruitless pursuit after Danforth. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day after the departure 
of their emissaries, the whites began to see unequivocal 
■yoiptoms of an attack ; and now their fears did not de- 
ceive them. The hunting-party had returned to their 
encampment, and the detached parties were gathering 
around " the Straka." About dark, an Indian appeared 
on the skiru of the clearing, as if to spy out the posi- 
tion of the whites. Soon after, a shot was fired at the 
Englishman before mentioned, as he returned from his 
work, which passed through the crown of his hat. 
That hostilites were commencing, was now beyond a 
doubt, and the males of the settlement met in solemn 
conclave to devise measures for the defence of their 
wives and children. Their slender preparations were 
soon made ; all were gathered round one of the largest 
houses, in gloomy apprehension ; the women and chil- 
dren within, and the men standing in front, sternly re- 
solving to die in the defence of their loved ones. Sud- 
denly there came up a sound from the wood, the tramp- 
ling of many feet, and the crackling of brushwood, as 
if some large body of men were forcing a way through 
the tangled forest. The women bowed their pallid 
faces, and gathering their children in their arms, waited 
appalled for the attack. The men stood ready, each 
grasping his weapon, their faces pallid, and their eyes 
kindled with stern courage, as they heard the stifled 
groans of the loved objecu cowering behind them for 
protection. The sound became nearer and more dis- 
tinct ; dark forms were seen dimly moving among the 
trees, and then a file of men came out into the clearing. 
They were whites, led on by WiUiam Danforth and 
Arthur Jones. The settlers uttered a boisterous shout, 
threw down their arms, and ran in a body to meet the 
new comers. The women sprang to their feet, some 
weeping, others laughing in hysterical joy, and all em- 
bracing their children with frantic energy. 

Never were there more welcome guests than the score 
of weary men who refreshed themselves in the various 
booses of the settlement that night. Sentinels were 
placed, and each settler returned to his dwelling, accom- 
panied by three or four guests ; every heart beat high 
save one— Martha Fellows — she, poor girl, was sad 
among the general rejoicing; her lover had not spoken to 
her, though she lingered near his side in the crowd, and 
had once almost touched him. Instead of going directly 
to her father's house, as had been his custom, he accep- 
ted the Englishman's iavitation^ and departod to ileep in 
his dwelling. 



Now this same Englishman had a niece residing with 
him, who was considered by some, to be more beauti- 
ful than Martha herself. The humbled maiden thought 
of Jones, and of the bright blue eyes of the English 
girl, till her heart burned with the very same jealous 
feelings she had so ridiculed in her lover. 

** I will see him, I will see them both," she exclaimed, 
starting up from the settle where she remained full of 
jealous anxiety, since the dispersing of the crowd, and 
unheeded by her father, who was relating his hunting 
exploits to the five strangers quartered on him, she 
dashed away her tears, threw a shawl over her head, 
and taking a cup, as an excuse for borrowing some- 
thing, left the house. 

The Englishman's dwelling stood on the outward 
verge of the clearing, just within the shadow of the for- 
est. Martha had almost reached the entrance, when a 
dark form rushed from its covert in the brushwood, and 
rudely selling her, darted back into the wilderness. 
The terrified girl uttered a fearful shriek ; for the fierce 
eyes gazing down upon her, were' those of a sa- 
vage. She could not repeat the cry, for the wretch . 
crushed her form to his naked chest with a grasp of 
iron, and winding his hand in her hair, was about to 
dash her to the ground. That moment a bullet whis- 
tled by her cheek. The Indian tightened his hold with 
spasmodic violence, staggered back, and fell to the 
ground, still girding her in his death-grasp — a moment 
he writhed in mortal agony — warm blood gushed over 
his victim-— the heart under her struggled fiercely in its 
last throes ; then, the lifeless arms relaxed, and she 
lay fainting on a corpse. 

To be continued. 



Original. 
TO A LADY 

ON BKINO PBE8EKTXD WITH A FADED ROSE. 

Ladt, thy little gift I prize ; 

'Twill soothe me 'mid my many woes— 
For any gift from thee is dear. 

Though it be but a faded rose. 
That faded rose .' a moral sad 

Its dried and blighted leaves disclose ; 
And many a lesson may be learned, 

By gazing on a faded rose. 
When parted from its parent stalk. 

That flow'ret withered, drooped and died ; 
So Love will wither, fade and droop. 

Unless sweet Hope be by his side. 
So life shall fade ; a few short years 

Of joy and sorrow here are known ; 
A few bright smiles, a few sad tears— 

And Death has marked us for his own. 
So beauty fades ; the fairest cheek. 

That with the loveliest color glows^^ 
Before the heavy hand of Timej^ 

Must wither like that faded roseu 
But, like that rose, shall never fade 

While Heaven vouchsafes a breath to me» 
My heart's deep feelings, warm and true. 

Which centre, d^uvtt, all in thee. h. b. d. 
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warmly breath'd as now. Remember 'tis no common tie That binds her youthful 
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beait : 'Tis one that only truth should weave, And only Death can part 





S. The joys of Childhood's happy hour, 

The home of riper years. 
The treasured scenes of early youth* 

In sunshine and in tears ; 
The purest hopes her bosom knew. 

When her young heart was free. 
All these and more she now resigaf, 

To braye the world with thee. 



3. Her lot in life is fiz'd with thine. 

Its good and ill to share, 
And well I know 'twill be her pride, 

To soothe each sorrow there; 
Then take her and may fleeting Time 

Mark only Joy's increase. 
And may your days glide sweetly 9n 

In happiness and peace. 
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Original. 
TAM-O'- THE-DEE. 

Thk maid from the cot, and the lady from bower, 
The lad from the plough, and the lord from his tower, 
The huntsman whose horn winds the mort of the deer, 
The ranger, so trim in his bow and his gear ; 
Oh ! come ye to wildwood and listen a glee 
Of Nora, the lassie, of Tam-o'-the-Dce. 

Oh ! now the Earl Dacre, of Arkendale lord, 

Has come to fair Nora, to prate a love-word ; 

He has ballads enew, and of minstrels a host, 

And all gallant they shine, for he spares not the cost ; 

And tho' he is old, like a younker speaks he 

To Nora, the lassie of Tam-o'-the-Dee. 

''The brisk sun of summer is not half so fair 

As the gems which shall glint in thy bridal hair ; . 

Forty vassals at will, and maids aye at call, 

Thou shall still walk the lady of bower and hall:" 

'* Without maid or vassal, *twere better," thought she, 

** To run the sweet wildwood with Tam-o'-ihe-Dee." 



" And to each lord and lady thou shalt be the peer. 
Not a knight but will take, at thy bidding, the spear, 
Not a minstrel of Provence, the soft land of lays. 
That will not be harping thy beauty's praise." 
" It would please me far better to hear," thought she, 
" In wildwood the whistle of Tam>o'-the-Dee." 

So she thanked Lord Dacre never a word, 
Tho* he sung till each vassal fleered at his lord ; 
" He had better be bidding his beads," say they, 
** And leave trolling to lasses a love roundelay." 
** For than all his broad lands far dearer," thinks she, 
" Is one lock of the hair of Tam-o'-the-Dee." 

When Lord Dacre found that his suit it was cold, 
He sent to her home all his gear and his gold ; 
" Here is gold for a Duchess," the father then cried, 
"And here," quoth the mother, "is brave gear for a 

bride." 
" He may send all his gold and his gear," thought she, 
" But still I'll be lassie to Tam-o'-the-Dee." 

Scarce an hour hath past by since Lord Dacre hath 

gone, 
And Nora now sits in her bower all alone, 
And again ye may hearken a voice on the air, 
Yet naught boots it me the Bard's name to declare. 
For the blush on her cheek, and the blink of her e'e. 
Both tell she is listening to Tam-o'-the-Dee. 

** I come to thee, love, neath the broad bonnie night. 
And tho' gallant yon star is, I know what's as bright; 
'Tis thine own merry eye, Love, so cunning of hue. 
That it still keeps me thinking and thinking of you: 
Tho' ye hear it not, lad," with a blush, thought she, 
"I'm sure I'm the lassie of Tam-o'-the-Dee." 

If you ask of my home I must point to the wood. 
If you wish for my wine, 'tis the blue mountain flood. 



My wealth is a hawk, and a jolly brown steed. 
My comrades are yeoman who draw at my need;" 
" A hawk and a steed, and a yeoman for me 
For stiU I'll be lassie of Tam-o'-the-Dee. " 

"Your mother I met her, but she pass'd me by, 
With one flirt of her head and one troll of her eye ; 
Whilst your father did stoop with a hound to play. 
And he never looked up but he said me nay :" 
" 'Tis the gold and the gear of Lord Dacre," thought she, 
" But still I'll be lassie to Tam-o'-the-Dee. " 

" Never more to your father read I my love tale ; 
Never more to your mother my bonnet I vail; 
Yet never loved lad with a heart more true, 
For still it is thinking and thinking of you ;" 
" It is much my own plight, dear lad," thought she, 
" For sure I'm the lassie of Tam-o'-the-Dee." 

"Good cheer and high mirth was in Lord Dacre's hall. 
And forty brisk yeoman stept forth at his call. 
Now boot ye, good men, to my bridal to ride ; 
And they rode to the church, yet found never a bride ;" 
But as they shrank home was a laugh on the lea, 
'Twas Nora the lassie, with Tam-o'-the-Dee. b. 



THE MUFFLED KNOCKER. 

Griep! — Grief! — 'tis thine emblem so mute and drear. 

Yet it hath a voice to the listening ear, 

Of the nurse's care, and the curtained bed. 

And the baffled healer's cautious tread. 

And the midnight lamp with its flickering light. 

Half screened from the restless sufierer's sight ; 

Yes, — many a sable scene of woe. 

Doth that muflSed knocker's tablet show. 

Pain ! — ^Pain ! — art thou wrestling here with man. 

For the broken gold of his wasted span f 

Art thou straining thy rack on his tortured nerve 

Till his firmest hopes from their anchor swerve ? 

Till burning tears from his eyeball flow, 

And his manhood melts in a cry of woe 7 

Methinks thy scorpion arts I trace, 

Through the mist of that sullen knocker's face. 

Death ! — Death — do I see thee with weapon dread T 

Art thou laying thy hand on yon cradle-bed T 

The Mother is there with her sleepless eye 

To dispute each step of thy victory ; 

She doth fold the child in her soul's embrace. 

Her prayer is to be in her darling's place ; 

She hath bared her breast to thine arrow's iwagr. 

But thou wilt not be bribed from thy babe away. 

Earth ! — Earth ! — then dost stamp on thy scroll of bliss 

The faithless seal of a traitor's kiss; 

Where the bridal lamp shone clear and bright. 

And the dancer's foot through the maze was light. 

Thou biddest the black-rob'd weeper kneel. 

And the heavy hearse roll its lumbering wheel ; 

And still to the heart that will heed its lore 

True Wisdom doth speak from the muffled door. 

L. B. s. 
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THEATRICALS. 

Park. — Since onr 1a>t number was pobliahed, Mr. SargtnVt 
tmf edj, " Veluco,*' hu been performed five or lix timee with 
much laccess. Miss AUzina Fisher personated Iztdora in a 
highly creditable manner, althouf h we think the miatakei that 
line of the dramatic art for which she is formed by nature. We 
were fenerally pleased with her efforts, but she lacks power, 
and should be careful in future to enunciate more distinctly. 
We ref ret to be obliged to notice her habit of never sounding 
the llnal letter in words terminating in ny. Such enunciation 
belongs exclusively to Yorkshire. Care and study may eventu- 
ally render this young lady a favorite with the public. 

Mrs. Sh4Ut*s engagement succeeded Hiss Fisher's. Knowles* 
play, *<The Maid of Mariendorpt," was produced in an agreea- 
ble manner, and the character of Meeta was beautiAiUy perso- 
nated by Mrs. Shaw. The interest of the play flags at the end 
of the fourth act, and wo cannot say that it was highly success- 
ful, lis success at the Haymarket theatre, London, is nndoubt- 
•dly to be attributed to the support given to it by the wealthy 
Jews residing in that neighborhood, since the author has at- 
tempted a defence of their character, as honorable to his head > 
as CO his heart. Mrs. Shaw appeared, also, as Hero, in Knowles' 
" Woman's Wit," a play, tbB language of which is so inverted 
and affected as almost to baffle the study of any artist. To 
study such a play is like working upon a rocky mine which 
coatains no ample store of riches. Mrs. Shaw did not succeed 
in attracting larger audiences than others who preceded her. 
But the apathy of the public toward this theatre is gradually ' 
diminishing, and we have no doubt that the season will wind 
up with brilliancy. The company is certainly fUIl of talent, 
and has gained much in strength through Mr. Hisld—m very 
capable, although not always, a careAil actor. He is a great 
favorite, howerer, and we have every reason to think that he 
will maintain a high position upon the boards. 

Miss Cuskman^ upon her benefit-night, appeared as Romeo, 
and enacted the part to general satisfkction. This young lady 
is worthy of much praise ; but she should not overstep that 
deportment upon the stage, the neglect of which renders many 
of the artists of the theatre open to censure. Too much 
familiarity with an audience, or with the persons of the drama, 
not called for by the scene, usually has a bad result A young 
gentleman made a powerful impression in the trial scene from 
" The Merchant of Venice," acting twice-^lhe first time at 
Miis Cushman's benefit. Wo were much pleased with his evi- 
dences of discrimination and judgment, and we shall not be 
surprised to hear of his early advancement in the profession. 

Opera has revived, with Mrs. BaOeff as the prima domuu The 
engagement was opened with " La Sonnambula." "Cinderel- 
la** followed, and after that came ** Ija Gazza Ladra." This 
opera contains some exquisite music, but is somewhat tedious; 
too heavy for the story. Mrs. Bailey is a sweet, but not a pow- 
orAil vocalbL She is one of the moat pleasing singers which 
it has been our fortune to hear ; and the frequent applause and 
acclamation bestowed upon her exertions show that she is much 
esteemed by the lovers of music. Her execution is easy and 
graceful, and the vast improvement perceptible since she per- 
formed here before, has struck the public with aurprise and { 
admiration. As an aotreaa, ahe ia tame and apiritleaa, although, 
at tlmea, ahe oxhibita auch fine touchea of nature aa induce ua 
to hope that ahe will atody to improve aa an mrtisU, Mr. 
Broagh,^^ Hughea and Mr. Jones were the chief aaaiatanta of 
Mra. Bailey, although we ought, perhaps, to include Mr. Rich- 
inga, who played excellently, to aay the least. Mr. Brough in 
the concerted music satisfied and delighted all. By care and 
study, he may become one of the best singers in the country. 
His gestures are too redundant and graceless. A little more 
nature would Improve his acting vaatly. Mr. Hughea anrprlsed 
all by hia perfect eaae and familiarity with the mnalc — hia 
voice, however, haa aome defecta, natural or acquired, which 
mar the grace of melody. Although competent to act hia part 
well, in eooaequence of hia confidence— yet he failed to exert 
himielf to personate the PodeaU to the aatiafaction of the au- 



dience. Mr. Jonea ia an uncertain singer. On one or two eve- 
ninga he aang with good taste and power, but aometimea ao 
differently that we were aatoniahod. He ahould mend hia act- 
ing, if poaaible. Mra. Hughea and Mra. Richardaon appeared 
in two of the minor charactera, but they have too little power 
to deliver with effect the muaic of Roaaiai. 

We ahould not forget to remark that Mrs, Gtftfta haa appeared 
aa Don Giovanni at this theatre. We wonder that a lady of her 
character and power, formerly the celebrated prime dsmuk of 
Drnry-lane, and one of the moot popular vocaliats on the Eng- 
liah atage, ahould not be engaged for aome nighta. She would 
more than fill the place which Madame Veatria haa left unoeen- 
pied— becauae, aa a voealiat, and in peraonal charma, ahe is 
anperior to that mrtisU. Mra. Gibba waa firat engaged by Mr. 
Caldwell. We ahould really like to know whether thia fact haa 
had any influence with managera in direct correspondence with 
London managera f If thia be the caae, the public ought to 
know it 

National.— " The Last Daya of Pompeii," a acenic play, 
founded on Bulwer'a novel of that name, waa revived early in 
the month-' JIfr. HiombUn peraonating Arbacea. The play in 
by no meana perfect ; yet, from the aplendor of ita pageantry 
and acenery, it ia popular. One of the moat palpable faulta 
ia it ia where the blind-girl, Nydia, ia told ahe ahall never 
see Glaucua again ! Every actor pronounced Athenian aa if 
it were apelled Athenaean, placing the accent on the laat aylla- 
ble but one. It seems to ua that the stage-manager ought to 
know better than to tolerate such a barbarism. We were asto- 
nished to hear Mr. Hamblin adopt it As the play was produ- 
ced under his direction it may be that all the censure should 
M\ upon him. We have, however, no means of Judging. Mr. 
Hamblin was cheered each night of his engagement by the pre- 
sence of large and fashionable audiences, and hia acting waa 
deaerving of the deafening appla^ae it continually received. 

Madame Celeste haa again appeared, and produced " Tho 
Spirit of Air," which merita no commendation, except ao fkr aa 
the mere acenery and machinery are eonaidered. Aa a literary 
workitiamiaerable; and, aa an acting play, bad; forCeleate 
appeara not to the very beat advantage. It ia too plain that the 
piece waa prepared expreaaly for her, and that the idea that the 
public would like to aee aome other artist in company with 
Celeate waa wholly diaregarded by the author. Madame Ce- 
leate ia ftally entitled to all the praiae we have heretofore be- 
atowed upon her, but ahe owea it to heraelf and to the drama to 
preaent the public with more latialhctory piecea than ahe haa 
yet performed in. There are authora enough in the country 
who would furnish her with better playa than ahe poaaeaaea,both 
for her aucceaa and for the credit of the theatre. 

Madame St^ham haa, alao, terminated a very aucceaaAil en- 
gagement. She ia, in the atrongeataenae of the phraae, a apien- 
did dancer. The variety and nowneaa of her atepa and flgurea 
make her exhibitiona among the richeat of the kind ever wit- 
neaaed in thia country. We aaw her with much pleaaure in 
the aeveral playa in which ahe appeared, aud our flrat imprea- 
siona of her capability we have found to be borne out by her 
great aucceaa and tho admiration which she has excited. We 
trust that she may be speedily engaged, for no one, we think, 
in her department of art, can be more popular or give more 
ample aatiafaction to the public. They who have aeen her in 
**La Bayadere," must ever remember how exquisitely she 
seemed to exhibit the spirit of Terpsichore heraelA->how like 
a Ikiry she skimmed over the ground, reminding us of Pope's 
swift Camilla. 

We learn that an Italian opera is soon to be played at this 
house, with one of the strongest casta ever known in this coun- 
try. The admirers of mosic will hail the announcement with 
pleasure. 

FfUMKLiN.— This establishment haa been closed during the 
month, in order that it might undergo aome changea. It ia now 
open, and the interior ia much more neat than formerly. It haa 
been painted with aome taste, and offera a pleasant aight to tho 
auditors. By attention among the artiai^, iho bonae wiU bo- 
come popular in that quarter of the city. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

The HuGtfeiioT? a Taleo/ the French ProUttmmU, by G.P. 
R. Jmm* ; Harper if Brothere.— To ODe who ii deairous of bo- 
eomlag ftmUiar with the state of France at the period when 
persecution for religious opinions was in the ascendant, this 
work will be read with interest and profit; but the aovel-rea- 
der, who has nothiof in view except mere amusementt will be 
apt to proaounce these Tolumes dull. We have read a large 
portion of the work, and have become so desirous of llnishinf 
It, that we ref ret the lateness of the day obliges us to express 
an opinion before we have matured our judgment by a more 
thorough acquainUnee with iu character. The style of the 
work is rich and glowing, and the sentiments and imagery show 
that the author la a man of f enius and a master of his art 

Letters to Motheu, by 3fr«. L. IT, Sigowmty ; Harper ^ 
BrotAsrs.— The subject* embraced in this work could not be 
better treated than they have been in this volume. The work 
has been so justly and so highly praised by the press generally, 
that we are at a loss for new words of commendation. We be- 
speak for it the attention of every mother, as a production well 
fitted to suf gest views highly important to the weUhre of the 
youthftil members of society. 

Travels in the Three Great Emptree o/Auetria^ Ruseia and 
Tm-hey: Lea if BUmchard.— The author is a close observer, 
and these volumes conuin a vast amount of accurate informa- 
tion respecting the character of three empires but little known 
except by name. Mr. Elliott has so minutely gleaned from the 
fields over which he has passed, that he has presented the world 
with, probably, the very best accounts of Austria, Russia and 
Turkey as yet published. Any one at all interested in either of 
these countries, will be almost sure to find any object of his In- 
quiry answered by turning to the pages of this work. The 
style is lucid and simple, and we anticipate many pleasant hours 
in perusing lt,—WUey if Putnam. 

Tales, Illustrating THE Passioks, by O. P.ILJamee: Lea 
4f Blanchard. — These stories are written in a felicitous style by 
one of the best of novelists. The workings and effects of Re- 
morse, Jealousy, Revenge, Love, Despair and Hatred, are pain- 
ted with strength and feeling. The pictures are all gloomy, 
more or less; yet they will bo examined with avidity. The 
author seems to have taken the hint for forming this volume 
from the works of Joanna Baillie. 

Rob or the Bowl: Lea if Blanehard.—'We regret that it 
has been out of our power to peruse these volumes with the 
attention which they deserve, and which we ever feel disposed 
to bestow on works emanating fW>m the author of " Horse-Shoe 
Robinson.*' We have, however, found time to look into them — 
here and there glancing over a page or two in one place, and a 
detached sentence in another, till we are satisfied of Its merit, 
and that the author has added another green leaf to the laurels 
which he has so ably won, and which no American author keeps 
more greenly on his brow. Rob of the Bowl is a tale of Mary- 
land. We have read enough to convince ourselves that the 
author has preserved his usual vigorous and ttee style of nar- 
ration, and that his characters have lost nothing of their dis- 
tinctness and originality.— G. if C. CarvilL 

Nicholas Nicklebt: Lea if Blanehard.—Th'n work, issued 
in monthly numbers, has more claim to the name of a novel than 
any other production from the pen of Boz. There is some 
slight exaggeration of character, but this is a point which the 
general reader will care little about. The satire is good-bu- 
mored— 'never malignant The author looks at life and de- 
scribes it with much truth — laughs at folly and wonders that 
the world should be made up of such queer materials I 

Address amo Poem, delivered before the Boateu MerematOe 
Librmrf Aeeaeiation, at the Celehratian of the Eighteenth Jnni- 
•«r««ry.— The address is from the pen of Edward Everett, and 
eontains lucid views on accumulation, property, capital and 
credit. The po«n is vaU writtca— of » humorous <haraet«r— 
by James T. Fields. 



The Expositor ; • imw weehlf paper— W a have read with 
sincere pleasure the sevccal numbers of this work which have 
been issued. It is conducted in a masterly and dignified man> 
ner by JLovis Fitzgerald Toststro, a gentleman eminentlj 
qualified for the Important and arduous task. The Reviews in 
this work are.freighted with thought and knowledge, the mis- 
cellany is selected with good judgment, and the lighter articles, 
both editorial and communicated, are such as impress us with 
a very high opinion of the editor's skill. The work muat 
proiiper. 

The Corsair, is to be the title of a new weekly paper, which 
is to appear about the last of the month. It is to be edited bj 
M P. fFtUtsand T. O. Porter \ and, from the high opinioa 
we hold of the editors, we are induced to think that the cha- 
racter of the periodical will be such as to gain for it an imme- 
diate circulation. The readers of the Boston American Month- 
ly cannot but remember how excellently that work was con- 
ducted by Mr. Willis. In a weekly paper he will have a greater 
field for bis peculiar and agreeable style. 

The MusEtm af Literatnre and the ArU^^Thie work Is pub- 
lished by Broohe and Snodgrase^ Baltimore. It is conducted 
with zeal and ability, and arrays a list of well known contribu- 
tors. The three or four numbers which we have received are 
enriched with entertaining, and, oftentimes, with learned arti- 
cles. Much of the poetry in the work is of a high order. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

• 

Ws learn the paragraph, in which Professor Ingrahaa was 
mentioned as a contributor to this magasine, has been con- 
strued as an announcement of his association in the ediiorahip. 
That this mistake may be rectified, we find it necessary to as- 
sert that Professor Ingraham is not an editorfhui a ecntrihmtar 
to the work. We have purchased nineteen articles from his 
pen, which will be published during the next two years, at tho 
discretion of the editors. 

Plates or FASHio:fS.— Our arrangements Ibr the Plates of 
Fashions having been completed, we have the pleasure of sta- 
ting, that in the next number we shall present the first of the 
series. They will be engraved upon steel, in the £nest style of 
the art— not in outline, but with a finish surpassing any things 
of the kind ever attempted in this country. 

Musical lN8TRUCTi0N.-~We learn that Afrs. Watwn intends 
to retire from the theatre and devote her time and talents to 
instruction in music, provided she can make it an object hy 
gaining a sufllcient number of pupils. We trust, however, 
that she will occasionally be found In the concert-room, for tho 
public cannot be deprived entirely of her pleasant voice. Good 
instruction In music in this city is much required, in conse- 
quence of the increased taste for it. 

Portrait pAiRTiitc-^Jirr.DamJ A. Bnr&er, 943 Broadway, 
has a large collection of portraits, by his own hand, which are 
daily gaining admirers. We are happy to learn that he Is con- 
tinually employed in copying " the human fiMe divine.** The 
rapid progress of Mr. Barker— his superior talent—his ability 
as a colorist— and his success in gaining perfect semblances, 
place him upon an eminence as gratifying to hisft-iends as it is 
encouraging to artists of genins. 

Mercantile Library AssociATtoH.— This Institution, which 
is a valuable association in such a city as this, has secured sodm 
excellent lecturers this season ; but we here listened to no 
one with more delight than to John O, Setrgemt, JEaq, His 
subject was Mirabeau, and powerfully was it lllnstraled by the 
talents and eloquence of the lecturer. It was one of the hap- 
piest specimens of oratory that we have heard for a long time. 
We hope Mr. Sargent will repeat or puhiish the l««t«rt, at it 
is too good to be lost. 
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THE LADIES' COMPANION. 



NEW-YORK, MARCH, 1^39. 



Ofiff inaU 
THE SLEDGE; 

OR, THE POXTRT OF A WINTER StKiaH^RIPS. 
BT AN5 8. 8TIPHEN9. 

Thc Spring it fall of poetry— *ihe •weet, " unwrit- 
ten poetry " of nature. The tinging birds have set !t to 
mutic, and the south wind and the rivulets join in the 
•ymphony. It slumbers in the blue depths of an April 
•ky— it nestles in the a2ure bosom of the violet— trifles ! 
with the fragrant breath of the May*flower, and glows 
in the pearly beauty of the snow-drop. It settles upon 
the branches when the first tender foliage sheds over 
them a delicate green, and on tho hawthorn bush when 
i<s buds unfold like a sbowet of bursting pearls. When 
the trees spread their blossoms to the warm sunshine-^ 
when the orchards are laden with fragrance, and the 
deep forest is tangled together in a woof of flowers — 
when meadows are thrifty with rich grassy and the very 
turf blossoms as it is trod apon, then is the earth, in- 
deed, full of poetry-^rare, glorious poetry, breaking 
over the face of nature in a flood of loveliness, written. 
oat by the finger of tha Almighty in the beautiful lan- 
guage of flowers, light, and music— a language that 
makes the pulse leap, and- the heart thrill as with a 
aweet melody. 

There is poetry tn Summer. It lingers in the warm 
sunset of a July evening, and in the ripe, heavy foliage, 
laden with the crimson and golden fruit of August. It 
mingles with the dew that bathes the queenly bosom of 
the damask-rose, glows in the bloom which clings to 
the ripening grape, and is visible in the myriads of tiny 
wild-flowers that flush the pasture-lands, and are haun- 
ted by the hum of the roaming ioseets. It is heard in 
the low of cattle, at nightfall, and awells in the plain- 
tive notes of the whip-poor-will as he breathes his melan- 
efaolly song amid the darkling leaves of the forest. 
There is a vein of rich poetry which melts with the 
•ommer into the gorgeous magnificence of autumn, 
which steals to the rife foliage with the first hoar-frost, 
and kindles among it the dyes of the rainbow. The 
trees fling their regal drapery to the breath of coming 
winter, and then a sad, sweet poetiy, like that which 
lingers about the grave, is abroad. 

Wild and ebilling is the Autumn as it merges into 
Winter ; bat with it comes the poetry of home, the as- 
sociations which gather about the hearth-stone which 
embrace family and friends, and which keep the afiec 
twiis warm. The ont-door world, too, is not without its 
interest; there is the bright clear morning with its 
ieielee and its fairy frost-work— the day of wintry sun- 
shine, when the glittering and crusted snow lies, a sheet 
of burnished silver, over the earth^tbe calm, pleasant 
aaow-storm, when the flakes M tbick oad lorfs, like 
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tufts of down through the still air. There is stirritr^ 
poetry in the soul-like dirge of the winter winds as they 
sweep through the mighty forest, with their wild and 
quivering howl — as they swell into a thundering chorus? 
and rush by with their terrible melody<^and in thei^ 
deep and mo^e solemn lull as they mutter and sing 
through the leafless trees and swaying branches. Wliert 
the clouds darken and thicken, the winds grow louder 
and fiercer in their wailings, and the storm begins to 
lash the earth with its fearful and boding wrath; when 
the doors creak, and the windows clatter, and the %*ery 
houses seem to quake upon their foundations with the 
fierce and reiterated attacks of the winter wind ; when 
the mingled hail, snow and rain, dash against our 
windows with fitful violence, now and then hushing theii' 
wild muttering, as if in snllen wrath at being thwarted 
in their attempts to besiege our dwellings, and again, 
as if summoning up all their strength into one eflbrt of 
mad desperation, pouring a shower of pelting fary upon 
our trembling casements-^when we sit in a hushed and 
awed stillness, listening to the unearthly mnpic of the 
element, and rocked into a strange but beautiful lullaby^ 
a meditative and poetic ieeling, by their angry clash*' 
ings, we feel that there is beauty and wild, sweet poe-' 
try in it all. 

But the most tficfipring po6try lies itt th6 mWtyf merry 
sleigh-ride. Each tone of the dancing bells is replettf 
with life and animation. Each merry peal, ringing out 
its anthem upon the clear air, sends a thousand joyous 
sensations trooping np from the sanctuaries of our 
bosoms, like fairies from their lily homes. 

Do you ask, reader, where is the poetry of a sleigh- 
ride 7 A fine body of snow has just fallen ; go with mtf 
to any of the country villages down-east, and if we do 
not find something of it, things wiH have changed re* 
markaUy within the last five years. 

Well« suppose yourself magnetized, my gentle rea' 
der, and sit down in the heart of some bustling country 
vilioge, .where the younger inhabitants are just prepar* 
ing for a sleigh*ride. Mark that group of giris wrapped 
to the chin in cloaks and furs, their bright eyes peering 
roguishly out from their closely-drawn hoods, and the 
rosy lips parted with smiles as they stand in the piatxa 
of that public house^ waiting for the sleighs to draw up. 
They fold their cloaks tighter, and gather the furs to 
their pretty faces as the cutting air penetrates their ap- 
parel, sends a shiver through the frame, and calls up a 
brighter glow to their dimpling cheeks. There come 
the young men, bringing up the sleigbs->-and a fine set of 
fellows they are, each equipp^ In bis Sunday's gear, 
his surtout throvm wide open to expose the snow-whita 
linen aud the collar nicely starched by the hand of some 
kind mother or fair young sister, for this especial occa- 
sion. Mark the expression of their brown honest fsce* 
••••^be triumphoBt pleasure, which beoas ovor tbuD,r 
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quickening the warm energetic blood upon their cheeks, 
and lending a vigor and buoyancy to every step and mo- 
tion. They mingle with the girls on the piazza, now, 
and a happy group they are ; each in the blooming 
spring-tide of life, in the first flush of their bright antici- 
pations — without a care or a thought, save how they 
may be«t enjoy themselves. There is something beau- 
tiful in the inspiration reigning over the whole grpap, ir- 
radiating the faces and kindling up the eyes of all as 
they seat themselves amid the pile of furs and Buffalo 
robes spread for iheir reception. There is a tightning of 
reins and a cracking of whips ; the horses bound away, 
animated and inspired as thoroughly as their masters. 
The merry, merry bells send out a crash of gladdening 
music. Sweet voices, mellow laughter and brightglances 
chime with the ringing melody! It is visible music 
-^you can read every note and discern every swell and 
pause. On, on they go for a mile or more, like a train 
of railway cars, then the horses begin to find breathing 
time. The gentlemen forget their whips, and are par- 
tially absorbed, by the pretty faces peeping out from 
their envious hoods; each, at last, becomes mindful only 
of his companion; we can guess at the conversation 
passing between that foremost coaple. They have no 
thought for the snow-capped mountain, looming in the 
clear distance against a background of cold blue sky, 
nor of the quiet valley at theirieet, cradled in a drapery 
of glittering silver. The youth grasps whip and rein 
in one hand, while the other is searching beneath his 
companion's cloak for a little hand which will not be 
coaxed from its nestling-place in the jennet-skin muff. 
The maiden's cheek is glowing to a rich crimson, and 
there is a look of mischievous triumph in her saucy 
black eyes as they sink beneath bis too intense gaze. 
There is poetry in that scene which we need not inter- 
prot — ^a picture, too, with a lover's declaration in the 
foreground, and a wedding in the perspective. 

Observe \he ludicrous position of that couple who 
bring up the rear. To avoid a circuitous route, they have 
heedlessly plunged into a snow-drift, and their struggling 
horse is wholly unable to extricate them. They call in 
vain for help — their companions are dashing merrily on, 
casting no look behind, aor dreaming of the laughable 
plight the luckless couple have fallen into. Their mis- 
hap chanced on the edge of a pine grove. The trees 
bend over them, laden with a rich, white drapery, and 
the breeze sends down whole showers of powdered icicles 
and feathery snow into their shrinking faces. A little 
rural abode stands near, pouring out its rich curline 
columns of smoke into the still air. Its know-wreathed 
roof is bathed in the silvery sunlight, its rude porch em- 
bowered in sheltering snow-drifts, and a caged canary 
•ends forth iu melting warblings from the closed win- 
dow. The rose bushes and leafless shrubs, growing 
near the cottage, have just shidcen off their beautiful 
burthen of snow and ice, and are lifting theirslendertwigs 
to the sun; the few scattered evergreens distributed 
thickly among the robeless trees, tower up in their 
sombre drapery, as if in triumph that winter with 'all hiti 
frost and storms cannot rob them of one summer gift, 
oor iteal one tint from their garkodi of eternal green. 



Every thing — the cottage in its rustic beauty — the 
shrubs in their slender and delicate leaflessness — the 
caged canary with ito melody, and the evergreens 
shrouded in their gloomy foliage, is full of poetry. 
But our unlucky pair have no eyes for the scene. Their 
companions are distancing them each moment, the ring- 
ing music of the sleigh bells grows fainter and fainter, 
and the sweet sound of laughter is no longer echoed 
back from the party. They are left alone in their mis- 
hap, annoyld and perplexed. 

"Shall I get out?" inquires the lady of her com- 
panion, who stands, half sunk in the drift, shaking hia 
reins, cracking his whip and striving to encourage the 
poor horse to fresh exertion. The gentleman repliea 
by taking her in his arms and setting her down in the 
beaten track, where she remains stamping her pretty 
little feet to keep from freezing, and casting anxious 
glances, now at the struggling horse and then at the 
train of sleighs winding up the hill a mile distant. He- 
lieved of its burthen, the sleigh is soon extricated, and 
with a careless laugh at the accident, they dash on 
again. We need not follow them, they will soon over- 
take the train, and all will end in a dance and supper 
at some public house. 

There may be poetry in a city sleigh, with a mixture 
of mud, water and dirty snow to glide over, a troop of 
omnibusses and hackney coaches to elude, and a row of 
brick houses by way of prospect; but for my part I 
could never extract anything but the most disagreeable 
kind of prose from a winter ride through the town, 
unless it ended in a friendly visit, or a stroll through 
Mr. Hogg's hot-houses when his japonicas are in flow- 
er, his roses and geraniums full of blossoms, and his 
oranges so large and ripe, that one is sadly temjited to 
follow the example of our illustrious Mother Eve with 
regard to them. With all the poetry of flowers and fruit 
in perspective, one can afford to endure the mockery of 
a muddy sleigh ride in the city, but only with an ex- 
cuse, that " the end sanctifies the means." 

The plate before thee, reader, is not without iu poetry. 
It is a creation of the artist, and the sledge is more fitted 
for the Winter-king or the Ice-spirit, than for man— al- 
though many of our race would like to be possessors of 
a similar one. To what country the sledge might be 
peculiar, we are at a loss to decide. It cannot be of our 
own nation, fur though the scenery may be of any land, 
nothingso unique and magnificent as ihatsledge has ever 
presented itself in Broadway, or even in the imagination 
of the author of Norman Leslie. It may be of Canada, 
but far more likely, it belongs to someof th6 northern 
countriesof Europe,to Denmark or Sweden, or perchance 
to the imperial coiWt of Russia. It woold have been a fi t 
appendage to the haughty Catharine's palace of ice, and 
even her august self might not have disdained to seek 
amusement in a conveyance so elaborately designed and 
ornamented. It may belong tp the court of Vienna, 
where fanciful vehicles of this description abound, and 
where sledge-riding is a favorite amusement— but it is 
useless to conjecture. ** The Sledge" is a beautiful one, 
and we leave it to the imagination of the reader to de- 
cide what it is intended to represent. 
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SABINA POPP^A. 

A rA.BBA.QZ VROIC THK RCION OF NERO. 
* BT EDWARD MATURIV. 

"With all my hemrt I bate' thee, "—ricbaeo hi. 

CHAPTER I.^THS PANDER. 

The BQii's last ray had streaked the east, and evening 
casting her shades around the palace of the 
Tyrant. In an antechamber, overlooking the palace- 
gardens, and connected with them by a sloping ter- 
race, was Nero. The impatient rapidity of his gait, as 
he paced it to and fro, and the anxiety with which 
he looked through the increasing gloom, evidenced his 
desire for the arrival of some one, or the receipt of some 
intelligence. As he walked, he muttered to himself, 
contemptuously : " Fool ! to tell me of his love— «knew 
he not I was powerful in my will, and reckless as to the 
means of its fulfilment 7 Seated at my board day after 
day, her beauty and accomplishments have ever been 
the theme. Dotard ! the words which kindled curiosi- 
ty, inflamed passion." He stopped for a moment and 
rushing to the door, which opened on the garden, bent 
his ear to catch some approaching sound. ** Not yet, 
not yet,*' he continued, turning away with impatience; 
** no tidings from her yet. I marvel, Tigellinus, but thou 
•halt miss thy sesterces.*' He resumed his pace through 
the chamber, and with it the thread of his soliloquy. 
** Otho, thou bast been prodigal and luxurious, and like a 
Paris hast thou stolen thy fair Helen from another; but 
thou shalt find thy king is not to be outdone. Victor 
in the circus and on the stage, I need but one more 
laurel for my brow ; the conquest of Sabiua Foppea. 
Fool ! thou hast wantoned for the last time." He was 
interrupted by the arrival of the expected messenger. 

" How now, good Tigellinus 7 Hast thou prospered in 
thy suit 7" asked Nero, hurriedly ; forgetting the evil of 
his designs in the pleasure of success. 

"The servant of Caesar has done his will," replied 
the Pander, bending his knee to the ground. 

*' Rise, rise, trusty fellow," said Nero, ** and tell me 
all. The purse is not lost that wins a mistress." And 
as he spoke, he thrust it into his minion's hand. 

" It was diffinult," said Tigellinus, ** to gain access to 
one, whose hours are occupied with knights and gal- 
lants. However, I framed a' tale of urgency, and was 
admitted to her presence. The command you gave me 
£br an interview," continued the man, with the air of 
one experienced in matters of intrigue, ** I changed to 
a request, for vanity would comply with the entreaty of 
a king, where pride would rebel against command." 

" Thou hast judged rightly, fellow," answered Nero, 
as he hong intently on the words of his messenger. 
" What said she to that ?>* 

" What could she say," replied the man, as a smile 
straggled through his grim and guilt-worn features, 
" but accede to the proposals of a prince, whose accom- 
plishments have won the praise of all." As he spoke, 
be cast a furtive glance on Nero, to see if the flattery 
were weU*timed to one whose vanity had frequently led 



him to degrade his own person, and the empire he ruled. 
Observing a smile of satisfaction on Nero's counte- 
nance, ho proceeded. " This very night she has ap- 
pointed the meeting at her own villa; Otho sups with 
some dissolute companions, and she will be alone." 

" Thanks, thanks, good fellow," cried Nero, as lie 
strode the apartment in rapture. " Thou hast exceeded 
even the hopes of a lover." He stopped short as though 
some obstacle had occurred to mar success, and subdue 
his rapture. "Otho, Otho," he muttered, "how 
shall he be disposed of 7 Poison— the dagger." As the 
words gredually died on his lips, a convulsive shudder 
ren through his freme. The Pander bent forward to 
catch the mutterings of the Tyrant, and as he heard the 
instruments of death pronounced, like one whose heart 
had been seared in the service of guilt, his eyes glowed 
with a fearful and unnatural light. 

"Spoke my lord ot death?" asked the minion. 

"Who heard met" shouted Nero, starting as the 
word rang in his ears, like the echo of his own thoughts/ 
" The very ground I tread on is vocal with the cry of 
blood." The guilty wretch clasped his hands to his 
forehead, as though to check the thoughts which 
goaded and stung him, like the whip sof the furies. As 
memory opened and read her catalogue of crime, each 
one writ with the " pen of iron," and blazoned in fear- 
ful characters of blood, the Tyrant trembled, and ex- 
tending his hands to repel some terrific image, he mut- 
tered indistinctly ; " Not blood ! not blood ! my very ban- 
quet-board is stained. The shade of Britannicus haunts 
me there." 

The Pander, anxious to dispel these fears, as their 
indulgence might interfere with his trade, and retard 
his advance in the imperial favor, moved cautiously 
to the side of the Tyrant and whispered, while his keen 
malignant eye rested full on Nero, 

" The poisoned lip never speaks." The Emperor 
started as though an adder had stung him. 

" My very slaves are parties in my guilt," he said to 
himself; he paused for a moment, as revolving devices 
for the removal of Otho. " Wouldst thou do it 7", he 
inquired, suddenly turning on the Pander. 

" When C»sar commands, Tigellinus obeys," rejoined 
the man obsequiously. 

" Out on thee, slave," cried Nero, stamping in one of 
those ungovernable fits of passion, to which Tyranlnare 
subject, when stumbling-blocks lie in the path of their 
guilt. " But for thee, and minions such as thou, con- 
science would be silent, and night would have no ter- 
rors. Crime never presents her poisoned chalice, but 
she hath ministers to distil her potion." The Pander 
met his rebuke in silence, knowing that on the slightest 
opposition to Nero, the same fate would most probably 
befall himself, which he desired to mete to others. As 
his keen eye rested on the Tyrant absorbed in his own 
thoughts, meditating the difiiculties which marred his 
will and the possibility of their removal, the latter 
started from his revery and clasping his hands in rap- 
ture, exclaimed— 

" Thank the Gods ! they have not deserted me yet !" 

" The worshipper is not forgotten, who pours liba- 
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tioni freely," rejoined the Pander, with well-timed Adu- 
lation. 

** Peace," cried Nero, approaching him hastily, and 
speaking in a subdued tone. " It were not safe to seize 
the wife in the very gaze of the' husband. He mast 
away from Rome. His absence will not excite suspi*> | 
cion, and I fear to tamper too much with the patience I 
of the rabble. I tell thee, when roused, they are a 
Hydra ; and tbey would watch with greater joy the , 
burning pile of their prince, than the sacrifice consum I 
ing on the altar. We might send him to a Province, i 
Hold 1 Is not the Prstor of Lusitania dead 1" TigeU \ 
linus rejoined in the affirmative. " Yes," he continued, [ 
"we will appoint him there. We will, as it were, hold 
him in displeasure, forbid his appearance in our train 
or within the walls of the palace." He paased for a 
moment, as in contemplation of his design. ** Yet— 
the Empress— Octavia," fell brolcenly from his lips, 
The Pander lost not a word, as the obstacle presented 
a chance for his hellish employment. He approached 
the Tyrant and whispered in hisear->-" Agrippina." 

" Owl I" shrieked Nero, as the daggers of his mother's 
Assassins flashed before his eyes, "thy note is ever 
one of death. Repeat that tale again, and by Jupiter, 
thou shnlt be torn asunder by wild horses." The wretch, 
poisoned as he was by the atmosphere of a murderer's 
palace, and habituated to scenes of horror, trembled as 
he saw the workings of passion, which might single 
himself as a victim. The manner of Nero, with the 
vacillation of one who shapes it to his ^nds, on the in- 
stant forsook its sternness. " Serve me in this, good 
fellow," he said, "and thou shalt name thine own re- 
ward. I lire of Octttvia, even though she have Cissar's 
blood, and is mine own kinswoman. Sabina must be 
Empress. Ha ! what sayst thou to that ?" The Pan- 
der bowed in silence. I could divorce her— but mark 
thee, not without cause— I fear the people. Like chil- 
dren, they must be humored at the very moment we 
would chastise them. Come, work thy brains, fellow, 
I must have a pretext for divorce." 

" Intrigue," rejoined the Pander, with the readiness 
of one whose ingenuity was most fertile when catering 
for the Tyrant's lust. 

** Good," replied Nero, the brightness of his eye tes« 
tifying satisfaction; "but— with whom?" 

" Her slave." 

" His name," hastily rejoined the Tyrant. 

" Anceitus," answered the Pander, doggedly, and 
fearful even to broach his name ; " he hath served Ce- 
sar, once." The individual named, was the assassin of 
N»ro*s mother. 

" I pardon thee," said Nero, " for the readiness of thy 
wit. This night on my return from Sabina, have him 
within call of Octavia*s chamber." Tigellinus bowed, 
And had scarcely withdrawn, when Nero distinctly hoard 
the sound of footsteps within his chamber. Ever sus- 
picious of some ambush for his life, his sword was in- 
stantly unsheathed. Turning towards the quarter 
whence the sound proceeded, he started, on seeing the 
curtain move which concealed a door, communicating 
with the impress' apartmeot, " Ho ,' who goes there ?" j 



he cried, in a tone subdued by fear. There was no an- 
swer. He advAooed and raised the curtain. None 
lurked behind it. 

CHAPTEK tl.— ftABIirA FOPPJEA. 

The Moon And her "starry host" Were bright in 
heaven, as Nero checked in his horse before the Villa 
of Otbo. Accustomed to the midnight brawl, and col* 
lision with the lowest phases of human life, and aware 
of the perils to which they exposed him in case of dis* 
covery, disguise was no stranger to him. He tied his 
steed to a tree, and wrapping round him a mantle, whoso 
folds concealed the splendor of the Imperial robes, ho 
advanced to the honse. 

Ascending the steps, he entered the hall. None met 
him. Silence prevailed around, save the gentle mur- 
mur of the trees as it harmonised with the playing of a 
distant fountain. As he looked on the spacious hall, 
surrounded by marble statues, whose cold and spotless 
white pallidly reflected the moon which gleamed on 
them, he trembled as he seemed to stand in the compa- 
ny of the dead. He hurried onwards, and passing 
through an opposite entrance, descended a terrace 
opening into a spacious lawn intersected with walks, 
and ornamented with fountains whose waters ^sparkled 
in the moon-beam. The path he struck into, termina- 
ted in a white marble cove, where faintly twinkled a 
solitary light through the vine-branches which encircled 
it. He advanced, and entering, beheld the object of 
his passion. 

At the first interview, conscious of the rank of her 
paramour, and the high stake for which she played, 
she neglected no personal attraction, or winning grace 
of manner, to ensure her conquest over the heart of the 
voluptuary. Abandoned in character, her libertinism 
was always subordinate to her interest, and where that 
lay, her favors assuredly followed. Elegant in manner 
and person, and endowed with refined wit, her charms 
appealed equally to the eye as the intellect. Love had 
no share in her beert, where it clashed with interest. 
She had abandoned her former for her present husband, 
Oiho, who then enjoyed the Emperor's favor. Her 
present lover was that Emperor, and his addresses, 
while they flattered her vanity, excited the pride of sac- 
cess. 

As he entered, Ne^o paused in raptore to gaie on 
her. She reclined on a silver couch, whose purple cover- 
ing glittered with stars of gold. Her white robe, con- 
trasted with the purple, developed the exquisite sym- 
metry of her form. Her dark hair fell loosely on a 
neck which vied in whiteness with the marble which 
surrounded her. 

As Nero entered, she rose rapidly from her ooueb, 
and with well-aflfected humility knelt, forgetting not the 
homage which gratifies a prince, even in his hour of 
familiarity. 

" Nay, rise, lady," said Nero, extending one hand, 
while the other circled her waist. " If it be the cap- 
tive's part to kneel, then what should I, whose heart 
and throne are even now at thy feet?" 

" Thy throne i my lord," echoed Sahin^^ with that 
studied svprise, which by afloctixf ignoraooA oC the 
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£nperor*s <lotignS| was ooly meant the mora fally to 
develope them. " Alas !" she contiaaed, ** should I, the 
seryant of Caesar dare to aspire to a throne whose Em- 
press is of Csesar's blood 7" 

" The hand which wove that tie/* answered Nero 
with impatience, " can disjwlve it only to re-unite it in 
the person of one mora lovely." 

" Alas !" ratorted Sabina, playfully, " I fear me the 
•ame hand which broke one tie would not spare another." 

" That tie/' replied Nero, "shall endura as long as I 
sway the Roman sceptre. Think not, Sabina, I woo 
thee as a boy whose love is not of the heart, but tinged 
with the gay and fickle colors of his day-dreams. Think 
sot," he continued, pressing her hand to his lips, and 
kneeling, " that like him, my love is the mere breath 
of a moment, like the wind, wandering from flower to 
flower, and treasuring the sweets it steals as it flies. 
No, Sabina, I love thee as man can only feel, who, like 
the tree, bends beneath the storm be cannot resist. For 
thee would I relinquish the diadem which binds the 
brow of the Ceesars, and end my days with thee in re- 
tirement such as this." 

To one so ambitious in her aims, the proposed dere- 
liction of the crown was by no means pleasing ; having 
so strong a proof of his attachment, she resolved there- 
fore to ensure the divorce of the Empress, and base her 
advancement on injustice and usurpation. She saw the 
object of her ambition within her grasp, and with dis^ 
simalation, feigned reluctance to seize it. She ^cun- 
ningly framed obstacles for their union, which she well 
knew would only accelerate success, by inflaming pas- 
sion ; and lastly, when the Emperor had conquered ob- 
jections as speedily as they were advanced, she profess- 
ed extreme attachment to her husband. ** Ask me not," 
she said, " my lord, to leave one whose every act and 
wisb are but the fulfilment of mine. Bounteous even 
to prodigality^his life is a continued round of plea> 
•ur0." She paused for a moment, and added in an un- 
der tone, ** which rivals even the splendors of his prince." 
Tho comparison was opportune, and accomplished what 
•ha desired, viz : to effect a hostility between her hus- 
band and Nero. However, Otho's fate had been already 
decided. 

** Ha .' exclaimed the Tyrant, with difficulty sub- 
duing the rage which horsed within ; "my rival ! It shall 
not long be so. We will curtail his purse and train, 
since both are used to fling contempt upon his prince." 
Turning to Sabina, his hurried and indignant tones were 
quickly changed to an amatory softness. ** Fairest, our 
love hath even outstripped objection, and our power 
ramoved it. Orden have been already taken for Otho." 

Wanton as she was in character, and bent on her own 

welfare even through the ruin of othen, she trembled 

in the embrace of the Tyrant as she heard his ominous 

words. The deeds perpetrated by order of Nero 

throagboat the city, were bruited in the mouths of all, 

and the ambitious beauty shuddered when she thovf^t, 

thai evioB while they were speaking, the Imperial man- 

dat* hmd gOM fbrtb for his death. '< What means my 

lord f " she inquired, timidly. 

*' fmr oot for him, SaUaa," ratuinad Nan, ** we 



will appoint him to a Province, thus will our loves be 
as secure as tbey are secret." 

" But the Empress?" urged Sabina. 

** Shall be no longer so,' rejoined Nero, hastily. " The 
throne of Rome shall be filled by another, and Sabina 
shall be Empress." 

CHAPTER III. — OCTATIA. 

It was midnight ere the Emperor dismounted at the 
palace. The fervor of his passion had blinded him to 
the arts of his ambitious favorite, and what he mis- 
took for the promptings of love, were merely the sug- 
gestions of a spirit which aspired to the pride of sove- 
reignty. The more he dwelt upon her charms, and the 
indiffierence of satiety he felt towards Octavia,the more 
confirmed was his resolution to wed the former, and di- 
vorce the latter. 

As he entered the chamber, the Empress lay on a 
couch in tears. " How now !" he cried, in a voice whose 
brutality half revealed his design ; "in tean? Weep 
on. Ere long thou shalt have cause to weep." 

** My lord, in what is my offence f" replied Octavia, 
in the convulsiveness of grief. " Have I not been to thee 
loving and faithful 7 Have I not regarded the sanctity 
of thy person, and the honor of thy throne f Flows not 
in my veins the Caesars' blood ? Have I done aught to 
deserve this of thee 7" 

Nero regarded her with a stern and malignant frown. 
"You do not please me," he said, in a tone which 
blended indifference wiih irony. 

** Oh ! my lord," cried the wretched woman, rushing 
to his feet, " say not that 1 displease thee, or that my 
love for thee is nought. Rather would 1 that my pile 
were lit, than meet that frown which awes tenderness, 
or hear the sternness of those words which gives Hope 
and Love the chill of despair. My lord— my lord, 
let me hear thee say I am still thy qoeen." 

He flung from him with a rnde disdain the hand which 
had seized his own in the ardor of entreaty. " Avray !**' 
he cried. " Thou art no longer queen. Why should the 
majesty of the sceptre be defiled by one who denies not 
her smiles to slaves f Faithless and corrupt. Thou hast 
dishonQred me and broken thy compact with the people.'^ 

** 'Tts false," exclaimed Octavia, starting to her f^et, 
her majesty of mien and the innocence of fame lending 
eloquence to her words. "'Tis false — false as the 
tongue that framed it. Better," she continued, " that 
the poison which remove^ my sire and brother had been 
prepared for me also, than thus to live slandered in 
mine honor, and despised in my love." 

The Tyrant started as she unexp^tedly revived the 
memory of the murden of Claudius and Britannicus. 
The allusion only gave ferocity to his manner. ** Trai- 
tress .'" he cried, " on thy life we charge thee silence. 
Add not reproach to faithlessness." He stamped with 
violence, and shouting, " Ho ! without there !" The 
Pander, accompanied by Anicetus, entered. 

" Now the Gods preserve me!" ejaculated Octavia, as 
she sank upon the couch. 

A quick and significant glance passed between the 
Tyrant and his minions, as the former pointed to the 
Enpraat. "You confMs 7" said Nero, in aa aodible vAice. 
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" I do,*' replied the other, firmly. I 

" Hearest thou that, my queen 7" exclaimed Nero, I 
with dissembled indignation. " Now by the gods !" he I 
continued, "if such crimes be not punished, Rome her- 
self shall soon become an Augofan stall, that even a 
Hercules oannot cleanso. Hearestvthou that, and hast 
thou not a word to silence thine accuser?" 

A long silence succeeded the question, and so per- 
fectly motionless was Octavia, that she seemed to have 
swooned beneath the magnitude and falsehood of the 
charge. "She denies it not. Leave us!" said Nero 
to his minions. 

** Not till they have heard the words of their Em- 
press," said Octavia, rising with a dignity and coUected- 
ness of manner which contrasted strongly with her pre- 
vious excitement; ** not till they have heard the daugh- 
ter of Claudius, true, as she is slandered, repel the 
charge they are sworn to maintain." 

*' Ha !" cried Nero, " wilt thou add falsehood to 
faithlessness /" 

" Not I, but thou, my lord," she said, approaching 
Nero with a coolness which almost daunted his pur- 
pose. " Thou who addest falsehood to calumny; tkou 
who forgeitest, in the ardor of thy passions, the dignity 
of ihy sceptre, and the compact with thy people ; thou 
who insultest the Ciesars' blood by raising a plebeian to 
the throne ; thou who slanderest thy queen by thy de- 
sire for Sabina." 

** Ha ! who told thee so ?" asked Nero, his lip white 
and quivering at the dread of discovery, and the proba-! 
ble defeat it boded to his designs. 

" There is a guardian power around the throne," re- 
plied Octavia, mildly, "which protects the sceptre, 
even though the monarch sleep, or wanton in the hour 
of unguarded mirth. A power which spreads iu £gis 
to guard it from pollution, or the shaft of treachery. 
Such was the power which this night led me to the 
door of thy chamber, and revealed to me in secret the 
plans thou hast laid to slander mo, and the perjury with 
which thou seekest to support them." 

" Traitress ! another word, and thou diest !" shouted 
Nero, drawing his sword and presenting it to her bosom. 

** Strike !" exclaimed Octavia, falling on her knees, 
and bearing her breast to the blow. " Strike ! and 
thou addest one more victim to the pile of Sire and 
Son !" The sword fell from the Tyrant's hand. 

CHAPTER IT.— INKOCENCE AND CRIME. 

The will of a Tyrant is absolute, when the National 
council connives at guilt, and their flattery changes vice 
into virtue. The crimes of the Emperor were regar- 
ded by the Senate only as opportunities for decrees of 
adulation, and sacrifices to the Gods; while tho sem- 
blance of honor and virtue which marked their pro- 
ceedings, were calculated to deceive a people insulted 
by that body, and oppressed by their monarch. The 
Empress was banished to Campania under a military 
guard, and a proclamation issued stating the charge, 
and justifying the severity of the measure. Otho had 
unsuspectingly ob^ed the commands of his EmperoTi 



and was already in Lusitania. The Tyrant bad accom* 
plished his designs with impunity, and Sabina Poppoea 
was Empress. 

Who is he that watches by that sleeping infant with 
a care and tenderness which speak it an only one 7 
Tears for the first time moisten that stem and furrowed 
chock, as he parts from its fevered brow tho silken hair, 
and gazes on the hectic stain of death. Its deep and 
gentle breathings come like voices from the world of its 
dreams, and as he watches the playful smile upon the 
lip which death shall ere long seal for ever, its inno- 
cence, " trumpet-tongued," rebukes the guilt of ita 
i<ire. As he looks upon that child, and deems it a 
pilgrim, bound on a bright and sunny journey, one, for 
whose innocence death has no terrors, but rather cornea 
to release from pain, how retraces be the Past, and 
weeps and trembles as its slumber speaks of thoughts 
which are imaged in its smile 7 As he looks upon that 
deepening stain, and hears its fevered breathing, the 
more fervently does he clasp its fairy hand, and press 
its lips, as loth to lose the only tie which binds him to 
its own bright world. 

" Augusta !" exclaimed the Tyrant, in tones of sorrow 
to which his voice had long been a stranger. " Angus' 
ta ! the Gods preserve thee, my child ! Let not man* 
kind say, the Gods spared not the babe of him who 
knew no throb of mercy for others I" 

He flung himself frantically beside the child— -be 
pressed it to his heart, and lavished upon it kissea. It 
was vain ; he heard a convulsive respiration ; he felt it 
beat against his own heart ; he gazed on its face— the 
paleness of death had succeeded the hectic of disease. 

Augusta was the offspring of Nero's union with Sabi- 
na Poppsea. Nothing could exceed the general joy of 
the people, and the adulation of the Senate. Vottvo 
offerings were made to the Gods, for Sabina's safety ; 
days of supplication were appointed, templea wero 
erected to those Gods whose tutelage her situation re- 
quired, athletic sports were instituted, and golden sta- 
tues erected on the throne of Jupiter Capitolinus to tho 
Goddess of Fortune. 

But neither joy nor flattery could avert the infant's 
doom. A curse rested on the marriage-rite of its 
mother, and the short space of four months witnessed 
the dissolution of a child whose birth had caused such 
general exultation. But even the solemn array of death 
could not wake the degenerate Senate to sobriety of 
thought, or dispel that strain of flattery which bung like 
a charm around their decrees and public addresses. 
The deceased infant was canonized as a Goddess, and 
a temple decreed to her worship with an altar, a bed of 
state, and a priest. 

CHAPTER V. — sabina's PATE. 

The popular odium and discontent which had been so 
long suppressed upon the divorce of Octavia, burst forth 
at length with a degree of energy which spomed the 
anger of the Tyrant, and made him tremble on hit 
throne. Their clamors for the recall of the Empress 
from bamahment were loud end fearless, and the appre- 
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hensioDB of Nero acqoiescecl in a measure, sanctioned 
■either by afTection nor repentance. The expression of 
public sentiment assumed the anarchy of revolution. 
Some rushed to the Capiiol, snppUcating the favor of 
the Gods upon Octavia, while others in a tumultuous 
body beset the gates of the palace. The statues of | 
PoppsBa were dashed to the ground as objects of indig- 
nity and insult, while those of Octavia, wreathed with 
flowers and borne on the shoulders of the mob, were 
placed in the Forum and the temples. Military forco 
was requisite for the restoration of order, and at the 
point of the sword, the statues of Poppaea were rescued 
from their insullers, and once more erected. 

While these things were passing without, not less 
turbulent were the scenes within the palace. The feel- 
ings to which Octavia had fallen a victim, were now 
commencing to operate against Sabina, and as sho 
h^ard the shouting without, and the clamors of the 
populace, still echoing the cry, "The Empress — lol 
Honor to Octavia. Down with the statues of Sabina !" 
They seemed the signal for her downfall, and the knell! 
to her ambition. 

Nor was the Tyrant less perplexed, as he stood, un- 
certain how to act, divided between rage and terror. 
"Ha! wanton," he exclaimed, rudely thrusting her 
from him, " it is thou and thine accursed spell have 
wrought this! Ay, hearest thou that shouting?** he 
continued, as she sank trembling on her knees; "well 
tnayest thou tremble. *Tis well if they do not seize and 
tear thee from that very throne thou hast ascended by 
thy vile arts.*' 

" I do not now contend for the honor of the nuptial 
rite, even though thou hast avowed roe thine Empress. 
Lift is all the boon I cr^ve. Save me, my lord, from 
the vengeance of Octavia's followers.** 

" Save thyself,** shouted Nero, deridingly ; " he who 
has willingly sought the precipice, must retreat ere the 
earth crumble beneath bis foot.** 

" Nay, taunt me not, my lord,'* she replied, while her 
hands were locked in earnestness, and the clamors of 
the people were heard in the pauses of her entreaty. 
'* My ambition was not greater than my love. I loved j 
not the EtnperoTf but Casar, Let not, then, that love 
turn to accusation and reproach. I ask thy pardon and 
protection. Should Octavia return and show herself to 
the people^" 

" Sorceress," cried Nero, interrupting her, " I tell 
thee she is on her way even now. Think'st thou I dare 
oppose that monster, whose yells and groans are de- 
nouncing thee for vengeance. Ah !*' he continued In a 
tone* in which sorrow struggled with passion; "the 
Gods have indeed marked me for their anger. The 
people rebellious to the throne— >not slaves but kings. 
And thou, my child, my Augusta, whdse death I have 
watched with eyes that-never wept before. Away with 
tears ! they wound, even whi)e they soothe." 

'* Then by that child,*' cried Sabina, seizing his hand 
a« he passed her, " whose memory is canonized in our 
own hearts, and who siu among those Gods who guard 
Rome and her Emperor ; I adjure thee, despise not the 
mother. Shut not tfaino ear against her prayer^ bat 



think that even in that mother's voice, thou hearest the 
entreaties of her child.'* 

" Unhand me, traitress !" cried Nero, vainly endeavor- 
ing to extricate himself from her grasp, "or by the 
Gods I smite thee to my feet !" 

" Not till thou hast promised me thy pardon,'* an- 
swered Sabina. "Speak, speak my lord, pardon and 
save me !'* He struggled to disentangle his hand. She 
rose from her knees and in the agony of fear and grief 
was about to fling herself on bis bieast, when a blow 
from the Tyrant laid her at his feet. 

"Gods!** he excluimed, as he heard the heavy and 
lifeless fall, but feared to look pn the momentary work 
of rage, "spare me not in your vengeance! Even 
where I stand blast me with your lightnings ! So let 
the deed be yours not mine. 

A fearful yell from without answered the invocation. 
"Away with Sabina! Down with her statues to the 
dust again! lo! Octavia! lo! Octavia!'* While 
these shouts of vengeance, which the Tyrant himself 
had unconsciously anticipated, were still ringing in his 
ears, as he stood in stupor by the body of Sabina, the 
door of the apartment burst open, and Tigelliuus rushed 
in. 

" The Empress,*' be cried. 

" Is — *' rejoined Neio, starting from his revery. 

" In Rome" answered the Pander. " The people 
surround her chariot with acclamations, and the Capi- 
tol resounds with their prayers." 

" The Gods must be appeased," said Nero. Away, 
thou to the temple of Saturn.* Tell them to disburse 
bribes to the soldiery. If they stand Arm, Rome is 
safe." He pointed to the lifeless form of Sabina, and 
rushed from the apartment. 



CHAPTER YI. — TBK AUGUR. 

It was a dark and stormy night, as Nero, terrified by 
the return of Octavia, and haunted by the death of Sa- 
bina, left the palace for the College of the Augurs. So 
great was their influence on Roman superstition, that no 
affair of moment was undertaken without consuliing 
them, and no event, involving public interest, could 
happen without demanding through them an interpre- 
tation of the will of the Gods as to its probable result. 
Superstitious beyond others, from the very excess of his 
crimes which threw a gloom over the future, the coin- 
cidence of Octavia's return, the deaths of Sabina and 
her child, and the rebellious clamors of the people, all 
conspired to strengthen that feeling through the very 
fear which trembled at futurity. 

" Hast thou done my bidding, Spurina ?*' asked the 
Tyrant, trembling, as he entered. 

The man whom he addressed, was one whose dignity 
and dress were calculated to add solemnity to his 
oflice, and inspire the superstitious with awe. His 
robe, or^trabea of scarlet striped with purple, and em- 
broidered with cabalisiical characters, inwrought with 
gold, hung loosely round a figure tall and athletic; 
his cap was high and conical, interwoven \viih the tame 



* The Treasury was in this temple. 
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augural embleias ; while hU beard, long and flowing, 
lent a sacerdotal dignity to hi* appearance. In hit 
right-hand ho bore the Lituus, or Augural staff, used in 
the observation of the Heavens. 

"The Book of Fate we would open," replied the 
Augur, ** is dark with fear and omen. Ha ! hearest 
thou that peal? Speaks not the Olympian, in that 
fearful echo, his wrath and displeasure V 

The thunder died sullenly in the distance, and a 
death-like silence reigned throughout the chamber. In 
terror the Tyrant clasped his hands, and extending them 
to Spurina, exclaimed : 

'* Can the Gods be apj^eased ?" 

" I know not, my son," replied the Augur. " Their 
will is dark, even as the Heavens which reveal its signs 
to mortals. Thrice this night have I essayed Divina- 
tion, even through the blackness of the tempest, and 
marked out the T&mplumj and turning to the East, have 
awaited the omen that would give safety to thy throne. 
But it was vain ; the lightnings flashed brightly for a 
moment, and left the Heavens in darkness. Yet, while 
I looked, I saw a sign which betokened the approach 
of a stranger, one whom thou hast wronged, and who 
returns for the purpose of vengeance." 

** Vengeance !" reiterated the Tyrant, shuddering at 
the mention of- an instrument he had so frequently em- 
ployed against others. 

" Even so," replied the Augur. " The sign porten- 
ded an unsheathed sword." 

" The will of the Gods be done!" ejaculated Nero. 
" Wifeless---childless ! Can vengeance' strike more 
deeply T" 

" Wifeless V rejoined Spurina. 

"Sabina is at rest," replied Nero; "and by my 
hand." 

As he spoke, a fearful flash illuminated the apart- 
ment, and the building trembled with the reverberation 
of the thunder. 

" 'Tis a f^rfol night," replied Spurina, " and speaks 
of crime. Comest thou thus with unclean hands to ask 
the will of the Gods, or raise the veil of the Future T 
Away ! away ! Let not thine altars need sacrifice or 
incense. Propitiate the Gods thou hast insulted, if ^et 
they may hear and pardon thee." 

CBAPTia TII.-^THK DEAD AHO LITIVO. 

Notwithstanding the brutality which resulted in the 
death of Sabina, it was asserted that Nero was violently 
attached to her. A difference of opinion prevailed as 
to the method of her death ; some imputing it to poison 
(an instrument of frequent use in his court) and others 
to a blow he gave her in a moment of passion. He re- 
solved, however, to obliterate the memory of cruelty by 
the attachment he exhibited during her obsequies, de- 
livering in person her funeral panegyric : " while," says 
an ancient author, " all Arabia did not produce in one 
year as much myrrh and frankincense as was consumed 
at the funeral of Poppssa." Contrary to the genefal 
custom, she was embalmed after the fashion of the 
East, and her remains consigned to the monument of 
the Julian &mily. Straofo incoosisteooy of her mur- 



derer. After her death, a temple was erected to her 
memory, bearing the inscription^" To Sabina, the God« 
dess Venus." 

The funeral procession was characterized by all the 
pomp worthy of the' rank of the deceased, and the. at" 
tachdient th^ Emperor professed towards her. Boys 
and virgins preceded it, strewing flowers in its path, 
chaunting the praises and beauty of Sabina, and perfo^ 
ming the air with the Incense they scattered from cen- 
sers. Descended from ancestors of rank, one of whom 
had been honored with a triumph, theic statues were 
borne before the bier, which was immediately followed 
by Nero, his hands folded on his breast, and his appear^ 
ance indicative of sorrow and dejection. 

At the entrance to the monument the bier was low- 
ered, and the Emperor pronounced the funeral oration^ 
in which he eulogized her beauty, virtues, and accom'* 
plishment, but above all, expatiated on the honor of b»* 
ing the mother of a child which was then enrolled among 
the Gods. 

The lustration with pure watet from an olive-branch was 
concluded, and they were about to enter the tomb, when 
the foremost fell back as a voice issued from it. " Hold !'' 
it cried. The attendants retreated as though it had 
been a voice from the dead, when Otho rashed from the 
monument. 

It was a moment of terror to the Tyrant, as his eyes 
met those of the betrayed husband. His guilt borrowed 
a deeper dye from the superstition which witnessed ill 
the retura of Otho the fulfilment of the Augur's w o rds ' 
" A stranger approaches," while the sword which glit« 
tered in his hand, denoted the purpose of revenge. 

** What dost thou heret" muttered Nero, trambUng 
at the enraged expression of Otho. 

"What dost tk«m here 7" retorted the etnuiger* 
" Methought thy bounty was a proof of favor, not the 
purchase of dishonor. Makest thou thy power that 
the pander to thy lusts 7 Tyrant, she whom I left a wift, 
lies now polluted as a muiress. Away with the hon- 
ors thou conferest in mockery on the dead, when thoa 
hast defiled their memory and name." 

" Whence bast thou thy secret?" said Nero, looking 
round in terror as he beheld the surprise of guards sub« 
side into pity. 

" The Empress," rejoined Otho, " thy wronged and 
honored queen ; she, who was too weak to avenge her own 
insult, and the perjury thou called'st to support it; she 
who overheard thy plan for her ruin, and my dishonor, 
had pity for the injured husband to speak the secret." 

" Away with him !" exclaimed Nero, in one of those 
violent transports of rage which so often sealed the doom 
of those he hated or envied. 

" The dead must first be avenged," exclumed Otho, 
rushing upon him. The blow was intercepted by the 
spear of a soldier, and the sword struck from hit hand. 
He was seized, and in prison awaited the pleasure of 
the Tyrant. 



The Empress Octavia was afterwards banithed to 
the Island of Pandataria, and beheaded by order of 
Nero. Otho was shortly aftier cw w aa d Emperorr 
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OrigiBml. 
WOMAN. 

BT ALEKKT PIKX, 
AUTHOR OP " POEMS AND FROSS SKETCHES." 

Oh, WOMAN ! Star of life's unclouded heaven ! 
I dedicate myself to thee again. 

Oh, woman, fur man's guardian-angel given, 
Thou to the heart art like the summer rain, 

Or gentle dew unto the'flower at even- 
Soother of woe— remover of all pain ! 

Beauteous and changing, liko the sunset hue ! 

I dedicate myself again to you*-* 

* 

Myself — my pen— my hand — my heart-— yea, all, 
All that I have, though all be valueless — 

Despise it not though that the gift be small. 
I pledge my worship by the floating tress, 

Tho rain of light that from thine eye doth fall, 
Soothing the heart in its dim loneliness— 

By every thing, etherial and human, 

Which goes to nmke that witching thing— a woman. ^ 

Man fell for thee, oh, woman, it is said ; 

And when I look on thee, it looks but slight, 
E'en loss of Eden. For thee, too, man hath bled. 

And sunk, unmurmuiing, in eternal night; 
For tbee he hath from fame and honor fled. 

And conrted shame, disgrace and woe but light, 
So he might bold thee, woman, to hi* hearty 
And be consoled by all thy gentUng art. 

Thou hast inspired the poet's sweetest songs. 
And he who hath not bowed before thy shrine, 

Glowed in thy love and fired to hear thy wrongs. 
Is no fit slave of poetry divine : 

To thee the warrior's scimitar belongs, 

And leaves the scabbard when the call is thine; 

And thou bast kingdoms, empires overthrown, 

By that strange magic which is all thine own. 

Thou art the soother of the sad man's dicams s 
Thou comest to him when the night is still| 

Laying thy fingers, like eiherial beams 
Of sunshine, on his brow of pain, until, 

Beneath their influence, again he deems 
That he is happy— and glad tears distil "- 

Away the sadness of his wasted soul ; 

Even when the daylight on his eyes doth roll. 

The memory of the vision still is sweet, 

And makes his sorrows more benign and calm. 

Thou to the weary traveller's aching feet 

Addest new strength, whene'er with open palm. 

Fair Fancy comes, and woman seems to greet: 
Then will he hear, unmoved, the thander-psalm^ 

And the stem wind's storm-gathering lament, 

Feeling a pleasure with iu terror blent^ 
26 



So thou hast been to me i when I haVe stood 
Upon the eternal mountains' snowy peaft, 

In upper ether's noiseless solitude, 
Where I have felt most lonely and most weak— ' 

Amid the snows which there nil seasons brood, 
Nursing the streams which far below outbreak, 
j.Then thou hast filled the troubled eye of ihemind^ 

And cheered the heart which was before so blind. 

I 

■ When I have stood my long and weary goard 
I Upon the dark, illimitable plain, 
'Neath tho eternal mountains thondet'scarred, 

While not a star peered out behind the mane 
, Of the grey clouds — then, from the world debarred/ 

Then Fancy has upon me bound her chain, 
• And I have seen again the planet eyes, 
; To gain whose love life were small sacrifice. 

' And since I've left my houseless wandering 

I And come again to live among mankind, 

I To toil and toil, and to my fetters cling, 

I Groping my grave-ward path like one heart*bljnd i 

[Sure then, oh, woman, thoa hast been the thing, 

That hath upheld my heart and braced my mind, 
; Keeping me struggling onward with the world, 
; Like a lone wave amid the breakers hurled. 

For, far amid the aisles of memory, 
I see the shrines that I did bow before, 

While standing on the brink of life's gay sea, 
And playing with its waves— the loved of yorH 

They yet have their enthralling tyranny 
Over the heart like a rich gem they wore— ^ 

The loved, the lost, the beautiful, the bright. 

The eyes of heaven, and the souls of light. 

And sooth to say, there ftre some azure eyes, 
And shapes delicious I have seen of late, 

That might tempt one the world to sacrifice, 
And dare the worst of that old wizard, Fate—* 

Orbs that would rout the precepts of the wi se ' 
So large, so lustrous, so afiectionate, 

Laughing like Venus when she hath her will, 

And melting in their own delicious thrill. 

Even while I write, there stands a-ncar a form^ 
That almost tempts me from my sober task i 

So round, so rife, so glowing and so warm, 
She seems almost for love's fond kiss to ask 9 

Poising herself upon one foot — her arm 
Shading those eyes where love delights to bask/ 

And glittering in tho sun — her hand so fair. 

Is tangled in a tress of auburn hair< 

And by her side, with modest, downward look/ 

And head aslant, like some arch fairy, is 
Another tempter. Oh, in Love's bright book 

Of deep and most delicious mysteries, 
How deeply could I read, in some still nook/ 

With thee — ^filling the moments up with bliss- 
Forget the world while circled in thy arms, 
And count it all well lost for thy sweet charms. 
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TO AN OLD FAMILY-CLOCK 



And woman it most lonely, most adored, | 

For gentleneis and sweet humility ; 
She seems most sweet, and is roost dearly stored, 

When, like a lily floating on the sea. 
Whose fragrance upon every wind is poured, 

Or like a vine, clasping the nigged tree, 
She is all fragile and all delicate — 
We best love what is most affectionate. 

But there should be within her heart a pride ; 

To flash sometimes up into the eye; 
Even as streams that do most gently glide, ' 

Will foam when rocks within the current lie. 1 

This is it which some few hath deified. 

Working on men for love and them to die ; 
And this, in time of old and quaint romance, 
Put unto rest the warrior's proven laace. 

I like to see a woman know the world— 
But she should keep her knowledge to herself— 

I like to see a pretty nose up-curled — 

It adds more zest to winning such an elf — 

I like to see a lover's hopes down hurled — 
Too many slighted lays upon the shelf 

The loveliest, until she biddeth fair 

Hereafter to lead monkeys, yon know where. 

I like to look a pretty one i' the eye, 

But hate to have her stare. I like a white 

And delicate hand, and moist too, and a sigh 
Beneath the stars of slumbering moonlight^ 

I like to see a woman arch and shy, 
But not a romp— hoydens soon learn to fight ; 

I like a ring or two, but not too many — ' 

Better than four on each hand, not have any. ^ 

• • • • • 

LoTe in a cottage is a pleasant thing. 
With honeysuckles and Venetian blinds, 

Where odorous flowers to every crevice cling. 
And round Corinthian pillars ivy winds ; 

Where all the air is full of birds that sing, 

And bees that hum, and where one always finds 

Beautiful groves, trimmed fields and hawthorn hedges, 

And silver brooks running amid grey sedges. 

Love in a log-house is another matter, 

In some deep "bottom," all an Irish bog. 

Whene'er the rain a notion takes to patter- 
Where at each step one tumbles o'er a log. 

And cattle o'er his prostrate eorpu$ clatter^— 
And every now and then is tretd by ho gs 

Or cuts a bee-tree thirteen miles from home. 

And finds no honey and but little comb. 

I like to see a pretty woman, who 

Can read and write, at least, or something more ; 
But most ferociously I hate a &/«e, 

She's such a most abominable bore. 
I like to see one to a lover true. 

But not by kissing him my face before— 
In short, I like to see a little sense. 
And if not manners, manner-like pretence. 



Woman is often like some fragrant flower. 
Fed by the night-winds with their gentle dew. 

Yielding the sun her heart at his first hour. 
But when he seems more constant and more true. 

And rains into that heart his noon-tide shower, 
Full of his wild and fiery passion-hue. 

Then doth she close again her heart so bright, 

And turn, ungrateful, from the God of Lighu 

And thus oft-times comes woman's deepest blot. 
Luring man on and then deceiving him ; 

A pretty simile of mine, is 'l not— 
Although the meaning'be a little dim? 

And now, as mariners that home are got, 

And sing the Virgin Queen their evening hymn , 

I leave you, woman ! for a passing while. 

Asking no other guerdon than a smile. > 



Original. 
TO AN OLD FAMILY-CLOCK. 

BT MRS. JANE X. LOCU. 

Thou tireless monitor, still dost thou stand. 
On the same spot where first my infant eye 

Thy glittering pendulum caught, and stealthy hand 
That notes the moments as they hurry by : 

Ay, and hast stood, counting the seasons o'er. 
While naught thy up-raised finger ever feared ; 

Till thou hast numbered up the years, three score. 
Since thy monition *' tick" was earliest heard. 

Thou'st many a scene recorded, faithful one. 
Of childhood's mirth, and joy's more chastened flow; 

And ever kept thy solemn sentry lone. 
Through birth and bridal, and funereal woe ! 

And thou hast noted bitter partings, too. 
At the dear parent-threshold, oft, with tears. 

While some who went, and uttered their adieu, 
No more returned to gladden after-years. 

And never didst thou falter in thy round, 
Save once — 'twas when the master laid him down 

In the still midnight, while the cords that bound 
Him here, asunder burst, and show'd a heavenly crown. 

Then didst thou pause and from thine office shrink. 
Still pointing to the moment when he died ; 

As suddenly endued with power to think. 
And that occasion fit'st of all beside ! 

Oft as I think of thy enamelled face. 
Scenes thou hast noted on my memory free. 

Rise thick ; again in that familiar place, 
I seem to stand, holding companionship with thee. 

Thou wast as one among the household band. 
And ** fair befall" thee, whatsoe'er thy lot ; 

Beneath the parent-roof e'er didst thou stand, 

But soon that place, like man's, may know thee not. 

But " fair befidl" thee, long familiar one, 
Hold fast the secrets thou hast ne'er revealed ; 

Servant of Time I when theu'st thine errand doB«, 
'Mottg sacred relics may thy form be sealed! 
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Oririaal. 
MY FIRST PLAY. 

BT HKITBT V. HAmRlHOTOIT. 

I HAT! many pleasant memories ; but na one of 
them more charms me than that of the manner in which 
my first play was performed. In the event itself there 
was nothing to delight— no, by my stars ! On the con- 
trary, it was the occasion of the veriest agony it has 
been my lot to endure. I wouldn't pars another two 
9ueh hourtt though 'twere to buy a world of happy days. 
Bnt memory seldom dtps her brush in virid tints. Her 
chiefest charm is in her sweet and filmy shading, and 
the blending harmony of her hues. She has no delight 
in startling asperities, and softens the sternness of re- 
ality. Therefore, though the performance of my first 
play was a cup filled with the bitterest ingredients, it is 
pleasant to contemplate it on the canvass of memory ; 
and if my fair readers will pardon the apparent egotism 
of my sketch, they may perchance, reap some small 
modicum' of enjoyment from it. 

My first play was to be performed in the year 
183— at the Tremont theatre in Boston, at the benefit 
of a young but promising actor. I had nq kind and ex- 
perienced friend at my elbow, to bint to me, what and 
where were the quicksands I might encounter; that 
managers care not one snap of their finger for a piece, 
"got up," for a benefit, unless it might be their own; 
that, as " all the world is a stage, and all iu men and 
mromen merely players," so stage-players are merely men 
»nd women, with the attributes of every-day humanity ; 
benevolent and considerate it may be, but envious, jealous 
■md selfish, as like to be ; and therefore, to be lyarily 
approached. But, perhaps, it is better for me that 1 
had not ; my lessons have been, it may be, more lasting 
and enduring, taught by harrowing experience itself. 

I have said that the memory of this experience is 
pleasant; nay — for as I sit and recall its direful features, 
and array them before me, I fisel a spasm of the very 
misery I endured, when, in diabolical nonchalance, or 
more diabolical intent, they were murdering my first 
play I Murder ! it was inhuman butchery ! There was 
I, with every letter at my tongue's end — condemned to 
sic and hear scenes mangled, or hear them not all ; find 
ideas or what I thought ideas, misunderstood ; words 
mispronounced-^seatences turned topsy turvy; eha* 
racter misrepresented ; delicate thoughts made savage, 
and savage, delicate ; plain things made " confusion worse 
confounded," and obscurities rendered doubly obscure ! 
I have belied myself to say it is a pleasant memory ! 
The drops stand on my forehead. 

I have, thank my stars, a good temper ! I forget an 
injury twenty four hours after I receive it. I bear no 
malice^-no, I bear no malice ! I speak it, advisedly, 
there dwells not the man on earth who has injured me, 
whom I do not grieve for, rather than hate ; whom I 
do not from my soul forgive; and whose hand, were it 
freely and heartily offered, I would not shake as freely 
and heartily as that of my best friend .' But I have an 
old score to settle with oeruin fellows ; a good-aatursd 



one — and now they shall have every item ! My account 
book is out and there shall be no deduction. They 
are clever fisllows, as I have discovered since — but 
they did barbarously murder my play ! 

Nor, I hope, do I forget a kindness. There were a 
few, alas, a piteous few, wbo sympathized with me-* 
yes, put their feet into my very shoes, and labored for 
me, and saved my play from utter damnation ! I hsve 
an old score to settle with them too, and it will take 
me longer to get out of their books, than to square ac- 
coanu with my delinquenu. I shall never forget them 
— never ! 

Now for it. The name of the play was Gaetano. 
Prythee, reader, make no effort to pronounce it. I^ 
truth it has no pronunciation ; for it has been torn to 
fritters. Every man on that night of nighu, accented it 
in a style peculiarly and decidedly his own— but more 

of that hereafter. The young actor, Mr. E , for 

whose benefit it was to be produced, was to sustain the 
principal character; and the rdle was completed by 

Messrs. 8 , A , ^ , Q , and L , and 

Mrs. B . 

As I have said, I had no one to warn me, that a 
manager cares not a fiddle-string for a play got up for a 
benefit; and if the captain-general be delinquent, who 
shall be at his post 7 Day after day passed, and nothing 
was done. The eventful night, Thursday, approaching ; 
it was already Tuesday, and the paru were not yet dis- 
tributed. Here's a beginning, thought I. Two days 
to commit, rehearse and prepare a tragedy I But 
I consoled myself with the thought that many who be- 
gin in confusion, come out in glorious perspicuity in the 
end. This may be a striking example of that truth. 
The play certainly was magnificently cast* The best 
actors in the company were concerned ; and one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished actresses in the coun- 
try, accepted the first female character. Such actors, 
thought I again, by way of administering a second dose 
of comfort to myself, will do well for their own sakes. 
So I feasted on dreams through Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

Thursday morning came. There had been no re- 
hearsal as yet, and this one I was assured should be a 
multnm in parvo— *a ne plus ultra of a rehearsal, leav- 
ing nothing to be desired. Thank my stars I was not 
there ! The cloven foot began to show itself even then. 
Scarcely a man knew a word. Scarce one, if one, 
seemed to have read it. They were innocent of all 
knowledge of either exiu or entrances ; and some of 
them had, however, determined, it was apparent, that 
that rehearsal should be the entrance to the final exit of 
the play. These made rank fun of everything through- 
out, and Mr. £—- ' came to me in the afternoon, with 
despair in his countenance, and the shaking palsy in his 
hand. "The piece is going to the devil," said he, ** as 
fast as the groutiness of some, and the sickness of others 
can carry it f " Thankful am I, that I was not at the 
rehearsal, and that I have a good temper ! 

The night came. I sat in the stage-box. The house 
was a good one. The fiddles scraped — ^the bell rung^ 
the fiddle* stopped— the bell rung agaiji, and up went 
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the cartain. Mr. S and Mr. L , came on. Mr. [I them. Some made the a broad— some short, some 
S had to open with two lines and a half. He only 



gave the half. Here was a beginning — and with such 
a beginning, thought T, Heaven save the ending ! Mr. 
L answered. He was perfect, and I breaihcd 

freely again. Then Mr. S ' had a set speech to re- 
peat. He didn't know a word of it. Out came some- 



I close — some pronounced the e like the Italian, some 
the English, and some the Numidian^ for any thing that 

I I could designate. That poor word ! 

Mr. E had grown utterly desperate; and in his 

j despair had forgotten all that he ever remembered of 
the last scene ; Mr. S ' , as 1 have before said, knew 



thing as near akin to the play and sense, as a hand u nothing about any of it, and the dialogue was to be 
organ is to music ; glosned over with sundry emphatic ; maintained between them ! They bungled on somehow 
gestures, and closing with a magnificent dash from the ' or^otber, and I listened in wondering misery, for it waa 
back of the stage to the front into a splendid position. | all new to me. By and by Mr. £— seized Mr. 

There he changed his tune. Ho launched out a medley ; S and strangled him. I was rejoiced to see him 

of tragedy, comedy, farce, melodrama, tragi-comedy and ^j die, although the play might die with him, for I could 
what not, but alas for me, not a word of the play. Mr. 
replied where there was nothing to reply to. 

tents and purposes, Mr. E was to go crazy, and in 



, not have sustained my feelings much longer. After he 
I bad kicked a sufficiency, and breathed his last to all in- 



his closing speech, imagine that he saw his mistress- 
fancy her dead — and all thot. Oh, if he will only do that 



Mr. S thundered out another medley, closing with 

a quotation from Richard III. Now, thought I, the 
papers will baste me for an impudent plagiarist ! I ran 

at every pore. Then Mr. L answered to nothing [\ well, thought I, for the last time, now that he has all 

again. Mr. S again muttered and strutted, and — il the game to himself, it will wind ihe matter np roundly, 

reader, that scene, which should have consumed fifteen H and drive the past from remembrance. He thrust out 
ininutes, was condensed to two and three quarters ! hist arms delightfully ; he made up precisely the right 

I wiped the perspiration from my forehead, rung the j, tragic face. Grand — grand — said I to myself. Alas — 
moisture out of my handkerchief, and spread it on the j poor fellow! every word had slipped his mind. Ex- 
raihng to dry. I felt that the play must be damned ! i haustcd with, anxiety, he had to supply the language 
The play^ we had heard scarce a word of it yet! i from his own brain, ad libitum. Creation ! out it came 

The scene changed. Mr. A came on. Mr. . —and here's a bona fide specimen— here's a sample nf 

A personated— nay, pretended to personate, the I; what I had to father. Here is the paraphrase of my 



comic character of the tragedy. It had been made to 
approximate in the original as near to a fool as possible. 



beautiful end ! It almost proved to be my end indeed. 
'* Oh, I see her ! I see her ! No, no I don't ! Yes 



and required slfict correctness rot to prove one indeed. , i do— no I don't. She's gone ligain ! Now I see her 
Oh, that Mr. A may observe Hamlet's advice, |j again! All in white! There, there she is! No she 



thought I. He laughed as he came on ; that was right, 
and I indulged hopes. He spoke^-oh, universe, how i 
he spoke i He went on with a rigmarole, so far beyond ' 
any thing 1 had ever heard in the shape of absurdity, { 
that language has no term to describe it. The word | 
nonsense will not reach within a league of it. It was a | 
character to excite a laugh— but this stuff for me to 
father! Laugh J no one laughed— no one could laugh ; , 



ain't! Yes, she is! Yes, I've got her! Yes! yes! 
yes * yes ! And to my inexpressible relief be fell back 
and died i 

They gave me three cheers — through pity, thought I ! 



Original. 
MONODY ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 



and as for me, I could n^t have smiled, had the announce- 1 — 

ment been made to me at the moment, that I had re- '! S«vkst fiowers droop, and weep their dew-drop tears, 

ceived a legacy of a million of dollars 1 j And niournful waves the tall grass blade, 

Finally, to my inexpressible satisfaction, ha went off. ; O'er thy lone grave; whilst too, the mandrake 
Oh, reader, I will not particularize throughout that lu head— its death^forboding head, 
shocking barbarity. Mr. E 's best speeches were cut 
out, because he had no cues. Mr. S ' continued his 
transplantations ftom tragedy, comedy, etc. I listened 
in vain for scenes which / knew to be in the play, and I 
listened, too, in inexplicable agony to more that I knew 
were noi in the play. Some things were said and some 
actions committed, under cover of my paternity that 
sight, which, not to be profane, I did not recognize to 
be like any thing in the heavens or the earth or the 
waters, and every now and then ray ears were greeted 
with a quotation, thundered forth so that every soul in 
the house could hear it with especial ease. And then 
the changes that were rung on the word, Gaetano, when* 
ever it was uttered. Some placed the accent on the 
^rst syllable, some on the second, some on the third 
Md som« made four of it, prith an acoent op aaoh of 



The vagrant swallow builds his clay-mixt nest. 

Upon thy dreary silent tomb; 
And there the moody owl seeks cheerless rest, 

And shrieks his notes amid night's gloom. 

How sorrowful the wijid that o'er thee sighs ! 

The fleei, the sad complaining gale, 
How sweeps it murmuring by ! how feebly dies, 

lu passing, melancholy wail ! 

Thy spirit flower, the jcumb'rous hours now pass. 
With Mem'ry*s joys, which knew no dread, 

And mark'd thy bud and bloom ; yet now alas I 
They speak thee dead*— they speak the« dead. 

a. r. G. 
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Orif inftl. 
THE NORMAN'S VENGEANCE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE BROTHERS,'* " CROMWELL," ETC. 

"Ood RDd food MgeUflffbt on WiUiuik'* aide. 

And Harold fall in height of all hia pride.'*— srakspeare. 

Edward, the confessor, was dead ; and dying, had be- 
queathed the crown of merry England to Harold, son of 
Godwin, destined, alas .' to be the last ptince of the 
Saxon race, who should possess the throne of the fair 
Island. The oath which he had sworn to William, 
Duke of Normandy, engoging to assist him in obtaining 
that same realm, which had now fallen to himself, alike 
by testament of the late King, and by election of the 
people, dwelt not in the new Monarch's bosom ! Sel- 
fishness and ambition, aided, perhaps, and strengthened 
by the suggestions of a sincere patriotism, that whis- 
pered to his soul the baseness of surrendering his coun- 
trymen, their lives, their liberties, their fortunes, and 
his loved native land into the stern hands of a foreign 
ruler, determined him 'to brave the worst, rather than 
keep the oath, which, with its wonted sophistry, self- 
interest was ready to represent involuntary and of no 
avail. Not long, however, was he allowed to flatter 
himself with hopes that the tempest, excited by his own 
m'eak duplicity, might possibly blow over. The storm- 
clouds were already charged with thunder destined to 
burst almost at once on his devoted head. The cry of 
warfare had gone forth through- Christendom ; the pope 
had launched the dreadful bolt of interdict and excom- 
munication against the perjured Saxon, and all who 
•hould adhere to him in his extremity ; nay more, had 
actually granted to the Norman Duke, by virtue of his 
holy office as God's vicegerent and dispenser of all dig- 
nities on earth, the sovereignty of the disputed islands. 
In token of bis perfect approbation of the justice of his 
cause, the Roman pontiff had sent, moreover, to the 
Duke, a ring of gold, containing an inestimable relic, a 
lock of hair from the thrice-mitred temples of St. Peter, 
the first Roman bishop; a consecrated banner blest by 
himself-— the same which had been reared, in token of 
the greatness and supremacy of holy church, by those 
bold Normans, Raoul and William of Montreuil, above 
the captured battlements of every tower and castle 
through the bright kingdom of Campania. Thus doubly 
armed, once by the justice of his cause, and yet more 
strongly by the' sanction of the church, the bold Duke 
hesitated not to strive by force of arms to gain that 
rich inheritance, which he had hoped to win by the 
more easy agency of guile and of persuasion. 

A herald, sent with a most noble train, bore William*s 
terms to the new Monarch. " William, the Duke of 
Normandy," he saia, boldly, but with all reverence due 
to his birth and present station, " calls to your memory 
the oath, which you swore lo him by your hand and by 
your mouth, on good and holy relics !" 

" True it is," answered Harold, '* that I did so swear; 
but under force I did so, not by free will of mine ! 
Moreover, I did promise that which 'twas not mine to 
grant. My Royalty belongs not to myself, but to my 
people> io trust of whom I bold it, I may not yield it 



but at their demand ; let them but second William, and 
instantly the crown he seeks for, shall be bis ! Far- 
ther, without my people's leave, I may not wed a woman 
of a stranger race. My sister, whom he would have 
espoused unto the noblest of his barons— she hath been 
dead a year. Will he, that I should send her corpse 7" 

A little month elapsed, and during that brief inter- 
val, Harold neglected nothing that might preserve The 
crown he had determined never, except with life, to 
yield to his fierce rival. A powerful fleet was instantly 
appointed to cruise upon the Downs, and intercept the 
I French invaders ; a mighty army was collected on the 
I coast, and each and all the Saxon landholders, no- 
I bles, and thanes, and franklins, bound themselves by 
strong oaths " never to entertain or truce^ or treaty, - 
with the detested Normans, but to die freemen, or free- 
men to conquer." 

A second time the herald came in peace, demanding^ 
in tones fair and moderate, that Harold, if be might not 
keep eUl the conditions of his oath, would fulfil part, at 
least, and wed Adela, his betrothed bride already, the 
daughter of the puissant Duke, who, thereupon, would 
yield to him, as ^ing his daughter's dower, all right 
and title to the crown, which he now claimed as his bj 
heritage. 

Harold again returned a brief and stern refusal : re* 
solved, that as he would not yield the whole, he would 
not, by conceding part, risk the alienation of the love— 
which he possessed in an extraordinary degree—of the 
whole English people. Then burst the storm at once. 
From every part of Europe, where the victorious ban- 
ners of the Normans were spread to the wind of beavep,. 
adventurer^ flocked to the consecrated standard , of 
their kinsman. « 

Four hundred vessels of the largest class, and more 
than twice that number of the transports of the day, 
were speedily assembled in the Frith of Dive, a strean» 
which falls into the sea between the Seine and Orne. 
There, for a month or better, by contrary winds and 
furious storms, they were detained inoctive. At length, 
a southern breeze rose suddenly, and by its aid they 
made ^e harbor of Saint Valery ; but there, again, they 
were detained by times more stormy than before; and, 
superstitious as all men of that period were, the soldier* 
soon began to tremble and to murmur ; strange tales of 
dreams, and prodigies were circulated, and the spirit of 
that vast host, of late so confidentand proud,sank hourly. 
At length, whether at the instigation of their own fanati- 
cal belief, or as a last resource, or hoping to distract the 
minds of men from gloomier considerations, the Nor- 
man chiefs appointed a procession round the harbor of 
Saint Valei7; bearing the holiest relics, and among 
them, the bones of the good Saint himself, the patron 
and noroenclator of the town; and ere the prayers 
;■ were ended, Io ! the wind shifted once again, and now 
' blew steadily and fair, swelling the canvass with pro* 
i pitions breath, and driving out each vane and streamer 
at full length, toward thoir destined port. 

The same storm, which had held William on his Nor- 
I man coast, windbound and motionless, which he had 
cursed as unpropitious and disastrous, fifty timea 
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every day, for the last month, had been, in trath— to 
little is the foresight, and so i|^orant the wisdom even 
of the most sagacious among mortals — had been, in 
truth, the agent by which his future conquest was to be 
effected. Those gales which pent the Norman gallies 
in their harbors, had forced the English fleet, shattered 
and storm-tost, to put in for victuals and repairs, leaving 
the seas unguarded to the approach of the invaders. 
Nor Was this all ! Those self-same gales had wafted 
from the Northward another fleet of foeroen, the Nor- 
wegian host of the bold sea-king, Harold Hardrada, 
and .the treacherous Tosti, the rebel brother of the Sax- 
on monarch. Debarking in the Humber, they had laid 
waste the fertile borders of Northumberland and York- 
shire ; had vanquished, in a pitched battle, Morcar and 
Edwin, and the youthful Waltheof — who had made 
head against them with their sudden levies, raised from 
the neighboring countries — had driven them into the 
walls of York, and there were now besieging them with 
little hope of rescue or relief. Meanwhile, the King, 
who had, for months, been lying in the Southern por- 
tion of the realm, in Essex-, Kent, or Sussex, awaiting, 
at the head of ihe best warriors of bis kingdom, the ai> 
rival of his- most inveterate foeman— summoned by news 
of this irruption, unexpected, yet, as it seemed most 
formidable, into his Northern provinces, lulled into tem- 
porary carelessness by the long tarrying of his Norman 
enemy ; and hoping, as it indeed seemed probable, that 
the prevailing wind would not change so abruptly, but 
that he might, by using some extraordinary diligence 
and speed, attack and overpower the besieging force at 
York, and yet return to Dover in time to oppose, with 
the united force of his whole nation, the disembarkation 
of the Duke — had left his post and travelled with all 
■peed toward York, leading the bravest and best disci- 
plined of his Army against the fierce Norwegians, while 
the shores of Sussex remained comparatively naked 
and defenceless. A bloody and decisive battle, fought 
at the bridge of Staneford, over the River Derwent, re- 
warded his activity and valor— a battle in which he dis- 
played no less his generalship and valor, than tbe kind 
generosity and mercy of bis nature. Riding, himself, 
in person, up to the hostile lines, before the first en- 
counter, sheathed in the complete armor of the^ Norman 
chivalry — which, since his visit to the continent, he had 
adopted — " Where," he cried, in hi sloudest tones, " is 
Tosti, son of Godwin t" 

"Here stands he," answered the rebel, from the 
centre of the Norwegian phalanx, which, with lowered 
■pears, awaited the attack. 

"Thy brother," replied Harold, concealed by the 
frontlet of his barred helmet from all recognition, " sends 
thee his greeting — offers thee peace, and friendship, 
and all thine anbient honors." 

" Good words !" cried Tosti, "mighty good, and wide- 
ly different from the insults he bestowed on me last 
year \ But if I should accept the offer, what will he 
grant to Harold, son of Sigurd 7" 

" Seven feet of English earth," replied the King, " or, 
since he be gigantic in his stature, he shall have some- 
what more !" 



" Let Harold, then, address himself to battle," an- 
swered Tosti. " None but a liar ever ahaU declare 
that Tosti, son of Godwin, has p^yed a traitor's part 
to Harold, son of Sigurd .'" 

There was no more of parley. With a shock, that 
was heard for leagues, the hosts encountered ; and in 
the very first encounter, pierced by an arrow in the 
throat, Hardrada fell, and to his place succeeded thai 
false brother and rebellious subject, Tosti, the Saxon. 
Again the generous Harold offered him peace and libe- 
ral conditions ! again his offers were insultingly rejected I 
and once again, with a more deadly fury than before, 
the armies met, and, this time, fought it out, till not a 
leader or a chief of the Norwegian host was left alive, 
save Olaf, Harold's son, and the prince bishop of the 
Orkneys — Tosti, himself, having at length obtained the 
fate he merited so richly. A third time peace and amity 
were offered, and now they were accepted ; and swear- 
ing friendship to the English King for ever, the Norse- 
men left the fatal land, whereon yet weltered in their 
gore their King, the noblest of their chiefs, and twice 
five thousand of the bravest men of their brave nation. 
But glorious as that day was justly deemed— and 
widely as it was song and celebrated by the Saxon 
bards— 'perfect as was the safety which it wrought to 
all the Northern counties— and freely as it suffered 
Harold to turn his undivided force against whatever foe 
might dare set hostile foot on English soil invio- 
late-^still was that day decisive of his fatal— deci- 
sive 'of the victory of William, ^whose banners were 
already floating over the narrow seas in proud antici- 
pation of thdir coming triumph ! 

It wa« a bright and beauteous morning in September, 
when the great fleet of William put to sea, the gaUey of 
the grand Duke leading. She was a tall ship, of the 
largest tonnage then in use, well manned, and gallantly 
equipped ; from the main-topmast streamed the conse- 
crated banner of the Pope, and from her peak, a broad 
flag with a blood-red cross. Her sails were, not as 
now, of plain white canvass, but gorgeously adorned 
with various colors, and blazoned with the rade incipt- 
ent Heraldry, which, though not then a science, was 
growing gradually into esteem and use. In several 
places might be seen depicted the three ^ions, which 
were even then the arms of Normandy; and on her 
prow was carved, with the best skill of the French 
artist, a young child with a bended bow, and a shaft 
quivering on the string. Fair blew the breese, and free 
the gallant ship careered before it— before the self-same 
wind which at the self-same moment "was tossing on its 
joyous pinions the victorious banners' of the Saxon King. 
Fair blew the breeze, and fast the ship of William sped 
through the curling billows — so fast that, ere the sun 
set in the sea, the fleet was hull down in the offing, 
though staggering along under all press of sail. Night 
sank upon the sea; and faster flew the Duke ; and at 
the morning broke, the chalky cliffs of Albion were in 
full view, at two or three leagues, distance. William, 
who had slept all that night as soundly and as calmly 
as a child, stood on the deck ere it w*as light enough %o 
see the larget t ol^eot on the ie% one mile away. Hie 
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6nt glance was toward the promiud Ii^d, ho wai to ! 
■wifUy nearing ; his second, toward the offing, where 
he hoped to see his gallant followers. Brighter and 
brighter grew the morning, but not a speck was visible 
upon the clear horizon. " If p to the topmast, mariners," 
cried the bold Duke ; " op to the topmast-head ! And 
now what see yet" he continued, as they sprang op in 
rapid emulation to that giddy height. 

'' Nought," cried the first— *' nought but the sea and 
sky .'" 

"Anchor, then~«nchort presently; we will await 
their coming, and in the meanwhile. Sir Seneschal, serve 
us a breakfast of your best, and see there be no lack of 
wines, the strongest and the noblest !" and, on the in- 
stant, the heavy plunge was heard of the huge anchor 
in the deep ; the sails were furled ; and like a living 
creatore endowed with intellect, and moving by volition, 
the gallant ship swung round, awaiting the arrival of 
her consorts. 

The feast was spread, and, from the high Duke on the 
poop to the most homble mariner upon the forecastle, 
the red iwiee flowed for all in generous profusion. Again 
a lookost was sent up, and now he cried, "T see far, 
far, to seaward, the topsails of four vessels." A little 
pause consumed in revelry and feasting, and once again 
the ship-boy climbed the mast. "I see," he said, the 
third tame, " a forest on the deep, of masts and sails !" 
"<3od aid! God aid!" replied the armed crew — 
" God aid !" and, with the word, again they weighed 
the anchor, and, ere three hours had passed, the whole 
of that huge armament rode at their moorings off the 
beach at Pevensey. 

There was no sign of opposition or resistance ; and 
oa the third day after Harold's victory at Staneford, 
the Norman host set foot on English soil. The archers 
were the first to disembark-— armed with the six-foot 
bows, and cloth-yard shafu, theUf for the first time, 
seen in England, soon destined to become the national 
weapon of iu stout yeomanry. Their faces closely shorn, 
and short-cut hair, their light and succinct garments, 
were seen by the affrighted peasantry, who looked upon 
iheir landing from a distance, with equal terror and as- 
tonishment. Next came the men-at-arms, sheathed in 
their glittering hanberks and bright hose of mail, with 
conical steel helmets on their heads, long lances in their 
hands, and huge two-handed swords transversely girt 
across their persons. After them landed the pioneers, 
the laborers, and carpenters, who made the complement 
of that immense array, bearing with them, piece after 
t>ieoe, three fortresses of timber, arranged before-hand, 
and prepared to be erected on the instant, wherever 
they should come to land. Last of the mighty host, 
Dnke William lea his galley, and the long lines fell into 
orderiy and beautiful array, as he was rowed to land. 
In leaping to that wished-for shore, the Norman's right 
foot struck the gunwale of the shallop, and he fell head- 
long on the sand, face downward. Instantly, through 
the whole array, a deep and shuddering murmur rose 
" God guard us— 'Us a sign of evil !" 

But ere the sounds had passed away, he had sprung 
to his feet. " What is it that you fear 7" ha shoutfld, 



in clear and joyous tones. ** Or what dismays you t 
Lo ! I have seised this earth in both mine hands, and, 
by the splendor of our God, 'tis yours !" 

Loud was the cheer of gratulation which pealed sea- 
ward far, and far into the bosom of the invaded land, 
at that most brilliant and successful repartee— and with 
alacrity and glee — confident of success, and high in dar- 
ing courage — the Norman host marched, unopposed, in 
regular and terrible array, toward Hastings. Here on 
the well-known heights, to this day known by the com- 
memorative name of Battle, the wooden fortresses were 
speedily erected; trenches were dug; and William's 
army sat down for the night upon the land, which wm 
thenceforth to be their heritage — thenceforth for ever- 
more. 

The news reached Harold as he lay at York, wounded 
and resting from his labors, and on the instant, with 
his victorious army, he set forth, publishing, as he 
marched along, his proclamation to all the chiefs of 
provinces and shires, to arm their followers, and meet 
him with all speed at London. The Western levies 
came without delay; those from the North, owing to 
distance, were some time behind ; and yet, could 
Harold have been brought by any means to moderate his 
fierce and desperate impatience, he would, ere four days 
had elapsed,have found himself, at least, in the command 
of twice two hundred men. But irritated to the utmost 
by the sufferings of his countrymen, whose lands were 
pitilessly ravaged, whose tenemenu were burned for 
miles around the Norman camp, whose wives and daugh- 
ters were subjected to every species of insult and indig- 
nity, the Saxon King pressed onward. And though his 
forces did not amount to one fourth part of the great 
Duke's array, still, he resolved to encounter them, pre- 
cipitate and furious as a madman. 

On the eighteenth day after the defeat of Tosti and 
Hardiada, the Saxon army was encamped over against 
the fortified position of the invaders. On that same 
day, a monk, Sir Hugues Maigrot,came to find Harold, 
with proposals from the foe, offering him peace on one 
of three conditions — either that he should* jrield the 
kingdom presently— or leave it to the arbitration of the 
Pope— or, finally, decide the matter by appeal to God 
in single combat. 

Toeachandall of these proposals, the Saxon answered 
bluntly in the negative. ** I will not yield my kingdom ! 
I will not leave it to the Pope ! I will not meet the 
Duke in single combat !" 

Again the monk returned. " I come again," he said, 
" from William. 'Tell Harold,' said the Duke, 'if he 
will hold him to his ancient compact, I yield him all the 
lands beyond th6 Humber ; I give his brother Gurth all 
the demesnes his father, Godwin, held. If he refuse 
these my last proffers, tell him before his people, he is 
a perjured liar, accuVsed of the Pope, and excommuni- 
cated. — He, and all those that hold to him !' " 

But no effect had the bold words of William on the 
stem spiriu of the English. '* Battle," they cried — " no 
peace with Normans. Battle— immediate Battle!" 
and with that answer, did the priest return to hit em- 
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ployer; and either boat prepared for the appeal to that 
great arbiter — the sword ! 

Fairly the morning broke, which waa to look upon 
the slaughter of so many thousands — broad and bright 
rose the sun, before whose setting one of those two 
magnificent and galJant armies must necessarily be in- 
volved in utter ruin. As the first rays were visible 
upon the eastern sky, Odo, the bishop of Bayeux, 
William's maternal brother, performed high mass be- 
fore the marshalled troops, wearing his cope and rochet 
over his iron harness. The holy rites performed, he 
leaped upon his snow-white charger, and with his trun- 
cheon in his hand, arrayed the cavalry, which he com- 
manded. It was a glorious spectacle — that mighty host 
arrayed in three long columns of attack, marching with 
slow and orderly precision against the palisaded trenxihes 
of the Saxons. The men-at-arms of the great Counts of 
Boulogne and Ponthieu, composed the first — the second 
being formed by the auxiliar bands of Brittanny, Poitou 
and Maine — and in the third— commanded by the Duke 
in person, mounted on a superb Andalusian charger, 
wearing about hi6 neck the reliquary on which his rival 
had sworn falsely ; and accompanied by a young noble, 
Tunstao the White, bearing the banner of the Pope — 
were marshalled all the flower and strength of Norman- 
dy. Scattered along the front of the advance, were 
multitudes of archers, lightly equipped in quilted jer- 
kins, with long yew bows, and arrows of an ell in length, 
mingled with cross-bow men with arbalasts of steel and 
square, steel-headed, quarrels. Steadily they advanced, 
and in good order ; while, in their entrenched camp, 
guarded by palisades of oak, morticed together in a 
long line a( ponderous trcUice-work, the Englishmen 
awaited their approach — drawn up around their stan- 
dard, which blazoned with the White Dragon — long 
W>th the ensign and the war-cry of their race — was 
planted firmly in the earth, surrounded by the dense 
ranks of heavy infantry which formed the strength of 
their array. Just as the charge began, William rode 
out before the lines ; and thus addressed his soldiery : 

** Turn your hearts wholly to the combat ! set all 
upon the die, either to fall or conquer ! For if we gain, 
we shall be rich and glorious.' That which I gain, shall 
be your gain ; that which I conquer, yours! If I shall 
win this land, ye shall possess it! Know, too, and 
well remember this, that not to claim my right, have I 
come only — ^but to revenge J Aye ! to revenge our gen- 
tle nation, on all the felonies, the perjuries, the trea- 
sons of the English ! The English, who, in profound 
peace, upon Saint Brice*s eve, ruthlessly slew the un- 
armed and defenseless Danes — who decimated the bold 
followers of Alfred, my kinsman, and your countryman, 
and slew himself by shameless treachery ! On, then, 
with God's aid ! Normans 1 On ! for revenge and vic- 
tory!" 

Then out dashed from the lines the boldest of his 
Vavasours, the Norman Taillofer, singing aloud the fa- 
mous song, well known through every province of proud 
France— the song of Charlemagne and Rollo ! tdssing 
aloft the while his long two-handed war-sword, and 
catching it adroitly as it fell ; while at each dose of that 



proud spirit-stirring chaunt, each warrior of that vast 
array thundered the burthen of the song — " God aid • 
God aid !'' Then like a storm of hail, close, deadly and 
incessant, went forth the volleyed showers from arba- 
lest and long-bow ; while infantry and horse charged in 
unbroken order against the gates and angles of the fort. 
But with a cool and stubborn hardihood the Saxon in- 
fantry stood firm. Protected by the massive palisadds, 
from the appalling volleys of the archery, they hurled 
iheir short and heavy javelins with certain aim and 
deadly execution over their stent defences ; while their 
huge axes, wherever they came hand to hand, shivered 
the Norman spears like reeds, and cleft the heaviest 
mail, even at a single blow ! Long, and with all the 
hot, enthusiastic valor of her race, did the assaiianta 
crowd around the ramparts ; but it was all in vain, they 
conld not scale them in the face of that indomitable in- 
fantry; they could not force one timber from iu place; 
and they at length recoiled, weary and half-subdued, 
toward the reserve of William ! After a short cessa- 
tion, again the archery advanced, but by the orders of 
the Duke their volleys were no longer sent point blank, 
but shot at a great elevation, so that they fell in a thick 
galling shower, striking the heads and wounding the 
unguarded faces of the bold defenders. Hai'old himself, 
who fought on foot beside his standard, lost his right 
eye at the first flight, but not for that did he desert his 
post, or play less valiantly the part of a determiped 
soldier and wise leader. Again with thet tremendous 
shout of '* Notre dame, God aid ! God aid !" which had, 
in every realm of Europe, sounded the harbinger ef vie 
tory, the horse and foot rushed on to the attack ; while 
from their rear that heavy and incessant sleet of bolt and 
shaft and bullet, fell fast and frequent into the dense 
ranks of the still undaunted English. At no point did 
they force their way, however; even when fighting at 
this desperate advantage! At no point did a single 
Norman penetrate a gate, or overtop a palisade } while 
at one entrance so complete was the repulse of the at- 
tacking squadrons, that they recoiled, hard pressed by 
the defenders, to a ravine at some considerable distance 
from the trenches, deep, dangerous, and filled with un- 
derwood and brambles; these, as they fell back in con- 
fusion, their horses stumbling and unable to recover, 
were overthrown, and slain pell-mell, and half de- 
feated. One charge of cavalry, one shock of barbed 
horse would have ensured the total rout of the invadera 
— ^but wo ! for England on that day— cavalry she hnd 
none, nor barbed horse, to complete gloriously the work 
her sturdy footmen had commenced so gallantly, ^till, 
great was the disorder-— great was the disarray 'and peril 
of the foreign soldiery. Theory went through the host* 
that the great Duke was alain ! and, though be flung him- 
self amid the flyers, with his head bare that they might 
recognize his features, threatening, pursing, striking at 
friend and foe with undiscriminating violence— it wan 
well nigh an hour before he could restore the eemblance 
of any discipline or order. This, onee accomplished, he 
advanced again ; and yet a third time, though be ex- 
erted every nerve, was he repulsed at every point ia ter- 
rible disorder, and with tremendous loas. Evening wae 
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fact approaching, snci well did William know, that if 
the following moroing should find Ufa Saxons firm in 
tAeir unforced enlr^nchmenu, his hope* were vain and 
hopeless! The country, far and near, was rousing 
to the Saxon war-cfy ; and to the Normans, not to cou- 
qoer, was to be conquered utterly \ and to be conquered 
was to perish one and all ! Valor or open force, it was 
tdo evident, could effect nothing against men as valiant 
and as strong, posted with more advantage. Guile was 
bis last resource — and guile, as usual, prevailed ! A 
thousand of his cavaliers advanced, ais though aboitft to 
charge the trenches at full speed, with lances lowered, 
and with their wonted ensenzie, " God aid !" Btft as 
they neared the palisades, by preconcerted Stratagem, 
as if they hsid lost heart, they suddenly drew bridle, all 
as n, single man, and fled, as it appeared, in irretrievable 
dischrder back ! back ! to the main body ! Meanwhile, 
throughout the lines, the banners were waved to and 
fro disorderly, and the ranks shifted, and spears rose 
and fell, and all betokened their complete disorganisa- 
tion ! The sight was too much even for the cool hardi- 
hood of Saxon courage;, with one tremendous shout they 
rushed from their entrenchments — which, had they held 
to them, not forty fold the force of William could have 
successfully assailed— ^and wielding with both bands 
their bills and axes, pIiTnged headlong inr porsuit. That 
instant all was over ! For, at a moment's notice, at a 
concerted signal of a single trumpet, the very men they 
deemed defeated wheeled into line, and whh their speaCrs 
projecting ten feet, at the least, before their chaf ger's 
poitrels, their long plumes floating backward in the 
current caused by their own quick motion, the chivalry 
of France bore down on their pursuers, breathless, 
confused and struggling. It was a n^assaCcre, but not a 
rout ; for not a man turned oti his heel, or even thought to 
fly ; but back to back, hi desperate groups, they fought 
atler their ranks were broken, hewing with their shoM 
weapons at the mail-clad lancers who securely speared 
them from the backs of their barbed horses— ^asking 
not, nor receiving quarter — true sons of England to the 
last, annifarlated, but not conquefed f Night felt, and 
Gurth, and Leofwyn,jand Harold, lay dead tfroCind their 
standard— -pierced with innumerable wounds, gor^, and 
not to' be discerned, so were their featuies stnd their 
fornu defaced and mangled, by friend or foeman. Yet 
still, when all was lost, without array, dt order, stan- 
dafds, or chiefs, or hopes, the Englishmen fought on— 
till total darkness sank down on the field of slaughter, 
and mter inability to slay caused a brief pause in the 
unsparing hsv<x$ ! Sdch was thie vengeance of the 
Norman .' if . 
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Within the brain's most secret oeUs/ 
A certain lord chief-justice dwells, 
Of sov'raign power, whom one and all. 
With commoB voioe, we Reason caH.* 
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CHAPTXR XI. 

Tak ride hotne with her father, (hat dreadfcd night; 
was to IsabeUe a season of overpowering agony. Her 
father had been almost forced into the carriage she had 
afterwards entered. He would not speak a word ; and 
she dared not. Now and then, the glare of a street-' 
lamp, or the stronger brilliancy from the illuminated 
aparimenu whete pleasure Was still holding its reigns- 
shone through the carriage Windows, and enabled her 
to discern that his brow was gloomily knit, and his face' 
of ashy paleness? but when the rolling vehicle removed 
them from the light, his broken and fearfully andibto 
breathing wm the only token of kis existence. Isabelle's 
reflections upob the painfulnestf of her situation, created 
by her father'^ discovery of her intercourse with Howaid 
— for the little he had n6w gathered, would, with cer-' 
tainty, excite him to question farther^— and the cotts»-' 
quent deprivation of ,that delfghtfol and dearly prised 
confidence which he had thus far extended to her, with 
the more harrowing thought that his fond and trusting 
affection had been wounded to the quick, were enough 
to inspire her with the bitterest sensations, setting asidei 
the necessity she was now under, of witnessing the 
miseiy she was conscious of having been the means of 
inflicting. The two sources of pain exerting a combined 
action, were more than she could bear — tender, sensi- 
tive^ trutb-loving as she was ; and although the whole 
distance was scarce half a mile— occupying in its pas- 
sage but a few minutes, each moment seemed an hour. 
She thought herself to be stifling as she rode; but 
though faint, and gasping with emotion, she had enough 
of resolution to drop the window. Were they not there T 
No, it was but Golden Square; half way. The fresh 
breeze blew across her face, but it did not relieve her ; 
for that anguished father was still beside her. At 
length the carriage stopped before the door of their 
home. Her father slowly and silently descended, and 
ofiered his hand to assist her; It ws« cold and trenk- 
bling, and its (ouch went to her heart, and Caused her 
involuntarily to glance at his fate. lu expressiont 
forced from her a scream of mingled terror and agony,* 
and she fell forward, senseless, into his arms. In the 
same ipeechlfrss silence,- he raised her/ and lk>re her td 
her room. 

She had been really iH previous t6 this last fatii 
event ; for her consuming love for Howard, burned i6 
have free license} and as the caged bird freu itself 
against the bars of its priton, that love in the confine- 
ment of its impediments, wasted away her strength. 
It hsid lain,- too, like a load at her heart, the conscious- 
ness that she was deceiring her father's lovA/ in the 
conoealment of her relations to another ; and the present 
shock, operating upon her weakness of bedy, aUd men- 
tal anxiety and pain, induced a waadertog of hir senses,' 
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from which she was not relieTed for many days. When 
she recoTored her reason, after a tardy slumber, the 
first object which met her eyes, was her father, pacing 
her chamber with folded arms, bis wan look betraying 
the conflict that had been raging within him. The past, 
the dreadful past, boding so fearfully of the future, rose 
iiefore her in that first moment of thought, and with an 
impulse to throw herself at her father's feet, she exten- 
ded her fair and delicate arms from the bed, with a feeble 
ory, in her prostration, like the moaning call of an infant. 
The Count started at the sound, and advanced on tip- 
toe to the bed. The eye on which he gazed, and which 
timidly and tearfully returned his glance, betokened, in 
its collected and subdued expression, the return of sense. 
'' Thank Heaven,*' he said, in an earnest whisper — 
while, at the same time, a smile of encouragement 
began to wreath his face, and he inclined forward, as 
thoQgh he would stoop and kiss his daughter. But the 
deep and vital love that had made him the lonely 
watcher by her couch while danger menaced her, had 
rendered his hand quick and ready to perform the offi- 
ces demanded by her state ; had sharpened his ear to 
catch the smallest sound that came from her, though it 
were but the rustling of the bed<Hslothes as she feverishly 
tamed ; and had made his heart weep at the incoherent 
exclamations, not wiTd— for Isabelle coukl do nothing 
wild, even in the deprivation of her sweet sense— but 
tad and saddening ; was dammed in its current by the 
remembrance of the past, now that Isabelle was herself 
again, and flowed back upon itself. He arrested the 
gesture while yet half executed ; the incipient smile 
gave pl^e to iu lowering antagonist, and turning away 
without a word or further sign, he beckoned an attendant 
from an inner apartment, and left the room. 

The mind diseased, quarrels with the prescriptions 
of the physician, and makes slow the body's recovery. 
Isabelle gained in strength by almost imperceptible 
direct for some time, during which, her father never 
greeted her with his 'presence. She discovered, how- 
ever, by questioning her maid, that he regularly inquired 
for her with solicitude, and she remembered his look and 
notion at her bedside, and felt that though clouded, bis 
love was not extinct. But when she cast her thought 
towards her lover, so chilling, so black and hopeless 
was the prospect, that she was glad to turn away from 
it, and strive to bury it in forgetfulness. But bm often, 
it rose again before her, more dark, more desperate 
than before. She heard nothing from Howard. His 
quarrel with her father, which, public as it wm, she 
knew must be the theme of conversation abroad, and, of 
course, was known to the servanu, was a sufficient 
excuse for her to question respecting him, without exci- 
ting peculiar suspicions. But she could gain nothing 
definite. She was informed that he was yet in London. 
This was the limit of the information elicited. A new 
sorrow was now to be added to her catalogue of griefs. 

It will be remembered that when Estelle made her 
deb(it in London society, at Lady Lander's ball, her 
coasin Isabelle acted partially as her chaperon for 
the evening, and was not separated from her until its 
close. She was deeply interested by Esielle's bright 



and joyous beauty, and her artless andcbildilh vivacity. 
The friendship then begun, had become more strongly 
cemented by frequent intercourse thereafier, especially, 
until both Estelle and Isabelle began, at almost the 
same period, to feel interested in Howard. Then their 
communion slackened, and finally, as their loves pro- 
gressed, ceased altogether in so far as its confidence 
was involved, although their relationship brought them 
! still often together. But during Isabelle's illness, 
Estelle had made frequent applications for admittance 
to her, without efiect, so long as her alienation of mind 
and subsequent weakness rendered it unsafe for her to 
be visited by any save her necessary attendants. But 
when she was able to sit up for two or three hours every 
day, Estelle was gratified when she called, with the 
answer, that her coming should be announced to her 
cousin, and if she should be inclined to see her, thero 
would be no objection made. Of course, Isabelle leaped 
in heart to greet her; and the cousins were soon together; 
Estelle, with that half instinctive half thoughtful reserve 
and caution inspired by a sick room, subduing her 
ardent and characteristic manner, as she returned 
Isabelle's fond kiss and welcome, and sat down by her 
side. 

" Come, Estelle," said Isabelle, '* remove your bonnet. 
I shall not spare you for an hour, at Least. I am weak, 
sweetest, therefore cannot say much ; but I am wholly 
ignorant of what has been in progress in the gay world 
these three weeks, and you shall be my gasette. I 
know you m)ist have news. But first of aunt and year 
sisters?" 

** Are all well, Isabelle. But, indeed, I shall be a 
poor garette. Like yourself, I have had little to do, of 
late, with the gay world." 

Estelle's voice faltered as she progressed hesitatingly 
with this short reply, and Isabelle, whohadbeendeceived 
by the flush on her cheek occasioned by her walk, 
assuming the hue of health, now noticed that the lustre 
was gone, and paleness had usurped its vacated throne; 
while, at the same time, the look of her sweet cousin 
beamed not with the airy serenity that had been so 
attractive a passport to her affection. 

'* Estelle, my dear Estelle, you have been ill, too. 
That careworn look and hollow eye, should be stran- 
gers to my cousin. You have been ill 7" 

Estelle hung her head — from which she had thrown 
back her bonnet— at Isabelle's question, and she played 
a moment with her glove, in evident embarrassment. 
Then the silence t)iat succeeded, indicating Isabelle's 
pause for a reply, the more overthrew her self-posses- 
sion — poor girl, she had never much, at best—- and the 
blood stole up over her neck and face and forehead, 
enrobing all in its crimson mantle, while her frame 
shook violently, until she betrayed the unsustainable 
climax of her emotion by turning away from her cousin, 
springing to the window, and burying her face in the 
curtains, convulsive sobs meanwhile breaking from her, 
that grew stronger and stronger, and more and more 
frequent, until they gave place to uncontrollable weep- 
ing. Isabelle's nature made her keenly alive to the 
impulses of sympathy ; and her present state laid her 
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tender heart the more open to comniMnttoo. Deepile 
her weakness, she followed Ettelle, aad silently twining 
one arm abont her neck, she lifted with the other the 
long riagleu that hung luxuriantly down, and kissed 
her cheek. What so opens the suffering heart as hea- 
ven-bom sympathy-blessed— -blessed tie ! Isabelle's 
action operated upon Estelle with electric effect. She 
raised her head, checked her tears, and turned fondly 
to her, pressing her in turn to her bosom, and thus 
embracing, the two slowly returned to the seats they 
had quitted. But Estelle only a moment occupied hers ; 
sinking down upon the stool on which Isabelle*8 foot 
rested, and laying her cheek softly on her knoe, there 
the ardent, guileless, and now despairing girl wept long 
— like a very child. 

'* Estelle, dear Estelle," said Isabelle, « what is it? 
Where is your sorrow f We have been somewhat 
estranged of late, I know not why ; but I love you, 
Estelle, as fondly as ever ; and there is no effort of my 
poor weak power that shall not be exerted for you. 
Win you let me be your friend f Pray, pray open your 
heart to me!" 

But Estelle's tears only flowed the faster. The only 
evidence she gave to the pleading Isabelle, that she 
appreciated her love and sympathy, was a pressure of 
her hand. Doubting whether it might not be some woe 
that she had not the courage to give utterance to, Isabelle 
continued her beseeching words, hoping to strike upon 
a chord that should calm the sufferer, and incline her to 
that confidence which so rarely fails to relieve the 
oppressed bosom. 

" Does my dear Estelle grow weary of the sights and 
sounds of the city—- is there a pain in the glitter and 
gewgaw blaxonry that is round her, and a desolation in 
the tumult of the crowd? Have ymr panted, dear 
Estelle, to break away from the restraints of society, 
and dreamed and mused on the green fields and clear 
blue sky, deserted for so long, until your bosom has so 
yearned to be back again, that your heart has 'grown 
thus sad f Is it this, Estelle r' 

*' I have yearned to see the blessed country again. I 
have grown sick of the selfish parade about me, but it 
•—it is not that, dear cousin I" 

** No ill has befallen you— 410 friend gone for ever 1" 
"No— no I" 

" Perhaps it is that keener sorrow of the soul that 
grieve for joy that is fled— for hope that is deferred or 
lost?" 

"Oh, Isabelle, Isabelle!" answered Estelle, white 
her sobs became more painfully violent, " there is no 
hope for me more !" 

" No hope," echoed Isabelle, softened herself, even 
to tears — " no hope for one, than whom, but two short 
months ago, there was none brighter, or more glad- 
some ? What bitterness of sorrow has cast so dreadful 
a blight? No, no, Estelle, not so. Say not there is no 
hope!" 

Estelle sprang up from the stool where she had still 
been reclining, and tossing back the hair that had 
broken from the ribbon that secured it, and strayed 
across her fisce, she knelt down by the side of her 



cousin, seising her hand with passionate energy. . She 
felt that Isabelle did truly love her. ^be had penetra- 
ted the cautious dissimulation and machinations of her 
mother and sister, and could not fly to the heartless 
authors of her grief, to seek from them a balm ; and 
hers was not a soul that could control the anguish that 
consumed her, and restrain it from sympathy, pent up 
in the concealment of her own bosom, slowly, yet »urely, 
to bum and bum, with a flame never dimming, never 
dying, to expire only with the last of the ruin that it 
had made. The troe, unalloyed love of man to woman, 
and oh ! far more, of woman to man, is the most sacred 
of human affections. The heart would treasure it up 
in its hidden recesses, and feast upon it there, its secret 
in darkness from other eyes. It recoils in horror from 
the thought that it should be revealed to the careless 
stranger, as though the act were sacrilege; and it was 
with a pang that Estelle, though she so panted for 
sympathy and counsel in her anguish, had resolved to 
open all to Isabelle. But she had nerved herself to 
the effort: and there, on her knees, never releasing her 
hold of her cousin's hand, she told the woeful story of 
her love-4u rise, iu progress, the delusive phantoms 
of hope that had flattered her, and the circumstances 
that had stolen that hope away, and offered to her lips 
the chalice of despair. As she progressed, never once 
naming the object of her devotion, Isabelle's thoughu 
ran over the whole range of their mutual acquaintance, 
in conjecture who it might be ; but in all, the suspicion 
never once occurred to her, that her own Howard had 
made the wreck of joy beside her. When the tale was 
ended, that had been told without a pause, as though a 
pause would be fatal to her resolution, Estelle released 
Isabelle's hand, that she had pressed almost to pain, 
and sunk down upon the floor, covering her face with 
her hands, over which her dishevelled hair fell, while 
renewed sobs agitated her whole frame. Irabelle 
was silent for a moment, wrapped in the conflicting 
thoughts and feelings that such a tale would naturally 
excite ; then murmuring " Poor Estelle," half in thought, 
with her eyes fixed on vacancy, and a mournful shake 
of her head, she bent toward Estelle, and gently and 
affectionately putting her arm around her waist, said— 

" Are you sure he does not love you ?" 

" Oh, yes, yes • There is no hope ! He only played 
with me when he came so often and spoke so kindly to 
mei" 

" And his name, Estelle?" 

" How can I speak it! you cannot think f " . 

" I have tried, and cannot." 

"Oh, Isabelle, it is Howard. Colonel Elthorpe's 

friend!" 

"No, Estelle! Oh, Heaven, no!" cried Isabelle, 
starting to her feet. "He is — " / 

She checked herself by a violent effort, but while her 
mind sustained itself under iu pain, her body yielded ; 
and making an effort to reach the bed, she fell pros- 
trate upon the floor. Estelle's shrieks summoned the 
attendanu, whom IsabeUe had beokooed away on hw 
cousin's entranoe, hastily to her side. The pallid and 
senseless Isabelle was laid upon the bed, and EsteUe 
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4td not leave her until contciottineM resumed ite con- 
trol. When she stooped to kiss her «nd bid farevell, 
Isabelle's boundless benevolence tHomphed over all 
tfaoaght of self, even under such agonizing ciroumttan- 
peS| and she softly said, <* Be eoniforted--be comforted, 
^y sweet Estelle !*' 

CHiirTaB xit. 

On the morning after the rencontre, Elthorpe hastened 
at an early hour to Howard's lodgings in Pall Mall, anx- 
ious, yet fearing to see his friend. The passion he had 
witnessed in hin^ on the occasion of his former fracas 
with the Count, when the extent and nature of the out- 
rage upon him bore no proportion to the present, inspired 
^e boding inference that now he would chafe like the 
bitted war^orse, and listen to no argument; be soothed 
by no endeavors of friendship. He was ushered to bis 
parlor in a i tate of mind akin to trepidation ; but what 
was his surprise to be greeted by Howard with a placid 
amile, behind which no lingering signal of gloom or 
passion was apparently shrouded. His toilet, too, was 
studiously completed— his whole appearance and man- 
ner bearing a striking contrast to that exhibited in the 
former and similar occasion referred to* 

** Ah— ha ! Ah — ha I Eithorpe. Upon my word, you 
honor Pall Mall early, after your exertions in the dance 
last night. ' Do you come for inquiry or communication ? 
If the latter, what from Berwick Street 7 If the former, 
dash away. I am in a mood to hear and answer a 
yrorld of questions ; serious, comical, or serio-comical." 

" And upon my word, Howard," answered Elthorpe, 
gazing full in his face with a stare of Mtonishment, f* you 
are an enigma, beyond my faculty to solve. Is last 
pight so soon forgotten by you ? I have been fearful to 
witness the vividness of your memory of it. This 
hilarity— this bnisquerie — I am confounded .' You are 
pot — '' 

" Ha, ha !" interrupted Howard, laughing, " dd you 
fancy I evaporated my spleen in the fumes of some gin- 
^hop — ^in the purlieus of Drury-lane or Covent Garden 
-—or drowned it in choice nectar in St. James' Street 1 
No, I warrant me! I came home and slept; soundly, 
too, and did not even dream. Is it so wonderful? 
Why, Elthorpe, I thought you knew me ! Am I a child 
to be maddened at the poor reptile, whose iustinct of 
pelf-defence prompts it to turn and bite me, when, per^ 
chance, I tread upon it 7 Am I to fume and rage because 
p. madman frowns at me? No, not The Count, poor 
fellow, is irresponsible. I have beeq angry as far as 
becomes me. Now 1 pity. Anger is too unhealthful a 
potion to be swallowed when it may as well be dispensed 
with> Why look you, my amazement-stricken son of 
Mars, so much do I pity, that I would allay this tow- 
ering frenzy which racks the Count, if it may be done. 
Look there, on my escrutoire, behold, read, and stand 
the more agape!" 

Colonel Elthorpe turned to the place designated, 
jirhere an unfolded letter was lying. It was addressed 
to Count Rebierra, deprecating his unceasing oppoei- 
tioa, and demanding in the most generous and respect- 
ful, 4a4 yet not servile language, what tacrifica could j 



be made by iu victim to appease it. Elthorpe^s clieeka 
glowed with the enthusiasm of friendship when be had 
perused it; and Howard, as he stood smiling before 
him, seemed elevated above mortal frailty. He coald 
easily have excused him for fierc e ness and implacability, 
he more than honored him for the god-like spirit be 
seemed to manifest. 

" Howard !" he finally exclaimed, extending his hand 
and grasping that of his friend, ** I know not what tp 
say to you. This is above—" 

''A truce, a truce- to complimenta, my dear boy! It 
is but a rough sketch. Priy you, will it apswer ? Will 
it touch the right chord ? Well then, let it lie, and 
we'll talk of sometMng else. Where do you ride to- 
day?" 

f'To Greenwich, with Sir John, tn dine." 

"May I go? Will he tolerate m^? There'* pro- 
mise of a glorious day ! When shall you be for the sad- 
dle ? At four 7 Grace Pall Mall as you ride, and I'll 
join yon h^ro. By the bye, I'll walk to Ficcadilly with 
you. I*m (pit Bond Street. Avancel I'm at your 
heels !" 

Elthorpe descended the stairs, while Howard lingered 
a moment. Elthorpe had no sooner turned his back, 
than Howard's countenance assumed a demoniac 
expression of triumph, and he muttered as he drew on 
his gloves—" Caught, fairly caught! It works by 
!" but when he rejoined Elthorpe at the door, his 
face was bland again, and his smile that of a fate all 
sunshine. 

PHAPTXR Xltl. 

/The limit circumscribed to us, forces us to harry on. 
Count Rebierra sought an interview with Isabelle, 
soon after the confession of Estelle, and in deadly agony 
of soul, she was impelled by her horror of further and 
her misery at past deceit, to reveal to him all. It made 
the Count gloomy to hear the unexpected tale, but it did 
not soften him. He extorted from Isabelle, on pain of 
his everlasting displeasure, to hold no further commu- 
nication with Howard. She obtained permission to 
make her promise known to him, but was to forind 
reply or any communication. She resolved, let it cost 
what it would to her happiness, to adhere strictly to her 
plighted faith. Her explanation to Howard was full of 
love, but he was at no loss to interpret the spirit in 
which she laid her injunctions upon him to make no 
effort to see her or in any manner to commune with her, 
and ho acquiesced in silence ; though his love burned 
the more fiercely, from the resistance to its progreA. 
Estelle and Isabelle were in the meantime, often 
together. Their chief topic of conversation was the 
being most interesting to •both. Their minds and 
thoughts were freely opened to each other, and each was 
to the ot^er a fnend and comforter. But while Isabelle 
was supported by the consciousness that it was her 
precious boon to enjoy the affections of the beloved of 
both, and hope that lingers is long beckoned smilingly 
forward, Estelle, shut out from every hope, iaded^ay 
by day. Her mother could not induce her to mingle in 
the slightpft degree in •oeiety, Neither oommandi nor 
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entreaties, favors and. frowns eoold avail. She sat 
through the entire day alone in her chamber, except 
vrhen she was with Isabelle, often weeping hoar by hour 
in her solitude. Pains began to prey upon her, but she 
made no complaint. And then a hectic flash grew bright 
apon her cheek, and a ceaseless cough foretold the rav- 
ages of diseaie npon her frame. Her mother became 
alarmed for the results of her own stony-hearted pro- 
jecu; she sent her into the country; Lady Pordyce 
chaperoned her to Brighton, and Tunbridge, but in 
vaio. The country had lost its power to delight, or 
rather its beauty added keener woe by recalling hal- 
lowed associations that could not charm again ; and she 
was re-conveyed to the city a dropping invalid, sinking 
into an early grave, the victim of a mother's ambition 
and guile. 

We must retrace our steps to follow the course of our 
hero. The regiment to which he was attached had been 
ordered home, and being stationed in London, he was 
at fall liberty to pursue the career he had marked out. 
His first object was to obtain a situation for one bribed 
to his interests in Count Rebierra's dwelling, as a ser- 
vant, that he might be mMter of all the acts and intents 
of the father and daughter. That accomplished, be next 
proceeded to train Mathew Leggetson for the part he 
was to act. He supplied him liberally with money ; 
spread before him every temptation to indulge in die 
sensualities in which he delighted; benumbing still 
BBore hi» already torpid conscience. He, himself, 
meanwhile, collected i^nt him a wide cirole of high- 
bom society, to which he triumphed in having elevated 
himself. His former difficulties whh the Count seemed 
fbcgottea by him, as they were by the world around. 

Summer was advancing, the season of fashion was 
over, and its votaries scattered themselves through the 
country, at their own or the seats of noble friends, or at 
watering-places, to while away the interregnum. It 
WM one morning announced to Howard by means of 
his emissary, that the Count and his daughter had 
accepted an invitation to s'peod a few weeks with E^rl 
Foffdyce at Hampstead; and that the Count would pro- 
eeed thither that very afternoon, preceding his daughter 
to be present at a dinner-party on the next day ; that 
he woald go in his own coach, and that the informant, 
who serred in the capacity of footman, was to accom- 
pany him. The information was given by Mathew 
Leggetson, who concluded iu delivery by a demand for 
money, professing himself in his rough manner, to be 
much in need of that valuable adjunct. Howard paid 
inattention to the closing fraction of his commaniea- 
tion, for the tenor of the previous portion had set every 
faculty of bis mind into the iotensest action. Every 
circumstance was favorable to the execution of the ter- 
rible deed that he had been brooding over and matmring 
from that fatal period— long, longago^when the Count 
bfured the gates of reccmciliation and forgetfolness, and 
wove for himself a web, to be died in blood alone. The 
day was propitious. It was a haxy, sullen atmosphere, 
which portends one of those dense and almost embodied 
fogs, which often render it necessary in the metropolis 
to employ lamps when the van is in th^ veiy leaith. 



The place would be favorable. There was not a dwel- 
ling within a mile of a spot in the cross road, which the 
Count must needs pass over to arrive at the Earl's 
<M>antry-seat ; and more than all, Fletcher, the emissary 
referred to, a fellow who had been a follower of the 
cairAp— was steeped to the very hair in depravity, wm 
familiar with scenes of carnage, had gazed on thousands 
of prostrate bodies, weltering in their blood, and would 
never quail at the sirht of one. He might be bought 
with gold—- yes had been bought, in advance, to execute 
whatever Howard might dictate, was to be his com- 
panion. Bot then the time to plan and to execute the 
deed was as nothing, a few short hours. Howard paced 
the room, without a word to Mathew in reply, now paus- 
ing to gase from the window, now filing his eye* npon 
the floor in the in tensest thought. ** Oh, that the time 
were but longer !" he said to himself, again and again 
biting his lip in vexation. Bot if to some minds, antici- 
pation of pleasure, equals if it do not excel, the reality, 
to all minds, the suspense previous to the commission 
of an unholy deed, that the mind has determined to 
execute, inflicu agony cumulated on agony, as thongh 
each moment of it were the witness of the very deed. 
Howard, with the nnwaverrng determination within 
him, to make life the forfeiture of injury, shrank from 
longer endurance of this fell intent, since its fraition 
was extended to him under such favorable chances. A 
stamp of his foot and a snap of his fingers, announced 
the climax of his cogitations, and his conclusion to 
make the "be all and the end all'' then. 

Recalling Mathew's request for money at this junc- 
ture, he resolved to make it the prelude to a call upon 
his servant for senrices of a darker nature than any he 
had yet performed. 

** Sit down, sit down, Mathew," said he to the uncouth 
and abhorrent creature tbat stood, striking one foot 
against the other, by the door. Whereupon Mathew 
sidled into a chair. 

" Yon asked for money, Mathew. Is all gone that I 
gave you on Friday T" 

" Deil tak it, not a ha'pence is left. What wi' the 
cheat o' a black bearded Jew, curses light on his pow, 
that played wi' me Saturday night, and — ^ha, ha.' a 
i»kin full of Mac Bimie's gin ilka night; it's gane, the 
deil kens where f " 

** Mathew, do yon love me f " asked Howard, turning 
short round and eying his astonished servitor with a 
fixed glance. Mathew's obtuse intellect could not 
fathom any object in this abrupt inquiry, although he 
instinctively gathered that it had relation to something 
more than ordinary matters. He drew up his lank 
limbs and thrust them out again repeatedly, and repeat- 
edly scratched behind his protuberant ear, before he 
answered with a grin— - 

'' Ye may think sae, an' be nae more, at maist, than 
a stane's thrbw-oflf. It was nae for no' that I stiekit 
till ye like » plaster sin' ye cam' free haroe, and if it 
werena sae, I'm nae sic a doiled goneril as to tell of it, 
wi sic an errand as mine." 

Mathew winked at his master with the familiarity to> 
which he ' was a«evatencd, at tUa slioke of hnmor^ 
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and broke into a slight laagh. Howard proceeded 
without attention. 

' How can you show that you love me t" 
Aweel, aweel, Maitter Howard, try me. Here'* a 
lang leg to rin, and a stalwart arm to grip, and say ye 
wherefore to rin and what to grip, and Matliew't the 
man for ye." 

So far, so good. Howard now changed his meth4>d, 
and sitting down, said with a smile— 
''We have had many a frolic together, Mathew.'' 
" Troth have we, Maister Howard," answered Ma- 
thew, his eyes kindling with the recollectioo. Howard 
continued— 

" You remember the old bridge 7" 
'' Weel enough, weel enough .'" vras the Scotchman's 
reply, in a subdued tone of exultation. 
"And Mike Alsted, the beggar t" 
"Weel eneugh, weel eneughl" repeated Matbew, 
rubbing his hands in the very exstasy of recollection. 
"The gyte gaberlanzie, wi* what a grew^orae graw he 
rowed frae the bink, and grat and rowt; skirling for 
help, as he dookit i' the deil*s linn. 'Twaa a braw 
reek!" 

" There was old Margery, toot" 
"I ken weel! A routing skellock she set up, deil 
tak her ; an* how we loopit the dyke, rinning for gude 
life through the loan, wi' the gyre carling at oar heels. 
I've aye cursed mysel that I didna' ding her ower, and 
threw her thrapple, the rudas !" 

This exhibition of ferocity was certainly a fair foun- 
dation for Howard, on which to build the hope of an 
easy conquest over Mathew's tenderness of conscience, 
if indeed it were not in every respect callous to emotion. 
He resolved, at least, to suspend further preliminaries, 
and enter at once, upon the avowal of his wishes. 

" Mathew," said he, " you' remember well my several 
conflicu with Count Rebierra. One was the result of 
interference for your protection. I hate him. He has 
injured, insulted and wronged me ; he has spit upon 
me — yes, by heaven — that I should live to say it— spit 
upon me ! and I have had no revenge ! That revenge 
I pant for, and must have ! You say you love me. 
Tell me then, what shall I do for revenge?" 

" Gin it were mysel he had noited and misca'ad in sic 
a fashion, forgie me, Maister Howard, but I wud hae 
grippit his hause or knockit out his hams, and no 
left him till I bad seen the dead-thraw and heard the 
ruckle, and that lang syne." 

This was decisive of Mathew's disposition, and 
availableness for Howard's purposes. Disguising and 
tampering no longer, the latter signified plainly his in- 
tentions and his wishes that Mathew, in conjunction 
with Fletcher, should execute them. Mathew heard 
without any evidence of emotion, and his only objections 
were in relation to the danger of discovery ; for he 
gaggeMVed that he " woudna relish owermuch to be 
traikiog frae a tow." But the liberal • promises of 
money made by Howard, prevailed in a short time over 
these fears ; and he professed his readiness to receive 
instructions. The trio were shortly closeted together 
with locked doorii and in low whispers the wrang*- 



ments were completed. When all was readyr Howard 
laid a well-fiUed purse before each of his fell minifiters, 
as an earnest of the future; and tbey departed to pre- 
pare for the fiendish deed they were soon to aehieve. 
In the meantime, Howard, with a reckleesnese of all 
disguise which he never indulged in when mortal eyes 
were present to take note, gave a loose to the dark 
exnltation of passion, anticipating the gratification of 
its most hellish machinations, and unchecked by one 
wavering of fear, or one shrinking of the soul. 

CHAPTXa ziv. 

As the day wore on, the presages of the morning 
were gradually fulfilUH. The haziness deepened into a 
fog, and the shades rolled forward, growing deeper and 
deeper, until night seemed to have usurped the empire 
of day. ' In many of the shops, the gas-lights wertf 
lighted, and link-boys were seen with their flaring links, 
dancing here and there in search of employment. 
Howard gased upon the dismal scene in gratification, 
for he wookl have cursed the sunlight. Hour after 
hour passed. He endeavored to compose himself, to 
read, to write ; but every few minutes he drew out his 
watch with an oath, at the laggard step of time. 
Fletcher had promised to delay the carriage by some 
excuse or other, until between four or five. It was 
now near to four, and Howard's nervous impatience 
had become scarcely endurable. He could fix his mind 
upon nothing. An agoniaing fear took possession of 
htm, that by some mischance, his assassins might hot 
half complete their purpose. Guided by an irresistible 
impulse, he seised his hat and descended to the street. 
A drixiling rain fell lazily throngh the fog, rendering 
the aspect of nature yet more desolate. Howard 
walked rapidly through Fall Mall to the Haymarket, 
running an imminent risk of coming in contact with 
those whom he met, for he looked not to the right nor 
to the left, and his thoughu were elsewhere. Pausing 
a moment at the comer, in utter vacancy of purpose, 
he dashed down Cockspur Street to Charing Cross. 
In the mean time, the rain be^n to fall faster than 
before, and at intervals, the curtain of the fog lifted 
itself from the faee of nature, only to shroud all tbinga 
again, in a deeper mantle. Our here, half drenched 
with the rain, made a second pause at Charing Cross ; 
and there, for the first time, collecting bis wandering 
senses, and framing a definite purpose, he proceeded at 
the same impetuous rate, towards the King's News or 
stables, and from thence making his way into St. 
Martin's Lane, he pursued a straight coarse to Totten- 
ham Court Road, hastening onward without a pause. 

He was now on the highway to Hempstead ; and at 
the hour when the Count started from Portland Street, 
he was two miles in advance, and stall hurrying on, 
with the sweat standing in big drops on his brow, and 
his garments saturated with the rain. In the unusual 
evenu of the day, and the terrific sensations that had 
occupied his mind, he had forgotten the wants of nature, 
and not a mouthful of food had passed his lips ainoe the 
early raoning. The exertion d. his walk, combined 
with the laok of softenaacey finally cheeked hit ardor, 
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«nd with a dixsiness in his bnin, and faintnesi through 
all his frame, he sat down by the road side, to reoo^r 
himself. Two or three stage-coaohes passed him as he 
sat, shrevdin^^ his face with his hand, and a dmnken 
sailor halooed to him from the dickey of one, with some 
salt-wmtsr slanj^, presuming that no one but a madman, 
a fool, or some homeless, houseless wanderer, would be 
found in such a spot at such a time. He was not far 
from the truth. It was a madman whom he pMsed by ; 
for when is man more desperately, mournfully mad, 
than when passion laughs reason to scorn, and urges 
the heart to dare and the hand to do deeds at which 
sane humanity stands agape in horror. 

A private carriage now approstthed from cityward. 
The frenzied Howard lifted his eyes, eagerly peering 
through the misty darkness to ascertain if it were the 
object of his thoughts, and when the Count's coal-black 
horses, and Pedro Montenegro, the diminutive coach- 
man, were descried with certainty, a thrill coursed 
through every fibre, and he crouched down^ slouching 
his hat as much as possible over his forehead. The 
carriage rumbled by, no sound breaking in upon the 
moootoBOBs roll of the wheels, and the patter of the 
rain, save now and then a drowsy ejaculation from 
Pedro, to encourage the weU-conditioned steeds who 
jogged along in stately dignity, never altering their 
pace, but receiving Pedro's exclamations as much a 
matter of course, as the harness, or the coach, or Pedro, 
himself. Howard watched it from the moment it bad 
left him in' iu rear, and when it had attained such a 
distance in advance, as to be dimly visible, he sprang 
up and followed it at so quick a pace, as almost to 
equal the trot of the horses. The reflection that the 
object of his hatred was so near to him, removed the 
feebleness that had detained him, and inspired, indeed, 
unnatural vigor. Occasionally, as he fell to a wider 
distance into the rear, he ran forward until he regained 
tho space he had lost. Thus he proceeded for several 
miles, when suddenly, the carriage shortened into a 
walk, and turning almost a right angle to the left, 
entered the cross road that conducted to Seymour 
Lodge. 

Howard halted a moment at the comer. He doubted 
not but that Mathew was at bis post, awaiting the 
coming of the carriage ; and with such definite instruc- 
tions as he bad received, and Fletcher's assistance, he 
surely was sufficient for his work. But expectation 
ever induces anxiety ; Pedro might be guilty of greater 
courage than they bad imputed to him ; and be got rid 
of with more difficulty than they had anticipated. 
Mathew might be a moment too late — any thing, every 
thing might happen to prevent the consummation 
altogether, or, what were the worse event in Howard's 
estimation, it might but partially succeed, to the cer- 
tain detection and ignominy of all concerned. Despe- 
ration seized upon him. He ran violently down the road, 
stopping every moment, and almost holding his breath, 
to catch the first sound of action. But all was still. 
He ran on— and yet farther. Tba fog had become 
yet denser than ever, and the rain fell in big plashing 



drops. Suddenly, distinct cries came to his ears ; aad ** Count Rebierra," said he, in a low but impassioned 



then the carriage was heard whirling along furiously 
toward him. The horses were evidently ungovemed, 
for now the wheels rattled on the trodden path, now 
rolled with muffled sound over the grass upon the road- 
side, and at times, too, crashed against the bounder's 
fences. Fearful of personal danger, Howard jumped 
over a gate near him, and awaited its coming. The 
frightened, panting horses soon clattered by, and dash- 
ed against a projecting post as they swerved again 
from the road. For an instant, the carriage reeled with 
a crash upon its side, dragging the horses with it, to 
the earth. • There was stillness ; then was heard a snap- 
ping of wood, and again the clatter of the horses' hoofs 
became ' fearfully audible, as, freed from their burden, 
they sprang madly away. 

The rush of liberated horses at their full speed, haa 
in it much of excitement to every mind ; but the career 
of these, presage as it was, to Howard, of the attain- 
ment of a long cherished end, the performance of a 
deed, black, startling and terrible, operated with tre- 
mendous eflfect. He could scarce repress a sudden cry 
of emotion. He bent down and listened again with 
agonizing intensity, but heard only the fainter and 
fainter sound from the retreating horses. The anxiety 
of this crisis was scarce endurable. He ran violently 
forward over the field — for Mathew, after gagging his 
victim, was to drag him to a clump of trees at some dis- 
tance from the road before he struck the fatal blow— • 
and stopped and stooped, hearkening as before ; cursing 
the audible beating of his own heart. The horses were 
beyond the reach of hearing— the rain ceased— -and 
plainly, plainly he now recognised the sounds of a 
scufiBe, the trampling of feet ; and the smothered outcry 
of a muffled voice! He could endure no longer, and 
rushed toward the scene. It evidently was retreating 
from the road, but he changed his course as the noise 
directed, and soon the dim outlines of human figures 
moved in the misty atmosphere. A moment more, and 
he was in distinct view of the party. Mathew and 
Fletcher were on either side of the Count, grasping him 
tightly by the throat, and forcing him on despite his 
strong resistance. Howard was close upon the three, 
before his foouteps startled his earnest subordinates. 
Alarmed, both released their prisoner at once, and 
sprang aside, but his hoarse whisper, " It is I," recalled 
them, and before the Count could avail himself of bis 
liberation, they regained their hold, and materially 
assisted by Howard, wbo pushed bis victim forward 
from the rear, the designated clump of trees was soon 
attained. Howard then threw off his associates, and 
at the same time fastened the fingers of his right hand 
upon the Count's throat, half strangling him in the iroa 
grasp, and efiectually preventing any outcry, except a 
choaking groan. He then disengaged the handker- 
chief that had been bound across the Count's mouth, 
and had screened his whole face ; and stood before him 
to drink the rich draught of revenge, in proclaiming him- 
self to his enemy as his murderer ; anfi to convulse his 
departing soul with the keenest pang that his fiendish 
and merciless spirit could devise. 
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tone, ** mine is the advmatage now ! Yoa have wreaked 
upon me all the insult that one man can endure from 
another ! Did you think to do it and live ? You did 
not know me then I Memory has not slumbered over 
that insult, but lias treasured it up ; and now, when you 
and the wodd have deemed me a foraying sufferer, is the 
revenge to come !" 

As be paused, the Count took advantage of a slight 
relaxation in his hold, and jerking back, disengaged 
himself; with wonderful self-possession in that fearful 
moment, pealing fortb a loud and far-reaching ciy for 
help, and at the same instant throwing himself upon 
Howard. But overpowered by superior numbers, he 
was hurled to the ground and the brutal Fletcher raised 
the glittering knife, sharpened for the purpose, to plunge 
it into his bosom. But Howard was not yet done ; and 
arresting the action^ and obtaining possession of the 
knife himself, he bent above the prostrate Count, who 
lay pinioned to the ground by Mathew and Fletcher, to 
whisper but i>ne sentence more. Mathew, however, 
manifested strong signs of impatience, and muttered — 

** The deil's in .ye, Maister Howard^ that ye dinna 
ding him! Wi' his unchancy dirdum, we'll hae a 
kittle offcome. Ding ! ding !" 

But revenge had not been complete without that one 
sentence mora ! 

** The steel is in my hand. Count Rebierra, and I 
strike I but hear— hear, and let the thought be mad- 
ness! I love your daughter, and she has given me 
every affection of her heart ; and now, when you aro 
gone, I will seek her, and her kisses shall be on my 
cheek, and she shall rest on my bosom the wife of the 
low-born murderer of her father !" 

The harrowing.shriek that burst from the Count, was 
a chilling witness that the accursed thought had struck 
deep as the murderer could wish. Ceasing all effixt, 
he closed his eyes, awaiting the stroke that was to 
sever the bond of life, paralyzed to the very soul by his 
thought of Isabelle's fate. Once, as Howard, securo 
in his full revenge, yet bent above him, gazing upon 
his countenance with a grimly triumphant smile, he 
rournured, " Oh God, my Isabelle !*' They wero the 
last words he spoke. Steps were heard of comers 
aroused by his outcries. Howard struck the fatal knife 
enoe— twice*Kh(ice into his bosom, then turned and 
fled away. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Isabella passed the evening after her father's dfepar- 
uire, in cootemplation and lonely musings; and the 
tenor of her thooghu may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from her journal : — 

Jul^ 17. — "This afternoon my dear father has gone 
to visit Earl Fordyce at Seymour Lodge, whither I am 
to follow to-morrow. He smiled on me, kindly when 
he parted from me, and kissed ma affectionately, what 
he has not done for months. The tears started into my 
eyes, and I was almost delirious awhile, for joy } for 
nothing has so hung like a miUstooe about the neck of 
my spirit, as my fiither's estrangement from me. He 
lof es me, and has forgiven me I Than is a sweet calm 



upon me^Bow, and I have been dreaming waking- 
dreams of the future. Something whispers that the 
black cloud which has been overhanging the horizon 
of my destiny, threatening to burst above roe in storm 
and devastation, has broken away, and the blessed sua 
of peace and happiness is beaming in its place. In all 
these dreams, he is woven — shall I see him, speak to 
him, pour out my soul to him again^ and listen to hie 
rapturing words J Hope whispers, ' Yes,* and I will 
cherish iu kind and encouraging whispers, and filled 
with its buoyant spirit, be cheered and encouraged and 
happy again !" 

She was interrupted while her pen yet lingered on the 
last word, by a loud and eager knock at the street door. 
A knock was certainly no unusual occurrence, but there 
was a peculiarity to this knock which awakened her 
attention. But a few minutes elapsed, before her maid 
placed a note in her hand. . It wag from her cousin. Lady 
Fordyce, and read as follows :-^ 

**Beymctir Lodge. 

" Dearest Isabelle : 

^ My first injunction is that you be not in the slight- 
est degree alarmed by the object of this message. Your 
father, my love, met with an accident while 'on his way 
to us, and as he will feel more comfortable with yon 
beside him, and yon would be sadly vexed with me if 
I did not instantly uprise you of any misfortune to him, 
however slight, I send the carriage for you. Come as 
soon as possible, love, but mind me, don't be alarmed. 
Mr. Brandon has kindly accompanied the carriage, and 
will be your escort. Truly and affectionately, 

" Your Cousin." 

Isabelle was alarmed, for there was eVery thing in 
the circumstances to alarm her. It was impossible 
that she should have been sent for expressly from such 
a distance, and on such a night, for any slight misfor- 
tune. A stranger too, was to be her companion^what 
careful preparetion for a mere and slight accident ! But 
with all her dread foreboding, she obeyed her cousin's 
injunction to hasten, and in a few moments joined Mr. 
Brendon at the door, who handed her in silence into 
the carriage. He seated himself beside her, and they 
whirled rapidly away, .while the wind howled mourn- 
fully through the streets — for the storm had increased 
its violence — and the rain pattered against the windows 
of the vehicle. 

" What is it, sir^what is itt" she asked as soon as 
her feelings permitted. 

** I am unable to answer definitely. Your father was 
injured at some distance from the Lodge, and — I have 
not seen him, Miss Isabelle-^so will not attempt to 
describe his situation, I cannot with any accuracy." 

"But what do you think, sir? What was said 7 
How was he iiyured? Pray, pray tell me! Oh, my 
poor father I What is it, sir, what is it V* 

" My dear young lady, do not discompose yourself! 
The surgeon had not arrived when I le(l the Lodge i 
indeed we are to take him up from Great MailborO* 
Street ; ah, here we are at his door." 

Mr. Brandon saluted the surgeon, who did not delay 
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the carriage a momeat, and they were soon a^ain dki 
their way. laabelle taw from Mr. Brandon's hesitor 
tion that he was anabie or unwilling to enter into 
particularsi or apprise her of the exact truth. She 
therefore said no more ; and no words were addressed 
to her. A trite remark now and then was exchanged 
between the gentlemen, with long intervals of complete 
silence. Isabelle felt that their motion was anusually 
rapid ; and that the panting horses were exerting them- 
selves to their utmost to keep pace with her sickening 
impatience ; and» in a comparatively short period, the 
coachman reined up his jaded beasts before the door of 
Seymour Lodge. 

Eari Fordyce himself handed Isabelle from the car- 
riage, whispering his salutations, and conducting with 
an energy so unnsual to him, that Isabelle instinctively 
felt that a momentous' occasion alone, could have 
awakened him. She had scarce strength to mount the 
steps of the portico, and enter the door. There Lady 
Fordyce met her and kissed her without a word. The 
formalities of intercourse seemed to be overlooked, and 
every thing was indicative of the worst. 

" Come, love, directly to my chamber. Harriet sop- 
port Miss Isabelle on the other side. I beg of you not 
to be so alarmed. How you tremble ! There, sit down 
in this cushioned chair and rest yourself. Harriet, my 
drops." 

So Lady Fordyce, with an indifference evidently con- 
strained, addressed the pallid girl. Isabella's tus- 
picions were excited to a degree beyond the rooomful 
reality, and nerving herself to ask the dreadful question, 
she took Lady Fordyqe's hand, as she leaned over one 
arm of the chair, holding the drops, and gently bathing 
her forehead, she said with difficulty— 

** 1 am dying with anxiety. Your facesv your actions, 
your words, all terrify me. I feel assured that my 
lather is killed-^s dead !" 

"Oh, no — no, love! How could you suffer yourself 
to think sof He is badly hurt, but we hope, not 
dangerously." 

You have taken a load from my heart. Tell me 
again, he is not dead!" 

** He is not, dear cousin — ^indeed he is not." 
" Let me lie down a moment. I will go to him 
presently. I must regain — com — " The ward died on 
her lips and she had fainted ; but the efforts of the 
surgeon soon restored her, and to soon as she requeited 
it, she was conducted to her father. When she entered 
wiih tottering steps and suspended breath, the chamber 
where he lay, a single lamp shed a dim light around, 
for the eyes of the wounded man could bear no more— 
and cast a shade over his countenance, that rendered 
its ghastliness more terrible to look upon ; and at the 
first glance-— at the first evidence of what a few ^hort 
hours had wrought — tears gushed from the eyes of the 
heart-broken Isabelle, and she sank on her knees by the 
bedside, burying her face in the clothes. He langnklly 
opened his closed eyes at the sound, and slowly and 
feebly extending his band laid it upon hers. At the 
tmieh, she spranj; up and pressing it fondly, she kissed 

it repeatedly, and then wHh a thadder kissed his cheek. 

38 



A faint smile played round his mouth and his lipf 
moved ; but suddenly, an appalling change passed over 
his features. The little of the vital current that had 
not ebbed away through gaping wounds, spread itself 
over his face, and slightly suffused his cheek. There 
was a wild, intense meaning in the glance that he fixed 
upon Isabelle ; and with sudden power he waved hie 
hand to and fro. It was interpreted by Lady Fordyce 
and the surgeon, who had accompanied Isabelle, to be a 
signal that she should be left alone with him, and they 
left the chamber. But that did not compose the agi- 
tated man. His hand yet waved, that dread expression 
retained its place, and his lips moved more vnlently, 
but he did not speak ! 

He could not speak ! One thrust of the assassin's 
knife had passed through his neck and hushed hit 
voice for ever. Oh, what mind can estimate the agony 
of that parent, extended on the bed of death, with hia • 
murderer's words yet ringing in his ear, his beloved 
daughter beside him, and the fiend of silence chaining 
bis'voice ! 

•'Father, father ! wont you speak to me 1 Speak to* 
me, father, speak to me !" cried Isabelle. 

He made a gesture for her to put her ear to his lipt« 
She understood it instontly and obeyed ; but alas ! only 
a monotonous gurgle reached her ear, and lifting her 
head, she said— 

" I cannot hear ! I cannot hear .' 
In almost a convulsion of agony at her reply, he 
beckoned again to her to repeat the effort. It was vain 
again f 

"Father," said she, "I cannot hear. What shall 1 
do!' 

The Count then exerted himself to raise hifnself up- 
right. The emotion displaced the bsndages on hie 
neck, and the blood oozed through them. At the sight 
of it, and of her father's misery, Isabelle's power of en- 
durance deserted her, and she sank down upon the floor.' 
The Count redoubled his exertion. His soul would not 
pass down to the tomb with his mighty secret unre- 
vealed. The father could not leave his child to be the 
prey of his mnrderer .' The fierceness of his inward 
tumult, triumphed for the moment over wounds and 
exfaanstion and coming death; and started in every 
vein the curdling blood, and fired hts dimming eye and 
nerved anew his waning strength. He felt that he was 
dying, and could not call for aid. His eye lighted upon 
a pen and paper that were on a near table. Could he 
hut reach it, his hand could trace what his tongue 
refused to utter^^^nd he could save his child! He 
threw off the bed-clothes ; and as his foot sought the 
floor, it encountered the cold face of the inanimate 
Isabelle. Seeking another footing, he stood up— stag- 
gered to the table — feebly grasped the pen and wrote; 
but the fountains of life were broken up ; the torch of 
existence flickered in iu socket ; he shivered^-a shade 
came over his sight — the pen dropped from his nerve- 
less grasp— the frarful rattle was in his throat— he 
gasped — his jaw fell— he staggered— he was dead ! 

When Lady Fordyce and the surgeoit, alarmed at the 
long silence, veotored to enur, the Coa&t was ataMtiaf^ 
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•apported in an upright position by the wall and the 
table ; and Itabelle wan extended on the floor at bis 
feet. Death had palsied her hand before it had done 
its work ; and when Isabelle revived to the bitterness of 
her sorrow, tbe paper was put into her hand on which 
her father had sought to trace his last direction. It only 
•aid— 

" My murderer is—-" 

CHAFTXR XVI. 

The murder of Count Rebierra excited, as might be 
expected, tbe extreme of wonder and horror. It was 
executed under circumstances which imparted to it a 
peculiar atrociousness ; for the unhappy sufferer could 
not have been a mark for the assaults of the common 
highwaymau, having been pursuing his way merely to 
execute a purpose of pleasure, and therefore, nullifying 
the supposition that he carried with him any considera- 
ble sum of money. Again, it was executed at so short 
a distance from the city, and so near to a great 
thoroughfare, that its boldnesswas a second remarkable 
feature. The magistrates obeyed the public demand, 
in employing every means to ferret out the assassins; 
and the first step was to examine the servants who 
accompanied him. Pedro testified with an incoherency 
which bore no flattering witness to his courage on the 
occasion. He could only remember with distinctness 
that the horses were stopped suddenly by a man grasp* 
ing the reins at their heads, and that he was pulled 
from his seat; further, he could not particularize. 
Indeed, in respect to the last fact— his being pulled 
from his seat — he was guilty of »o many contradictions 
and vagaries of speech, that it might well be doubled 
whether he did not rather fall of his own accord. He 
would have inspired in the magistrates a question of his 
own concern in the tragic deed, if his known attach- 
ment to his master, his simple-mindedness, and the 
character of his puriurbaiion — for it had no symptoms 
of wariness, or that hesitation which is indicative of 
cautious deceit— had not pleaded strongly in his favor. 
Fletcher, a thorough villain, and careless and blunt, so 
long as he had confidence that there was not a remote 
suspicion of himself, delivered himself of the story that 
Howard had put into his mouth, with a promptness and 
apparent openness, which, notwithstanding an unpre- 
possessing countenance and contour of Cranium, obtained 
his speedy dismission. It was natural that some few 
suggestions should be made in relation to Howard's 
by-gone disagreements with the murdered man, less, 
however, in the light of suspicion, than of inquiry ; for 
there had been from the beginning, a seeming generosity 
in his bearing towards the Count, the very reverse of 
the malicious revenge which alone could instigate him 
to such a fearful satisfaction. These remarks were 
communicated to Howard by Elthorpe, and his reception 
of them apparently " more in sorrow than in anger/' 
was suiBcieot to engage Elthorpe's warmest sympathies, 
and excite him to the strongest exertions to counteract 
any lingering doubt in connection with his friend. The 
matter, therefore, after having been the nine days won- 
der, died away. Cpiint Rebierra waa forgotten by the 



world, as the best, the wisest, the highest and the low- 
est are forgotten, so soon as they cease to walk and act 
among men; and Isabelle was left to weep alone. 
Howard was in the power of the wretches whom be 
had employed ; but their own safety required silence ; 
and his liberal supplies of money to them removed any 
probability of a confession from either. 

So soon as the question of the murder was set at rest, 
Howard's first object was to obtain a reinstatement in 
Isabelle's companionship. He had his fears of the 
possibility. He doubted whether filial affection, and 
reverence for the opinions, wishes, and prejudices of 
her deceased parent would not prevail over the love 
which he was convinced she yet entertained toward 
him. Success was dependant, in a measure, on the 
skill with which he presented and pressed his suit. 
He postponed all endeavor until the first freshness of 
grief bad wept itself away — ontil the powerful reminis- 
cences of the dead had become softened in memory— 
until reproaches at neglect of duty to the departed, and 
vows of respect and fulfilment to every known desire- 
as a peace-offering to his manes*— should have lost that 
excess, which would prompt to the extreme of severity ; 
and then, without a warning, he burst upon her, to plead 
his cause in person. What could she do 7 Repel him f 
Can the dealing heart repel the cherished object of iu 
affections 7 She wept — bitterly wept, but it was in his 
arms. Could she resist his arguments, his entreaties, 
enforced by the earnest counsellor in her own bosom 7 
Could the voice of the dead and the vanished prevail 
over the accents of the living and the present, the 
present loved, in a measure, more than the dead, at least, 
with a more yearning, pervading, engrossing love 7 
No; Howard was Isabelle*s comforter through her 
griefs— her nearest friend, her oftenost consulted coun- 
sellor. Howard dried up her tears, and excited her 
first smile ; and in a month, he appeared with her as 
her accredited lover. 

The announcement of theii betroihment was the last 
wound the heart of Estelle was to suffer. She rejoiced 
in what she deemed to be the happinesss of her cousin, 
but she had nursed the waning spark of life within her, 
by dwelling devotedly and unceasingly upon her love 
for Howard. It had been a medicine more potent to 
her weakness than the prescriptions of her physicians, 
a nurse more genial than the solicitude of a mother. 
Now this solace seemed to be criminal. A barrier was 
suddenly thrust before her sight to cut off the last ray 
of consolation. She felt herself to be encroaching on 
the treasures of another's heart — to be wronging Isabelle, 
in longer feeding tbe flame of her own love. It was for 
one alone to think of him as she had thought — to dream 
of him as she had dreamed— to pray for him as she had 
prayed— to weep for him as she had wept— and, alas ! 
that one was Isabelle ! 

On a beautiful evening in midsummer, when the sun 
had gone down in brightness, and Howard was watch- 
ing with Isabelle the stars as they sprang to life, steal- 
ing into lustre, as though they had fled from day as 
from an enemy, and now that be was vanishing in the 
West, came peeping slyly forth, to see if the foe had 
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really f one, before they slKMild let their lamp* g^Iow 
•teedily and traly, Eetelle took her leave of earth. 
Then, when he who had beguiled her heart to ita min, 
was basking: in the fruition of hope— then, when he 
looked in love into eyes that returned that look in love 
again— the wretched victim of his heartlessness was 
easting one glance at the world which had, through 
him, so cruelly deceived her, that one, the menrnfoUest 
and the last— and at the moment when, warmed into 
sympathy by kindred emotions, the lips of the lovers 
met in a kiss of. glowing affection, her toul winged its 
way to Heaven ! 

Howard was not a deep mourner at her departure; 
his callous treatment of her did not excite emotions of 
poignant regret and sorrow. He had passed the dread 
Rubicon of moral depravity, and what had his morel 
sense, weighed down, as it was, with the extreme of 
guilt, to do with inferior burdens 7 In a measure, a 
change had come over him since his concernment in 
Count Rebierre's death. ** Murder will out I" says the 
quaint old proverb; it will to light, if not in the 
present, by the aid of evidence, in the future, by the 
voluntaiy confession of a pricked and wounded eon- 
science. Man can steal and rob and lie, and run 
through all the catalogue of guilt — save to shed blood-— 
and mingle with bis fellows, and his hand tremble not, 
and his cheek pale not — but when once he has laid in 
the grave, by foul assault, the image of God, a ban is on 
his soul — it frets and chafes in its bloody though secret 
cell, and will not sink to rest. 

To be concluded next month. 



Oriffinsl. 
THE MYSTERY OF MAN. 

BT GRXNYILLI MELLEK. 

Well may we say 'tis mystery ! Can it be 
That we, who feel our heirship to the stars, 
And the eternal passport to the realms 
To which they but f tand sentinel — that we 
Who feel our charter written on the skies 
In characten that have not from their first 
And awful glory faded with the years — 
That we turn still to earth, with faith or fear 
That the black coffin and the unsightly worm 
Have yet the victory I that things which know 
Naught of the high hope which the epitaph 
Written above them trumpets to the world, 
Shall yet outlive the creature they enclose 
And banquet on i Is man the heritor 
Of what he holds great record in the Book 
Whose promises are changeless as the sun— 
And in his bosom, that vnll not keep back 
What wa* a revelation on its page 
When it first open'd that white page to 
Does he hold this inheritance— and yet 
Turn to the turf that blackens all the sky 
When it falli on us — and degrade the God 
That made him, and is in him, by a prayer 
For silence and oUivton 7— 
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GLIMPSES AT GOTH A M. — NO.II I. 

BT PROrtSSOR TirORARAV. 

*< Simum. Wsrt ever in s grMt city, Licol ? 
Lic0L Once, good Stmoo, when a boy in breoka." 

The facility with which mobs and vast concounes of 
people may be assembled in Gotham, is one of its most 
remarkable characteristics. An omnibus is locked for 
a moment in the wheels of a hack, and a hundred per- 
sons gather around it at once. A man slips and falls 
into the gutter ! One or two pick him out— four or 
five run to see if he is hurt — twenty more collect to 
know what is the matter, and a hundred crowd around 
to see what the othen are doing; and the side-walk 
and street becomes blockaded with a curious, in<^uiriog, 
wondering throng. 

A day or two ago, a little dirty-faced bret of a boy 
dropped a penny into the gutter where the filthy water 
was two or three inches deep. He began to blubber, 
and at the same time to paddle for it with his tattered 
sleeve drawn up to his shoulder. Two or three other 
little urohins collected around him, and also began to 
searoh. A loafer, with tattered wardrobe and margin- 
less hat, hearing the loss, also poked his long, brawny 
arm into the puddle, whether in charity to the boy or 
himself, we leave the benevolent reader to determine. 
Passers-by, attracted, delayed to inquire— othen stop- 
ped to see what the host were interested in, and in less 
than two minutes after the loss of the penny, the side- 
walk was completely obstracted by a mass of curious 
gapers, all stretching their necks, all a-tip-toe, and 
eagerly inquiring what was the matter — while a few 
light-Gngered gentry, no doubt, took the occasion to 
be equally inquisitive as to the contents of their respec« 
tive coat-pockets. 

Indeed, there seems to be an immense population 
here, that has nothing under the sun to do but to run 
hither and thither to see what is going on. Hundreds 
are always idly wandering about the streets, thronging 
the public walks, and on the qui vive for every exciting 
scene. This class of population is more apparent to 
the stranger when the tocsin in the City Hall tolls out 
its deep-mouthed alarm of fire. Then there is a general 
rush from every laae, alley, groggery, and vile sink of 
filth and infamy ; and the pavements are thronged with 
crowds of ill-dressed men, boys, and even slatternly 
females, hMtening to the scene of conflagration ; and 
for BO earthly object! for it is well understood that 
there are regular corps of well-organised firemen, who 
alone are allowed to combat with the daily occurring 
fires. From one fire the mob rush to another— always 
on the move-*a restless, mischievous, dangerous multi- 
tude. And this class of citisens — if they may be so 
dignified— is increasing. Within a few days, fiAe^ 
hundred homeless and, for the most part, penniless emi- 
grants have been landed at the wharves. Wretched 
groups are constantly encountered about the docks, that 
have Just landed, exhibiting the extreme of human 
misery, and often, of depreTicy. Not long since, I met 
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a troop of sixty or teventy beiogii in Broadway, near 
the Battery. They were Irish« A half-naked babe 
clung to the breast of its drunken and staggering mother. 
Three or four of the women had been fighting : their 
hair was dishevelled ; their caps torn (for what Irish 
woman so poor that she has not a eap f ) and their dres- 
ses in disorder. They were still continuing their dis- 
pute with the Tolubility of Irish tongues and Irish 
clamor. Some of the men had battered faces, black 
eyes, and bore marks of having a full appreciation of 
their being in the land of liberty. Lei any one picture 
the most wretched congregation of mortals that ever 
met his eyes, and only a faint idea will be obtained of 
this miserable, houseless horde. They wandered a short 
, distance np Broadway, and then seated themselves on 
the steps of two or three of the most fashionable board- 
ing-houses there. They had just come on shore, with- 
out bag or baggage (how they paid their passage over 
being best known to themselves and.the ship's captain !) 
and were about to add their number to the worthless 
and dangerous population of this city. 

On another street I passed in a walk of three or four 
squares, some hundred that had just landed from a ship 
that lay at anchor in the stream. They were, however, 
of a better class — mostly Germans and Swiss, arrayed 
in their national, Sabbath-day finery. They were cheer- 
fbl and well dressed, and promised to be an acceptable 
addition to the farming population of the country. I 
learned it wan their intention to go West. Herein, 
what a contrast the characters of the German, or Swiss 
and the Irish exhibit ! The former, on their arrival 
here, at once seek for rich lands, and have money to 
purchase them ; in a year or two they become attached 
to the soil — ^lose their national character in that of their 
adopted country, and by industry and frugality acquire 
an independence. The latter haunt the cities, and float 
upon the surface of our permanent population, " hewers 
of wood and drawers of water." They, too often, like 
•he lazzaroni of Naples, are satisfied to toil from day to 
day for pitiful wages which is spent as fast as it is 
•amed — ^living miserable, inebriate lives, and frequently 
coming to some violent and unnatoral end. 

. The Battery should never be forgotten by a cbroni- 
eier of Gotham. Its beautiful green crescent rounding 
out into the bay, studded with trees a forest in a city 
•—and surrounded by a panorama of unrivalled beauty, 
Ss the pride of the Manhattanese— «nd justly so. After 
dinner it is pleasant to fall into the current that sets 
towards it down Broadway. A few afternoons since, I 
mingled with the living tide that flowed towards Castle 
Garden. The Battery was thronged with foreigners, 
and the lower and middle clauses, all in best * bib and 
tucker '—for the day was the Sabbath—but by no means 
a day of rest^^for a more restless population of bipeds 
was never claimed by one city than are Gothamites on 
a Sunday. I took a turn through the Battery. This 
mail is only second to the Boston promenade ; yet there 
can be, properly, no comparison drawn between them. 
Both enjoying peculiar advaauges— both are remarlM- 
bly beautiful and oraamental as well as nseftil to their 
vaspective cities. In point of prospect to the eya, 



variety of moving^ objects, and elear, salubrious ahr, the 
Battery has decidedly the advantage. Yet it is too far 
to the southero and now business extremity of the city 
ever to* become a convenient resort. It must be a 
Sunday-mall almost exclusively, and for those orders 
of people who can only visit it on Sunday. And what 
other object, prythee, have puMie malls, parks or 
squares in view than the amusement, comfort and 
health of those very classes, who cannot, for the want 
of means and time, go to the country in pursuit of these T 
The wealthy — the unemployed — ^the higher ranks, gene- 
rally have a thousand other means and modes of enjoy- 
ment; while those appertaining to this class are few and 
limited. Let not the opulent, then, complain that the 
malls and green places of the metropolis are monopo- 
lited by the laboring classes— for they are only making 
the legitimate use of them, which, centuries ago, the 
originators of public squares in cities had in view in 
their construction. If it is unfashionable, solely for the 
reason above given, to frequent the Battery, Washing- 
ton Square, andother similar places, then let it continue 
to be unfashionable— for it is almost the only one of the 
many tonish whims that is based, though unconsciously, 
unintentionally, on just principles. 

When I entered the Battery, it must have contained 
from two to three thousand promenaders and loungers 
on settees. There, a group of Germans with their fan- 
tastically carved and twisted pipes, velvet coats and 
caps, not much bigger than a lady's purse — the females 
in red and blue short petticoats, and starohed caps, 
occupied a bench under the shade of a tree. Their 
children neat and rosy, were playing about them ; and 
one or two young blue-eyed mothers were nursing their 
infants without being chary of displaying their snowy 
bosoms to the passers by. Men and female servants, 
English and Americans, were billing and cooing on the 
next settee ; and smiling Darbies and Joans, with flocks 
of nestlings, were moving along, hand in hand, occupying 
nearly the whole breadth of the avenue. Boys without 
number, notwithstanding the prohibition, *' keep ofi" the 
grass!" stuck up on diven high places, were at their 
gambols on the greensward, and chasing each other 
through the grounds and walks with noisy mirth. 
Against the railing that enclosed the seaward prome- 
nade, leaned long lines of men, women and children, 
gazing on the shipping, or following with their eye», 
some boat darting swiftly by. Sloops and scboonen, 
brigs and ships, covered the bay, sailing in all direc- 
tions, while stately riding at anchor in their midst, was 
the ship of line, Ohio, lofty, dark and warlike in her 
vast proportions— looking the master spirit and king of 
the watery empire. The clifis of Brooklyn, with their 
coronet of villas ; the islands with their citadels and 
castles ; Staten Island, its swelling sides dotted with 
villages; Jersey, with its meadows and forests and 
slender spires afar off, all, by turns, attract the eye, and 
all were beautiful in the rich light of the setting sun. 

Turning again, within the Battery, to the walks, a 
new and equally varied scene is presented in the variety 
of oostomes, vissges, pursuits and habits of the prome- 
naders— and to one of a speculativa tun, affording no 
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little amuMnienL Hera e narae uendles past a little 
wicker-cerriefe oonteimnif an iafaat aristocrat, and 
after it, it« brother, a corly-pated, black-eyed boy, not 
loog out of petticoau, rolls a hoop. Here a woman 
•creechea oranget and cakes in your ears, while another 
bellows, 

" Stra-b'ries ! nice stra-b'ries, till the tympana ring 
a^n» And then follow in every key, 

" HereN the • V'tg and Transcript !* " 

" Here they is ! Sun, '£nld and New Ery !" 

" Sund'y Momin* News for sixpence ." 

" '£re*s the Veekli 'Erald !>' 

Thia last, in a deep, hoarse Toiee, as if the nrchin 
had taken lessons of a roan-o'-war's boatswain. 



At silent midnight in the forest shade. 
That flings iu mantle o'er thy pebbly strand. 

The nightrwind trills its lonely serenade 
For those who sleep beneath thy welt*ring sand. 

Bosom of tears ! wave of the wood— farewell ! 

Ye echoing wilds, ye silent shades adieu ! 
Full oft I'll seek the silence of thy spell. 

And thy bright bosom, lake of placid blue. 

For on thy breast, «o fair, and smooth, and wide, 
Fair woodland child, I e'er would wish to be. 

From glowing morn, till blushing eventide, 
I'd sail, and sing, and be a child for thee. H. a. 



Original. 
S ALTONSTALL'S LAKE.* 

Bosom of tears! child of the monntain'd West- 
Wave of the forest dim ; thy asnre tide 

Bears the wild echo on its dimpled breast-— 
Bom in the green-woods, mantling at thy aide. 

Far up thy stream, where twilight shadows fling 
Their stilly mantle o'er thy waveless home, 

The wild swan bathes, and steeps her snow-white wing, 
Or pours her song upon thy bursting foam. 

Above thj wave the eagle spreads his wing. 

And gentler birds on airy pinions glide 
O'er thy lone bosom when the sunbeams fling 

Their golden sheen upon thy placid tide. 

In elder time when o'er thy listening flood 

Glanced the dark eye of Nature's wand'ring child, 

The war-whoop roused the stillness of thy wood, 
And thy pure bosom nursed the echo wild. 

The antlered deer here from his covert sprang, 
With quiv'ring limbs, wild eye, and nostril wide, 

Breathless, as still the waiHsry thrilling rang, 
Then rushed to lave his bosom in thy tide. 

The timid fawn, as o'er thy breast be hong. 
Perchance the coolness of thy wave to sip. 

Hath felt the shaft a red man's bow hath flung, 
And died, thy dew still quiv'ring at his lip. 

How changed since then ! The wild-stag never more 
Bounds o'er the leaves by golden Autumn shed ; 

The dusky maid's wild song is past and o'er ; 
No forest tells the warrior's measured tread. 

Nor o'er thy bosom in. the moon's pale beam 
Glides the light baige— the dipping paddle's blade 

Flashing no nutre within thy silv'ry stream— 
Nor dashes wikUy in the hanging shade. 

Yet o'er thy woods and wind-kissed sparkling waves, 
A spell of stillness now so lovely plays, 

It seems a spirit from thy hollow caves, 
Whlsp'ring the listener of its happier days, 

• mtaatsd not fcr froas the city of Nsw Haven. 
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*' He givei me eyes, he fives me ears ; 
And bumble caree, add delicate fears; 
A heart, the fouDtaiD of iweet tears, 
And love, and thouf ht,and Joy."— woaoswoaTR. 

LiKX something formed in visions wild, 
Thy matchless beauty, happy child ! 
To all my feelings' secret springs, 
A strange and nameless pleasure brings — 
Most beautiful of earthly things ! 

I never saw a fairer sigbt^ 
Methinks thou only wantest wings, 

To be a cherub quite ! 
With feelings that may ne'er grow cold. 
And tearful eyes do I behold 

Thine innocence, and joy, and truth. 
God shield thee ! sinless, gentle spirit! 
And may'st thou through thy life inherit, 

The blessedness of youth. 
I cannot tell thee what I feel. 

Nor name to thee the sweetest part. 
For idle words might ne'er reveal 

The emotion of a parent's heart. 
Dear child ! methinks I see thee now 

In the dim light of future years. 
With lines of grief upon thy brow, 

A thing of sorrow, sighs, and tears ! 
The vision is a needless one, 
For why should ills be framed upon 
Thy voiceless void, futurity ! 
Where all is doubt and mystery f 
Away! the thought is but a cloud 

To dim the sunshine of my heart; 
Let silent fate its purpose shroud, 

I'll view thee, spirit ! as thou art — 
And thou shalt ever be enshrined, 
A Delos in thy father's mind ! 
A single sUr thou art to me, 

A spring of joy for ever new— 
A beam upon a stormy sea! 

Black clouds and darkness peering through I 
A thousand joys which seem'd a part 
Of being, in my youthful heart, 

I've lived to see decay; 
But thou who art so wholly fair. 
Hast caused a ray of gladness there. 

Which shall not pata away. 
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DESTRUCTION. 

BT ISAAC C. PRAT. 

Thi pomp and pageantry — the pride and power — 

The glory and the beggary of life — 
The scenic contraats of each little hour — 

All firm affections and all maniac strife — 

Ay ! Every thing with which the world is rife, 
The name of glory, countryman, or friend, 

Of sister, brother, husband, or of wife. 
Of father, mother, offspring — all shall bend 
Unto the common destiny to which we tend. 

No kind and no degree shall one great doom 

Escape ! We all shall pass full soon away : 
Or in the " sere and yellow leaf," or bloom 

Of Life — our transitory holiday ! 

Time shall cut down the fair, the young, the gay, 
The weak and old, "without remorse or dread" — 

He knows no mercy — never knew delay — 
Yet by no .passions are his footsteps led. 
He blasu alike the silver and the golden head. 

The earth on which we dwell shall surely fade, 

And all that is below, above, within, 
All that which has been made shall be unmade, 

And speedily the ruin shall begin. 

Begin 7 It has begun ! When first Man*s sin 
Arose, Decay in all hin strength arose. 

Unto his grasp the Universe to win. 
Ah ! Each created thing for ruin grows — 
Sin caused — Destruction adds his poison to our woes. 

How this great truth is made apparent, Man ! 

At once look through the Universe, and mark 
If there be naught wiihin CreatiooU span. 

Once full of light and beauty, now all dark — 

Ay, all unlighted by a single spark. 
Look forth upon the boundless firmament. 

And bow thy willing ear to listen. Hark ! 
The music of the spheres ! Is it now blent 
With joy, as on that morn when first through heaven it 
went? 

Hat no bright pleiad vanished from the sky f 

No world T Is all the self-same scene that rose, 
In vast magnificence, upon the eye 

Of Adam when he saw that sky disclose 
The starry hosu that only Godhead knows ? 
Yea, stars have come and gone-^we know not how-^ 

Mortality their progress may suppose. 
But Man can only gaze on heaven's high brow- 
In strange amasement wonder-— and, adoring, bow. 

Look on the Ocean ! Do its waves now roll 
0*er the same channels as it did of yore 7 

Do the same lands its limiu now control, 
As when, at first, its fountains it did ponr 7 



Ah, no ! It washes many a new-made ahore— > 
Earthquakes have cat for it new passages. 

And fruitful lands receive abundant store. 
While nations rise to richer happiness. 
For mighty Ocean, dreadful, yet delighu to bl 



Where are the r^ons once Man's paradise 7 
Where are the kingdoms of the earliest time 7 

Where is the Babel reaching to the skies 7 
Where are the glories of the Eastern clime 7 
And where, oh, where, are Egypt's works suhlime— 

Her noble structures rising in their bloom 7 
Where are the cities of unpardoned crime — 

What is their history— what their common doom 7 

Faint Echo truly answers from their sunless tomb. 

What though from their decay they do revive 
In other shapes of beauty, high and grand 7 

What though new regions bloomingly may thrive 7 
What though new kingdoms proudly now command — 
And cloud-encircled towers in glory stand ? 

What though, to rival Egypt, some domain 
Build up its marble cities o'er the Jand-— 

And cities ape the Cities of the Plain 7 

All — all shall sink beneath Destruction's reign. 

The Past is all a dream ; and so shall be 

The earthly Future with its motley crowd I 
There are no hounds to dark Oblivion's se^ 

Which swells in grandeur silently and proud. 

Ah ! There the Universe shall find iu shroud, 
For, " wrapped together as a scroll," 't will fall. 

Unto iu destined ruin humbly bowed I 
Its grave unmoumed, unmarked— the Dark its pall- 
Circling its greatness and iu nothingness — iu all t 

But, Man, thou art immortal. Thou shalt go. 

Freed from thy fleshy mantle, in the race 
Of spiritual life — no more, shalt know 

The thoughuand acu which now thy soul debase; 

For meeting there thy Maker, face to face. 
Thy spirit's pinions constantly shall gleam. 

And in the glories of thy dwelling-place. 
To thee no Past nor Future shall there seem — 
For in Eternity there is no sleep nor dream. 



Orif iaaL 
CONTRASTS, 

B7 TRK REV. J. H. CLIITCH. 

MoRK to the watching eye— slomber to pain- 
Light to the wanderer lost — Hope to Despair ; 

Home to the exile— release from the chain 
Worn by the captive in torment and care : 

Sweet are they all, but their sweetness they bring 
From the sorrow they quench, or the darkness thsy 
hide; 

We know not that Joy has the sweetness of Spring 
Till the Winter of Pain hath that knowledge supplied. 
Bo§tQn, 
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Oriffiaal. 
HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 

NUMBKR IT. 

THE HEROISM OF DEBORAH. 

Their land ii full of idoli ; tbev woribip the work of their own 
hand*, that which their own fini^eni have mede : and the mean 
man bowetk down and the f reat man humbleth hinuelf: there- 
fore forgive them not!— Isaiah 3, 8. 

HarneM the horsee ; and iret up, je honemen ! and stand forth 
with your helmets ; Airbish the spear and pot on the brigan- 
dinea. Therefore have I seen then dianiayed and lorned 
away back)— Jeremiah 46, 4. 

Night with her luatroos stan, ber •ilencA and re- 
pose, had paaaed away, and soft-eyed dawn, breathing 
forth perftttne and heralded by gentle xephyrs, arose 
from Asia's noists, like the poet's Venus from the sea, 
all smiles and gladness. Each flower threw out its fairy 
petals and wafted forth its fragrant incense to the day. 
Almond and citron blossoms, the brilliant pomegranate 
and oleander tossed the dew from their delicate h^ads 
and shook their fragile branches in the morning breeze. 
The birds were on every bough tinging their rejoicings 
to the coming day ; for as yet the sun had not appeared, 
bat clouds of rose and purple told of his near approach, 
and threw a softened radiance over plarn and hill, and 
valley. A clear and gentle river — Kishon, "that an- 
cient river the river Kishon," wound through the ver- 
dant plain; by its side arose a eloping hill, whose sum- 
mit was crowned by a grove of oaks and elms, among 
whose shadows a lordly temple was just made visible as 
the sun's first rays fell on the hill top, while all still lay 
below in shade. The morning light revealed its snowy 
porticoes, and lofty arches, and graceful columns of 
rare proportion; then passing down the hill, fell on a 
long procession of solemn worshippers who were wind- 
ing along the river's bank and ascending the hill to the 
temple above. And conspicuous of all among the 
throng was a train of sacred oxen, which, gaily decorated 
with ribbons, and wreathed with roses, were led by young 
boys, clad in white robem and crowned with garlands. 
Behind them came l band of women, dancing and sing- 
ing to instruments of music ; while preceding and around 
the victims were many hundred priests, whose black 
robes threw the only shadow over a landscape now 
brightly illumined by the broadly risen sun. The pro- 
cession ascended the hill ; the temple doors were thrown 
open ; the priesu entered, and advanced to the altar. 
There stood upon two pedestals the gods they came to 
worship ; — the one, a man ca^t in brass having the head 
of an ox'-*the other, of marble, all humaa, clothed in a 
coat of mail of gold, wearing a crown and wielding a 
sword : the former was Moloch, and the latter Baal. 
To these gods of marble and gold, the priests and peo- 
ple below had come to ask for protection from a power- 
ful enemy who in predatory bands made inroads upon 
them, and carried off flocks, and people, and goods. 

Reader, canst thou say in what land arose this tem- 
ple, these images of marble and these idol worshippers 7 
Canst thou believe it was in Israel 7 In the promised 
land 7 Alae — it was the deai>booght land of Canaan, 
and these deluded idolaiors were the son* of Judah, 



once God's own peculiar people and faithful worship- 
pers! No remembrance of their former errors and 
their previous punishments could wean this stifi'^necked 
race from their love of idol worship. Forgotten was 
, all the forbearing love of their gracious God— forgot- 
; ten was his power which took them out of Egypt, and 
, placed them in this lovely land'— forgotten were all the 
I denunciations of Jehovah against idolatry — again they 
I sinned, and now again, in consequence of this sin were 
' plunged in woe and misery. The Canaaniies whom the 
j Israelites had subdued and confined to their cities sub- 
ject to tribute, had now been stirred up against them, 
and had for many yeara harrassed them by coming sud- 
denly upon them in small bands, carrying away every 
thing or person which fell in their power. 

In consequence of these incursions the highways were 
deserted, the fields were uncultivated, and the children 
of Israel were sorely oppressed. To arrest this evil, • 
the ma6S of the people, sought not for protection from 
their all powerful God, but blindly hewird them out gods 
of stone and built groves in their high places, and cal- 
led on their images to save, ** yet can he not answer, 
nor save him out of his trouble .'" 

The last of the priests had but just entered the tem- 
ple, when bursting through their ranks, and uttering 
shriek* of terror, a woman threw herself before the 
statues ; it was Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite*^ 
the roses which had wreathed her lank locks, had fallen 
on her shoulder, and the white fillets were waving ia 
disorder over her sallow, shiivelled cheeks, in bright 
contrast to their yellow hue. 

" Ofa, Baal save us!" she cried in distraction. ''Now, 
now save us, for the enemy is upon us !" A chorus of 
shrieks arose from the women without who camtf press- 
ing in confusion into the temple. " The Canaanites are 
upon us !" they said. *'0h, Moloch shield us !" 

Eager to save themselves from the invaders, the 
priests hastily closed the iron-studded doora of the tem- 
ple, heedless of ihe many shrieking women whom they 
thus cruelly shut out. Their hopes of admission vain, 
the worshippera fled to the groves or down the hill, fol- 
lowed by the affrighted oxen, and their youthful leadera. 

Jael arose from the altar and endeavored to pass out 
at the door. " Oh, my child, Miriam '." she cried, "she it 
without — oh, let me go forth and shield her or die with 
her !" 

The priests, however, were bent upon saving them- 
Ij selves from harm, and the wailings and passionate en- 
'' treaties of the miserable mother were unheeded by 
hearts as hard as the marble gods they worshipped. 

At last the shouts of the enemy and cries of their 
victims were hushed, and the noise of trampling steeds 
receded ; the temple doors were slowly opened, and 
their safety being ascertained, the priest of Baal came 
forth. Near them was there nothing to be seen, but 
afar off they descried a band of horsemen riding rapidly 
away each bearing a captive upon his horse, while be- 
hind them the sacred oxen were goaded onwards by a 
powerful escort. As the last of the horsemen turned 
the wooded spot which hid them from sight it was per- 
ceived ha bore away open his horse a young girl, whoy 
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with ftrms uplifted, was loudly calling for aid. In her 
struggles, a scarlet girdle fell to the ground ; swift as 
the wind Jael rushed down the hill and secured it. 

" It is my daughter !" she cried, with a burst of woe. 
"Oh, Miriam, that I could have died to save thee!" 

Prostrate upon the ground, the miserable woman 
threw dust upon her head, invoking curses upon the 
Canaanites, and vowing d^P vengeance for this cruel 
wrong. 

During these troubles, the Judge of Israel died. The 
tribes being engaged settling themselves in their new 
dominions, and repelling the encroachments of their 
surrounding enemies, neglected to elect another; and 
in the meanwhile, Deborah, a" mother in Israel,*' arose. 
Deborah, the widow of Lapidotb, was a woman of a 
strong and masculine mind ; more capable than many 
of her countrymen of ruling the affairs of the nation. 
Of this they were well aware ; and came to her for 
counsel in any emergency. The piety of Deborah was 
so great, that her God had bestowed on hei^the gift of 
prophecy ; thus using her as a means of keeping the 
faith in Israel, and drawing her country-people from the 
dreadful crime of idolatry into which they had fallen. 
The grief of Deborah at their delinquency was great ; 
as she foresaw the certain punishment their sin would 
bring upon them. The present war and distress with 
which the country was afflicted, had been threatened 
them by their prophetess; but she was unheeded except, 
by a few, who still worshipped at the Tabernacle which 
was stationed at Shiluh. 

Jabin, king of the Canaanites, who had once been 
defeated by the Isrealites, and since that retained his 
city of Hazor by paying tribute, had lately, according 
to Deborah's prediction, been stirred up by the Lord to 
make war upon Israel, and had barrassed them sorely, 
as seen above, by his marauding parties, genorally under 
the command of Sisera. During the confusion that 
prevailed, every one came to Deborah for counsel; and 
in course of time she was elected Judge of Israel. Her 
residence, which was near to Sbiloh, was a long, low 
stono-dwelling, built in a square, around a spacious 
court paved with marble. A piasza ran around this 
court, in front of the rooms, the pillars of which sup- 
ported a balcony, through which access was obtained to 
the upper chambers. From the centre of this court 
arose a lofty palm-tree ; its smooth stalk bore no 
branches'-but from the top circles of enormous leaves, 
some eight feet long, spread out like a vast canopy, 
throwing a cooling shade over court and balconies. 
Beneath this tree was the iavorite seat of Deborah, the 
Prophetess and Judge. Here ghe commanded a view 
of all her premises, and here her people obtained ready 
access to her through a wide gate-way opposite to her 

seat. 

One morning Deborah resorted to her favorite palm- 
tf«e, and placed herself upon her usual seat, which was 
a low divan of costly structure, the cushions covered 
with richly embroidered silk. Her dress was a dark- 
colored stuff of Damascus, having a deep border of gold 
embroidery, and confined with a girdle wrought with 



scarlet and jewels ; a bandeau was around her head, 
from which projected a short horn of gold, supporting 
a veil of thin muslin of Judea, which fell to her feet. 
She was surrounded by many of her people, who had 
come to her for judgment ; when the voice of wailing 
was heard, and, followed by a large concourse of peo- 
ple, Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, entered the 
gate-way. She wore a sackcloth drees of black goat's- 
hair, confined by a rope girdle, while her dark locks 
wore thickly strown with ashes. 

" Oh, help me, noble lady !" she cried ; ** help me, 
great Deborah! for I am stricken unto death.'" and 
with a deep groan she sank on the ground before Debo- 
rah. 

"What moves thee thus, Jael?" asked Deborah, 
raising her. ** Why art thou thus mourning in sack* 
cloth ?" 

** My daughter, my sweet child, Miriam, hath been 
carried away by the enemy !'* she exclaimed, weeping; 
and others joining their cries to hers, each bewailed 
the loss of relative, or cattle, and entreated Deborah 
for help against the invaders. Deborah listened while 
the outrage at the temple which occurred that morning 
was described, and many similar inroads of the Canaan- 
ites. 

''Where didst thou say thou wast, Jael, when thy 
child was ravished from theef" 

''At the temple of Baal and Moloch, where we were 
going to sacrifice. Oh, Deborah, hear the prayer of thy 
people ! Awake \ Send an army, and punish the in- 
vaders of our land !" 

i " And is it to me, a worshipper of Jehovah, that the 
; children of Baal come for succor f Away ! Oo to your 
j Gods for aid. I will not raise a hand to save yon !" 
I " Nay, Deborah, hear us !" they cried. " Give ns 
soldiers to defend our villages, or we shall all be taken 
captive— we and our little ones !" 

" And ye would be well punished for your senseless 
idolatry !" said the indignant Deborah. " Do you not 
know — have ye not heard — God has sworn he will 
punish you if you forsake him 7 Have ye forgotten the 
words of holy Joshua, who said — ' If ye forsake the 
Lord and serve strange gods, then he will turn and do 
you hurt and consume you !' If you had come to the 
Tabernacle of your fathers' God, at Sbiloh, instead of 
the high places of Baal, ye might have heard the words 
of Joshua read, and these your sufferings fully foretold, 
and to be inflicted by this same nation. ' Know for a 
certainty,' saith Joshua, ' the Lord your God, will no 
mote drive out any of these nations before you ; but 
they shall be snares and trap$ unto you, and 9Courge» 
in your sides, and thorns in your eyes, until ye perish 
off this good land which the Lord your God hath given 
you !' Ungrateful people that ye are I Ye have forsa- 
ken a kind and powerful God, who hath ever cherished 
and exalted you, to worship metal and stone ! Did 
Baal lead you from Egyptian bondage T Did Moloch 
enable you to conquer the nations around f Did Ashta- 
roth place you in this plenteous land f 'Tis Jebovah 
bath done this ! And do ye thus requite the Lord ! oh, 
foolish and unwise people? Tremble, then ! for Jeho- 
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▼ah hath given ye up to daatnictloo, aod your false [ 
goda caonot save yoa ! ' Let Israel remember the days 
of old/ satth Mutes, ' and forget not their God» or he 
Will coDsume them ! For he says : ' I will spend my 
arrows among them: they shall be burnt with hunger, 
and devoured with heat, aod with bitter destruction ! 
Sword without and terror within, shall destroy both the 
old man and the virgin I*" 

While Deborah spoke the mists of error seemed to 
fall from the people's eyes ; and when, as one inspired, 
she thundered in their ears ihe denunciations of Jehovah 
against idolatry, and the words of holy Moses, the fear of 
God, and remorse for their sin, smote upon their hearts. 

" We are goiliy before the Lord!*' they cried, in ter^ 
ror. " We will indeed serve the Lord our God, and his 
voice we will obey !" 

" Away then V* cried Deborah. ** Prove your sinceri- 
ty! Cot down yonr groves,— 'throw down your images 
—that the anger of the Lord be no longer harled against 
you. If ye truly obey him, I will pray him to raise up 
an army and destroy yoor enemies from off the land." 

The words of Deborah, whom they all revere&ced*as a 
Prophetess, so excited the people, that they ran hither 
and thither, and stopped not until all their temples were 
destroyed, the groves hewn down and idols demol- 
ished, and the gods they had worshipped in the morn- 
ing were broken to fragments and reviled in the evening. 

Deborah, like a wise Governor, reHoWed to take ad- 
vantage of the newly awakened spirit and zeal of her 
people, by assembling them together and leading them 
against Jabin, the king of Hasor. She sent for Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, a valiant and faithful soldier who 
had alivoys distinguished himself in fight. He came 
at her bidding and found her on her usual seat at the 
foot of the palm-tree. " I have bad a revelation from 
the Lord God of Israel," Deborah said to fiarak. 
'* The people have turned from the error of their way, 
they have left their gods and will worship Jehovah — 
the Lord hath accepted them, and will chastise those 
who afflicted his chosen people. He commands thee to 
assemble an army and invade JabIn, the Caoaanite." 

Barak looked irresolute. ** I will array my best in this 
matter," he said, '* but I fear it will be no light thing 
to lead the people against the Canaanites. How think- 
est we can attack Hazor, when the enemy hath not lefi 
a shield or spear among us, and Jabin hath nine 
hundred chariots of iron 7" 

" What, Barak ! knowest thou not we have the Lord 
on our side f Wbat are spears and chariots to Jehovah 7 
Thou art as the spies who feared the Amalekites—- 
' we are notable to go up against the people ; for they are 
stronger than we'-^tfaey said-— and what replied Joshua 
and Caleb f ' Fear ye not the people of the land,' they 
said, * their defence hath departed fromt <^m and the 
Lord is wiih us— fear them not!' Thus saith Deborah. 
Fear aot^take the people with thee and go up to Hazor, 
and the Lord will deliver Jabin and Sisera, hie general, 
into thy hand— collect ten thousand men of the children 
of Napthali and of Zebolon. If thou fearest to go up to 
Hasoi^-ascend to the fort ea Mount Tabor and I, Debo- 
rah, to whom the Lord hM^i (itM domiaioa ever the 
29 



mighty, will draw to the river Kishon, Sisera, the cap^ 
tain of Jabin's army with his chariou and multitude, and 
I will deliver him into thy hands." 

Barak had felt great fear of the Canaanites, and knew 
the people had been thoroughly torrified and subdued. 
He, therefore, doubted his power to assemble them, and 
said to Deborah, " If thou wilt go with me, then I will 
go, for the people vrill believe the Lord hath sent thee } 
but if thou wilt not go^ then wilt not I." 

** I will go with thee, oh, faint of heart V said th« 
heroic Deborah, " but know, for this thy want of trust io 
the Lord, he will uke the victory from thee and give it 
to another } for the Lord hath revealed to me he will seli 
Sisera into the hand of a woman, and J, Deborah, will 
reap the honor." 

Deborah arose immediatoly to prepare for her jour^ 
ney. Her sandals of leather, embroidered with gold 
and jewels were laced upon her feet, a turban guarded 
her head from the sun, and a large mantle was folded 
around her. At the gato, her favorite animal awaited 
her; a whito ass, which in those days being rare and 
beautiful, was reserved for princes and nobles alone/ 
This gentle creature possessed a body of graceful pro- 
portion, long and slender legs, and was covered with ■ 
coat of silvery hair. Accompanied by Barak and fol- 
lowed by a train of attondanU, Deborah made a tour of 
the country, exhorting the people to arise and go to bat^ 
tie against Jabin. Her words and appearance pro- 
duced such effect that slie returned in a short time with 
ton thousand men whom she placed on Moaat Tabor t9 
lie in wait for the enemy. 

According to her promises, Deborah drew Sisera and 
his troops to the point of Mount Tabor. She caused the 
news of the assembling of Israel to be carried to Jabio/ 
and as Deborah had predicted, he sent Sisera with a 
large body of men toward the river Kishon. Deborah, 
in the meanwhile, had ascended Mount Tabor and 
placed her men in the fort, and in the caves which 
penetrated its bosom, where they were hid from the 
enemy's view. 

Mount Tabor arose in an abrupt, cone-shaped figure 
many hundred feet above the plain of Esdraelon — iu 
sides are dothod with oaks and sycamores, while the 
plain of its top is crowned by a large fortress. On the 
walls of this fort, Deborah stationed herself to look for 
the enemy. Here the whole land of Israel seemed 
spread out before her. Here she looked down upon the 
verdant plains of Israel and Galilee watered by the 
Kishon, the Jordan and other rivers, and surrounded by 
a band of mountains, while on one side glistoned the 
sea of Galilee, and on the other stretched the bright 
wators of the great Mediterranean. The sun was de- 
clining on the day when the Canaanitos' approach was 
predicted by the Prophetess, when she descried their 
advanced guard, appear on the hills which bordered the 
Galilean sea. The plain was soon covered with their 
numeroos host. Coward they came, band after band, the 
rumbling of their iron charioU as the roaring of tha 
great deep iu a storm. At their head came Sisera. His 
chariot was overlaid with gold and was richly carved 
and paiotod, while from each side projeeied a gUttoring 
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■cythe. Three white hones bore him swiftly on ; their 
backs covered with sieel armor, and their heads deco- 
rated with a high ornament of feathers and painted 
leather. Sisera a tall and powerful man» was standing 
in his chariot leaning upon a spear — ^his body com- 
pletely covered with a closely fitting suit of mail formed 
of golden scales— a bow and quiver hung at his back, a 
dagger, in its braxen sheath, was suspended by chains 
from his crimson girdle, while his head was protected 
by a helmet of leather wrought with gold. An armor- 
bearer sat at his feet beside his charioteer, bearing his 
sword and shield of leather bound and studded with 
brass. Sisera encamped his band foe the night on the 
bank of the Kishon, intending to attack the Israelites in 
the morning. 

That night Deborah spent alone in the battlements, 
buried in meditation and in prayer. Pious as she was, 
Deborah was mortal, and as she reflected on all she bad 
done for the Israelites, and looked around on the army 
she had collected, and on tho ruined idol-fanes distinctly 
seen in the moonbeams, which at her command fell to 
the ground, and thought on the glorious victory pro- 
mised her, a feeling of triumph swelled he rbeart and she 
forgot she was but an instrument in the hands of the 
Lord. ** Oh, my soul, thou hast trodden down strength!" 
she said. ** Now while our enemies are buried in sleep 
is the propitious time to attack them. Sisera ! thy hours 
are numbered — thou art mighty in men of war and in 
chariots and horsemen, but our God hath spoken ! and 
the horse and the rider will be overthrown. To*night 
shalt thou fall by the hand of a woman, and Deborah's 
name shall resound o'er the land !" Deborah sought out 
Barak. "Awake! arise! Barak," she cried. ** Up! 
for this is the day when the Lord shall deliver Sisera 
into my hands." 

The Israelites were soon in motion and assembled to- 
gether before the fort. The priests then came out before 
them to address them according to the commands of 
Moses. 

" When thou goest out to battle against thy enemies, 
oh, Israel !" they said, " and seest horses, and chariots, 
and a people more than thou, be not afraid of them i for 
the Lord thy God is with thee which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt." 

" Hear, oh Israel !" said another, "ye approach this 
day into battle against your enemies — ^letnot your heart 
faint — ^fear not! and do not tremble, nor be ye terrified 
because of them ; for the Lord your God is he that 
goeth with you, to fight for you against your enemies to 
save you." 

" Is there a man here," cried Barak, advancing^— 
" that bath built a new house and hath not dedi- 
cated it f Let him return to his house lest he die in 
battle and another dedicate it ! Is there here a man 
who hath planted a vineyard and hath not eaten of it 7 
Let him, also, return to his house lest he die in battle and 
another man eat of it ! Is there here a man who hath 
betrothed a wife and hathnot taken her? Let him return 
to his house lest he die in the battle and another man 
take her !" 
" Is there a man bora," eried Deborah, looking on 
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the assembled band, "that is fearful and faint-hearted 7 
Let him return to his house lest he infect his brethren 
and their heart be as faint as his." With one voice they 
vowed to face the foe manfully, and were led down the 
hill. As their arms were few, Deborah resorted to 
stratagem. To every one she gave a pitcher, in which 
was hid a small earthen lamp lighted, and a trumpet. 
In the dead hour of the night the Canaanites were awap 
kened by tremendous shouts. They arose in affright. 
A terrible clamor of trumpets was in their ears ; and in 
looking up, the innumerable lights of the Israelites met 
their eyes, as coming down from heaven, and seemed, to 
their alarmed imaginations, as if the stars were descend- 
ing upon them. A panic prevailed. " The stars are fight- 
ing against us !" they cried — " and hear the thundering 
of their angry Gods — let us fly i" Sisera and some of 
the officers rallied their men and led them against the 
Israelites. The little band were sorely oppressed, but 
God, who was fighting for them, now brought anew a 
terrible enemy against the Canaanites. 

While engaged in the combat, they suddenly became 
aware they were standing in water. They looked 
around — it had risen to their knees, — the chariots were 
filled and their ranks could scarcely keep their feet. 
At once arose a terrible cry. " The river ! the river is 
rising ! Fly ere ye perish !" The Israelites bad been 
eaily warned by the Prophetess and had retreated up 
their mount, but the unhappy Canaanites after strug- 
gling with the waves were with all their mighty host 
swept away and drowned. 

Sisera fled in his chariot, but finding the waters 
rising so fast, he abandoned it and ran up a neighboring 
eminence. For many hours he wandered about, and when 
the day dawned found himself at some distance from 
the scene of action. He was in the plain of Zaananim. 
Before him he beheld an encampment of tents, which, 
from their peculiar construction, he knew bebnged to 
the Kenites, with whose tribe his was at peace, and he 
felt assured of safety. At the door of one stood a wo- 
man towards whom he ran for protection. Furaoed by 
an avenging God, Sisera had been sent to the tent of his 
foe. It was the encampment gf Heber, the Kenite, 
whose family had separated from the rest of the tribe to 
join the Israelites, and she to whom the marauder flew 
for safety was his bitter enemy, Joel. Jael recognised 
him at once as the ravisher of her daughter and op- 
pressor of Israel, and rejoiced to see him approach. 

" Turn in my Lord ! turn in to me and fear not," she 
said. He gladly entered and threw himself exhausted 
en the pile of mats she had spread for him. 

" Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink," he 
said, " for I am very thirsty," 

Jael opened a bottle of skin and poured him out some 
milk, and gave him, also, bread with butter in a dish of 
carved gold which her husband had uken in war — and 
at his request threw over him a pile of clothes to oonceal 
him from view. 

" Stand in the door of the tent, good woman," said 
Sisera, " and if any man doth come and inquire of thee, 
' Is any man here f ' thoa shalt say, ' No.' If I am saved 
this day, it will go well with thee, for Jabin shall nward 
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thee Rod give thee a place in fait palace. There thoo 
mayest rule the Israelite women, for there are many 
in our house* whom we have carried away captive/' 

Jael, repressing the various emotions with which her 
bosom was bursting^ when she saw her enemy in her 
power, now in a voice of affected indifference asked, 
" Saw ye any thing, my Lord, of Miriam, a young girl 
who was taken from the temple of Baal when the sacred 
oKen were carried away V* 

** Aye, indeed— she is in my house, and is goodly to 
look upon. When I left home I vowed a vow to Moloch 
to sacriBoe her and several others at his altar, if he 
brought me safe at home again." 

Jael rushed from the tent. "Now God I thank thee !" 
she said—" that my enemy and Israel's oppressor is in my 
power. Miriam thou art saved ! for Sisera shall not re- 
turn — in thy place he shall be sacrificed to the Oods. 
Moloch ! I devote him to thee. Asuroth ! give strength 
to my csrm .' Oh, Jehovah pardon me ! thoa art the 
only tru« God, and now that thou bast given me my 
enemy i n my hand I will put away all other gods and 
serve thee alone." 

Jael returned to the tent and lifted up the curtain— 
her enemy was plunged in a deep slumber. She tore out 
the large nail with which one of the tent ropes was 
fastened to the ground and with a hanuner smote the 
invader on the head. In triumph Jael mshed from the 
tent — Barak was riding rapidly past. 

"Ho ! Barak!" she cried, "come, and I will show thee 
the man thoo seekest." 

Barak followed her into the tent, and beheld dead, 
before him, Sisera, the redoubtable aggressor of Israel. 
"Praise be to God!" he cried, "who hath this day 
subdued J&bin, King of the Canaanites, before the chil- 
dren of Israel ! Truly did Deborah say he would die 
by the hands of a woman. I thought the prophecy 
alluded to Deborah, but to Jael is this honor due. 
Come with me that I may show the Princes this thine 
worthy act." 

The next morning saw Deborah at the height of her 
glory and popularity. She was again seated under her 
palm-tree, and now surrounded by the princes and 
nobles of Israel, who gave to her the glory of freeing 
Israel from their cruel oppression. Deborah's heart 
bounded, but checking all earthly feelings, she said, 
" Not to me— not to Deborah bo the glory, my lords ; 
let us ascribe it all to oar merciful Jehovah, of whom I 
am the humble instrvment. But where is onr good 
general, Barak? Is he still in pursuit of Sisera f" 

" Behold where he comes, followed by a train of peo- 
ple," said the Prince of Issaehar. Deborah looked np 
and beheld Barak approach, leading Jael, both crowned 
with garlands, followed by men bearing a corpse upon a 
bier, and women dancing and singing triumphant songs. 

"Behold the saviour of Israel !" cried Barak. "Sing 
praises to Jael, for she hath slain Sisera, the enemy of 
Israel. Blessed above women be Jael, the wife of 
Heber !" 

Jael was hailed as the saviour of Israel, by all the peo- 
ple, when the death of Sisera, by her hand, became 
known. For one moment a pang smote the heart of 



Deborah when she thos saw the glory given to another, 
but she was a woman of too lofty a spirit and devoted 
piety, to envy another. " I am punished," she said, 
" for my proud thoughts of yesternight." 

Throwing off all feeling except joy for the death of 
Sisera, she approached and greeted Jael as a saviour in 
Israel, and then taking her timbrel, burst out in the 
following triumphant song : — 

Deborah's toiro. 

Praise ye the Lord, he was Israel's avenger. 
When the people came up in the face of the foe. 
Hear, oh, ye Kings ! and give ear, oh, ye Princes, 
While my song to the praise of Jehovah shall flow. 

Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir and of Edom, 
Earth trembled, the clouds and the heavens dropped dew; 
Mountains before thee were shaken and melted; 
And veiled in her mists, Sinai shrank from thy view ! 

In the days of Shamgar, the bold son of Anak, 
The highways were filled with our Canaanite foes : 
The villages ceased, and the people were scattered ; 
When I, as a mother, in Israel arose. 

They chose new gods, and our Lord sent them wars. 
And Israel was rifled of spear, and of shield ; 
But the rulers came forward, and opened their stores, 
And the riders of white asses entered the field. 

Yo whom the enemy's archers have stricken, 
The acts of our righteous Jehovah rehearse ; 
He to our succor hath swiftly arisen, 
And hurled at the foemen his withering corse. 

Awake^ awake, Deborah ! wake thee and sing ! 
Arise, Barak ! son of Abinoam, rise I 
Tt> us hath dominion o'er Israel been given. 
And I am the guide of the mighty and wise. 

The children of Ephraim came to our aid, 
And Machir and Benjamin also arose ; 
The Princes of Issaehar stayed not away, 
And Barak and Zebulon fought with the foes. 

The children of Reuben came not to the fight ; 
Why did ye remain with your flocks and your herds? 
For Reuben's divisions were searching of heart ; 
And Asher and Don were deaf to our words. 

The Kings came and fought the bold King of Canaan; 
The stars were against them, and Heaven their foe, 
And Kishon, the river, that ancient of rivers. 
Hath bidden his waves over their armies to flow. 

Corse ye, Meroz ! saith the angel of Heaven, 

Who came not to Israel's help in his straight : 

But blessed be Jael, the wife of the Keniie ; 

Let her praises resound through the tent and the gate! 

He asked her for water ; she gave him some milk ; 
And brought in a lordly dish— butter and bread ; 
But the nail and the hammer were both in her hand- 
She stmck the oppressor and smote off his head ! 

Lo ! on the ground he bowed down^-he fell ! 
At her feet he bowed down, and lifeless he lies- 
While his mother at home gazes out for her son ; 
" Why tarry his chariots?" she mournfully cries. 

" Yea, have they not sped?" her ladies reply ; 
" Soon will they come, and each man for his spoilf 
Will bring home a damsel, or broidered robes, 
Wrought with rich colors — reward for his toil." 

So let thy enemies perish, Jehovah ! 
But thy people shine out as the sun in his might, 
When he riseth and spreadeth his banner in hetvw, 
And the chUdren of Ifraal rajoieo Sa his light I 
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Origin al. 
THE OLD SCHOOL^HOUSE. 

B7 LTDIA H. SIGOITRRXT.] 

Once, in travelling^,! observed an old building, wbich 
appeared to be falling into mint. No tmoke issued 
from its broken chimney. No foot crossed its grass- 
grown threshold. The caseipents were gone, and through 
their vacant places, the winds whistled, and the rains 
fell. 

J asked, ** What is this building, which is thus suffer- 
ed to decay?" They answered, " a School-hove. But 
a part of its materials have been used to build a better 
one, in a more convenient spot, for the village chil- 
dren." 

So I paused there, a little time, to meditate. And I 
said to myself, — what a variety of scenes may have 
passed within these tottering walls. Where are| the 
teachers, who in years gone by, sat in the chair of state, 
and ruled, and gave instruction f 

In yonder corner, perhaps, was a low bench, for the 
little ones conning theic alphabet. Those little ones 
have grown up, grown grey, and died. The babes 
whom they rocked in the cradle, have shown the same 
tenderness to their own babes. ''One generation 
passeth away and another cometh." 

Beneath these windows where that trim old sycamore 
looked in, with all its show of green leaves, waving and 
gossippinginthe breeze of summer, — I imagine a row 
of young girls, with their sunny locks, knitting, 
sewing, — or listening with serious faces, while the mis- 
tress taught them what it was necessary for them to 
know, when they became women. 

The snows of winter seem to spread around. The 
frozen pond, in the rear of the school-house^ is covered 
with boys. The clock strikes nine. They hasten to 
their school. The narrow entry rings with the jingle 
of their skates, as they throw them down. One or two, 
who love play better than study, approach with more 
lingering steps. 

Methinks, I see their ruddy faces, as they take their 
seats. The master raises a stem eye at their clamor, 
or stifled laughter, and commands them to write thefr 
copies, and attend to their sums. But the treatise of 
Arithmetic is thumbed,-*— and the Grammer-lesson curl- 
ed into dog's ears, by those whose roving thoughts are 
among their winter sports* 

Then there was the long sigh of indolence, and the 
tears of such as were punished. And there was impa- 
tience there, and ambition, and hope, and the kindlings 
of intellect, and the delighu of knowledge. The mas- 
ter endeavors to rule each for their good, as the wise 
magistrate restrains the people by laws. 

I fancy that I behold that teacher walking homeward, 
weary and thoughtful, when the day was done. He felt 
sadness for those who did not improve, and over those 
who did, he rejoiced with a peculiar love. 

Perhaps, he repeated mournfully the words of the 
prophet. " I have labored in vain : I have apeat my 
•trmgth for naught." And a voice (rom hMvea, 



answered in his hearv^*' Yet surely thy jadgment is 
with the Lord— «ad ihy work with thy God." 

Old school-house ! Couldst thou speak, I doubt not 
thou wouldst tell me, that eminent men have been nur- 
tured in thee; ingenious mechanics, on whom the com- 
fort of the community depends; athletic farmers, 
laying the forest low, and forcing earth to yield her 
increase; physicians, whom the sick sufferer blesses; 
eloquent lawyers ; wise statesmen ; holy prieets, who 
interpret the word of the Almighty. 

I wish that the school-houses in our couatry were 
more commodious and tasteful in their construetion«** 
more spacious and airy-*surrounded with trees, or 
beautified with shrubbery. 

There was once a benevolent man, who went to the 
continent of New-Holland. He found multitudes of 
children, growing up, neglected and ignorant. He 
wished much to have them taught. But there was no 
school-house. 

So he collected them under a spreading tree, whose 
branches could shelter, at least, one hundred, from the 
heat of the sun. He hung cards, with painted lessons 
among the boughs. And there, he taught the poor 
colonists to read, and to spell, and to sing. 

There are very beautiful birds in that country. Many 
of them had nesu in this large tree. So there they 
were, flying about, and tending their young, while the 
children were learnng below;-— and the chirruping of the 
new-fledged birds,— and the warbling of their parent*— 
and the busy voices of the children, learning to be good 
—made sweet music in the heart of that benevolent 
man. 

Did they not ascend, and mingle with the praiaes of 
angels, around the Throne f 



Orlffiaal. 
SONNET. 

BT THX KXV. J. H. CLIITCH. 

Wbt is it that we ever land the Past 
Above the Present? Man in every age. 
The untaught savage and die polished sage. 

Loves on the by-gooe scenes his sight to cast : 

This year— this age— inferior to the last 
He ever thinks, and dwells upon the True, 
The Good, the Fair, "when this old cap was new." 

Oh ! what can cause a difference so vast 

In human estimation 'twixt to-day 
And the old yesterdays of Life f It is 

That Time's soft light doth throw a mellowing ray 
That makes remembered sorrows look like blisa ; 
It is that Youth the Past did consecrate. 
And age and trouble on the Present wait. 

Botton* 



Tbz understanding may not be long able to with- 
stand demonstrative evidence ; but the heart which is 
guarded by prejudice and passion, is generally proof 
against argumentative reasoning; for no peitoft #1U 
peiteive truth when he is imwilHog to find it* 
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Orif iaal. 
MALAESKA.* 

BT Attn 8. 8TSPBX1IS. 

" Oh, Arthur— dear Arthur, I am glad it wai you 
that saved me," whispered Martha, about an hour 
afVer her rescue, as she lay on the settle in her father's 
house, with Arthur Jones bending anxiously over her. 

Jones dropped the hand he had been holding, and 
turned away witli troubled features. 

Martha looked at him, and her eyes were brimming 
with tears. " Jones," she said humbly and very affec- 
tionately, " Jones, I did wrong the other night, and I 
am sorry for it ; will you forgive me V* 

"I will— but never again — never, as I live," he re- 
plied, with a stern determination in his manner accom- 
panied by a look that humbled her to the heart. In 
after years, when Martha was Arthur Jones' wife, and 
when the stirrings of vanity would have led her to trifle 
with his feelings, she remembered that look, and dared 
not brave it a second time. 

At sunrise the next morning, an armed force went 
into the forest, composed of all who could be spared 
from the settlement, amounting to about thirty fighting- 
men. The Indians encamped about the " Straka," 
more than doubled that number, yet the handful of 
brave wliites resolved to offer them a decisive combat. 

The little band was approaching the north-eastern 
extremity of the pond, when they halted for a moment 
to rest. The spot on which they stood was level, and 
thinly timbered. Some were silting on the grass, and 
others leaning on their guns, consulting on their future 
movements, when a fiendish yell arose like the howl of 
a thousand wild beasts, and, as if the very earth had 
yawned to emit them, a band of warriors sprung 
up in appalling numbers, on the front and rear, and 
approaching them, three abreast, fired into the group 
with terrible slaughter. 

The whites returned their fire, and the sounds of) 
murderous strife were indeed horrible. Sternly arose 
the white man's shout amid the blazing of guns and 
the whizzing of tomahawks, as they flashed through the 
air on their message of blood. Above all, burst out the 
war-whoop of the savages, sometimes rising hoarse, and 
like the growling of a thousand bears; then, as the 
barking of as many wolves, and again, sharpening to 
the shrill, unearthly cry of a tribe of wild-cats. Oh, it 
wap fearful, that scene of slaughter. Heart to heart, 
and muzzle to muzzle, the white and the red man bat- 
tled in horrid strife. The trees above them drooped 
under a cloud of smoke, and their trunks were scarred 
with gashes, cut by the tomahawks which had missed 
their more deadly aim. The ground was burtbened 
with the dead, and yet the strife raged fiercer and 
fiercer, till the going down of the sun. 

In the midst of the fight was William Danforth. 
Many a dusky form bit the dust, and many a savage 
howl followed the discharge of his trusty gun. But at 
length it become foul with contiAued use, tiid be went 
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to the brink of the pond to wash it. He was stooping 
to the water, when the dark form of an Indian chief 
cast its shadow a few feet from him. He, too, had 
come down to clean his gan. The moment he had 
accomplished his purpose, be turned to the white man, 
who had been to him as a son, and drawing his muscu- 
lar form up to its utmost height, uttered a defiance in 
the Indian tongue. Instantly the weapons of both were 
loaded and discharged. The tall form of the chief 
wavered unsteadily for a moment, and fell forward, half 
its length, into the pond. He stiove to rise. His 
hands dashed wildly on the crimson water, the blewa 
grew fainter, and the chief was dead. 

The setting sun fell brilliantly over the glittering rai- 
ment of the prostrate chief— his long black hair streamed 
out upon the water, and the tiny waves rippled play- 
fully among the gorgeous feathers which had been his 
savage crown. A little back, on the green bank, lay 
Danforth, wounded unto death. He strove to creep to 
the battle-field, but the blood gushed afi«sh from his 
wounds, and he fell back upon the earth faint and ta 
despair. 

The savages retreated ; the sounds of strife became 
more distant, and the poor youth was kft alone with 
tlie body of the slain warrior. He made one more des- 
perate efibrt and secured the gun which had belonged 
to the chief ; though faint with lots of blMxl, be loaded 
that as well as his own, and placing thim beside him, 
resolved to defend the remnant of life yet quivering at 
bis heart, to the last moment. The sin went slowly 
down; the darkness fell like a veil over the lake, and 
there he lay wounded and alone, in th« solitude of the 
wilderness. Solemn and regretful were the thoughts of 
the forsaken man as that night of agonj went by. Now 
bis heart lingered with strange and terrible dread around 
the shadowy portals of eternity which were opening* 
before him ; again it turned with a itrong feeling of 
self-condemnation to liis Indian wife and the infant 
pledge of the great love, which had made him almost 
forsake kindred and people for their sakes. 

The moon arose, and the dense shadow of a hemlock 
beneath which he had fallen, lay within a few feet of 
him like the wing of a great bird, swayed slowly for> 
ward with an imperceptible and yet certain progress. 
The eyes of the dying man were fixed on the margin of 
the shadow with a keen, intense gase. There wae 
something terrible in its stealthy creeping and silent 
advance, and he strove to elude it as if it had been a 
living thing; but with every motion the blood gushed 
afresh from his heart, and be fell back upon the sod, 
his white teeth clenched with pain, and his handa 
clutched deep into the damp moss. Still his keen eyes 
glittered in the moonlight with the fevered workinp of 
pain and imaginatioa. The shadow on which they 
turned was to him no shadow, but now a nest of ser* 
pents, creeping with their insidiooe coils toward him ; 
and again, a pall— a black funereal pall, dragged for- 
ward by invisible spiriu, and about to shut him out 
from the light for ever. Slowly and surely it crept 
aeniM his damp forehead and over his glowing eyes. 
His tMtb vaclenofaed, hie hands relaied, and a gtatk 
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smile brokd over his pale lips when he felt with what a 
cool and spirit-like touch it visited him. Just then a 
human shadow mingled with that of the tree, and the 
wail of a child broke on the still night air. The dying 
hunter struggled and strove to cry out—" Malaeska — 
Ma-Ma-Mala— " 

The poor Indian-girl heard the voice, and with a cry, 
half of frensied joy and half of fear, sprang to his side. 
She flung her child on the grass and lifted her dying 
husband to her heart and kissed his damp forehead in 
a wild, eager agony of sorrow. 

" Malaeska," said the young man, striving to wind 
his arms about her, " my poor girl, what will become of 
you 7 Oh, God, who will take care of my boy 7" 

The Indian-girl pushed back the damp hair from his 
forehead and looked wildly down into his face. A 
shiver ran through her frame when she saw the cold 
grey shadows of death gathering there; then her black 
eyes kindled, her beautiful lip curved to an expression 
more lofty than a smile, her small hand pointed to the 
West, and the wild religion of her race gushed up 
from her heart, a stream of living poetry. 

" The hunting-ground of the Indian is yonder, among 
the purple clruds of the evening. The stars are very 
thick there, aad the red light is heaped together like 
mountains in 'J^e heart of a forest. The sugar maple 
gives iu waters all the year round, and the breath of 
the deer is sw«et, for it feeds on the golden spire-bush 
and the ripe berries. A lake of bright waters is there. 
The Indian's oanoe flies over it like a bird high up in 
the morning. The West has rolled back its clouds, and 
a great chief hat passed through. He will hold back the 
clouds that his white son may go up to the face of the 
Great Spirit. Iffalaeska and her boy will follow. The 
blood of the red man is high in her heart, and the way 
is open. The lake is deep, and the arrow sharp ; death 
will coTixe when Malaeska calls him. Love will make 
her voice sweet in the land of the Great Spirit ; the 
white man will hear it, and call her to his bosom again !" 

A faint, sad sro le flitted over the dying hunter's face, 
and his voice Was choaked with a pain which was not 
death. " My poor girl," he said, feebly drawing her 
kindling face to his lips, " there is no great hunting- 
ground as you dream. The whites have another faith, 
and — oh, God, I have taken away her trust, and have 
none to give in return !" 

The Indian's face drooped forward, the light of her 
wild, poetic faith had deserted with the hunter's last 
words, and a feeling of cold desolation settled on her 
heart. He was dying on her bosom, and she knew not 
where he was going, nor that their parting might not 
be eternal. 

The dying man's lips moved as if in prayer. ** For- 
give me, oh, Father of mercies, forgive me that I have 
left this poor girl in her heathen ignorance," he mur- 
mured, faintly, and his lips continued to move though 
there was no perceptible sound. After a few moments 
of exhaustion, he fixed his eyes on the Indian-girl's face 
with a look of solemn and touching earnestness. 

" Malaeska," he said, *' talk not of potting yourself 
and the boy to death. That would be a sin, and God . 



would punish it. To meet me in another worid, Mala- 
eska, you must learn to love the white man's God, and 
wait patiently till he shall send you to me. Go not 
back to your tribe when I am dead. Down at the 
mouth of the great river are many whites ; among them 
are my father and my mother. Find your way to them, 
tell them how their son died, and beseech them to cher- 
ish you and the boy for his sake. Tell them how much 
he loved you, my poor girl. Tell them — I cannot talk 
more. There is a girl at the settlement, one Martha 
Fellows ; go to her. She knows of you, and has papers 
—a letter to my father. I did not expect this, but had 
prepared for it. Go to her— you will do this—* promise, 
while I can understand." 

Malaeska had not wept till now, but her voice was 
choaked, and tears fell like rain over the dying man's 
face as she made the promise. 

He tried to thank her, but the effort died away in a 
faint smile and a tremulous motion of the white lips — 
*' Kiss me, Malaeska." 

The request was faint as a breath of air, but Malaeska 
heard it. She flung herself on his bosom with a pas- 
sionate burst of grief, and her lips clung to his as if 
they would have drawn him back from the very grave. 
She felt the cold lips moving beneath the despairing 
pressure of hers, and lifted her head. 

" The boy, Malaeska ; let me look on my son." 

The child had crept to his mother's side, and crouch- 
ing on his hands and knees, sat with his large black 
eyes filled with a strange awe, gazing on the white face 
of his father. Malaeska drew him closer, and with 
instinctive feelings he wound his arms round the neck, 
and nestled his face close to the ashy cheek of the dying 
man. There was a faint motion of the hands as if the 
father would have embraced his child, and then all was 
still. After a time, the child felt the cheek beneath 
bis, waxing hard and cold. He lifted his head and 
pored with breathless wonder over the face of his 
father's corpse. He looked up at his mother. She, 
too, was bending intently over the face of the dead, 
and her eyes were full of a wild, melancholy light. The 
child was bewildered. He passed his tiny hand once 
more over the cold face, and then crept away, buried 
his head in the folds of his mother's dress, and began 
to cry. 

Morning dawned upon the little lake, quietly and 
still, as if nothing but the dews of heaven and the 
flowers of earth had ever tasted its freshness ; yet all 
under the trees, the tender grass and the white blos- 
soms, were crushed to the ground, stained and trampled 
in human blood. The delicious light broke, like a 
smile from heaven, over the still bosom of the waters, 
and flickered cheeringly through the dewy branches of 
the hemlock which shadowed the prostrate hunter. 
Bright dew-drops lay thickly on his dress, and gleamed, 
like a shower of seed pearls, in his rich brown hair. 
The green moss on either side was soaked with a crim* 
son stain, and the pale, leaden hue of dissolution had 
settled on his features. He was not alone ; for on the 
same mossy couch lay the body of the slaughtered 
chief; the limbs were composed, as if on a bier— the 
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hair wiped smooth, and the ereicent of feathers, broken 
wid wet, were arranged with care around bis bronsed 
temples. A little way off, on a hillock, purple with 
flowers, lay a beautiful child, beckoninf to the birds as 
they fluttered by— plucking up the flowers, and utter- 
ing his tiny shout of gladness, as if death and sorrow 
were not all around him. There, by the side of the 
dead hunter, sat Malaeska, the widow, her hands drop- 
ping nervelessly by her side, her long hair sweeping 
the moss, and her face bowed on her bosom, stupified 
with the overwhelming poignancy of her grief. Thus 
she remained, motionless and lost in sorrow, till day 
was at its noon. Her child, hungry and tired with 
play, had cried itself to sleep among the flowers ; but 
the mother knew it not— her heart and all her faculties 
seemed closed as with a portal of ice. 

That night when the moon was up, the Indian widow 
dug a grave, with her own hands, on the green margin 
of the lake. She laid her husband and her father side 
by side, and piled sods upon them. Then she lifted the 
wretched and hungry babe from the earth, and, with a 
sorrowful heart, bent her way to the ** Straka. 
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Martha Fellows and her lover were alone in her 
father's cabin on the night after the Indian engagement. 
They were both paler than usual, and too anxious about 
the safely of their little village for any thing like hap- 
piness, or tranquil conversation. The old man had 
been stationed as sentinel on the verge of the clearing ; 
and as the two sat together in silence, with hands inter- 
locked, and gaxing wistfully in each other face, a rifle- 
shot cut sharply from the old man's station. They both 
startled to their feet, and Martha clung shrieking to 
her lover. Jones forced her back to the settle — and, 
snatching his rifle, sprang to the door. There was a 
sound of approaching footsteps, and with it was min- 
gled the voice of old Fellows, and the sweeter and 
more imperfect tones of a female, with the sobbing 
breath of a child. As Jones stood wondering at the 
strange sound, a remarkable group darkened the light 
which streamed from the cabin-door. It was Fellows 
partly supporting and partly dragging forward a pale 
and terrified Indian girl. The light glittered upon her 
picturesque raiment, and revealed the dark bright eyes 
of a child which was fastened to her back, and which 
clung to her neck silent with terror and exhaustion. 

** Come along, you young porcupine ! You skulking 
copperH;oIored little squaw, you ! We sha'n't kill you, 
nor the little papoose, neither ; so you needn't shake 
so. Come along ! There's Martha Fellows, if you 
can find enough of your damationed queer English to 
tell her what you want." 

As he spoke, the rough but kind-hearted old man 
entered the hut, pushing the wretched Malaeska and 
her child before him. 

" Martha ! why what in the name of oatare makes 
yoQ look so white aboot the month ? You needn't be 
afeard of this little varmint, no how. She's as harm- 
less as a garter-snake. Come, see if you can find oat 
what sha waau of you. Stil can talk the drollatt yoa 



ever heard. But I've scared away her senses, and she 
only stares at me like a shot deer." 

When the Indian heard the name of the astonished 
girl, into whose presence she had been dragged, she 
withdrew from the old mui's grasp and stole timidly 
toward the settle. 

** The white man left papers with the maiden— Mala- 
eska only wants the papers," she pleaded, placing her 
small palms beseechingly together. 

Martha turned still more pale, and started to her 
feet. " It is true then," she said, almost wildly. '' Poor 
Danforth is dead, and these forlorn creatures, his widow 
and child, have come to roe at lost. Oh ! Jones, he was 
telling me of this the night you got so angry. I could 
not tell you why we were talking so much together ; 
but I knew all the time that he had an Indian wife — ^it 
seemed as if he had a forewarning of his death, and 
must tell some one. The last time I saw him, he gave 
me a letter, sealed with black, and bade me seek his 
wife, and persuade her to carry it to his father, if he 
was killed in the fight. It is that letter she has come 
after: but how will she find her way to Manhattan T" 

** Malaeska knows which way the waters run : she 
cau find a path down the big river. Give her the 
papers that she may go 7" pleaded the sad voice of tha 
Indian. 

"Tell us first," said Jones, addressing her kindly— 
" have the Indians led our neighborhood f Is there no 
danger of an attack 7" 

" The white man need not fear. When the great 
chief died, the smoke of his wigwam went out; and 
his people have gone beyond the mountains. Malaeska 
is alone." 

There was wretchedness and touching pathos in the 
poor girl's speech, that afiected the little group even 
to tears. 

" No you a'n't, by gracious !" exclaimed Fellows, 
dashing his hand across his eyes. " You shall stay and 
live with me, and help Matt, you shall — and that's the 
end on'L I'll make a farmer of the little papoose. I'll 
bet a beaver skin that he'll larn to je and haw the oxen 
and hold plough afore half the Dutch boys that are 
springing up here as thick as clover-tops in a third 
years' clearing." 

Malaeska did not perfectly understand the kind set- 
tler's proposition ; but the tone and manner were kindly, 
and she knew that he wished to help her. 

" When the boy's father was dying, he told Malaeska 
to go to his people, and they would tell her hew to find 
the white man's God. Give her the papers, and she 
will go T Her heart will be full when she thinks of the 
kind words and the soft looks which the white chiefs 
and the bright-haired maiden have given her." 

" She goes to fulfil a promise to the dead — we ought 
not to prevent her," said Jones. 

Malaeska turned her eyes eagerly and gratefully upon 
him as he spoke, and Martha went to her bed and 
drew the letter, which had been entrusted to her care, 
from beneath the pillow. The Indian took it between 
her trembling hands, and pressing it with a gestura 
almost of idolatry to her lips, thrust it into her boeom. 
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'* The white maiden is ^ood ! Furewell !" She turned 
toward the door at she spoke. 

" Suj ! It will take many days to reach Manhat- 
tan — take something to eat, or you will ttanre oa the 
way/' said Martha, compassionately. 

" Malaeska has her bow and arrow, and she can use 
them ; but she thanks the white maiden. A piece of 
bread for the boy — ^he has cried to his mother many 
times for food ; but her bosom was full of tears and she 
had none to give him." 

Martha ran to the cupboard and brought forth a large 
fragment of bread and a cup of milk. When the child 
saw the food, he uttered a soft, hungry murmur, and 
his little fingers began to work eagerly on his mother's 
neck. Martha held the cup to his lips, and smiled 
through her tears to see how hungrily he swallowed, 
and with what a satisfied and pleased look his large 
black eyes were turned up to hers as he drank. When 
the cup was withdrawn, the boy breathed a deep sigh of 
satisfaction and let his head fall sleepily on his mother's 
shoulder, her large eyes seemed full of moonlight, and 
a gleam of pleasure shot athwart her sad features, she 
unbound a bracelet of wampum from her arm and placed 
it in Martha's hand. The next instant she was lost in 
the darkness without. The kind settler rushed out, 
and hallooed for her to come back ; but her step was 
like that of a fawn, and while he was wandering fruit- 
lessly around the settlement, she reached the margin 
of the creek ; and, unmooring a canoe, which lay con- 
cealed in the sedge, placed herself in it and shot round 
the point to the broad bosom of the Hudson. 

Night and morning, for many successive days, that 
frail canoe glided down the current amid the wild and 
beautiful scenery of the highlands, and along the park- 
like shades of a more level country. There was some- 
thing in the sublime and lofty handiwork of God, which 
fell soothingly on the sad heart of the Indian. Her 
thoughts were continually dwelling on the words of her 
dead husband, ever picturing to themselves the land of 
spirits where he had promised that she should join him. 
The perpetual change of scenery, the sunshine playing 
with the foliage, and the dark, heavy masses of shadow 
flung from the forests and the rocks on either hand, 
were continually exciting her untamed imagination to 
comparison with the heaven of her wild fancy. It 
teemed, at times, as if she had but to close her eyes 
and open them again to be in the presence of her lost 
one. There was something heavenly in the solemn, 
perpetual flow of the river, and in the music of the 
leaves as they rippled to the wind, that went to the poor 
widow's heart like the soft voice of a friend. After a 
day or two, the gloom which had hung about her young 
brow, partially departed. Her cheek again dimpled 
to the happy laugh of her child, and when he nestled 
down to sleep in the furs at the bottom of the canoe, 
her soft, plaintive lullaby would steal over the waters 
like die song of a wild bird seeking in vain for its mate. 
Malaeska never went on shore, except to gather 
wild fruit, and occasionally to kill a bird, which her 
true arrow seldom failed to bring down. She would 
a fln and prepare her game io tome shady nook 



by the river side, while the canoe swung at its mooring, 
and her child played on the fresh grass, shouting at the 
cloud of summer insects that flashed by, and clapping 
his tiny hands at the humming-birds that came around 
to rifle honey from themountain-flowen thatsorroanded 
him. 

The voyage was one of strange happiness to the wid- 
owed Indian. Never did Christian believe in the peges 
of Divine Writ with more of trust, than she placed in 
the dying promise of her husband, that she should meet 
him again in another world. His spirit seemed for 
ever about her, and to her wild, free imagination, the 
passage down the magnificent stream seemed a mate- 
rial and glorious path to the white man's Heaven. 
Filled with strange, sweet thoughu, she looked abroad 
on the mountains looming up from the banks of the 
river^—on the forest trees so various in their tints, and so 
richly clothed, till she was inspired almost to forget- 
fuloess of her affliction. She was young and healthy, 
and every thing about her was so lovely, so grand 
and changing, that her heart expanded to the sun- 
shine like a flower which has been bowed down, but 
not crushed l>eneath the force of a storm. Fart of each 
day she spent in a wild, dreamy state of imagination. 
Her mind was lulled to sweet musings by the gentle 
sounds that hovered in the air from morning till eve- 
ning, and through the long night, when all was hushed 
save the deep flow of the river. Birds came out with 
their cheerful voices at dawn, and at midday she floated 
in the cool shadow of the hills, or shot into some cove 
for a few hours' rest. When the sunset shed iu gorge- 
ous dyes over the river— and the mountain rampartt,on 
either side, were crimson as with the track of contend- 
ing armies—when the boy was asleep, and the silent 
stars came out to kindle up her night path, then a clear, 
bold melody gushed from the mother's lips like a song 
from the heart of a nightingale. Her eye kindled, her 
cheek grew warm, the dip of her oars kept a liquid 
accompaniment to her rich wild voice, as the eanoe 
floated downward on waves that seemed rippling over 
a world of crushed blossoms, and were misty with the 
approach of evening. 

Malaeska had been out many days, when the sharp 
gables and the tall chimneys of Manhattan broke upon 
her view, surrounded by the sheen of its broad bay, and 
by the forest which covered the uninhabited part of the 
island. The poor Indian gased upon it with an unstap 
ble but troublesome fear. She urged her canoe into a 
little cove on the Hoboken shore, and her heart grew 
heavy as the grave, as she pondered on the meana of 
fulfilling her charge. She took the letter from her 
bosom ; the tears started to her eyes, and she kissed it 
with a regretful sorrow, as if a friend were about to ba 
rendered up from her aflections forever. She took the 
child to her heart, and held him there till its throb- 
bings grew audible,.and the strength of her misgivingi 
could not be restrained. After a time she became 
more calm. She lifted the child from her bosom, laved 
his hands and face in the stream, and brushed his black 
hair with her palm till it glowed like the neck of a 
Thea the girded his liltla crimaaa wba widi a 
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•triog of wampum, and after arrengtog her own attire, 
•hot the canoe out of the cove and urged it slowly across 
the mouth of the river. Her eyes were full of tears all 
the way, and when the child murmured, and strove to 
comfort her with his infant caress, she sobbed aloud, 
but rowed steadily forward. 

It was a strange sight to the phlegmatic inhabitanto 
of Manhattan, when Malaeska passed through their 
•treets in full costume, and with the proud, free tread 
of her race. Her hair hung in long braids down her > 
back, each braid fastened at the end with a tuft of scarlet i 
feathers. A coronet of the same bright plumage circled | 
her small head, and her lobe was gorgeous with beads, ' 
and fringed with porcupine quills. A bow of exqui- 
site workmanship was in her band, and a scarf of scarlet 
cloth bound the boy to her back. Nothing could be | 
more strikingly beautiful than the child. His spirited , 
head was continually turning from one strange object to 
another, and his bright black eyes were brim full of 
childish wonder. One little arm was flung around his 
young mother's neck, and its fclk)w rested on the feath- 
ered arrow-shafts which crowded the quiver slung 
against her left shoulder. The timid, anxious look uf 
the mother, was in strong contrast with the eager gaze 
of the hoy. She had caught much of the delicacy and 
refinennent of civilixed life from her husband, and her 
manner became startled and fawn-like beneath the mde 
gaze of the passers-by. The modest blood burned in 
her brown cheek, and the sweet, broken English trem- 
bled on her lips, when several persons to whom she 
showed the letter, passed by without answering her. 
She did not know that they were of another nation than 
her husband, and spoke another language than that 
which love had taught her. At length she accosted an 
aged man who could comprehend her imperfect inn- 
guage. He read the name on the letter, and saw that 
it was addressed to his master, John Danforth, the 
richest fur trader in Manhattan. The old serving-man 
led the way to a large, irregular building, in the vicinity 
of what is now Hanover Square. Malaeska followed 
with a lighter tread, and a heart relieved of its fear. ^ 
She felt that she had found a friend in the kind old 
man who was conducting her to the home of her hus- 
band's father. 

The servant entered this dwelling and led the way to 
a low parlor, paneled with oak and li;!:hted with small 
panes of thick, greenish glass. A series of Dutch tiles 
•—some of them most exquisite in finish and design, 
surrounded the 6re-place, and a coat-of-arms elabo- 
rately carved in oak stoo^ out in strong relief from the 
paneling above. A carpet — at that time an uncommon 
luxury, covered a greater portion of the floor, and the 
furniture was rich in iu material, and ponderous with 
heavy, carved work. A tall, and rather hard-featured 
man sat in an arm-chair, by one of the narrow win- 
dows, reading a file of papers which had just arrived in 
the last merchant-ahip from London. A little distance 
from him, a slight and very thin lady of about fifty was 
oceapied with household sewing ; her work-box stood 
on a amal! table before her, and a book of common- 
prayer lay betide it. The serrant had intended to 
30 



announce his strange guests, but, fearful of losing sight 
of him, Malaeska followed close upon his footsteps, and 
before he was aware of it, stood within the room, hold- 
ing her child by the band. 

*' A. woman, sir — an Indian woman, with a letter/' 
said the embarrassed servant, motioning his charge to 
draw back. But Malaeska had stepped close to the 
merchant, and was looking earnestly in his face when 
he raised his eyes from the papers. There was some- 
thing cold in his severe gase as he fixed it on her 
through his spectacles. The Indian felt chilled and 
repulsed; her heart was full, and she turned with a 
l<x>k of touching appeal to the lady. That face was 
one to which a child would have fled for comfort ; it 
was tranquil and full of kindness. Malaeska's &ce 
brightened as she went up to her and placed the letter 
in her hands without speaking a word ; but the palpita- 
tion of her heart was visible through her heavy gar- 
ments, and her hands shook as she relinquished the 
precious paper. 

" The seal is black," said the lady turning very pale 
AS she gave the letter to her husband, *' but it is Air 
writing," she added, with a forced smile. "He could 
not have sent word himself, were he— -ill." She hesiUi- 
ted at the last word, for spite of herself, the thongbu of 
death lay heavily at her heart. 

The merchant composed himself in bis chair, settled 
his spectacles, and after another glance at the bearer, 
opened the letter. His wife kept her eyei fixed 
anxiously on his face as he read. She saw that hie 
face grew pale, that his high, narrow forehead coo* 
tracted, and that the stem mouth became still mora 
rigid in its expression. She knew that some evil had 
befallen her son— her only son, and she grasped a chair 
for support; her lips were bloodless, and her eyea 
became keen with agonising suspense. When her hae- 
band had read the letter through, she went close to 
him, but looked another way as she spoke. 

"Tell me; has any harm befallen my sonf" Her 
voice was low and gentle, but husky with suspense. 

Her husband did not answer, but his hand fell heavily 
upon his knee, and the letter rattled in his ansteady 
grasp, his eyes were fixed on his trembling wife with a 
look that chilled her to the heart. She attempted to 
withdraw the letter from his hand, hot he clenched it 
the firmer. 

"Let it alone— he is dead^-mnrdered by the savaget 
—why should you know moreT'' 

The poor woman sta^^feied hack, and the fire of 
anxiety went out from her eyes. 

" Can there be any thing worse than deatb*-the death 
of the first-bom of our youth — cut off* in his proud man- 
hood 7" she murmured, in a low, broken voice. 

" Yes, woman !" said the husband, almost fiercely, 
" there is a thing worse than death— disgrace !" 

" Disgrace coupled with my son ? You are his father, 
John. Do not slander him now that he is dead— before 
his mother, too." There was a faint red spot then 
upon that mild woman's face, and her mouth curved 
proudly as she spoke. All that was stem in her natura 
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had been aroased by the implied charge againit the 
departed. 

" Read, woman, read ! Look on that aocnrsed wretch 
and her child ! They have enticed him into their savage 
haunts and murdered him. Now they come to claim 
protection and reward for the foul deed." 

Malaeska drew her child closer to her as she listened 
to this vehement language, and shrank slowly back to 
a corner of the room, where she crouched, like a fright- 
ened hare, looking wildly about the room, as if seeking 
some means to evade the vengeance which seemed to 
threaten her. 

After the first storm of feeling, the old man buried 
his face in his hands and remained motionless, while 
the sobbing breath of his wife, as she read her son*s 
letter, alone broke the stillness of the room. Malaeska 
felt those tears as an encouragement, and her own 
deep feelings taught her how to reach those of another. 
She drew timidly to the mourner and sank to her feet. 

" Will the white woman look upon Malaeska?" she 
•aid, in a voice full of humility and touching earnest- 
ness. "She loved the young white chief, and when 
the dark shadows fell upon his sonl, he said that his 
mother's heart would grow soft to the poor Indian-woman 
who had slept in his bosom while she was very young. 
He said that her love would open to his boy like u 
flower to the sunshine. Will the white woman look 
upon the boy 7 He is like his father." 

" He is, poor child, he is !" murmured the bereaved 
mother, looking on the boy through her tears — "like 
him, as he was when we were both young, and be the 
blessing of our hearts. Oh, John, do you remember 
how sweet his smile was— how his cheek would dimple 
when we kissed it. Look upon this poor fatherless 
creature ; they are all here again ; the sunny eye and 
the broad forehead. Look upon him, John, for my 
sake — for the sake of our dead son, who prayed us with 
his last breath to love hi$ son. Look upon him !" 

The kind woman led the child to her husband as she 
spoke, and winding her arms about his neck, pressed 
her lips upon his swollen temples. The pride of his 
nature was touched. His bosom heaved, and tears 
gashed through his rigid fingers. He felt a little form 
draw close to his knee, and a tiny, soft hand, strive with 
its feeble might to uncover his face. The voice of nature 
was strong within him. His hands dropped, and he 
pored with a troubled face over the up-lifted features 
of the child. Tears were in those young, bright eyes as 
they returned his grandfather's gaze, but when a softer 
expression came into the old man's face, a smile broke 
through them, and the little fellow lifted both his arms 
and clasped them over the bowed neck of his relative. 
There was a momentary struggle, and then the mer^ 
chant folded his grandson to his heart with a burst of 
strong fiseling such as his iron nature had seldom 
known. 

" He it like his father. God bless him — God bless 
him! Let the woman go back to her tribe; we will 
keep the boy." 

Malaeska sprang forward, clasped her hands, and 



turned with an air of wild, heait-thriUing appeal to the 
lady. 

" You will not send Malaeska from her child. No- 
no, white woman. Your boy has slept against your 
heart, and you have felt his voice in your ear, like the 
song of a young mocking-bird. Yet you would send 
the poor Indian back to the woods without her child. 
She has come to you from the forest, that she may learn 
the path to the white man's Heaven, and see her hus> 
band again, and you will not show it her. Give the 
Indian-woman her boy; her heart is growing very 
strong, and she will not go back to the woods alone i" 

As she spoke these words, with an air more energetic 
even than her speech, she snatched the child from his 
grandfather's arms, and stood like a lioness guarding 
her young, her lips wreathing and her black eyes 
flashing fire, for the savage blood had kindled in her 
veins at the thought of being separated from her son. 

" Be quiet, girl, be quiet. If yon go, the child shall 
go with you," said the gentle Mrs. Danforth. " Do not 
give way to this fiery spirit ; no one will wrong you." 

Malaeska dropped her oir of defiance, and placing 
the child humbly at his grandfather's feet, drew bsck, 
and stood with her eyes cast down, and her hands 
clasped deprccatingTy together, a posture of supplica- 
tion in strong contrast with her late wild demeanor. 

" Let them stay. Do not separate the mother and 
the child 7" entreated the kind lady, anxious to soothe 
away the efiect of her husband's violence. Tbe 
thoughts* of a separation drives her wild, poor thing. 
He loved her ;— why should we send her back to her 
savage haunts 7 Read his letter once moie, my hus- 
band. You cannot refuse the dying request of our first- 
born." 

With gentle and persuasive words like these, the 
kind lady prevailed. Malaeska was allowed to remain 
in the house of her husband's father, but it was only as 
the nurse of her own son. She was not permitted to 
acknowledge herself as his mother; and it was given 
out that young Danforth had married in one of the new 
settlements— that the young couple had fallen victims 
to the savages, and that their infant son had been 
rescued by an Indian-girl, who brought him to his 
grandfather. This story easily gained credit, and it 
was no matter of wonder that the old fur merchant 
soon became fobdly uitached to the little orphan, or 
that the presence of his grandchild was made an object 
of grateful attention in his household. 

Malaeska was not happy in her new home. She lis- 
tened to the gentle teachings of hei mother-in-law with 
a thirst for information, only equalled by her desire to 
meet her husband in another life. Her wild, poetical 
religion was abandoned for the beautiful and simple 
truths of the Gospel. She became conversant with the 
forms, and learned many accomplishments peculiar to 
the whites. Siill she was not happy. Her spirit pined 
for freedom — for the pure breath of the mountains and 
the wide range of the wilderness. Her afiettions were 
wounded by the restraints placed over them. Mater- 
nal love had become almost idolatry, yet she was for- 
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bidden to lamh tenderness on her ton, or to call forth 
his in retarn, lest it might create suspicion of the rela- 
tionship. While he remained in his infancy, she conld 
steal to his chamber at night and gi^e free indulgence 
to the wild tenderness of her nature ; but as his boy- 
hood advanced, even the privilege of watching him in 
his sleep was denied to her. Once, when she broke 
the sleepy boy's rest by her caresses, he became petu- 
lent, and ohided her for her obtrnsiveness. The repulse 
went to her heart like iron. She dared not inform him 
that the yearning fondness of a mother drew her to his 
bod-side, for that would be rerealing that the blood of 
a proscribed and hated race was beating in his veins. 
She saw that he was imbibing the prejudices and the 
aristocratic habits of the Europeans, by whom he was 
cherished, andthat her connection with him was held as 
a reproach. Poor Malaeska! Hers was a sad life, 
and yet they were all kind to her. She was like a half- 
tamed eagle, thirsting for ever for a flight to the clouds. 

Young Danforth was named William, after his father, 
and was in all things treated as the heir to the wealthy 
fur merchant At the age of eighteen, his grandfather 
decided on sending him to a European college, and 
Malaeska was left alone among her adopted people. 
After his departure, she pined continually, and her 
heart yearned for the solitude of her wigwam, and for 
a sight of her husband's grave. When the old lady 
saw how unappeasable had become this wish, she made 
no opposition to her departure, and the merchant felt 
her absence as a relief. She was a perpetual evidence 
of his son's disgrace, and of the taint in his idolized 
grandson's blood. He had endured, but never loved 
her. We never love that which we have wronged, and 
he could not but feel that he had sacrificed the rights 
of that unfortunate being to his own haughty prejudices 
— that he had embittered her life, and robbed her of the 
affections of her only child by a cowardly system of 
concealment— a system which even his high-princi- 
pled wife could not dissuade him from. 

Malaeska left Manhattan. In five years her son was 
to return. It was a sad, weary time to wait. She 
promised to return then. 

To be concluded next month. 



O r i ff i n a I. 
TENDER RECOLLSCTIONS. 

BT H. B. DEiriris. 

Ab, Mary, I remember well, 

Those " early, sunny hours," 
When, children both, we laughed among, 

And culled earth's fairest flowers. 
Our two young hearts were then as one, 

And life seemed full of glee ; 
Ton loved me fondly; and your love 

Was all the world to me. 



And, Mary, I remember, too. 

When we were older grown, 
How well I loved to breathe your name. 

And call you all my own- 
How in your willing, eager ear. 

Soft, gentle words I sighed. 
And how. with looks all tenderness. 

You blushingly replied. 

When from each other's sight debarred, 

How weary seemed the day ! 
Existence had no charms for me 

When Mary was away. 
Love was the air we breathed; the world 

Seemed made for love alone ; 
And fondly deemed we that on earth 

No love was like our own. 

But soon a dark and dreary day 

Wrought anguish in the heart, 
And Fate assumed her sternest frown — 

For we were doomed to part ! 
Ab, then the worid a desert seemed, 

And naught was left for life ; 
The barren future promised naught 

But agony and strife. 

You madly hung upon my breast — 

Hot tears bedimmed your eyes ; 
And mutual vows of constant love. 

Struggled amid our sighs. 
Grief tore our hearts ; in vain we strove 

Our burning thoughts to tell — 
Our faltering lips could scarcely speak 

The last, sad word — Farewell ! 

Beneath a burning Southern sun, 

Two long, long years I pined, 
And to my cruel fate, became 

By sad degrees resigned. 
At length, with glad and joyotis step, 

I sought my native town, 
But you, my first and faithless love, 

Had married Colonel Brown ! 

And yet I burned with love as warm 

As Virhen I left your side; 
Only I'd changed my views, and sought 

Another for my bride. 
My grief at your inconstancy, 

Could scarce have been assuaged. 
If to Miss Ann Cordelia Smith, 

I had not been engaged ! 

Dear Mrs. B., if you are not 

Too busy, Monday week, 
I'll dine with you quite enfetmiUe, 

And of these matters speak. 
And then the Colonel, you and I, 

In merriment extreme. 
Will talk of trifles long gone by, 

And langh at " Love's young dream.'' 
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Original. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A CLOUD. 

When first the radiant mom of Creation dawned, 
and the new-born world with its inhabitants awoke 
beneath the benignant smile of its Creatori I, with a 
number of my fellows, joyously hung over it in fantastic 
drapery, gently gliding before the zephyr's breath, or 
revelling in splendor in the azure vault of heaven, while 
the morning stars poured forth in strains of sweetest 
melody, the praises of their Creator, far above me. 
While in this lofty station, 1 viewed with transport the 
happy condition of all created beings. I saw the first 
parents of the human race as they breathed the delight- 
ful gales of Eden, and tasted the rich fruits which their 
beneficent Creator had provided for their use. But 
alas ! I was doomed to see them driven from Paradise ; 
and as I saw the entrance to Eden barred for ever from 
them by the flaming sword, I dissolved myself in tear^, 
and fell mingling wiih the waters of the ocean. Year 
after year I rolled among its waves ere I again assumed 
my fairy form. One delightful summer morn, I felt 
myself rapidly ascending to the lofty station which I 
before occupied. In vain I sought tho happy pair 
whom I last saw wandering about Eden. They were 
with the dead, and had sufiTered the penalty annexed to 
the holy law which they had violated. , Their descend- 
ants had spread over the earth, and though they toiled 
for their daily sustenance, they were cheerful and even 
happy. But they were doomed not long to continue 
thus. Sin had entered tho world and laid his blighting 
traces upou all that was beautiful and lovely. All man- 
kind had fallen into such depths of sin and iniquity, that 
their Maker saw fit to destroy them by a universal flood, 
and I again fell from heaven to assist in forming the 
deluge. Day after day my fellows dropped by myriads 
into the deep ; yet faithful to our charge, we bore the 
holy ark upon our bosoms until it safely rested on Ararat. 
When the waters were abated from the earth, I tri- 
umphantly arose at the bidding of my Creator, to form the 
radiant bow of promise, the covenant between God and 
man. This was the most sublime and brilliant standing 
that I had ever occupied, and it was with pleasure that 
I saw the pious Noah and his family^ and the living 
creatures they had preserved, descend to the green 
earth again. I have been a creature of change — now 
floating in the azure vault of heaven, and again rolling 
among the waves of the sea. In my airy flight I have 
seen the rise and fall of empires. I have watched over 
heroes from their infancy— through all the vicissitudes 
of war to their sad or glorious e/id. I have hovei'ed 
over the tomb of Washington, and of that fearful man 
who, after having finished his high destiny, and filled 
the measure of his glory, was doomed to die an exile in 
a desert island. Long and sadly did I keep my silent 
vigils over the tomb of him who was once the conqueror 
of nations, and bathe in evening dew the willows which 
hang over his peaceful grave. 1 have glided over the 
watery couch of the Adriatio bride, and borne the swift 
gondola on my bosom while the flames of Vesuvius 
reflected their lurid glar* upon my polished surface. I 



have explored the hidden treasures of the ocean, and 
revelled in scenes of beauty unknown to naortal eyes. 
I have fallen into the fragrant cups of the honeysuckle 
and the jessamine, and dressed the fields in glittering 
pearls like a fairy land. Nay, more, I have been placed 
in the sacred baptismal font, and have laved bands— 
the princely brows of those who, in after ye«rs, were 
kings and emperors. The stem frostrking for a long 
lime enchained me in his iey fetters, but at last the 
genial sunbeams liberated me, and I triumphantly arose 
to the sky again. I am still hovering about the earth, 
changing and for ever changing, yet, loosing no portion 
of my ethereal nature— robed in beauty on one day, and 
shrouded in darkness on another. I am a creature of 
the elements, so light and delicate, that a breath of air 
might seem strong enough to annihilate me, and yet I 
feel that, in some form, I shall live on to tho end of 
Creation, imperishable, and full of beauty and life. 



Female Seminary, Yonkerif 1339. 



Origiaal. 
MY NATAL BOWERS. 

BT ANN S. STEPHEKS. 

Aw AT with your gold, your gems, and your flowers, 

Such trifles are useless to me ; 
Oh, carry me back to my own natal bowers, 

Where my childhood was spent pure and free. 
Could you scatter these robes with snow-speaking pearls, 

Or with glittering diamonds deck 
This grief-stricken brow, these wild waving curls, 

These fingers, these arms, ears and neck- 
Yet still should I sigh for the home of my sire, 

For the smiles of my sisters and mother. 
For the polished work-table that stood by the fire. 

And the soft sighing flute of my brother. 
My soul would still cling to the peach-arbor shade 

Where my mother her infant was hushing ; 
Where the tea-table stood with its cloth ready laid, 

And the mellow fruit over us blushing. 
I once more would stand by my clear silver spring. 

Where the dasies and peppermint bloom ; 
And the sweet blue-eyed violets modestly fling 

O'er the bright gushing stream their perfume. 
'Twas a beautiful spot when the even tide sun 

Threw its mantle of gold o'er the mountain. 
When the herb drank the dew and the bird-song was done. 

And the flowers laved themselves in the fountain. 
I'd fain breathe my last in my own natal bowers ; 

My pillow the breast of my mother ; 
My brother should place in one hand drooping flowers, 

And the lips of my sire press the other. 
My white-handed sister should corefully spread 

My grass-springing couch with young clover; 
Their tears of regret should fall cool on my head. 

And the blue sky the scene should arch over. 
I'd gladly meet death if such sweetness as this, 

To my last dying moments were given ; 
My death-bed would be but a pillow of bliss. 

And my last sigh a foretaste of Heaven. 
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Pakk.— This mUblUhment which has been, from Tarioual 
cftums, deMrted by many of ita old friends till the put month, | 
has bef an to revive; and, unquestionably, before the end of' 
the season will prove to be wholly in the ascendant. 

Early in the month,.Ofr. HaMlin had a meeting with the mana- 
ger, and found they had never had any thior more than a spirit 
of rivalry between them ; the consequence was that JIfr. 5taip- 
*•». yry judiciously, availed himself of the opportunity to 
gain the services of jlfr. HamiUn, and an eSf agemeat was im- 
mediately commenced. Jlfr. HambUn opened in the American 
play, "Brutus." We never saw him to better advantage; in 
tket, we never saw the part sustained in a mere graphic and 
tonchlng manner. The last scene was natural in every point, 
Mr. Hamblin evidently feeling all that it was his province to 
portray— and portraying all that he felt. Beside, we did not 
detect any of those faulu in the performance which have been, 
we may say, common to it in many other hands. It was, in 
every respect, highly finished. Mr. WheatUf, as Titus, gave 
entire satisfaction ; nay, he did even more, he delighted wwy 
avditor, and had he enunciated all his syllables with propriety, 
he wonld have won an unstained laurel Miss Gushman's Tul- 
lia, aod Mrs, JNcJksrdaea's Tarquinia, were peraonations of 
great perfectness, and harmonised with the acting of Mr. Ham- 
blin and Mr. Wheatley, in 9v»ry scene. 

The seoond oharmcter in which Mr. Hamblin appeared was 
Macbeth, a much more arduous character to represent than 
Brutus, and one in which he was not so suoeessful. He was, 
howerer,not sowell supported, as in the first performance^ 
Banquo being quite imperfect. The soliloquies in the play 
were given by Mr. Hamblin with too much of an air of recita- 
tion — in a manner wholly unwarrantable. The scenes general- 
ly, notwithstanding, were happily carried through, and were 
received with much deserved applause. Miss Cushman con- 
ceived Lady Macbeth exceedingly well — but failed once or 
twice in portraying successfully what she attempted. As a 
whole, her performance was very satisfactory.. 

The production of" Rienzi,"haa commenced the era of spec- 
tacle at this house. The piece is prepared under the supervi- 
sion, we learn, of Mr. Hamblin ; and every scene is as perfect 
in the representation as it can be made. An immense outlay 
has rendered all things complete, and the play is destined to 
run for many nights. The scenery and dresses are finished on 
the most magnificent scale, and the properties have been pre- 
pared with a scrupulous regard to the descriptions in the pages 
of Bnlwer. In splendor this spectacle rises superior to any 
thing of the kind hitherto produced in this city, and no exhi- 
bition can be more enterUining or more iostrnctive in a histo> 
rical point of view. Other spectacles are in preparation, which 
will appear in rapid succession, during Mr. Hamblin*s engage- 
menL 

The dramas, " Oliver Twist," and " Nicholas Nickleby," with 
the engagement of Jtfrs. Shaw, preceded the production of" Ri- 
ensL" The dramas are of a peculiar character, and derive in- 
terest from the capiul novels of Dtclcena. The artists who 
have moat distinguised themselves in them, are Mrs. Richard- 
son, Miss Cushman, Mr. Richings, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Gann, Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Wheatley. The most remarkable performance 
was the most unexpected one of Artful Dodger, by Mr. Johnson. 
This young man has held a very subordinate situation in the 
theatre, and every one was surprised to see him personate a very 
difficult comic character In a style which would have reflected 
credit on a first-rate artist. Mr. Johnson by study and care 
may become an ornament to his profession. 

Mrs. Shaw opened her engagement by playing Constance, in 
Knowles' "Love Chase." We have so often spoken of this 
performance that we can add nothing to the praises we have 
before extended. Mrs. Shaw is a vry capable aetress, and is 
able to perform with great spirit and the very happiest elfect. 
In many eharactera, she hm no equal in this country. We learn 
that Sheridan Knowles is writing a play expressly for her, and 
that she retams to England early in the Spring to appear in it 
at the English theatres. 



We should not omit to mention that Jlfr. Balls has returned 
from England, and appeared in several fkvorite characters. 
The announcement was successful in bringing together one of 
the largest audiences seen in the theatre during the month. He 
played Vapid, in "The Dramatist;" and inAised into evwy 
scene great vivacity and spirit, while he kept nature in view at 
every step. Mr. Balls meriu very high praise for not trying to 
do too much— a fault, common to almost every light comedian 
we ever saw. In remembering the performances of those who 
have been distinguished in the line which he has adopted, we 
have only one or two in our memory who have not been cen- 
surable for making themselves, in a less or greater degree, buf- 
foons—and Mr. Balls is a performer whose personations we 
recollect with a pleasure almost wholly unalloyed. 

lVATTOi(ix..^The revival of Italian operas at this establish- 
ment has been the theme of remark by the prints generally. 
The result has been what might have been anticipated after the 
failure of the Italian Opera when supported by an Italian com- 
pany. No one could have felt that the publie wonld oare to 
hear the music of Rossini— /kmiliar as it is— merely because the 
artists were to attempt to sing it in Italian. On the contrary, 
it was foreseen that the public would be led to stey away from 
the theatre, from the simple fact that the sentiment of the mu- 
sic was to be presented through a medium not comprehended. 
To the mass, it was plain, that hearing the music thus offered 
would be like " seeing through a glass darkly." To this, the 
failure is to be attributed in part ; and, also, to the very uiiin- 
telligible language which was substituted ft>r Italian by many 
of the performers. 

Mrs, Segvin made her first appearance in the character of 
Rosina, in " II Barbiere di Siviglia." She sings with much 
sweetness and with much feeling, evidently having studied in 
the Italian school. She was very successful for a rocalist of 
little pretension ; and, although not quite equal uniformly to 
sustain the position of prima doitna,yet there are operas in 
which she may render herself quite conspicuous as principal. 
Sig^nor De Begnis, who was the cause, probably, of the attempt 
to revive the Italian Opera, is the most finished artist and vo- 
calist. He enacted the barber, Figaro, with great skill, truth 
and eflTect. Afr. S^iam was a fair representetlve of Dr. Barto- 
lo, but he over-acted— perhaps to conceal his inability to give 
the words of the author correctly, for he was very iiftperAct. 
It is useless to say more, unless we pay a compliment to Mr. 
Horneastle's exertions. This gentleman is indefatigable in his 
endeavors to prove acceptable to the auditors. 

English operas have been found, through Miss ShirrefiT, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr.Segnin, to be much more popular than the Ita- 
lian — indeed, they have attracted the most crowded audiences 
of the season. Miss Shirreff*, in spite of some affection of the 
throat, has exerted herself to such a degree as not to fall far 
short of her usual excellence. Mr. Wilson has sung as well as 
during his previous engagements. He is a vocalist of great 
judgment and taste. Mr. Seguin has not been in such good 
voice as on former occasions. Our changeable climate operates 
severely on singers generally. The late day at which the new 
opera, " The Pacha's Bride," is announced for representation, 
prevents our noticing it this month. 

Jlfr. BurUm^s engagement, before the introduction of the 
operas, was very satisfactory to the lovers of low-comedy per- 
formanoes. He made much fun for bis auditors, and showed 
himself, in other respecu, to be well-skilled in the principles 
of his art. Some of his personations were among the most lu- 
dicroas we ever witnessed : Billy Lackaday, and the Mummy, 
for instances. 

We have been pleased with the style in which the manager 
at this theatre always produces the plays which he selecu for 
performance. No theatre in the country, we think, can be 
more complete iu its appointmente, and this fact alone should 
be sufficient to draw full houses with moderate attraction ; but 
it is not the case. It requires a combination of the most extra- 
ordinary talent to induce even a small portion of our theatrical 
population to visit the National, in consequence of iia bad loea* 

tlOB. 
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MY OWN one! MT own ONE! 



MY OWN ONE! MY OWN ONE! 



COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE QUITAR. 



8ICJLJANO. 
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My own one ! M; 
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own one! Whom I have loved so well. With thy ra - ven hair and 
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gen - tie amile. And bright eyes* gi - lent spell ; 
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O what is thU cold 




Y OWN one! ht own one! 



world to us Mid such a fate as ours? 
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A shad - ow on life's 
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sun - ny path, A blight on fan 
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cy's flo wers. 
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My own one ! my own one ! 

When I wooed with song and vow, 
Though thy beauty woke my spirit's pride^ 

Thou wast not dear as now ; 
I loTed thee then that others praised 

The charms which I had won ; 
But now, when they forget to gaze^ 

'Tis for thyself alone. 



My own one ! my own one ! 

Though thy beauty may decay, 
Still the flowery fetters round my beort 

Can ne'er be torn away. 
Thine eye may lose its look and Ught^ 

Less Inra the world may see; 
But thou wilt still be fair and dear, 

My own one, onto me. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Cattatk Kyd; or, the Wizard 9/ the Sea^ by the a«thor of 
** Burton," "Lafitto," etc.: Harper if J9rotA«r«.—- This in Bot a 
very elaborate work, yet it will, doubtlesn, prove popular; for 
the hero Is one around whose name there is a mystery and a 
charm not easily eradicated from the mind. It seems to us that 
the work is not very original in some of its most graphic chap- 
ters ; and that the subject is one, so often has it been written 
upon, scarcely recommending itself to such a novelist as Pro- 
fessor lugraham. It cannot add to his reputation. The hand 
of a master-spirit, alone, could throw any charm over the sub- 
jecL 

The Hakmokt of thbChristian Faith : Harper 4f Brother*, 
The author of this work, John Abercrombie, is so well known 
by his excellent works on the Intellectual Powers and Moral 
Feelings, that the mere announcement of the publication of this 
volume will create a demand. Although the work is small. It 
contains many valuable hints to those who are disposed to stu- 
dy the mind. 

Demonstration or the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion t Bmrpor ^ ^0lAers.— This work is by the author of '*The 
Evidence of Prophecy." It is a very elaborate work, and full 
•of interest to the general reader, as well as to those who are 
aaxious to accumulate materials for the defence and illustration 
of our holy religion. The author has exhibited much originali- 
ty, and a studious application to his subject, which will be gra- 
tifying to those who take up the volume for perusal. There 
are, nevertheless, very many remarks which might have been 
dispensed with. The passages, from modern travellers, to 
prove the prophecies, are frequently ridiculous. The letter- 
press is illustrated by plates. 



Poems, hy Rufiu Daweo : Saiauul CoIamm.— This Is the first of 
a series of volumes which is to embrace the productions of the 
popular poets of the country ; and although a person may pur- 
chase one and not another of the volumes, yet they are bound 
and printed to match. The prineipal efforts of Mr. Dawes, In 
this volume, are " Geraldine," a humorous and sentimental 
poem, and " Athenia of Damascus," a tragedy. The former is 
a work which one is not expected to criticise, the latter is a 
production which invites remark. The tragedy contains some 
beautiful scenes, and may be, as a whole, fit for representation ; 
but there is much in it which Is foreign to the purpose of the 
drama, and affectation is frequently sprinkled through iL Such 
expressions as dove-eyed— dew-eyed luxury— dark-eyed— con- 
tinually occur, while repetitions of figures display a poverty of 
expression not easily forgiven. On the whole, however, it has 
given tts a better idea of the author's merits than we have 
hitherto possessed. Some of the minor poems in the volume 
have enjoyed an extensive popularity, and there are many per- 
sons who will be pleased to find them in this collected form. 

Willy's Stories FOR Young*Children: Samuel Colman. — 
This little work is calculated for the very youthAil mind, end 
the writer of it has shown her ability to interest children. The 
book is neatly printed, and forms one of a series, called " A 
Mother's Library for LitUe Folks." 

Oliver Twist : Zea if Blanehard.-^yie gave, in a former 
number, our opinion of this work, and we need now only men- 
tion that it has been bound by the publishers and forms a very 
beautiful ocUvo volume. The illustrations are very well exe^ 
ented, and those who wish to amuse themselves eannol tad a 
better book for the purpose.^ — O. if O, OarvilL 

The Bench and the Bar, by the author of the ** Great Me- 
tropoUe:" £. L, Oaroff tr ^. Hart.— We have read a portion of 
this work, and have been more pleased with it than with any 
other work by the same author. The sketches are, probably, a 
little colored, bat to the discerning reader they will prove in- 
atmetive, giving the beat history extant of the talents of those 
who adorn the EsfUah bench and bar. 



Neal Malone, and other TaU* oflrelaad, by W. H. CarUam : 
E. L. Carey 4f A. Hart, — These stories are particularly inte- 
resting from the fact that they present us with traits in the 
Irish character at once amusing and instmctive. 

New-York Mirror^— This work is wiibont a rival in the 
country. We have seen and perused erery number for four- 
teen years, and have always found matter in it worthy of atten- 
troo. It is conducted to suit the tastes of all classes of readers, 
and the great circulation which it enjoys in every part of the 
country is a sure evidence of its general appreciation. Among 
its contributors it arrays many of the moet entertaining writers 
in the country ; and the selections from the miscellaneous lite- 
rature of the day are made with much taste and with no small 
share of that kind of tact which is very rarely to be discovered 
in our literary periodicals. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

To OvR Subscribers.— We have the happiness of annonne- 
ing our gratification for the many additions to our list of sub- 
scribers during the last year. It is a sign that we have been 
somewhat successfal in catering for the public taste, and win 
load us to continue our exertions to improve the magazine in 
ovary department 

We shall find an evidence of similar appreeiation of our en- 
deavors, Arom old mbeeribertt if they take an early opportuni^ 
to remit tke several amunmte charged against them «p<m omr 
books. We need not say to many of them that by so doing they 
possess us of the means to contribute much more essentially 
to their amusement. 

Mercantile Library Association. — We have read with 
pleasure the Report of the Committee of this Association, and 
are happy to bear testimony to the enterprise and usefulness of 
the institution. The committee, in this report, recommend 
the raising of a fund to procure four suitable professor* to 
lecture on the principle branches of letters which will oondece 
most to the profit of the mercantile classes— a suggestion which, 
if carried out as recommended, will render the Association one 
of the moet important and useful in the country. 

Plate op the Spring Fashions^— With the greatest care, 
and fW>m the very best information— in Ihct, derived from the 
only source that can be trusted, we have had the plate drawn. 
Our readers may be assured that this is the only magazine 
which can have the New-York Fashions previous to their 
adoption. The European Fashions are never adopted here in 
their season, and cannot be. Our illustrations, therefore, of 
what really is to be, we hope will prove more useful than those 
which can only be adopted abroad— and which from their tech- 
nical descriptions in French can seldom be of much benefit in 
this country. The following descriptions will guide to the 
prominent features of the Fashions for dresses this Spring: 

Walking Dress. — Fancy silk robe, its border with a single 
flounce. Satin mantle, made in the pelisse style, lined and 
faced with silk suited to the color of the robe, edged with a 
small satin fold, the bottom trimmed with fringe ; collar square, 
and Turkish sleeves. Hat, of color to correspond, or to suit the 
complexion ; roses in Aill bloom, and ribbons — size small, and 
setting back. Cord and tassels of light color. Gold color will 
be much worn. 

Evewimg amd MonUmg Dresses* — Gold and ftncy colored 
•atin robe, trimmed with point lace, full sleeves, confined at the 
wrist, and, also, intermediately to the shoulder, with small ro- 
settes; plain waist, with blond trimmings. Morning dress, the 
same, with a satin shawl-cape, edged throughout with full lace, 
or broad satin folds, lined with white satin to form rich facings. 
Cord and tassels. 

Fromam ad s i>res».— Plain muslin robe, rich satin under-dress, 
waietmade half high, tight to the form, with a lappel bordered 
with velvet ; lace or wrought muslin chemisette. Hat, white 
rep silk, with ostrieh plumes. 

The plate of Summer Fashions will appear in tke Jms 
number. 
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tprinklinf of earth ; and in the wiot«r teaton is the | 
natural channel for conveying off the water that falls 
into it from the higher f round ; hut, on both ndw, the 
rock i« cut perpendicularly down, and most probably 
it was the quarry from which the greater part of the 
f tones were taken for building the city. The predpt- 
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^^ KM^mt. «nd lightest particles 
The vast abundantly contains. 

And swift the blast their power swells^ 
But death can only prove us pure, 

And may the truth come home to man^ 
Of things divine no crowd is sure 

Till blasu inhume the caravan^ 
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JERUSALEM. 

MOUNT ZIOR — THK MOSQUK OF DAVID. 

Thb present deiif d was drawn hy F. Catherwood,fh>iii a aketch 
made on the spot by George Bulmer, and engraved by A. Dick 
of this city. 

Mount Zion, or Sion, is one of the mountaios on which 
the aouihero quarter of ancient Jerusalem was built, 
(though the greater part of it is now without the walls 
of the city,) and on which the citadel of the Jebusites 
stood, when David took possession of it, and transferred 
his court thither from Hebron ; hence it is frequently 
called the city of David, who was interred there. Over 
his tomb and on the middle of this mount is erected 
the long, dingy'Iooking Turkish mosque delineated in 
our engraving, which appears to be of considerable 
antiquity. It is called the mosque of the prophet 
David, whose reputed tomb is still exhibited in the 
interior, and is held in the greatest possible veneration 
by the Mussulmans, by whom it is guarded with the 
greatest vigilance. The santones belonging to this 
mosque are the most powerful in Jerusalem. Part of 
the building is said to have been the church of the cce- 
naculura, where our Saviour ate the last supper with 
his disciples. Dr. Richardson was shown into an upper 
room in the front of the building, which, it was affirmed, 
was the identical room in which the Lord's Supper was 
instituted. Unhappily for this tradition, thirty-nine 
years after, not only the wall but every house in Jem 
salem was razed from their foundations, and the ground * 
ploughed up by the Roman soldiers. 

** Mount Zion is considerably higher than the ground 
on the north, on which the ancient city stood, or that 
on the east, leading on to the Valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
but as it has very little relative height above the ground 
on the south and on the west, it must have owed its 
boasted strength principally to a deep ravine by which 
it is encompassed on the east, south and west, and the 
strong, high walls and towers, by which it was enclosed 
and flanked completely round. This ravine or valley 
(more correctly, trench or ditch) seems to have been 
formed by art on the south and west, the surface of the 
ground on each side being of nearly equal height, 
- though Mount Zion is certainly the highest ; yet so little 
that it could not have derived much strength from the 
elevation." The breadth of the ditch is nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet, and iu depth, or the height of 
Mount Zion above the bottom of the ravine, about sixty 
feet. The bottom of it is rock, covered with a thin 
sprinkling of earth ; and in the winter season it the 
natural channel for conveying off the water that falls 
into it from the higher ground ; but, on both sides, the 
rock is cat perpendicularly down, and most probably 
it was the quarry from which the greater part of the 
•tooet were taken for bnUding the city. The precipi- 
▼OL. z. — 31 



tons edge of the ravine is more covered with earth on 
the side of Mount Zion than on the other side, which 
is probably owing to the barbarous custom of razing 
cities from their foundation, and tumbling both earth 
and stone into the ditch below. The loose stones have 
all been removed from it, for building the present cityi 
When Dr. Richardson visited this mountain in 1818, 
*' one part of it supported a crop of barley: another 
was undergoing the labor of the plough, and the soil 
turned up consisted of stone and lime mixed with earthy 
such as is usually met with in the foundations of mined 
cities. It is nearly a mile in circumference, is highest 
on the west side, and towards the east falls down in 
broad terraces on the upper part of the mountain, and 
narrow ones oa the side as it slopes down towards the 
brook Kedron. Each terrace is divided from the one 
above it by a low wall of dry stone, built of the ruins of 
this celebrated spot. The terraces near the bottom of 
the hill are still used as gardens, and are wateied from 
the pool of Siloam. They belong chiefly to the inhabi- 
tants of the small village of Siloa, immediately oppo« 
site. We have here another remarkable instance of 
the special fulfilment of prophecy : — ' Therefore shall 
Zion, for your sakes, be ploughed as a field, and Jeni« 
salem shall become heaps.' " 



Originsl. 
OPEN WORSHIP. 

BT ISAAC O. PRAT. 

We tread a desert strange and vast, 

In crowds to search for things divine^ 
Poor pilgrims toiling to the last, 

Hoping to reach a sacred shrine^ 
In vain for purity on earth 

We strive to pass the desertrtand'^ 
For purity of Heavenly bhth, 

Remains in Heaven by God^s Gommand* 
If to be pure, we congregate 

To search for Heavenly gifts, 
We find them not, till changed in state 

The hand of Death the Future lifts* 
For Heaven alone should man.dMire/ 

Nor think by pageantry and plant 
To gain the true and holy firs 

Which^ in tha toul alone, it man's« 
We tread a desert. Little gmint 

Of dust and lightatt partielet 
The vast abundantly contains, 

And swift the blast their power swells^ 
But death can only prove as pure. 

And may the trath come home to mtOf 
Of things divine no crowd it tare 

Till blasu inhume the 
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Original. 
AGRIPPINA. 

A PASSAOK FROM THK REION OF NKRO. 

BT KDWARD MATURIN. 

My last is come— my last, I koow, is come^ 
Tis wond'rous horrid->Dow 
My lawless lovo, and boundless power reproach me. — lee. 

CHAPTER I.— SABINA FOPPJ£A. 

Iir Nero's daily intercourse with the beautiful Sabina, 
she spared neither art nor entreaty to ensure his favor, 
and advance her own interest. His repeated visits to 
her, the gaiety of his manner and bis ardent expres- 
sionfl of admiration and love, in proportion as they 
exhibited indifference to the Empress Oclavia, kindled 
within Aer breast an ambition to share his throne. 

" You love me, then 7*' said the artful favorite. 

" As man never loved," replied Nero, passionately. 

" Yet you would hesitate to avow that love to the 
people," she replied; ''your mother, too, favors the 
Empress,^my lord," she continued in a tone of rail- 
lery, endeavoring to undermine the power of Agrip- 
pina, " you are young in government as in years ; you 
hold the sceptre, when will you use it? You wear the 
diadem— why will you share its brightness with ano- 
ther 7 Will you be the first of the illustrious bouse of 
Cajsar, who succeeded to power only to transfer it to 
another 7 You profess to hold the reigns : will you I 
permit another to guide the steeds 7" Her words bore 
additional weight with Nero, as they appealed to his 
pride, at the same time arousing his fears for the sta- 
bility of his power, and the dignity of personal inde- 
pendence. 

Sabina observed the change which her words had 
wrought in his expression, and continued to follow up 
her triumph with reproof and protestations of her love. 

** Were power yours alone, my lord, our nuptial tie 
would have by this time been joined, and nene dared to 
dispute the will of Cesar, or question the propriety of 
his choice. It cannot be," she continued, artfully ad- 
verting to her own unrivalled charms of person, " that 
the beauty, which ^c*' ^<>^ thee, hath so soon lost her 
spell, or passion forgot the tones she once breathed to 
her idol." 

" Neither, neither," exclaimed the Emperor. **But — " 

** What, my lord 7" inquired Sabina, as she observed 
his hesitation. " Can it be you would disown alliance 
with one who boasted not the Cossar blood 7 Though 
not nobly bom, the daughter of ancestors honored with 
triumphs would not degrade a Cesar's throne." 

As she spoke a flush of pride mantled her cheek, and 
her eye beamed with a lustre which seemed to reflect 
the departed glories of which she spoke. 

" By Venus ! thou art lovelier than ever," exclaimed 
Nero, forgetting the subject of their discourse in admi- 
ration of her beauty. 

" Nay, nay, my lord, a truce to flattery," replied the 
beauty, anxious to recall him to the ambitious theme 
which engrossed her mind ; " tell me," she said, aiding 
entreaty by carestef , " what is it which delays our 
nuptial-rites 7" 



"I cannot tell thee now, fairest," replied Nero, 
anxious to conceal the maternal control, whose par- 
tiality had been transferred from Britannicus to his 
sister Octavia, and whose warmest energies were de- 
voted to her cause. 

" You doubt my love," said Sabina, in a tone of grief, 
which to the voluptuary guaranteed its truth. 

" I deem thee true, Sabina," be replied ; "nay, taunt 
me not with suspicions — why should I doubt one, who 
for me hath forsaken all 7 Yet — " 

" Speak, speak, my lord," said Sabina impatiently, 
•'and let me know the worst — nay, pronounce my 
death ; if that be my reward, love will give me patience 
in suffering. Thou knowest not yet the love of woman, 
which, like the star, shines brightest for the darkness 
which beseU it — oh ! were I thy wife," she continued, 
adding power to her words by the humility of kneeling, 
" I would not implore thee, and in vain — prayer would 
bear the resemblance of thy will, for then would it come 
from her thou wouldst love." 

The artful allusion to the Empress revived in Nero's 
mind the means which supported her on the throne, and 
prevented the elevation of Sabina. " Blame me not," 
he said, raising and pressing her fondly to his heart, " if 
for a time I bend to the will of Agrippina. She hath 
gained me the throne ; it is but fitting that for a time 
her advice should guide the exercise of its power ; but 
when free, fair one — " 

** Aye, token — when wilt thou rule as a Caesar 
should," interrupted Sabina; ''absolute and alone? 
If the hand, which sways thee now, rule thee longer, 
its power will become one with the Empire. Break 
the chain, my lord, ere yet the links which bind the 
son, extend their bondage to his People. Were /Cesar, 
the hand which crushed my sovereignty, should also 
take my life." 

" Ha ! dost taunt me 7" exclaimed Nero, as he paused 
for a moment on her words, his pride not more alarmed 
at the control of personal freedom, than that of sove- 
reign power. " What wouldst thou 7" 

"Not her death /" rejoined Sabina, with an empha- 
sis which contradicted the manifest import of her 
words. 

" By the Gods ! thou art right, my girl," said Nero ; 
his words subsiding into the tone of reverie, as be 
mused upon the excess of Agrippina's power; "it must 
be curtailed — the net must be broken, or ere long its 
meshes will snare her son." 

" Broken ! — but how 7" replied Sabina, who lost not 
a word of his soliloquy, and desired to ripen the prin- 
ciple of resistance into enmity and hatred. 

" How 7 — ask me not how ?" said Nero, turning to 
her and resuming the wonted softness of his manner ; 
" all shall be done to please thee — as thou art my love, 
so shalt thou be my queen." 

" My lord," she replied, " ere / rise, oikere must 
fall; more than one step intervenes between Sabina 
and Cesar's throae. Yet why," she continued, dis- 
sembling, ** should I dare to oppose the will of her who 
rulee thee 7 If it be indeed the pleasure of Agrippina 
that none save Octavia should share thy throne and 
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power, I will bow to it for tbe sake of the honor she 
studies to preserve for thee untarnished. I can return 
to the husband I have left for theg ; and in retirement 
hear of the disgrace my love would not let me wit- 
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ness. 

The Emperor stamped with impatience as he heard 
her reproaches for submission to his mother, embittered 
by the assurance of her love. To secure her triumph 
she excited his fears as to the result of their connexion, 
and threatened separation at the moment she was re- 
solved to wear the crown. 

Nay, Sabina, thou witt not leave me 7" 
My lord," replied the ambitious woman, " I leave 
thee not alone, — those who share thy throne, share also 
thy love." 

" None — none but thou," replied Nero, passionately ; 
" thou art even now my queen in oil, save name, and 
that thou shalt have ere long. The control thou speak- 
est of," he continued, while a dark frown contracted 
his brow, " shall be thrown off, and Cssar alonft shall 
sway the sceptre his people have given him." 

Sabina had attained her desire. By appealing to his 
pride, she roused resistance; and by reproaching him 
for participating his power, had disguisedly transferred 
it to herself, and ensured the removal of those who op- 
posed her ambition. 

" From this time," continues Tacitus, " Nero shun- 
ned the presence of his mother. Whenever she went 
to her gardens, or to either of her seats at Tusculum or 
Antium, he commended her taste for the pleasures of 
retirement ; at length, detesting her wherever she was, 
he determined to despatch her at once." 

CHAPTER II. — THI DESIGN. 

Nero*8 repeated visits to Sabina, her sincere declara- 
tions of passion, and artful allusions to the obstacles 
which the power of Agrippina presented, at length con- 
firmed the doom of the latter. Resolved upon her 
death, he was yet uncertain as to its means ; poison and 
the poignard were expedients too frequently adopted to 
pass with impunity, or without suspicion ; the marder 
of Britannicus had been too recent, to be erased from 
the public mind : and should he seek to effect his pre- 
sent object by similar means, popular indignation might 
not be confined merely to expressions. Considering 
also the character of his mother, a woman inured to 
crime, the administration of poison would be unsuc- 
cessful, as they who tampered with such arts were 
generally provided with antidotes. Assassination would 
be impracticable, as concealment would be impossible. 
He was equally perplexed regarding the manner of her 
death, as the means of its execation. 

But the Court of a Despot is seldom deficient in pan- 
ders to his pleasure, or instruments of his guilt ; some 
invited by hope of reward, and others by the desire of 
gratifying enmity. In this emergency Anicetus pre- 
sented himself, who had risen from the oondition of an 
enfranchised slave to the dignity of naval command. 
He had been Nero's tutor in his infancy, and the vari- 



ance which at that period had constantly existed be- 
tween himself and Agrippina, maturing now into hatred, 
made the work of death an act of pleasure. 

" Thou hast not then forgotten the quarrels of my 
infancy T" said Nero, with assumed pleasantry, anxious 
to press into his service the private feelings of his 
minion. 

" She ever thwarted me," replied Anicetus, ** nor 
that alone, but threats of vengeance often followed dis- 
obedience to her command." 

" Ha ! was*t thou her tlave^ then ?" inquired Nero, 
quickly. 

" Not her tlave" replied Anicetus with an air of 
offended pride, " but thy tutor" 

Nero, by that epithet, had dexterously touched the 
chord which vibrated to his purpose. '* From what I 
told iliee yesterday," he said, " thou can'st have thy 
revenge, and I my freedom. Her power is imperial in 
all but name ; she has given me the crown, only to wear 
the sceptre hertelf. By this act will both our ends be 
answered." 

** Poison is easiest," said the man with an air of 
coldness, which spoke as well hi* indifference to crime, 
as his resolve to perpetrate it. 

" Not that — I dare not," rejoined Nero, nervously ; 
"Britannicus is remembered yet, suspicion is rife, and 
her rumours busy. Hast thou not plied invention since 
last we mot?" 

" I have bethought me of a plan," said Anicetus, 
" but it will require more than the aid of one to effect 
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"What is it?" said Nero, regarding him attentively. 

" Thy mother," replied Anicetus, " is fond of sailing- 
parties— we must bond her pleasure to our purpose ; on 
I one of these occasions, our design must be accomplish- 
ed; the elements are treacherous and uncertain, and 
even malignity itself can but ascribe the event to 
chance." 

" But how?" inquired the Tyrant eagerly, the plea- 
sure of a novel design counterbalanced by fears for its 
success. 

" A galley," rejoined Anicetus, " could be easily 
constructed in such a manner, as that a portion of it 
should be detached from the rest and sink." 

" If this succeed," said Nero, " thou shalt have thy 
reward." 

" It cannot fail," replied Anicetus, coldly, ** if its 
management be confided to me." 

"Thou shalt command not only there" rejoined 
Nero, " but be advanced from the dignity thou boldest 
now at Misenum. About it, then, and quickly — the sea- 
son and opportunity favor us ; the Court is about to 
move to Baiae, to celebrate the Qu tnquatrua ; our d esign 
can be easily concealed ; she is now at Antium ; we 
will Invite her thence to the ceremonies, and attend her 
ourself to the Villa Bauli, where this vessel must be at 
anchor to carry her to Baise." 

" All shall be prepared," replied Anicetus. 

" Fail me not," rejoined Nero, " and thy services 
shall command Cesar." 
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CHAPTER III.— ITS SUCCESS. 

The ioYitation was accepted, and couched in langnai^e 
calculated to produce the impression of perfect recon- 
ciliatiooy and remove all suspicion of stratagem or mo- 
tive. " The humors of a parent claimed indulgence — 
aliowanoe should be made for expressions of passion ; 
and the petty differences it produced could not be 
effaced too soon." The opinion of reconciliation found 
eafty currency, and according to his expectations she 
was easily imposed on by the circulation of a report 
which favored her wishes. Upon her arrival from An- 
tium, Nero descended to the shore to meet her, and by 
his affectionate embrace and reception of her, confirmed 
the impression his invitation produced. He conducted 
her to Bauli, where by a constant succession of amuse* 
ments during the remainder of the day, he contrived 
effectively to disguise his unnatural design. The bark 
was delayed till a late hour in the evening, that 
darkness might conceal the plan, and ensure its suc- 
cess. That no mark of respect should be wanted, he 
awarded her the station of honor above himself at 
table. The feelings of the Tyrant had become callous 
in his career of bloodshed and crime, and his manners, 
•ven amid the preparations for death, could assume the 
most perfect composure. On the present occasion they 
were marked by politeness and respect, while the gaiety 
and elegance of his conversation so far wrought on the 
unsuspecting mother, as to induce her to hope that 
their enmities were forgotten, and that she had reco- 
vered the alienated affections of her son. 

The entertainment was protracted to a late hour, and 
Agrippina specified a wish to retire. Nero, dissembling 
to the lost, expressed his willingness to accompany her 
to the shore. His manner, at parting, was even more 
endearing than before : he clasped her to bis heart, and 
looked upon her with tenderness and affection, " It 
might be," says Tacitus, " that the sight of a mother 
doomed to destruction, might make even a heart like 
his yield to the touch of Nature." 

The night was unusually bright and surry; and the 
waters calmly reflected the brightness they borrowed 
from the skies ; Nature herself seemed to shudder at 
the unnatural design, and withdrew her wonted dark- 
ness which might have lent it concealment. As Nero 
lingered upon the shore for a few minutes, and eagerly 
watched the progress of the galley, he felt that in the 
brightness of the night the Fates opposed his will. 
** 'Tis an unlucky light," he murmured, as he returned 
to the Villa, "and I fear bodes not success; even 
should it sink, she can escape." 

Agrippina had embarked with only two of her train, 
Crepereius, and Acerroitia, a female attendant. The 
galley progressed quietly ; not a breath ruffled the 
waters, and the stillness which prevailed seemed a 
melancholy prelude to the tumult and confusion which 
followed. Crepereius was seated at the helm, while 
Acerronia lay at the foot of her mistress' couch, expres- 
sing her delight at the reconciliation which had taken 
place ; that Nero had at length exhibited that affection 
and respect, to which his conduct had been so long a 
Utranger. 



The galley had advanced but a small distance, when, 
on a preconcerted signal, the deck over Agrippina's 
cabin fell in. Being heavily laden with lead, Crepereius 
was crushed under the weight ; while the props of the 
bedroom being strong and solid, supported the incum* 
bent weight, protecting Agrippina and her servant from 
a similar death. The design failed in the anticipated 
rapidity of its execution, on which alone it must have 
depended for success. Dismay and confusion followed. 
Those who were not privy to the design increased the 
consternation of the moment, by providing measures 
for their own safety, while their haste and terror em- 
barrassed the guilty, and disconcerted their endeavors 
for success. The latter on the instant resolved to heave 
the galley on one side, and sink her at once ; but the ac- 
tion not being simultaneous, and some rushing to the 
opposite side, the desired effect was frustrated, and the 
galley sank tlowly. 

*' I am Agrippina," exclaimed Acerronia, as the as- 
sassins, armed with oars and poles, approached her. 
She fell a victim to her hdelity,and died under repeated 
blows. 

Agrippina in the meanwhile, availing herself of the 
disguise which the mistake occasioned, remained silent. 
She passed unrecognized among the assassins, and re- 
ceived no other injury than a slight wound on the 
shoulder. 

In the meanwhile the rumor rapidly spread that 
Agrippina was in danger. The public tongue imputed 
it to accident. The piers and sea-shore were covered 
by people bearing torches ; some wading as far as safety 
would permit; others extending their hands with cries 
of encouragement, and assurances of rescue ; boats 
glided in numbers from the shore, the waving of the 
torches, and the sparkling of the waters, making it 
rather a scene of jubilee than of death ; while the dis- 
cordant shouts of the boatmen, mingled with the groans 
and lamentations from those on shore, contrasted fear- 
fully with the gay and glittering scene the bay pre- 
sented. 

Following the example of the other passengers, 
Agrippina plunged into the water, and was at length 
rescued by a bark which had put off from the shore. 
She was instantly conveyed to her own Villa. 

CHAPTER IV. — THE SON. 

Impatience and uncertainty marked the deneanor of 
Nero upon his return. " Would thedesign prove abor- 
tive? — was Anicetus faithful?— or could bribery seduce 
him from his purpose?" were questions which harass- 
ed him with that vain and trembling curiosity, which 
dared to question the Future, yet shuddered at the re- 
ply it might render. To those whose happiness hangs 
on hope. Time " halts like a foul and ugly witch." To 
his mind, racked with expectation and fear, curio8itgr> 
pain, hope, and the thousand actions, motives, and 
sensations of an hour, were compressed into each lin- 
gering moment. He hourly expected Anicetus, yet 
feared the tidings he might bear. '' The vessel might 
have sunk, and she escaped. What then ? Her quick- 
ness might discover the falsehood of the invitation, the 
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hypocrisy of his manner, and the design they were |] suggested themselves at the mention of his motber,and 
meant to hide. She might betake herself to the camp , the nature of her message. 



— rebellion might follow her appeal; the Pnetorians 
were loyal to the Caesars' house, but not less so to the 
memory of Germanicus." Thus conscience held the 
lash of fear over her deformed victim, and the triumphs 
of success faded before the terrors of revenge. He 
betook himself to his couch, but his brief intervals of 
rest were, disquieted with the stifled cries of his 
mother, as she sank in the water. She stood beside his 
couch, her hair wild and disordered,her garments drip- 
ping and lorn, and her eyes beaming with the sternness 
of reproof and vengeance. He could not rest, he rose 
and paced bis chamber ; his starting and uneasy gait 
evidencing the agitation of bis mind. 

** How now — thy news, and <^utckly ?" cried the Ty- 
rant, faint and pale with terror, and almost tottering 
towards him, as Anicetus entered. 

" Thy mother still survives," retamed the man, with 
a hardihood and boldness consistent with hit charac- 
ter and crimes ; ** amid the confusion her person was 
mistaken, and she has escaped but slightly wounded.'' 
" Does she suspect?" asked Nero, while his hand 
trembled as he rested on his minion. 

**So it is reported," rejoined Anicetus with imper^ 
turbable coldness, which contrasted strongly with the 
nervous weakness of the other. 

Nero seemed rooted to the spot, as imagination, I 
heightened by the colors of guilt, painted the rage and 
vengeance of his mother. She stood before him again 
even more plainly than previously ; his whole frame 
shook with terror as he met her eye; he started, as the 
chamber echoed with her threats and indignation ; al- 
ready he saw one general insurrection of army and peo- 
ple ; the swords of the factions glittered before his 
eyes, and their shouts of vengeance for the wrongs of 
Agrippina rang in his ears. " All — all is known then !" 
exclaimed Nero, clasping his hands in despair. 
Anicetus remained silent. 

"Undone! undone!" be continued, bis fears betray- 
ing themselves in the tremor of his voice. " Csesar, 
the Fates conspire against thee ; hopeless ! friendless ! 
The next blow must be thy throne." 

" Not friendless," rejoined Anicetus ; whose industry 
was not to be checked, and whose boldness could not 
be daunted by a single failure. " Leave the last act to 
me, and Ctesarneed fear neither for his throne nor him- 
self." 

The sternness and resolution evinced in the de- 
meanor of the man, not more than in his words, revived 
the hopes of Nero, and inspired him with an artificial 
courage as to the conduct of his mother. " Fail me 
not in this," he cried, with the desperation of a game- 
ster who feels hiB only chance of success staked upon 
the one remaining throw : "let the blow be but sure. 
Save the Imperial dignity from the grasp of rebellion, 
and it shall be said, ' His enfranchised slave saved the 
Throne of Ceenar.' " 

A domestic entering announced the arrival of Age- 
ronius, the freedman of Agrippina. " Bid him enter," 
said Nero, rainly endeavoring to subdua the fean which 



" When I drop my dagger," said Anicetus, hastily 
approaching and whispering Nero, " and seixe Agero- 
nius, call on your guard, and order him to be loaded 
with irons — leave the rest to me." 

A significant glance passed between them, and their 
further converse was interrupted by the entrance of 
Ageronius. 

The Freedman knelt to the Emperor; he was the 
bearer of a message lenient as it was polite. The scene 
of violence which followed the accident, and the death 
of Acerronia, were circumstances conclusive as to the 
guilt of her son. The blow given to Acerronia was 
evidently meant for herself. Notwithstanding the brn- 
tality of her son, and the certainty of his guilty designs, 
in connideration of his power, and the readiness with 
which he procured the tools of his crimes, she was in- 
duced to temporize and conceal her feelings. 

The purport of the message delivered by Ageronius, 
was as follows, from Tacitus :— " That by the favor of 
the Qods, and the good auspices of the Emperor, she 
had escaped from shipwreck. The news, she doubted 
not, would affect her son ; but for the present she wish- 
ed he would forbear to visit her. In her situation, rest 
was all she required." 

The message was scarcely concluded, when Anicetus 
dropped his dagger between the legs of Ageronius as 
he knelt, and seizing him with violence, at the same 
time holding up the poignaid, exclaimed — "Treachery 
to Caesar and his Throne !" 

" Ha ! traitor !" cried the Emperor ; " my guard- 
bind him with chains," he said, as the soldiers seizing, 
hurried the wretched man from the apartment. 

"This dagger," said Anicetus, "can aid the report 
that he came from thy mother, enjoined with treason to 
thy life. Then," continued the wretch with a grim 
smile, as he detailed the successful result of his hellish 
invention : " then follows her death, which can be easily 
imputed to her own hand, in despair that her design 
has failed." 

" Right," said Nero, faintly smiling ; his lips pal* 
and quivering, as conscience detached the chain of guilt, 
and showed the fatal dependency of link on link. 
" Right, — but the blow must be dealt ere she can ex- 
pect her Freedman-— his sojourn here will create suspi- 
cion. Away — fly!" he continued, his hands locked 
earnestly ; " take with ihee men fit for the task. Let 
the blow be certain, and my fears ended." 

" Fear not thy servant," said Anicetus, as he lefttho 
apartment. 



CHAPTER T.— TBI MOTHBft. 

" Hark ! what noise is that?" cried Agrippina, start- 
ing from her couch, and flying to the arms of the oaly 
female attendant who watched her fitful sleep. A dead 
silence followed the question, the more dismal for the 
doubts and fears which perplexed the wretched mother, 
and the confusion which had but recently prevailed on 
the shore. The more she pondered on the scene of 
horror and violence from which she bad escaped, tho 
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more convinced was she of the fatal intentions of her 
son. Each moment lold her of the precariousness of a 
life, which chance had saved, but design had doomed. 
In black array rose before her the calamities she had 
entailed upon the house of Caesar, and the crimes of 
which she had been guilty for the promotion of her 
own inierest9, or that of her unnatural son. The manes 
of Claudius rose before her in the distant gloom of the 
chamber, denouncing the crime by which he fell, and 
taunting her for the reward she had met, the ingrati- 
tude of Nero. She started with anxiety at every sound 
that passed, expecting the arrival of Ageronius, and 
expressed sorrow and impatience, as she found herself 
deceived by the distant murmur of the water, or the 
sighing of the night wind. 

In the meanwhile Anicetus disposed a guard around 
her Villa, and seized the slaves, that there might be no 
communication with their mistress. All method of 
egress or escape being thus prevented, he proceeded to 
her apartment. 

" 'Tis he ! 'tis he V* she exclaimed with delight, and i 
rushing forward, she met the forbidding aspect of her { 
murderer instead of her expected messenger. She ' 
trembled for a moment, as, in the determined visages ' 
of Anicetus and his two followers, she read the cer- 
tainty of her doom. Her female servant hastened to ' 
the door. "And do you too, leave me?" exclaimed 
the wretched woman, in that terror of solitude which 
haunts the last moments of the guilty. 

She extended her hands in silent supplication ; but 
the men stood unmoved, even by the tears which choked 
her speech. At length, with an evident effort, she 
said, " If you come from the Prince, tell him I am 
well. If your intents be murderous, you are not sent 
by my son ; the guilt of matricide is foieign to his 
heart." 

On the instant she was surrounded. Oloaritus, a 
Centurion of Marines, unsheathed his sword. At the 
sight — roused, as it were, by a latent sense of pride, 
which would not permit her to fall under the influence 
of fear — she uttered those memorable words, in which 
she reproached herself for having given birth to such a 
monster. She presented her person full to the sword 
of the Centurion, exclaiming' — "Strike!" Herculeus, 
his comrade, at that moment gave her the first blow on 
the head with his club. She expired at length under 
repeated wounds. 
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BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

Years before the scene of our story returns to Cau* 
kill, Arthur Jones and the pretty Martha Fellows had 
married and settled down in life. The kind-hearted 
old man died soon after the onion, and left the pair in- 
heritors of his little shop and of a respectable land pro- 
perty. Arthur made an indulgent, good husband, and 
Martha soon became too much confined by the cares o f 
a rising family, for any practice of the teasing coquetry 
which had characterized her girlhood. She seconded 
her husband in all his money-making projects ; was an 
economical and thrifty housekeeper; never allowed her 
children to go barefooted, except in the very warmest 
weather; and, to use her own words, made a point of 
holding her head as high as any woman in the settle- 
ment. K an uninterrupted course of prosperity could 
entitle a person to this privilege, Mrs. Jones certainly 
made no false claim to it. Every year added some- 
thing to her husband's possessions. Several hundred 
acres of cleared land were purchased beside that whk;h 
he inherited from his father>in-law ; the humble shop 
gradually increased to a respectable variety store, and 
a handsome frame-house occupied the site of the old log 
cabin. Besides all this, Mr. Jones was a Justice of 
the Peace and a dignitary in the village ; and his wife, 
though a great deal stouter than when a girl, and the 
mother of six children', had lost none of her healthy 
good looks, and at the age of thirty-eight continued to 
be a very handsome woman. 

I Thus was the family situated at the period when our 
srory returns to them. A warm afternoon in the depth 
of summer, Mrs. Jones was sitting in the porch of her 
I dwelling occupied in mending a garment of home-made 
linen, which, from its size, evidently belonged to some 
one of her youngest children. A cheese-press, with a 
rich heavy mass of curd compressed between the screws, 
occupied one side of the porch; and against it stood a 
small double flax wheel, unhanded, and with a day*s 
work yet unreeled from the spools. A hatchel and a 
pair of hand cards, with a bunch of spools tied together 
by a tow string, lay in a corner, and high above, on 
rude wooden pegs, hung several enormous bunches of 
tow and linen yarn, the products of many weeks' hard 
labor. Her children had gone into the woods after 
_ whortleberries, and the mother now and then laid down 

,! her work and stepped out to the greensward beyond the 
Her self-reproach might have been even Wronger, jp^^^,^ ^^ ^^^^^ their coming, not anxiously, but as one 
could she have thought that her unnatural son would '^^ ^.^j, ^.^j^„ ^^ j^,^ ^.^^^^^ her usual compa- 
admire her when dead for the elegance of her form. . „j^„,^ ^f^^^ ^^^.^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^j^jj^^ ^^^^.^^ 
Some years before she had had warning of her fate, .j^^, ^^^ ^^^ ^er hand and looking toward tho woods, 
when informed by some Chaldeans whom she couHulted , ^^e at last returned to the porch, laid down her work, 

as to tho future fortune of her son : " That he would j ^«.^_: ..u- i.i.-i cii-j .i.. .__ i i j l 

reign at Rome, and kill his mother." 



** Let him kill me," exclaimed the ambitious woman, 
"but let him reign!" 



*" The original expression is " Vadrnn tttV* 



and entering the kitchen, filled the tea-kettle and began 
to make preparations for supper. She had drawn a 
long pine table to the middle of the floor and was pro- 
ceeding to spread it, when her eldest daughter came 
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through the porch, with a basket of whortleberries on 
her arm. Her pretty face was flushed with walking, 
and a profusion of fair tresses flowed in some disorder 
from beneath her pink sun«bonnet, which was falling 
partly back from her head. 

"Ob, mother, I have something so strange to tell 
you," she said, setting down the basket teeming with 
ripe, blue fruit, and fanning herself with a bunch of 
chestnut leaves gathered from the woods. " You know 
the old wigwam by the Straka 7 Well, when we went by 
it, the brush, which used to choke up the door, 
was all cleared off; the crevices were filled with 
green moss and leaves, and a cloud of smoke was curl- 
ing beautifully up from the roof among the trees. We 
could not tell what to make of it, and were afraid to 
look in at first ; but finally I peeped through an open- 
ing in the logs, and as true as you are here, mother, 
there sat an Indian woman reading — reading, mother; 
did you know that Indians could read ? The inside of 
the wigwam was bung with straw matting, and there 
was a chest in it, and some stools, with a little shelf of i 
books, and another with some earthen dishes and a | 
china cup and saucer sprigged with gold, standing upon 
it. I did not see any bed, but there was a pile of fresh 
sweet fern in one corner, with a pair of clean sheets 
spread on it, which I suppose she sleeps on, and there 
certainly was a feather pillow lying at the top. Well, 
the Indian woman looked kind and harmless ; so I made 
an excuse to go in, and ask for a cup to drink out of. 
As I went round to the other side of the wigwam, I saw 
that the smoke came up from a fire on the outside ; a 
kettle was hanging in the flame, and several other pots 
and kettles stood on a little bench by the trunk of an 
oak tree, close by. I must have made some noise, for 
the Indian woman was looking toward the door when I 
opened it, as if she were a little afraid, but when she 
saw who it was, I never saw any one Hmile so prettily ; 
she gave roe the china cup, and went with me out to the 
spring where the boys were playing. As I was drink- 
ing, my sleeve fell back, and she saw the little wampum 
bracelet which yon gave me, you know, mother. She 
started and look hold of my arm, and stared in my face 
as if she would have looked me through ; at last she 
sat down on the grass by the spring, and asked roe to 
sit down by her and tell her my name. When I told 
her, she seemed ready to cry with joy ; tears came into 
her eyes, and she kissed my hand two or three times, 
as if I had been the best friend she ever bad on earth. 
I told her that a poor Indian girl had given the brace- 
let to you, before you were married to my father. She 
asked a great many questions about it, and you. 
When I began to describe the Indian fight, and the 
chief's grave down by the lake, she sat perfectly still 
till I had done ; then I looked in her face : great tears 
were rolling one by one down her cheeks, her hand^ 
were locked in her lap, and her eyes were fixed upon 
my face with a strange look, as if she did not know 
what she wa« gazing so bard at. She looked in my 
fiue in this way, more than a minute after I had done 
speaking. The boys stopped their play, for they had 
begun to dam up the spring, and stood with their hands 



full of turf, huddled together and staring at the poor 
woman as if they had never seen a person cry before. 
She did not seem to mind them, but went into the wig- 
wam again without speaking a word. 

" And was that the last you saw of her f inquired 
Mrs. Jones, who had become interested in her daugh- 
ter's narration. 

" Oh, no ; she came out again just as we were going 
away from the spring. Her voice was more sweet and 
mournful than it had been, and her eyes looked heavy 
and dim. She thanked me for the story I had told her, 
and gave me this pair of beautiful moccasins." 
. Mrs. Jones took the moccasins from her daughter's 
hand. They were of neatly dressed deer-skin, covered 
with beads and delicate needlework in silk. 

" It is strange !" muttered Mrs, Jones: " one might 
almost think it possible. But nonsense ; did not the 
old merchant send us word, that the poor creature and 
her child were lost in the highlands— that they died of 
hunger? Well, Sarah/' she added, turning to her 
daughter, ** is this all 7 What did the woman say when 
she gave you the moccasins? I don't wonder that yon 
are pleased with them." 

" She only told me to come again, and — " 

Here Sarah was interrupted by a troopof noisy boys, 
who came in a body through the porch, flourishing their 
straw hats and swinging their whortleberry basketSf 
heavy with fruit, back and forth at each step. 

" Hurra ! hurra ! Sarah's fallen in love with an old 
squaw. How do you do. Miss Jones 7 Oh, mother, I 
wish you could a-seen her hugging and kissing the cop- 
per-skin — oh, it was beautiful !" Here the boisterous 
rogues set up a laugh that rang through the house, like 
the breaking up of a military muster. 

" Mother, do make them be still — they have done 
nothing but tease and make fun of me all the way 
home," said the ani^oyed girl, half crying. 

" How did the old squaw's lips taste, ha ?" persisted 
the eldest boy, pulling his sister's sleeve and looking 
with eyes full of saucy mischief up into her face. 
" Sweet as maple sugar, wasn't it 7 Come, tell." 

"Arthur, Arthur, you had better be quiet, if you 
know when you're well off!" exclaimed the mother, 
with a slight motion of the hand, which had a great 
deal of significant meaning to the mischievous group. 

" Oh, don't — please, don't !" exclaimed the spoiled 
urchin, clapping his hands to his ears and running off 
to a corner, where he stood laughing in his mother*B 
face. " I say, Sarah, was it sweet 7" 

" Arthur, don't let me speak to you again, I say," 
cried Mrs. Jones, making a step forward and doing her 
utmost to get up a frown, while her hand gave de- 
monstration of its hostile intent. 

" Well, then, make her tell me ; you ought to cuff 
her ears for not answering a civil question, hadn't she, 
boys?" 

There was something altogether too ludicrous in this 
impudent appeal, and in the look of demure mii<chief 
put on by the culprit. Mrs. Jones bit her lips and turn- 
ed away, leaving the boy, aa usual, victor of the field. 
He isn't worth minding, Sarab," she said, evident- 
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]y aihamed of her want of resolution, " come into the 
* out room,* I've something to tell you." 

When the mother and daughter were alone, Mrs. 
Jones sat down and drew the young girl into her lap. 

" Well, Sarah," she said, smoothing down the rich 
hair that lay against her bosom, " your father and I 
have been talking about you to-dsy. You are almost 
si&teen, and can spin your day's work with any girl in 
the settlement. Your father says that after you have 
learned to weave and make cheese, he will send you 
down to Manhattan to school." 

"Oh, mother, did he say so?" cried the delighted 
girl, flinging her arms round her mothet's neck and 
kissing her yet handsome mouth with joy at the infor^ 
mation it had just conveyed. " When will he let me 
go T I can learn to weave and make cheese in a week." 

" If you learn all that he thinks best for you to know, 
in two years, it will be as much as we expect. Eighteen 
is quite young enough. If you are very smart at home, 
you shall go when you are eighteen." 

"Two years is a long — long time," said the girl in a 
tone of disappointment, " but then father is kind to let 
me go at all. I will run down to the store and thank 
him. But, mother," she added, turning back from the 
door, " was there really any harm in talking with the 
Indian woman ? There was nothing about her that 
did not soem like the whites but her skin, and that was 
not so very dark." 

„ Harm — no, child ; how silly you are to let the boys 
tease you so." 

I will go and see her again, then— may 1 7" 
Certainly — but see ; your father is coming to sup- 
per; run out and cut the bread. You must be very 
smart, now; remember the school T" 

During the time which intervened between Sarah 
Jones' sixteenth and eighteenth year, she wta almost a 
daily visitor at the wigwam. The httle footpath which 
led from the village to the ** Straka," though scarcely 
definable to others, became as familiar to her as the 
grounds about her father's house. If a day or two 
passed in which illness or some other cause prevented 
her usual visit, she was sure to receive some token of 
remembrance from the lone Indian woman. Now, it 
reached her in the form of a basket of ripe fruit, or a 
bunch of wild-flowers, tied together with the taste of an 
artist; again, it was a cluster of grapes, with the purple 
bloom lying fresh upon them, or a young mocking-bird, 
with notes as sweet as the voice of a fountain, would 
reach her by the hands of some village boy. But these 
affectionate gifts could always be traced to the inhabi- 
tant of the wigwam, even though she did not, as was 
sometimes the case, present them in person. There 
was something strange in the appearance of the woman 
which at first excited the wonder, and at length secured 
the respect of the settlers. Her language was pure 
and elegant, sometimes even poetical beyond their com- 
prehension, and her sentiments werecorrect in principle, 
and fall of simplicity. When she appeared in the village 
with moccaains or pretty painted baskets for sale, her 
manner waa apprehensive and timid as that of a child. 
She never sat down, and seldom entered any dwelling. 
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preferring to sell her merchandize in the open air, and 
using as few words as possible in the transaction. She 
was never seen to be angry, and a sweet patient smile 
always bovered about her lips when she spoke. In her 
face there was more than the remains of beauty ; the 
poetry of intellect and of warm, deep feeling, shed a 
loveliness over it seldom witnessed on the brow of a 
savage. In truth she was a strange and incompre- 
hensible being to the settlers. But she was so quiet, 
so timid and gentle, that they all loved her, bought her 
little wares, and supplied her wants as if she had been 
one of themselves. There was something beautiful in 
the companionship which sprang up between the strange 
woman and Sarah Jones. The young girl was bene- 
fitted by it in a manner which was little to be expected 
from an intercourse so singular, and seemingly, so 
unnatural. The mother was a kind hearted worldly 
woman, strongly attached to her family, but utterly de- 
void of those fine susceptibilities i^hich make at once 
the happiness and the misery of so many human 
beings. All the elements of an intellectual, delicate, 
and high-souled woman slumbered in the bosom of her 
child. They beamed in the depths of her large blue 
eyes-^broke over her pure white forehead, like perfume 
from the leaves of a lily, and made her small mouth 
eloquent with smiles and the 'beauty of unpolish- 
ed thoughts. At sixteen her character had scarcely 
began to develope itself ; but when the time arrived on 
which she was to be sent away to school, there was lit- 
tle except mere accomplishments for her to learn. Her 
mind had become vigorous by a constant intercourse 
with the beautiful things of nature. All the latent 
properties of a warm, youthful heart, and of a superior 
intellect, had been gently called into action by the 
strange being who had gained s«ch an ascendancy over 
her feelings. The Indian woman, who in herself com- 
bined all that was strong, picturesque, and imaginative 
in savage life, with the delicacy, sweetness, and refine* 
ment which follows in the train of civilization, had trod 
with her the wild beautiful scenery of the neighbor- 
hood. They had breathed the pure air of the moun- 
tains together, and watched the crimson and amber 
clouds of sunset melt into evening, when pure sweet 
thoughts came to their hearts as naturally as light 
shines from the bosom of a star. It is strange that (be 
pure and simple religion which lifts the soul np to God, 
should have been first taught to the beautiful young 
white from the lips of a savage, when inspired by the 
dying glory of a sunset sky. Yet so it was : she had 
sat. under preaching all her life, had imbibed creeds 
and shackled her spirit down with the opinions of 
othersi nor dreamed that the love of God may 80ine« 
times kindle in the human heart, like fire flashing up 
from an altar stone ; and again, may expand gradually 
to the influence of the divine spirit, like a germ to the 
dew and the sunshine, unfolding so gently that the 
soul itself scarcely knows at what time it burst into 
flower^-that e very efibrt we make, for the culture of 
the heart and the expanding of the intellect, is a step 
toward the attainment of religion, if nothing more. 
When the pare simple faith ef the Indian waa ravealed 
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ta her ; when ifae saw how beautifully high energies 
and lottj feelings were mingled with Christian meek- 
ness and enduring faith in her character, she began to 
love goodness from its own exceeding beauty, and to 
ealtivaie those qualities which she could feel to be so 
excellent. Thus she attained a refinement whicli no 
school could have given, and which no superficial gloss 
could conceal : a refinement of the principles and 
feelings. 

The Indian woman was lone and solitary indeed, 
for many months after her young friend departed for 
Manhattan. She had been so long accustomed to sym- 
pathy and social intercourse, that her heart drooped in 
the entire solitude to which it was left. She never went 
into the village, except to inquire if Arthur Jones had 
heard from his daughter ; and then it was a subject of 
remark that she was becoming thin and melancholy, 
and that hei* step was languid, as she returned to the 
forest. 

Sarah Jones had been absent several months, when a 
rumor got abroad in the village, that the school-girl had 
made a proud conquest in Manhattan. It was said that 
Squire Jones had received letters from a wealthy mer- 
chant of that place, and that he was going down the 
river to conduct bis daughter home, when a wedding 
would soon follow, and Sarah Jones be made a lady. 

This report gained much of its probability from the 
demeanor of Mrs. Jones. Her port became mote lofty 
when she appeared in the street, and she was con- 
tinually throwing out insinuations and half^uttered hints, 
as if ber heart were panting to nnburlhen itself of some 
proud secret, which she was not yet at liberty to reveal. 
When Jones actually started for Manhattan, and when 

it was whispered about that bis wife had taken a dress 
pattern of rich chintz from the store, for herself, and 

had bought each of the boys a new wool hat, conjecture 

became almost certainty ; and it was asserted boldly, 

that Sarah Jones was coming home to be married tof a 

roan as rich as a nabob, and that her mother was begin- 

ing to hold her head above common folks on the strength 
of it. About three weeks after this report was known, 

Mrs. Jones, whose motions were watched with true 

village scrutiny, gave demonstrations of a thorough 

bouse cleaning. An old woman, who went out to days* 

work, was called in to help, and there were symptoms 

of slaughter observable in the barn yard, one night after 

the turkeys and chickens had gone to roost; all of 

which kept the public mind in a state of pleasant ex- 

eitement. 
Early the next morning after the bam yard massacre, 

Mrs. Jones was certliinly a very busy woman. All the 

norning was occupied in sprinkling white sand on the 

nicely scoured floor of the out-room, or parlor, which 

she swept very expertly into a series of angular figures 

called herring-bones, with a new splint broom. After 

this, she filled the fire-plaoe with branches of hemlock 

and white pine, wreathed a garland of asparagus, crim- 
son with berries, around the little looking-glass, and, 

dropping on one knee, was filling a large pitcher on the 

hearth from an arm-fnll of wild flowers, which the boys 

had brooght her from the woods, when bar yosiigMt 11 a-oomiog home with a rich beaw, yov'^ better cook 'tdi 
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son came hurrying up from the point, to inform her that 
a sloop had just hove in sight and was making full sail 
up the river. 

" Ob, dear, I sha*n*t be half ready," exclaimed the 
alarmed housekeeper, snatching up a handful of mea<* 
dow lilies, mottled so heavily with dark crimson spots 
that the golden bells seemed drooping beneath a weight 
of rubies and small garnet itones, and crowding them 
down into the pitcher amid the rosy spray of wild 
honey suckle-blossom^, and branches of flowering dog^ 
wood. "Here, Ned, give me the broom, quick ! and 
don't shofl9o over the sand so. There, now/' she con- 
tinued, gathering up the fragments of leaves and 
flowers from the hearth, and glancing hastily around 
the room, " I wonder if any thing else is wanting?" 

Every thing seemed in order, even to ber critical eye^ 
The tea-table stood in one corner, its round top turned 
down and its polished sofface reflecting the herring- 
bones drawn in the sand, with the distinctness of a mir' 
ror. The chairs were in their exact places, and the 
new crimson moreen cushions and valance decorated 
the settee, in all the brilliancy of the first gloss. Mrsi 
Jones closed the door, and hurried up to the spare bed^ 
room, to be certain that all was right there also. A 
patcl^work quilt, proud in what old ladies call " ■ 
rising sun," radiated in tints of red, green, and yellow^ 
frinn the centre of the bed down to the snow-whita 
valances. A portion of the spotless homespun sheet 
was carefully turned over the upper edge of the qoilt,* 
and the whole was surmounted by a pah* of pillows^ 
white as a pile of newly drifted snow-flakes. A pot of 
roses on the window sill, shed a deHcate reflection, like 
the tints of a shell, over the muslin curtains looped ufl 
I on either side the stfsh ; and the fresh wind, as it swept 
through, scattered their fragrant breath deliciously 
j through the little roonu Mrs. Jones gave a satisfi^ 
look and then hurried to the chamber prepared for her 
daughter, and began to array ber comely person in the 
chittU dress, which had created such a sensation in the 
village. She bad Just encased her arms in the sleever, 
when the door partly opened, and the old woman, who 
had been hired for a few days as " help," put her head 
through the opening. 

" I say, Miss Joiies, I can't find nothing tc make th* 
stuffin' out on." 

*' My gfoodness 1 isn't that turkey in the oven ^Ct 1 
I do believe, if I could be cut into a hundred pieces, 
it wouldn't be enough for this house. What do yon 
come to me for, don't you know enough to make a little 
stuffing, without my help 7" 

" Only give me Enough to do wf ih, a/id if I don't/ 
why, there don't nobody, that's all ; b6t I've been A 
looking all over for some sansengers, and can*t find 
none, nowhere. 

" Sausages ! Why, Mrs. Bates, yon don't thhift that 
I would allow that fine turkey to bo stuffed w9th satisa* 
ges?" 

'' I dc^'t kno«r nothing about it, bot I teff you just 
what it is, Miss Jones, if you are a-gro#frt]g so mighty 
particular about your victuals, just came your darter's 
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yourself; nobody craves the job/' retorted tbe old 
woman in her shrilleBt voice, sbattiog the door with a 
jar that shook the whole apartment. 

" Now the cross old thing will go off just to spite 
me/' muttered Mrs. Jones, trying to smother her vexa- 
tioui and opening the door she called to the angry 
** help :" " Why, Mrs. Bates, do come back, you did 
not stay to hear me out. Save the chickens' livers and 
ohop them up with bread and butter, season it well, 
and I dare say you will be as well pleased with it as 
can be." 

" Well, and if I do, what shall I season with, sage 
or summer^savory? I'm sure I'm willing to du my 
best ;" answered tbe partially rooUfied old woman. 

" A little of both, Mrs. Bates-^ob, dear ! wont you 
come back and see if you can make my gown meet 7 
Theie-*do I look fit to be seenT" 

" Now, what do you ask that for. Miss Jones : you 
know you look as neat as a new pin. This is a mighty 
party calerco, ain't it though 7" 

The squire's lady had not forgotten all the feelings 
of her younger days, and the old woman's compliment 
had its effect. 

" I will send down to the store for some tea and 
molasses for yoa to take home to-night, Mrs. Bates, 
and—" 

" Mother—- mother," shouted young Ned, bolting 
into the room, " the sloop has tacked, and is making 
for the creek. I see three people on the deck, and I'm 
almost sure father was one of them — ^they will be here 
in no time." 

** Oracious me !" muttered the old woman, hurry- 
ing away to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Jones smoothed down the folds of her new 
dress with both hands, as she ran down to the " out- 
room." She took her station in a stiff, high-backed 
chair by the window, with a look of consequential gen- 
tility, as if she had done nothing but sit still and re- 
ceive company all her life. After a few minutes* 
anxious watching she saw her husband and daughter 
eoming up from the creek, accompanied by a slight, 
dark, and remarkably graceful young man, elaborately, 
but not gaily dressed, for the fashion of the time, and 
betraying even in his air and walk the peculiar traits of 
high-breeding and refinement. His head was slightly 
bent, and ho seemed to be addressing the young lady 
who leaned on his arm. The mother's heart beat high 
with mingled pride and affection, as she gazed on her 
beautiful daughter thus proudly escorted home. There 
was triumph in the thought, that almost every person 
in the village might witness the air of gallantry and 
homage with which she was regarded, by the hand- 
somest and richest merchant of Manhattan. She saw 
that her child looked eagerly toward the house as they 
approached, and that her step was rapid, as if impa- 
tient of the quiet progress of her companions. Pride 
was lost in the sweet thrill of maternal affection which 
shot through the mother's heart. She forgot all her 
plans, in the dear wish to hold her first-bom once more 
to ber bosom ; and ran to the door, her face beaming 
with joy, her arms outstretched and her Upi tiembling 



with the warmth of their own welcome. The next 
moment her child was clinging about her, laviahing 
kisses on her yet handsome mouth, and checking her 
caresses to gaxe up through the mist of tears and sroilea 
which deluged her own sweet face, to the glad eyes 
that looked down so fondly upon her. 

" Oh, mother ! dear, dear mother, how glad I am to 
get home ! Where are the boys 7 where is little Ned?" 
inquired the happy girl, rising from her mother's arms 
and looking eagerly round for other objects of affec- 
tionate regard. 

" Sarah, don't you intend to let me speak to your 
mother 7" inquired the father, in a voice which told 
how truly his heart was in the scene. 

fiarah withdrew from her mother's arms, blushing 
and smiling through her tears ; the husband and wife 
shook hands half-a-dozen times over : Mrs. Jones asked 
him how he had been, what kind of a voyage he had 
made, how he liked Manhattan, and a dozen other 
questions, all in a breath : and then the stranger was 
introduced. She forgot the dignified courtesy which she 
had intended to perpetrate on the entrance of her guest, 
and shook him heartily by the hand, as if she had been 
acquainted with him from his cradle. When the happy 
group entered the parlor they found Arthur, who had 
been raised to the dignity of shopkeeper in the father's 
absence, ready to greet his parent and sister; and the 
younger children huddled together at the door which 
led to the kitchen, brim full of eager joy at the father's 
return, and yet too much afraid of the stranger to enter 
the room. Altogether, it was as cordial, warm-hearted 
a reception as a roan could reasonably wish, on his re- 
turn home ; and, fortunately for Mrs. Jones, the warmth 
of her own natural feeling saved her the ridicule of 
trying to get up a genteel scene, for the edification of 
her future son-in-law. 

About half an hour after the arrival of her friends, 
Mrs. Jones was passing from the kitchen, where she 
had seen the turkey placed in the oven, with his portly 
bosom rising above the rim of a dripping pan, his legs 
tied together and his wings tucked snugly over his back, 
when she met her husband in the passage. 

** Well," said the wife, in a cautious voice, " has 
every thing turned out well-^is he so terrible rich as 
his letter said 7" 

" There is no doubt about that; he is rich as a Jew, 
and as proud as a lord. I can tell you what, Sarah's 
mode the best match in America, let the other be what 
it will," replied the squire, imitating the low tone of 
his questioner. 

** What an eye he's got, hasn't he 7 I never saw any 
thing so black and piercing in my life. He's very 
handsome, too, only a little darkish*— I don't wonder 
the girl took a fancy to him. I say, has any thing been 
said about the wedding 7" 

" It must be next week, at any rate, for he wants to 
go back to Manhattan in a few days; he and Sarah will 
manage it without our help, I dare say." Here Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones looked at each other and smiled. 

" I say, squire, 1 want to ask you one question," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Bates, coming through tbe kitchen door 
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and Bidlin^ ap to the couple, ** is that watch which the 
gentleman carries rale geimine gold, or on'j pinchback? 
I'd ^ive any thing on arth to find oat/' 

" I believe it's gold, Mrs. Bates." 

'* Now, du tell ! What, rale Guinea gpold 7 Now if that 
don't beat all natar. I ruther guess Miss Sarah's fea- 
thered her nest this time, any bow. Now, squire, du 
tell % body, when is the wedding to be 7 I won't tell 
a single arthly critter, if you'll on'y jest give me a 
hint." 

** Yoo most ask Sarah," replied Mr. Jones, following 
hie wife into the parlor, " I nerer meddle with yonng 
folks' afiairs." 

. * * Now did you ever 7" mattered the old woman, 
wh«n she found herself alone in the passage. " Never 
mind ; if I don't find out afore I go home to-night, I 
loee my guess, that's all. I should just like to know 
what they're a talking about this minute." Here the 
old woman crouched down andputbereartothocreviee 
under the parlor door ; after a few moments she 
scrambled up and hurried off into the kitchen again, 
just in time to save herself from being pushed over by 
the opening door. 

Sarah Jones returned home the same warm-hearted 
intelligent girl as ever. She was a Utile more delicate 
in person, more quiet and graceful in her movements ; 
and love bad given a depth of expression to her large 
blue eyes, a richer tone to her low sweet voice, and had 
mellowed down the buoyant spirit of the girl to the 
softness and grace of womanhood. Thoroughly and 
trustfully bad she given her young affections, and her 
person seemed embued with gentleness from the fount 
of love, that gushed up so purely in her heart. She 
knew that she was loved in return—not as she loved, 
fervently, and in silence, but with the fire of a passionate 
nature— with the keen, intense feeling which mingles 
pain even with happiness, and makes sorrow sharp as 
the tooth of a serpent. Proud, fastidious and paS" 
sionate was the object of her regard ; his prejudices 
had been strengthened and his faults matured, in the 
lap of luxury and indulgence. He was high-spirited 
and generous to a fault, a true friend and a bitter enemy 
— ^ne of those men who have lofty virtues and strong 
counterbalancing faults. His ancestral line could be 
traced back to the noble blood of old England, and, 
though an American by birth, and a merchant by pro- 
fession, his education had been that of an aristocrat. 
The prejudices of birth and station had been instilled 
into his nature, till they had become a part of it ; yet 
he had unhesitatingly offered hand and fortune to the 
daughter of a plain country farmer. In troth, his pre- 
dominating pride might be seen in this, mingled with 
the powerful love wbioh urged him to the proposal. 
He preferred bestowing wealth and station on the ob- 
ject of his choice, rather than receiving any worldly 
advantage from her. It gratified him that his love would 
be looked up to by its object, as the source from which 
all benefiu must be derived. It was a feeling of refined 
selfishness ; he would have been startled had any one 
told him so ; and yet, overweening pride was at Um bot- 
tom of all. He believed himself generoas and disin- 



terested ; while his affianced wife, and her family, were 
convinced that nothing could be more noble than his 
conduct, in thus selecting a humble and comparatively 
portionless girt for the sharer of his brilliant fortune. 

On the afternoon of the second day after her return 
home, Sarah entered the parlor with her bonnet on and 
a shawl flung over her arm, prepared for a walk. Her 
lover was lying on the crimson cushions of the settee, 
with his fine eyes half closed, and a book nearly falling 
from his listless hand. 

''Come," said Sarah, taking the volume playfully 
from his hand, *' I have come to persuade you to a long 
walk. Mother has introduced all her friends, now yoo 
must go and see mine— the dearest and best." 

" Spare me," said the young man half-rising, and 
brashing the raven hair from his forehead with a grao»> 
ftti motion of the hand, /' I will go ititb yon anywhere, 
but do excuse me these horrid introductions— I am 
overwhelmed by the hospitality of your neighborhood." 
He smiled, and attempted to regain the book as he 
spoke. 

'' Oh, but this is quite another kind of person, yov 

never saw any thing at all like her— there is something 

picturesque and romantic abont her. You like romance 7" 

"What is she, Dutch or English 7 I can't speak 

Dutch, and your own sweet English is enough for me. 

Come, take off that bonnet and let me read to yoo." 

'' No, no, / must visit the wigwam, if you will not." 

*' The wigwam, Miss Jones 7" exclaimed the youth 

starting op, his face changing its expression, and his 

large black eyes flashing on her with the glance of an 

eagle. " Am I to understand that your (riend is an 

Indian?" 

** Certainly, she U an Indian, but not a common one, 
I assure you." 

" She M an Indian. Enough, madam, I will not go, 
and I can only express my surprise at a request so 
extraordinary, I have never held equal communion with 
a colored race." 

The fine cut lip of the speaker curved with a smile 
of haughty contempt, and his manner was disturbed 
and irritable, beyond any thing the young girl had ever 
witnessed in him before. She turned pale at this vio- 
lent burst of feeling, and it was more than a minute 
before she addressed him again. 

" This violence seems unreasonable— -why should my 
wish to visit a harmless, solitary fellow being create 
so much opposition 7" she said at last. 

" Forgive me, if I have spoken harshly, dear Sarah,' 
he answered, evidently striving to subdue his irritation, 
but spite of his effort it blazed out again the next in- 
stant. " It is useless to strive against the feeling," he 
said, " I hate the whole race ; if there is a thing I 
abhor on earth, it is a savag»^a fierce, blood-thirsty, 
wild beast in human form !" 

There was something in the stem expression of his 
face, which pained and startled the pure young girl, 
who gased on it : a brilliancy of the eye, and an expan- 
sion of the thin nostrils, which bespoke terrible passions 
when once excited to the foil. 
** This is a strange prejudice," she mnnmiTed, m- 
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aonflcioQsI]r» whila her eyes tank from their gaze on hit 
face. 

" It is no prejudice, but a part of my nature;'' re- 
torted the strongly agitated man sternly, pacing up and 
down the room* " An antipathy rooted in the cradle, 
which grew stronger and deeper with my manhood. I 
loved my grandfather, and from him I imbibed this 
early hate. His soul loathed the very name of Indian. 
When be has met one of the prowling creatures in the 
highway, I have seen his lips writhe, his chest heave, 
and his face grow white, as if a wild beast had started 
up in his path. There was one in our family, an af- 
fectionate, timid creature, as the sun ever shone upon. 
I can remember loving her very dearly when I was a 
mere child, but my grandfather recoiled at the very 



" Poor woman^ she must have been very lonely," she 
murmured more than once, when thegoideo blossoms of a 
spice bush, or the tendrils of a vine trailing over the 
palh, told how seldom it had been travelled of late, and 
her heart imperceptibly became saddened by the 
thougbu of her friend ; yet spite of this, »be stopped 
occasionally to witness the gambols of a grey squirrel 
among- the tall branches, that swayed and rustled in 
the sunshine overhead, and smiled at her unusual 
timidity, when, thus employed, a slender grass snake 
crept across her foot and coiled itself up in the path 
like a chain of living emeralds ; his small eyes glitter- 
ing like sparks of fire, his tiny jaw open and a sharp 
little tongue playing within like a red hot needle cleft 
at the point. She forced herself to look upon the harm- 



•ound of her name, and seemed to regard her presence :j less reptile without a fear which she knew to be childish, 
as a curse, which for some reason he was compelled to ! and turning aside pursued her way to the Straka. To 



endure. I could neyer imagine yrhy he kept her. She 
was very kind to me, and I tried to find her o.ijt after 
my return from Europe, but you remember that my 
grandparents died suddenly during my absence, and no 
one could give me ttny information about her. Save 
that one being, there is not a savage, male or female, 
whom I should not rejoice to see exterminated from the 
fiice of the earth. Do not, I pray you, look so terribly 
•hocked, my sweet girl, I acknowledge the feeling to 
be a prejudice too violent for adequate foundation ; but 
St was grounded in my nature by one whom I respected ] 
and h>ved as my own life, and it will cling to my heart 
as long as there is a pulse left in '" " 

f* I have no predilection for savages as a race,*' said 
Sarah, after a few moment's silence, gratified to find 
some shadow of reason for her lover's violence, " but 
you make one exception, may I not also be allowed a 
favorite : especially as she is a white in education, feel- 
ing, every thing but color ? You would not have me 
neglect one of the kindest, best friends I ever had on j 
earth, because the tint of her skin is a shade darker ! 
than my own?" Her voice was sweet and persuasive, , 
a smile trembled on her lips, and she laid a hand gently 
on his arm as she spoke. He must have been savage 
indeed, had he resisted her winning manner. | 

"I would have you forgive my violence and follow ; 
your own sweet impulses," he said, putting back the 
curls from her uplifted forehead, and drawing her to ' 
his bosom ; " say you have forgiven me, dear, and then 
go where you will.^' I 

It w*as with gentle words like these, that he had won I 
the love of tb^t fair being ; they fell upon her heart ' 
after his late harshness, like dew to a thirsty violet, i 



her disappointment she found the wigwam empty, buta 
path was beaten along the edge of the woods leading 
toward the pond, which she had never observed before. 
She turned into it with a sort of indefinite expectation 
of meeting her friend ; and after winding through the 
depths of the forest for nearly a mile, the notes of a wild, 
plaintive song rose and fell— a sad, sweet melody — on 
the still air. A few steps onward brought the young 
girl to a small open space surrounded by young sap- 
lings and flowering shrubs; tall grass swept from a little 
mound which swelled up from the centre, to the margin 
of the enclosure, and a magnificent hemlock shadowed 
the whole space with its drooping boughs. A sensatioa 
of awe fell upon the heart of the young girl, for as she 
gazed the mound took the form of a grave. A lafge 
rose tree heavy with blossoms drooped over the head, 
and the sheen of rippling waters broke through a dump 
of sweet-briar, which hedged it in from the lake. She 
remembered that the Indian chief's grave was on the 
very brink of the water, and that she had given a young 
rose tree to Malaeska years ago, which must have shot 
up into the solitary bush standing before her, lavishing 
fragrance from its pure white flowers over the place of 
the dead. This would have been enough to convince 
her that she stood by the warrior's grave had the place 
been solitary, but at the root of the hemlock, with her 
arms folded on her bosom and her calm face uplifted 
toward heaven, sat Malaeska. Her lips were slightly 
parted, and the song which Sarah had listened to afar 
off broke from them — a sad pleasant strain, that blend- 
ed in soft harmony with the rippling waters and the 
gentle sway of the hemlock branches overhead. 

Sarah remained motionless till the last notes of the 



She raised her glistening eyes to his with a language i song died away on the lake, then she stepped forward 
more eloquent than words, and disengaging herself l' into the enclosure.Thd Indi an woman saw her and 
gently from his arms, glided softly out of the room. ' arose, while a beautiful expression of joy beamed over 
These words could hardly be called a lovers' quarrel, ; her face. 



and yet they parted with all the sweet feelings of recon- 
ciliation, warm at the heart of each. 

Sarah pursued the foot-path which she had so often 
trod through the forest, with a fawn-like lightness of 
step, and a heart that beat quicker at the sight of each 
familiar bush or forest tree, which had formerly been 
fihe jvaymark of bar rQOte. 



** The bird does not feel more joyful at the return of 
spring, when snows have covered the earth all winter, 
than does the poor Indian's heart at the sight of her 
sweet child again," she said, taking the maiden's hand 
and kissing it with a graceful movement of mingled 
respect and affection. " Sit down, that I may hear the 
sound of yoiu: voicp once more." 
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The J sat down together at the foot of the hemlock. 

" You have been lonely, my poor friend— how thin 
yoa have become during* my absence," said Sarah, gazing 
CO the changed features of her companion. 

** I shall be happy again now," replied the Indian, 
with a faint sweet smile, ** you will come to see me 
every day, won't you deart'* 

** Yes, while I remain at home, but-~but-*I'm going 
back again soon." 

'* You need not tell me more in words, I can read the 
secret in the tone of your voice, in the light of that 
modest eye, though the silken lash does droop over it 
like leaves around a wet violet — in the color coming 
and going in a rosy cloud on these cheeks c another is 
coming to take you from home," said the Indian with 
a playful smile. " Did you think the lone woman could \ 
not read the signs of love — that she has never loved 
herself?" 

"You?" 

" Do not look so amazed, but tell me of yourself. 
Are you to be married bo very soon 7" 

" In four days." 

" Then where will your home be ?" 

" In ManhatUn." 

There were a few moments of silence. Sarah sat 
gazing on the turf, with the warm blood mantling in her 
cheek, ashamed and yet eager to converse more fully on 
the subject which flooded her young heart with content, 
as odor dwells in the boHom of a water-lily. The In- 
dian continued motionless, lost in a train of sad 
thoughts conjured up by the last word uttered, at length 
she laid her hand on that of her companion and spoke: 
her voice was sad, and tears stood in her eyes. 

" In a few days you go from me again — oh, it is very 
wearisome to be always alone, the heart so pines for 
something to love ; I have been petting a little wren 
that has built his nest under the eaves of my wigwam 
since you went away, it was company for me and will 
be again— nay, do not look so pitiful,bu( tell me who is 
he that calls the red blood to your cheek with so rich 
a glow 7 What are his qualities 7 Does he love you as 
one like you should be loved, with the whole strength 
of a warm, noble heart 7" 

" He says so," replied the young girl, blushing more 
deeply, and a beautiful smile broke into her eyes as she 
raised them for a moment to tha Indian's face. 

"And you?'' 

**1 have neither experience nor standard to judge of 
love by. If to think of one from morning till night, be 
love— to feel his presence, color, each thought even 
^hen he is far away— to know that be is haunting your 
beautiful day-dreams — wandering with you through the 
lovely places which fancy is continually presenting to 
one in solitude, Ailing up each space and thought of 
your life, and yet in no way diminishing the affection 
which the heart bears to others, but increasing it rather 
— if to be made happy with the slightest trait of noble 
feeling, proud in his virtues, and yet quick-sighted and 
doubly sensitive to all his faulu, clinging to him fervently 
ia spite of those faults— if this be love, then do I love 
With the whole strength of my bcipg. They tell me it 



is but a dream, which will pass away, bat I do not 
believe it; for< in my bosom the first sweet flatter of 
awakened affection, has already settled down to a deep 
feeling of contentment. My heart is full of tranquillity, 
and, lilce that white rose which lies motionless hi the 
sunshine burthencd with the wealth of its own sweet- 
ness, it unfolds itself day by day to a more pure and 
subdued state of enjoyment. This feeling may not be 
the love which men talk so freely of, but it cannot 
change— never — not even in death, unless William Dan- 
forth should prove utterly unworthy !" 

** William Danforth ! Did I hear aright 7 Is William 
Danforth the name of your aflBanced husband?" in- 
quired the Indian, in a voice of overwhelming surprise, 
starting up with sodden impetuosity and then slowly 
sinking back to her seat again. '* Tell me," she added 
faintly, and yet in a tone that thrilled to the heart, " ha* 
he lately been in Europe?" 

" He came from thence a year since, on the death oC 
his grandparents," was the reply. 

"A year, a whole year!" murmured the Indian, 
clasping her hands over her eyes with sudden energy. 
Her head sunk forward upon her knees, and her whole 
frame shivered with a ruth of strong feeling, which 
was perfectly unaccountable to the almost terrified girl 
who gazed upon her. " Father of Heaven, I thank 
thee ! my eyes shall behold him once more. Oh, God, 
make me grateful !" These words, uttered so fervently, 
were muffled by the locked hands of the Indian woman, 
and Sarah could only distinguish that she was strongly 
excited by the mention of her lover's name. 

" Have you ever known Mr. Danforth 7" she inquired, 
when the agitation of the strange woman had a little 
subsided. The Indian did not answer, but raising her 
head and brushing the tears from her eyes, she looked 
in the maiden's face with an expression of unutterable 
tenderness. 

" And yott are to be Am wife 7 God bless you ! God 
bless you both !" She fell upon the young girl's neck 
as she spoke and wept like an infant, then, as if con- 
scious that she was betraying too deep emotion, she 
lifted her head and tried to compose herself; while 
Sarah sat gazing on her, agitated, bewildered, and ut- 
terly at a loss to account for this sudden outbreak of 
feeling, in one habitually subdued and calm in her de- 
meanor. After sitting with closed hands musingly and 
in silence several moments, the Indian again lifted her 
eyes; they were full of sorrowful meaning, and yet 
there was an eager look about them which betrayed a 
degree of excitement yet unsubdued. 

" Dead, are they both dead 7— -his grandparents, I 
mean 7" she said, earnestly. 

" Yes, they are both dead ; he told me so." 

" And he — the young man — where is he now?" 

'* I left him at my father's house, not three hours 
since." 

*' Come, let us go." 

The two arose, passed through the enclosure, and 
threaded the path toward the wigwam slowly and ia 
silence. The maiden was lost in conjecture, and her 
companion seemed pondering in some hidden thought 
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of deep moment. Now ber face wm tad and r^^tfu] 
in its look, a$ain it lighted up with a thriUing expres- 
•ion of eager and yearning tenderness. The afternoon 
shadows were gathering oyer the forest, and being anx- 
ious to reach home before dark, Sarah refused to enter 
the wigwam when they reached it. The Indian went 
in for a moment, and returned with a slip of birch bark 
on which a few words were lightly traced in pencil. 

" Give this to the young man,'' she said, placing the 
bark in Sarah*s hand, " and now good-night — God bless 
you?" 

^ Sarah took the bark, and tamed with a hurried step to 
the forest track. She felt agitated, and as if something 
painful were about to happen. With a curiosity aroused 
by the Indian's strange manner, she examined the wri- 
ting on the slip of bark in her hand : it was only a re- 
quest that William Danforth would meet the writer at 
a place appointed, on the bank of the Catskill Creek, 
that evening. The scroll was signed, ** Malaeska." 

Maiaeska! It was singular, but Sarah Jonps had 
never learned the Indian's name before. 

The point of land, which we have described in the 
early part of this story, as hedging in the outlet of Cats- 
kill Creek, gently ascends from the juncture of the two 
streams and rolls upward intoa broad and beautiftil hill, 
which again sweeps off toward the mountains and down 
the margin of the Hudson in a vast plain, at the present 
day cut up into highly cultivated farms and diversified 
by little eminences, groves, and one large tract of swamp 
land. Along the southern margin of the creek the hill 
forms a lofty and picturesque bank, in some places drop- 
ping to the water in a sheer descent of forty or fifty 
feet, and in others sloping down in a more gradual but 
still abrupt fall, broken into little ravines, and thickly 
covered with a fine growth of young timber. A 
footrpath winds up from the stone dwelling which we 
have already described, along the upper verge of this 
bank to the level of the plain, terminating in a singular 
projection of earth which shoots out from the face of 
the bank somo feet over the stream, taking the form of 
a huge serpent's head. This projection commands a 
fine view of the village, and is known to the inhabitants 
by the title of " Hoppy Nose," from a tradition at- 
tached to it. The foot-path, which terminates at this 
point, receives a melancholy interest from the constant 
presence of a singular being who has trod it regularly 
for years. Hour after hour and day after day, through 
sunshine and storm, he is to be seen winding among the 
trees, or moving with a slow monotonous walk along this 
tiack, where it verges into the rich sward. Speechless 
he has been for years, not from inability, but from a set- 
tled, unbroken habit of silence. He is perfectly gentle 
and inoffensive, and from his quiet bearing a slight ob- 
server might mistake him for a meditative philosopher, 
rather than a man slightly and harmlessly insane : as a 
peculiar expression in his clear blue eyes and his reso- 
lute silence most surely proclaim him to be. But we 
are describing present things, rather than the scenery 
as it existed at the time of our story. Then, the hill- 
side and all the broad plain was a forest of heavy tim- 
bered land, but the bank of the creek was much in its 



present condition. The irodergrowth grew a little more 
luxuriantly, and the " Hc^py Nose " shot out from it, 
covered with a thick coating of grass, but shrubless, 
with the exception of two or three saplings and a few 
clomps of wild flowers. 

As the moon arose on the night after Sarah Jones' 
interview with the Indian woman, that singular being 
stood' upon the ** Hoppy Nose," waiting the appear- 
ance of young Danforth. More than once she went out 
to the extreme verge of the projection, looked eagerly 
up and down the stream, and then fell back into the 
shadow again, and with folded arms continued her 
watch as before. At length a slight sound came from 
the opposite side ; she sprang forward, and supporting 
herself by a sapling bent over the stream, with one foot 
just touching the verge of the projection, her lips slight* 
ly parted and her left hand holding beck the hair from 
her temples, eager to ascertain the nature of the sound. 
The sapling bent and almost snapped beneath her hold, 
but she remained motionless, her eyes shining in the 
moonlight with a strange uncertain lustre, and fixed 
keenly on the place whence the sound proceeded. A 
canoe cut out into the river, and made toward the 
spot where she was standing. 

** It is he !" broke fiom her parted lips, as the moon- 
light fell on the clear forehead and graceful form of a 
young man, who stood upiight in the little shallop, and 
drawingadeep breath she settled back, folded her arms, 
and waited his approach. 

The sapling had scarcely swayed back to its position, 
when the youth curved his canoe round to a hollow in 
the bank, and climbing along the ascent he drew himself 
up the steep side of the " Hoppy Nose" by the brush- 
wood, and sprang to the Indian woman's side. 

" Malaeska," he said, extending his hand with s 
manner and voice of friendly recognition, " my good, 
kind nurse, believe me, I am rejoiced to have found you 
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again 

Malaeska did not take his hand, bat after an intense 
and eager gase into his face, flung herself on his 
bosom, sobbing aloud, murmuring soft broken words of 
endearment, and trembling all over with a rush of un- 
conquerable tenderness. 

The youth started back and a frown gathered on his 
haughty forehead. His prejudices were offended, and 
he strove to put her from his bosom ; even gratitude for 
all her goodness could not conquer the disgust, with 
which he recoiled from the embrace of a savage. 

" Malaeska," he said almost sternly, attempting to 
unclasp her arms from his neck, " you forget — I am no 
longer a boy— be composed, and say what I can do for 
you T" 

But she only clung to him the more passionately, and 
answered with an appeal that thrilled to his very 
heart. 

** Put not your mother away, bless you^God bless 
you— oh, my son !" 

The youth did not comprehend the whole meaning of 
ber words. They were more eneiigetic and fullof pathoe 
than he had ever witnessed before ; but she had been 
his nurse, and he had been long absent from ber, and 
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the strength of her attachment made him, for a mo- 1 to witness it. He stood perfectly still, with his pale 



meat, forgetful of her race. He was affected almost to face bent to hers, listeniog to her qoick gasping speech 
tears. 

*' Malaeska/' he said kindly, " I did not know till 
BOW how much you loved me. Yet it is not strange— 
you were always good : I can remember when you were 
almost a mother to me." 

" Almost!** she exclaimed, throwing back her head 
till the moonlight revealed her face. "Almost! William 
Danforih, as surely as there is a God to witness my 
words, you are my own son." 

The youth started, as if a dagger had been thrust to 
hi* heart. He forced the agitated woman from his 
bosom, and bending forward, gaxed sternly into her 
eyes. 

'* Woman, are you mad 7 Dare you assert this to 
me?" 

He grasped her arm almost fiercely as he spoke, and 
seemed as if tempted to offer her some violence, for the 
insult her words had conveyed ; but she lifted her eyes 
to his with a look of tenderness, in painful contrast with 
his almost insane gaze. 

** Mad, my son T" she said, in a voice that thrilled 
with a sweet and broken earnestness on the still air. 
** It was a blessed madness, the madness of two warm 
young hearts that forgot every thing in the sweet im- 
puls«3 with which they clung together; which led your 
father to take the wild Indian girl to his bosom, when 
in the bloom of early girlhood. Mad ! oh, I could go 
mad with very tenderness, when I think of the time 
when your little form was first placed in my arms; 
when my heart gushed with its wealth of maternal love 
to feel your little hand upon my bosom, and your low 
murmur fill my ear. Oh, it was a sweet madness. I 
would die to know it again, but foir a momenL*' 

The youth had gradually relaxed his hold on her arm, 
and stood looking upon her as one in a dream, his arms 
dropping helplessly as if they had been suddenly para- 
lyzed ; but when she again drew toward him, he was 
aroused nearly to phrenzy. ** Great God !" he almost 
shrieked, dashing his hand against his forehead ; " No, 
no ! it cannot — I, an Indian 7 a half-blood 7 the grand- 
son of my father's murderer? Woman, speak the 
truth, tell me all ; word for word, give me the accursed 
history of my disgrace. If I am your son, give me 
proof — proof, I say 7" 

When the poor woman saw the furious pusion she 
had raised, she sunk back in silent terror, and it was 
several minutes before she could answer his wild ap- 
peal. When she did speak, it was gaspingly and in 
terror. She told him all — of his birth ; his father's 
death ; of her voyage to Manhattan ; and of the cruel 
promise that had been wrung from her, to conceal the 
relationship between herself and her child. She spoke 
of her solitary life in the wigwam, of the yearning 
power which urged her mother's heart to claim the love 
of her only child, when that child appeared in her 
neighborhood. She asked not to be acknowledged as 
his parent, but only to live with him, even as a bond 
servant, if he willed it, so as to look npon his face and 
to claim his love in private, when none should bt ntmr 



till she had done. Then she could see that his face 
was convulsed in the moonlight, and that he trembled 
and grasped a sapling which stood near for support. 
His voice was that of one utterly overwhelmed and 
broken-hearted. 

*' Malaeska," he said, '' unsay all this if you would 
not see me die at your feet. I am young, and a world 
of happiness was before me« I was about to be mar^ 
ried to one so gentle— so pure—- 1, an Indian— was 
about to give my stained hand to a lovely being of un- 
tainted blood. I, who wa« so proud of lifting her to 
my lofty station. Malaeska!" he exclaimed, as ve- 
hemently grasping her hand with a clutch of iron, 
" say that this was a story, a sad, pitiful story got up to 
punish my pride ; say but this, and I will give you all I 
have on earth, every farthing. I will be your slave, 
and love you, ay, better than a thousand sons. Oh, if 
you have mercy, contradict the wretched falsehood 7" 
His frame shook with agitation, and he gazed upon her 
as one pleading for his life. 

When the wretched mother saw the hopeless misery 
which she had heaped upon her proud and sensitive 
child, she would have laid down her life could she have 
unsaid the tale which had wrought such agony, without 
bringing a stain of falsehood on her soul. But words 
are fearful weapons, never to be checked when once 
put in motion. Like barbed arrows they enter the heart, 
and cannot be withdrawn again, even by the hand that 
has shot them. Poisoned they are at times, with a 
venom that clings to the memory forever. Words are 
indeed fearful things ! The poor Indian mother could 
not recall hers, but she tried to soothe the proud feel- 
ings which had been so terribly aroused. 

" Why should my son scorn the race of bis mother t 
The blood which she gave him from her heart was that 
of a brave and kingly line, warriors and chieftains, 
aU— " 

The youth interrupted her with a low bitter laugh. 
The deep prejudices which had been instilled into his 
nature, pride, despair, every feeling which urges to 
madness and evil, was a fire in his heart. 

"So I have a patent of nobility to gild my sable birth- 
right, an ancestral line of dusky chiefs to boast of. I 
should have known this, when I offered my hand to that 
lovely girl. She little knew the dignity which awaited 
her union. Father of heaven! my heart will break— I 
am going mad!" He looked wildly aronnd as he 
spoke, and his eyes settled on the dark waters, flowing 
so tranquilly a few feet beneath him. Instantly he be- 
came calm, as one who had found an nnexpeeted re- 
source in hit affliction. His face was perfectly color- 
less and gleamed like marble as he turned to his mother, 
who stood in a posture of deep humility and supplica- 
tion a few paces off, for she dared not approach him 
again either with words of comfort or tenderness. All 
the sweet hopes which had of late been so warm in her 
heart, were utterly crushed. She was a heart-broken 
wretched woman, without a hope on this side the grave. 
The young man drew close to her, and taking both her 
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hands, looked torrowfully into her face. His voice was 
tianquiland deep toned, but a slight husky sound gave 
an unnatural solemnity to his words. 

"Malaeska," be said, raising her hands toward 
heaven, * 'swear to me by the God whom we both worship, 
that you have told me nothing but the truth ; I would 
have no doubt." 

There was something sublime in his position, and in 
the solemn calmness which had settled upon him. The 
poor woman had been weeping, but the tears were 
checked in her eyes, and her pale lips ceased their 
quivering motion and became firm, as she looked up to 
the white face bending over her. 

" As I hope to meet you, my son, before that God, I 
have spoken nothing but the truth.'' 

" Malaeska !" 

" Will yon not call me mother V said the meek woman 
with touching pathos. " I know that I am an Indian, 
but your father loved me." 

** Mother 1 Yes, God forbid that I should refuse to 
call you mother; I am afraid that I have often been 
harsh to you, but I did not know your claim on my love. 
Even now, I have been unkind." 

" No, no, my son." 

" I remember you were always meek and forgiving, 
you forgive me now, my poor mother?" 

Malaeska could not speak, but she sank to her son's 
feet, and covered his hand with tears and kisses. 

" There is one who will feel this more deeply than 
either of us. You will comfort her Mala — mother^ will 
you not t" 

Malaeska rose slowly up, and looked into her son's 
face. She was terrified by his child-like gentleness ; her 
breath came painfully. She knew not why it was, but 
a shudder ran through her frame, and her heart grew 
heavy a» if some terrible catastrophe was about to 
happen. The young man stepped a pace nearer the 
bank, and stood, motionless, gazing down into the 
water. Malaeska draw close to him, and laid her band 
on his arm. 

** My son, why do you stand thus 7 Why gase so 
fearfully upon the water?" 

He did not answer, but drew her to his bosom and 
pressed his lips down upon her forehead. Tears 
sprang afresh to the mother's eyes and her heart 
thrilled with an exquisite sensation, which was almost 
pain. It was the first time he had kissed her since his 
childhood. She trembled with mingled awe and ten- 
derness as he released her from his embrace and put 
her gently from the brink of the projection. The action 
had placed her back towards him. She turned— saw 
him clasp his hands high over his head, and spring into 
the air. There was a plunge ; the deep rushing sound 
of waters flowing back to their place, and then a shriek, 
sharp and full of terrible agony, rang over the stream 
like the death-cry of a human being. It broke from 
the wretched mother, as she tore off lier outer garments 
and plunged afler the self-murderer. Twice the moon- 
light fell upon her pallid face and her long hair, as it 
streamed out on the water. The third time another 
marble fact' arose to the surface, and with almost super- 



human strength the mother bore np the lifeless body o^ 
her son with one arm, and with the other struggled to 
the shore. She carried him up the steep bank where 
at another time no woman could have clambered even 
without incumbrance, to the projection, and laid him 
on the grass. She tore open his vest and laid her hand 
upon the heart. It was cold and pulseless. She chafed 
his palms, rubbed bis marble forehead, and stretching 
herself on his body, tried to bteathe life into his 
marble lips from her own cold heart. It was in vain. 
When convinced of this, she ceased all exertion ; her 
face fell forward to the earth, and, with a low sobbing 
breath, she lay motionless by the dead. 

The villagers heard that fearful shriek, and rushed 
down to the stream. Boats were launched, and when 
their crews reached the " Hoppy Nose " it was to find 
two human beings lying upon it. 

The next morning found a sorrowful household in 
Arthur Jones' dwelling. Mrs. Jones was in tears, and 
the children moved noiselessly around the house, and 
spoke in timid whispers, as if the dead could bearoosed. 
In the " out-room " lay the body of William Danfortb, 
shrouded in his winding sheet. With her heavy eyea 
fixed on the marble features of her son, sat the wretched 
Indian mother. Until the evening before, her dark 
hair had retained the volume and gloss of youth, but 
now it fell back from her hollow temples profusely as 
ever,<but perfectly grey. The frost of grief had changed 
it in a single nighL Her features were sunken, and 
she sat by the dead, motionless and resigned. There 
was nothing of stubborn grief about her. She answered 
when spoken to, and was patient in her suffering; bnt 
all could see that it was but the tranquillity of a brokea 
heart, mild in its utier desolation. When the villagers 
gathered for the funeral, Malaeska, in a few gentle 
words, told them of her relationship to the dead, and 
besought them to bury him by the side of bis faihei. 

The coiBn was carried out, and a solemn train followed 
it through the forest. Women and children aU went 
forth to the burial. 

When the dead body of her a$anced husband was 
brought home, Sarah Jones had been carried senseless 
to her chamber. The day wore on, the funeral proces- 
sion passed forth, and she knew nothing of it. She 
was falling continually from one fainting fit to another, 
murmuring sorrowfully in her intervals of consciousness, 
and dropping gently away with the sad words on her 
lips, like a child mourning itself to sleep. Late in the 
night after her lover's interment, she awoke to a cob- 
sciousness of misfortune. She turned feebly upon 
her piUow, and prayed earnestly and with a faith which 
turned trustingly to God for strength. As the light 
dawned, a yearning wish awoke in her heart to visit the 
grave of her betrothed. She arose, dressed herself, and 
bent her way with a feeble step towaid the foiesu 
Strength returned to her as she went forwards The 
dew lay heavily among the wild-flowers in her path, 
and a squirrel, which had made her walk cheerful two 
days before, was playing among the bnncbes overhead. 
She remembered the happy feeling with which she 
had witnessed his gambols then, and covering her face 
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with her hands, wept aloud as if a friend had attempted 
to comfort her. The wigwam was desolate, and the 
path which led to the grave, lay with the dew yet un- 
broken on its turf. The early sunshine was playing 
among the wet, heavy branches of the hemlock^ when 
she reached the enclosure. A sweet fragrance was shed 
over the trampled grass from the white rose-tree which 
bent low beneath the weight of its pure blossoms. A 
•bower of damp petals lay upon the chieftain's grave, 
and the green leaves quivered in the air as it sighed 
through them with a pleasant and cheering motion. 
But Sarah saw nothing but a newly made grave, and, 
stretched upon its fresh sods, the form of a human being. 
A feeling of awe came to the maiden's heart. She 
muved reverently onward, feeling that she was in the 
sanctuary of the dead. The form was Malaeska's. 
One arm fell over the |;rave, and her long hair in all its 
mournful change of color, had been swept back from her 
forehead by the breeze, and lay tangled amid the rank 
grass. The sod on which her head rested was sprin- 
kled over with tiny white blossoms. A handful lay 
crushed beneath her cheek, and sent up a faint odor 
over the marble face. Sarah bent down and touched 
the forehead. It was cold and hard, bot a tranquil 
sweetness was there, which told that the spirit had 
parsed away without a struggle. Malaeska lay dead 
among the graves of her household, the heart-broken 
victim of an unnatural marriage. 
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Wb walked, my little ones and I, 
lleneath the dewy morniof tky. 
The birds were siogiog Id the trees, 
And softly blew the summer breeze- 
While whirring ft-om each grassy mound 
Small insect voices humm'd aroirod. 
Warm sunshine slept along the hill, 
The little elonds were resting still— 
The spirit of the earth and sky, 
Wrought in our hearts their mystery— 
I mark*d with joy the softened tone 
With which the children loitered on, 
As if each flowSr, and leaf, and tree. 
To them all ftiU of love might be— 
The little foot so gently turned, 
Nor harshly 'gainst the poor worm spurned- 
The ant-hill spared with pious care, 
For busy life was teeming there ; 
They leli the humblest thing on earth, 
To one Great Father owed its birth. 
We looked upon the earth and sky, 
And then within each other^s eye, 
And felt of happiness a store ; 
It would have paisnd us had we more. 
How beautiftil thou art, oh, earth. 
The cradle-place, the spirit's birth } 
And, if we ope our bosom free. 
How much of truth we learn from thee; 
for thou canst work an influence deep, 
That well may bid oar passions sleep— 
And thou doet woo our love to thee, 
By sing inf bird, sod Stirling tree, 
33 



By chime of waterfall and brook. 
And flowrets grouped In sunny nook»- 
By moonlight playing on the sheen, 
Where stars upon the waves are seen. 
There is no spot in earth or air, 
Thou hast not planted beauty there, 
To call us out and make us be 
A worshipper of God, through thee; 
And thou dost o*er oilr spirits shed 
A peace, that makes us calmly tread 
The path of life, nor step aside 
To covet wealth, or pomp, or pride. 
No ; richer far in loving thee, 
And keeping hearts all pure and free. 

♦ ♦ ■♦ ♦ 

But see, my boy has looked on high 
To mark the bright clouds floating by. 
A thoughtful child, scarce six, is he, 
Who loves to talk of Heaven with me. 
It is no distant land to him, 
Enveiled in shadows dark and dim ; 
But clearly does the young child trace 
The very spirit's resting-place. 
And often does he long to be 
Among that Angel company ; 
Except with childish love the while, 
He there might miss bis mother's smile.- 
He loves each bird, and flower, and tree/ 
And often brings his gifts to me^ 
The spider with its many eyes, 
The butterfly with rainbow dyes. 
The beetle with his mailed coat. 
And cricket piping merry not^-* 
The child, from idle fears, is free. 
And what he loves he brings to me. 
He pointed to the deep blue sky. 
Where many clouds were floating by. 
" Oh, mother, don't you think that they 
Are Angels flying on their way f 
They look so white and bright to me. 
That Angel's wings those clouds mttst be.'' 
Sweet child, thy gentle thoughts will rise/ 
To thy fair home beyond the skies ; 
Earth's brightest scenes must ever be 
A type of better things to thee ; 
And she, who bows a child-like heart 
To what her children's lips hnpart, 
Will many a kindly teaching hear. 
From infaut voices prattling near ; 
For faith, undoubttng, pure and high. 
Will often gleam from childhood's eyev 
Thus, while she points with pious love, 
And leads the way to Heaven above. 
Her simple child delighu to trace 
On every side a Maker's face^ 
The floating clouds, the opening flower/ 
The sunshine, and the ftdling shower, 
All, all, in language clear and high, 
Reveal to him a Father's eye. 
Around the young child's guileless head 
Full many an angel's wings are spread/ 
And children are to mothers given. 
Like Angels miDiatering from Heaven^ 
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Mant plans are devised, and even fiotod down, 
which are never pQt into execution ; and this, not be- 
cause they have been fonnd unwise or hhpraciicable, 
but because they have been forgotten. £nter at once 
upon the execution of plans ; or ehe have a special 
depository for your written sebemes ^iBid a ragukf timei' 
for reviewing thera. 
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HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 

NUMBER y. 

THE HEROISM OF BHRIAM. 

** Oh, mj people ! what have I done unto thee T And where- 
in have I wearied thee? Teftify against me! For I brought ■ 
thee up out of the land of K^ypt; and redeemed thee out of' 
the house of servanu ; and I seut before thee Moees, Aaron, 
and JIftruim.— MicAH vi.3, 4. 

Many and yast were the temples and palaces which 
arose in the ancient city of Zoan, in Egypt ; but among 
them there was not one more stately and more grace- 
fully proportioned than the palace of Fharoah, the 
King. 

In a room of lofty dimensions, richly hung with em- 
broidered stuffs, plated and carved with gold, and filled 
with furniture of costly material, was the king of this 
renowned and fertile land. But not at ease was he 
among these regal trappings around him, nor cast he 
even one admiring glance at all this collected splendor. 
Walking restlessly about the roomi he bent his brow, as 
if musing on some cause of deep annoyance, for cares 
and vexations will intrude, even in a royal palace. In 
this apartment, beside the king, were three persons ; 
near a door stood two aged women, who cowered be* 
neath their large dark mantles, as if anxious to screen 
themselves from observation ; while, near a window, 
which opened upon a marble colonnade, was a man ap- 
parently absorbed in gazing upon the vast area of brick 
and stone which lay beneath him, and the thousands of 
human beings wandering among them, or the glittering 
waters of the Nile which flowed beyond. 

" Sesostris,*' said the king, stopping abruptly before 
htm, " why dost thou not counsel me in this matter ? 
These Hebrew nurses, whom you see at the door, have 
refused my command to put the male children to death. 
I cannot force them to obey me, nor can I stoop to im- 
brue my hands in the blood of these pitiful crones. 
What am I to do 7 If I suffer this Hebrew people to 
increase as they have of late, we shall be overrun with 
them, and they will take possession of our country 7" 

''Nay, my brother and my king," returned Sesostris, 
" it were not best to permit them thus to multiply, as in 
case of war they will join the enemy, and we shall be 
conquered. Can they not be forced to intermarry with 
our people, so that in time we may be one nation 7" 

" No, broiher, this is an idle hope. They have other 
Gods, other laws, and keep themselves quite distinct. 
Besides, they rely on promises which they say their God 
gave their fathers, that they shall one day be a great 
people — conquerors of Egypt, mayhap !" 

"They live too easy, oh, king. Why not give them 
all the heavy labor of the land. Let them be worn and 
weairied, and I will answer for it they will gradually die 
off." 

This idea met the king's approbation. ** It shall be 
dooe," ha laid. " And now, yo falsa and deceitful 



I women, leave my presence ere I relent of my mercj 
toward ye." 

Silently and rapidly the ancient females withdrew. 
iTask masters were set over the children of Israel, 
I and they were compelled to work hard from momiog 
! to night, " in mortar and in brick, and in all services of 
I the field.'* Their lives were rendered bitter by this 

I 

cruel bondage, but it answered not the purpose of their 
masters, for " the more they were aflflicted, the mora 
they multiplied and grew." Determined to rid him- 
self of this noxious race, Pharoah now issued a decree 
which brought anguish to every Hebrew bosom. 

Thus ran the decree: " Every son that is bom, ye 
shall cast into the river, but every daughter ye may save 
alive." 



In a mud hut on the bank of the Nile dwelt a Hebrew 
and his wife, A mram and Jochebed, both of the bouse 
of Levi. Here, in secrecy and bitter sorrow, was the 
unhappy wife delivered of a son. There was no joy in 
the house that a man child was born into the world, 
but groans of anguish burst from his parenu' heart, that 
he was doomed to a miserable death. No smiles herald- 
ed his coming; tears fell upon his little face, and sigha 
broke forth from the sad bosoms around him. For 
three months Jochebed contrived to conceal the boy. 
Kvery sound he made, his merry laugh — which to other 
mothers would be rich music — brought a pang to hers. 
Dreading, lest any sound should bring the murderers 
to her door, she hushed him into silence. Miriam, the 
daughter of Amram, although quite young, was of the 
greatest assistance to her mother in keeping the child 
quiet, and in taking charge of her other young brother, 
Aaron. With a though ifulness beyond her years, she 
parried all intrusion even from their own kin, lest his 
i existence should through their means become known. 
He could not, however, be always concealed, and his 
relations became aware they were suspected. He had 
been heard to weep during the night by a passer by, 
and .Tochebed was continually questioned regarding the 
child. She was advised to give him up, but resolutely 
refused, until one day informed, the officers, who put 
the decree in execution, were asking about her. Then 
it became evident they must give up the child, or sure 
destruction would fall upon them, as well as him. After 
many a solemn conference together, this unhappy family 
came to the resolution of casting their child out upon 
the river, committed to the care of God. 

At her father's bidding, Miriam brought from the 
river side an armful of the reed. Papyrus, which she 
I tore off in strips and wove into a stoat basket, and her 
j father covered it over with pitch, which rendered it 
• water tight. When they were thus engaged with their 
I work, the unhappy Jochebed sat in a remote corner 
I pressing her boy to her heart, while tears of bitterness 
.streamed in torrents from her eyes. Unconscious of 
', evil, the child smiled in its mother's face, presenting, by 
its joyousness, a strange cnntiast to his sorrowing fami- 
ly. " Cheer thee, Jochebed," said her husband, at he 
bent over hit work, " we thall not be utterly extermi- 
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mated ; some one will be laved to go to the promised 
land, and why not our boy 7 Remember the words of 
oar noble Joseph, on his death-bed : 'God will surely 
visit you, and bring you out of this land, and unto the 
land which he swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob/ and in my calculation the time is not far oflT. I 
rely on his promises, and believe the days of our bond- 
age are coming to an end." 

Jochebed only answered by her sighs. 

" How know we not," said the young Miriam, " that 
our darling boy is destined to be our leader and De- 
liverer? Shake not your head thus sadly, mother. Hath 
he not been wonderfully preserved while our neighbors* 
children have perished 7 And if he yet be suffered to live, 
I shall believe it is a miraculous manifestation of Jeho- 
vah in his favor." 

" Alas ! how may he escape 7" said her mother, sor- 
rowfully. *' If the waves do not engulf him, he will 
starve, or be devoured by a crocodile 7" 

" ^ay, dearest mother, I shall watch him too well. 
As this little ark floats down the stream, 1 will follow 
it and guard it, even if it float for days or months ; and 
perhaps it may be wafted beyond the dominions of this 
wicked king, and then I will take it up and nourish it." 

" Thou, Miriam 7 How can so slight a girl as thou, 
do this 7 How wilt thou subsist 7 Thy father is the 
proper person.*^ 

" Not so, mother, for if father is missed from hi« 
work his task-master willpursuehim, discover the child, 
and, perhaps, murder us all. See this long pole," said 
the heroic girl, " on the end is a hook, and with it I 
will drive away all that may impede the course of our 
barge ; and when unseen, will draw my little brother to 
the shore, and feed him. Trust the boy to me, mother, 
I will even risk my life to save him." 

" Blessings on my noble girl !" cried her father. 
" Thou hast inspired me, also, to hope oar God will 
save the boy, for his faithful sister's sake, if not for 



ours. 



It 



The ark was finished, and Miriam, placing within it 
a soft bed, approached Jochebed to take the child. Sad 
was the parting scene between the mother and her dar- 
ling boy ; unable to see him go, she fled into an inner 
room to vent her anguish in sobs and bitter groans. 
After a last, long kiss, Miriam and her father and 
brother Aaron, launched the frail bark upon the Nile. 

"Farewell, father," said young Miriam fondly; 
" cheer up iny mother and tell her to trust in Jehovah, 
whom, I feel assured, will yet rescue the boy from the 
hands of his enemies. Depend on me.- All that a ten- 
der, devoted sister can do to save him, shall be done." 

" Farewell, Miriam," said her father, while the tears 
fell down upon bis beard. " I trust in Jehovah, and in 
thee! May the God of Abraham protect thee and 
strengthen ihee!" 

Hour after hour the vtssel floated on, its little occu- 
pant smiling as he played with his fingers, or devouring 
the food which lay around it. Hour after hour his firm- 
hearted sister walked on, under the blazing sun of Egypt, 
or sat npoB tho bank wh^a it baoame obatructed in its 



course, or lodged in the rushes which lined the river 
side. Heat and fatigue unheeded, her eyes and ihoughu 
were fixed upon her charge alone, or lifted in prayer to 
God for its safety. At mid-day the tiny barge had been 
wafted near the city, where it was whirled among 
some rushes and remained stationary. Miriam con- 
cealed herself behind a pile of bricks, and sat down to 
watch it. Frequently she drew it to the shore and fed 
it, or drove away with her slick all dogs, crocodiles and 
serpents ; or pulled it under the shade of the palm-trees, 
which grew on the bank. 

How did her heart beat at every approaching step 7 
dreading lest her charge should be observed ere it past- 
ed the city. But the hours passed on, and no eye fell 
upon it. Tho Nile flowed slowly past at her feet, iu 
banks adorned by a fringe of Papyrus, whose tall and 
slender stalks bent to the summer breese, or raised aloft 
the plume-like blossoms which crowned their heads. 
No sound disturbed the silence, except as the brilliant 
Flamingo passed, flashing his scarlet and orangeplumoge 
in the sun, or the stately Ibis pursued its chase of the 
water serpents. 

A strong wind arose and the waves were cast upon 
the shore. Miriam started in horror, as she beheld a 
drowned infant thrown upon the sand. An instant pass- 
ed, and rushing through the blue lotus flowers which 
floated en the stream, an enormous crocodile pounced 
upon the child ; opening its dreadful jaws, the innocent 
was soon engulfed in its horrid chasm, and the creature 
disappeared. Aroused by footsteps, Miriam raised her 
head : a party of miserable Hebrews passed, half-naked 
and surrounded by overseers, they were bendingbeneaih 
their heavy loads of brick and straw. The sound of 
music arrested her attention : a religious procession was 
passing, and she guzed with diogust, as she observed tho 
priests were leading in golden chains the sacred croco- 
dile ! ' The back of this hideous monster was richly 
painted and gilded, while bracelets of gold and jewels 
adorned his shapeless legs. She watched him, as with 
his train he entered the temple. This superb edifice 
was surrounded by four noble porticoes, and was raised 
upon an elevated platform of steps. A long avenue of 
Sphinxes led to it, and before the edifice stood two 
obelisks of rose-colored granite, whose slender shafu 
seemed to reach the heavens, and whose sides were 
carved in raised hieroglyphics. The ceiling of this tem- 
ple was painted blue, and studded with golden stars, 
its sides richly carved, gilded and painted ; while ia 
the centre stood a tank, for the service of the sacred 
crocodile, and on one side a room, where, lying on a 
costly carpet, the monstrous reptile was waited on and 
adorned by people of the first rank in the city. The 
Hun was now sinking behind the hills of Rameses, when 
the sound of female voices met the ear of Miriam. She 
arose with delight, and looked forth. " Now is my 
sweet brother safe," she said, " for surely no female 
bosom could devise aught evil against so lovely a babe." 

The females approached, and by the richness of their 
apparel and by their numerous attendants, she knew" 
they were ladies of rank. Above the rest was one dis- 
jtingoished for her graceful and majestic form. She wat 
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beautifal a1io» and the rich blood called forth by exer- 
cise, cast a brilliant shade over her slightly bronsed 
skin. As she came nearer, Miriam discovered it was 
the Princess Themestris. Tben, for ihe first time, the 
heart of this loving sister died within her. It was the 
daoghter of Pharoah, of their relentless oppressor, who 
approached, and if she should discover the child she | 
would not dare resist her father's decree, and save a > 
Hebrew infant. Miriam looked around in despair, but ; 
the Princess was near, and concealment for her charge 
was vain. 

Her heart upon the rack, Miriam saw the Princess 
•eat herself upon the river's bank, quite near the flags ! 
among which was the barge containing her precious 
treasure. He was not observed, and again she breathed 
free; but, weary and hungry, the babe just then awoke 
from slumber and uttered a feeble cry. 

" What noise was that 7" said one of the ladies, and 
Miriam threw herself upon the ground in anguish. 

** It was the cry of a crocodile," said another. " het 
ns fly ere we are devoured." 
" Silence !" cried the Princess. 
Tbe wail of an infant was distinctly heard. 
" It is a child," said Tbemestris, " and now I descry 
a basket among yonder rushes. Bring it hither, some 
of ye." 

The attendants hastened to obey her, and the basket 
was soon laid at her feet. When opened, a babe of 
wondrous beauty lay within ; it was weeping bitterly, 
and raised its little hands imploringly at the curious 
faces who were looking upon him. The Princess gazed 
9kt the child, and tears streamed from her eyes over her 
beautiful face. 

" Oh, my father, this is thy cruel policy !" she cried. 
Then turning to her woipen, she said, ** this is doubt- 
less one of the Hebrew children, whose parenu were 
forced to'throw him into the Nile, and have thus bought 
to preserve it." 

** Shall we throw it back again?" asked one of the 
attendants. 

** Throw it back again ! Have ye the heart for such a 
ihingf" exclaimed the Princess in indignation. "Itis 
no doubt preserved by the gods for some especial pur- 
pose, and I accept the charge. Osiris ! God of the 
Nile I if thou hast sent this babe to me, behold I accept 
it, and will rear it as my own." 

Who shall describe the emotions which passed through 
the heart of Miriam, during this scene. Tears of grati- 
tude and joy burst from her eyes, and she knelt to thank 
^hat merciful God, who had saved her brother from 
destruction, and her parents from misery. 

With a fortitude beyond her years, she left her hiding- 
place and approached the group. Sauntering carelessly 
Itlong, she paused, as if gazing at them, when one of the 
)adies pitying her childish curiosity, called gaily to her. 

" Come hither, girl, and see the young crocodile we 
have caught." 

Miriam came forward, uttering many expressions of 
pdmiration and wonder. 

*f And is my royal lady going to adopt tba child V 



Ab asked, dropping her eyes to conceal the emotion 
which she feared would betray her. " She is : for 
she is as benevolent as she is beautiful. Then, 
if she will listen to her handmaid, I know a Hebrew 
nurse who dwells near, and who is very skilful. I 
will fetch her, if the noble Princess please?" 

" It is well thought of, giri," said Themestris. " If 
it be a Hebrew infant, a nurse of that nation were more 
fitting. Be quick, child, and see thou hast her here by 
the time I have finished bathing in tbe river." 

Miriam needed no spur, but springing forward was 
soon on her way homeward. The bark had been many 
hours on the river on account of its frequent stoppages, 
but Miriam was at her door in a much shorter time. 

" Oh, mother, mother !" she cried, rushing into the 
presence of Jochebed, "did I not prophecy truly? 
God has saved our babe, and he is, as I predicted, desr 
tined to greatness, for the Princess has taken him !" 

The suddenness of her appearance, and the unexpect* 
ed good news, so overpowered her mother, that she 
fainted at Miriam's feet. 

Reviving soon, she was on her way to the city, her 
joy enabling her to keep up with the bounding step of 
Miriam. With a tolerable degree of fortitude, Joche- 
bed saluted the daughter of Pharoah* 

^* Take this child," said the charitable Princess, 
" nurse it for me, and let it want for nothing; for it is 
the adopted sob of a Princess. I will pay thee bountir 
fully. I will call him Moses, because he was drawn 
out the water." 

As Jochebed received her child again, her emotions 
overcame her, and she dropped her bead upon that of 
her infant, while a sudden palor spread over her face. 
Miriam ran to her ; and the Princess whispered, ** Poor 
creature ! doubtless she has been forced to give her 
child up to death. 1 hope this will awake her affection, 
and heal her wounded heart." 

The Princess and her train returned to the palace, 
while Jochebed, supported by her heroic daoghter, re* 
turned to her own happy home. 

By what simple means did God bring his purpose to 
pass ! A tender girl and a charitable female, were ap- 
parently the preservers of this child ; but God had 
selected them as fitting agents. And this infant, who 
that looked upon him then, could imagine the great and 
mighty deeds he was destined to perform? A great 
multitude was to be taken from a powerful and unwil- 
ling nation ; a countless army overthrown ; kings and 
nations swept from the land, to give place to this wan- 
dering host ! 

But I shall not touch upon the story of Moses, except 
where Miriam is 'concerned. Who, after seeing the 
heroic conduct of the young Miriam, and her devotion 
to her brother in which she certainly risked her life, 
would imagine her capable of her after conduct ? Who 
could recognize tbe watcher by the Nile, in the rebel of 
tbe Desert of Zin ? In this one shade upon the cha* 
racter of Miriam, we may behold the taint of that 
indwelling sin, which is seen to shadow the fair fanra 
of earth's wisest and best, and which in after yeait 
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required the great atoniog sacrifice of our merciful [| mighty crash the mass of waters fell, and the armies of 



Saviour. 

Ambition seemed the form in which the tempter came 
to Miriam. We have seen her constant prediction to 
her mother, that Moses would be a gre<U maut which 
prophecy displays the tenor of her thoughts and hopes. 
By this overweening ambition, she fell from her high 
estate. Let her fall warn us to look into our own bo- 
soms, and remember.—-" The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked : who can know it')" 
When the nurse of Moses was no longer needed, he 
was taken to the Princess, and soon raised to power. 
But he always clung to bis nation, and refused to be 
called an Egyptian, or the son of Pbaroah's daughter. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing' more of the pre- 
ceding events of the life of Moses ; or of the wondrous 
miracles wrought by him before Pharoah, to induce him j 
to let his people go ; as my readers are, or I hope they 
are, sufBcienlly acquainted with them. Pharoah was 
dead, ami a new king arose, who fully appreciated the 
worth of the Hebrews as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. It seemed for a time as if these miracles only ir- 
ritated the king, and induced him to render the Hebrews' 
bondage more bitter. Then was Miriam of great ser- 
vice to her countrymen, for, confident in the promise of 
God, she inspired courage into their hearts by her un- 
swerving faith. As a reward for her trust in him, God 
bestowed upon her the gifl of Prophecy, and placed her 
beside her brothers, Moses and Aaron, as leaders, in- 
structors, and judges of the children of Israel. 

The Hebrews departed, but were soon followed by 
the Egyptian army. Few were the hearts which then 
failed not, when they beheld themselves hemmed in 
between a raging foe, and a vast ocean \ A seditious 
murmur arose. " Were there no graves in Egypt !" 
they cried, " that we are brought hither to die ? It 
were better to serve the Egyptians, than perish in the 
wilderness." 

" Fear ye not !'' said Moses. ** Stand still ; see the 
salvation which God will now bring you. The Egyp- 
tians whom ye see this day, ye shall never see again! 
The Lord will fight for you ! Hold your peace." Awed { 
into silence, the people gazed up at Moses, who was 
standing upon a ledge of rocks above them. Moses 
stretched oat his miraculous rod over the sea—theie 
came rushing a wind— with a mighty roar the waters fell 
back on each side, and the Israelites beheld a dry path 
through the midst of the deep, rolling sea 2 Directed 
by Moses the people passed over this wondrous path- 
way, looking fearfully up at the lofty wall of living 
emerald which arose on each side ; while far above was 
a fringe of white foam, as if the waves were strug- 
gling and chafing to dash themselves down to their 
natural depths, and overwhelm the intruders into their 
secret haunt. 

The eastern shore was attained in safety, and the 
Israelites turned to look upon the sea, when lo! like a 
crimson cord spanning the great ocean, the scarle^clad 
hosu of Pharoah were already on their track. The 
foot of the foremost touched the shore, whep, with a 



Egypt were whelmed beneath the waves ! 

Filled with gratitude and triumph Moses broke forth 
in the following song, accompanied by the exulting 
Miriam, and other women striking their timbrels : 

MOSES AND Miriam's song. 

To Jehovah I will sing, 

Who hath triumphed gloriously; 

Horse and rider conquering, 
He hath cast them in the sea. 

My salvation is my song. 
By Jehovah rendered strong. 
He is my God, 
I will praise him ; 

My fathers' God, 
I will exalt him. 

God is a man of war, 
Jehovah is his name ; 
Pharoah's chariots and his hosts 
He hath brought to fear and shame. 
His captains over ten 

In the Red Sea found a grave ; 
To the depths bis chosen men. 

Like stones sank through the wave. 

Thy right hand, oh, Jehovah ! 

Is glorious in its power; 
Thy right hand, oh, Jehovah ! 

Made the sons of Egypt cower. 
In thy excellency, Lord, 
Thou hast sent thy wrath abroad : 
And as stubble burned those, 
Who 'gainst thy glory rose. 

Thy nostrils breath, 

T^e waters heap ; 

And fraught with death. 

Uprose the deep ! 

The enemy said : 

Their path I'll pursue, 
And the Israelite dead. 

The desert shall strew. 

I will draw forth my sword ! 
On the Hebrew abhorred 
My wrath shall be poured. 

The east wind sped— • 
Through the waves, their dead 
Fell sinking as lead. 

Who is like unto thee 

Among Gods> oh, our Lord .' 
Who is like unto thee t 

Thy name be adored. 
Glorious in holiness ; 

Radiant in splendors ; 
We, in our fearfulness. 

Gaze on thy wonders. 
At thy stretched out right hand. 
And thy mighty command. 
The earth swallowed their band I 
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Forth, by thy mercy, the rantoined are led ; 
And under thy vt'ing for refuge hare fled. 

The people shall hear, 

And tremble with fear, 
And PhilUtia sorrow that Isiael is near. 

The great dukes of Edom will shrink at the tale ; 

The mighty of Moab before us will quail ; 

And the Canaanite race from the country shall fail. 

Fear and dread shall on them fall — 
Still as stones then stand they all, 
While thy people shall pass over 
Thy purchased people, oh, Jehovah ! 
By them led on, we shall attain 
Our promised heriiance— 'and gain 
The Holy Mount where thou wilt reign. 

Jehovah shall rule and worshipped shall be, 
As surely as Pharoah was cast in the sea 
With his horses and chariou and warrior band, 
While the children of Irael pass through on dry land. 

Then shook Miriam her timbrel, and sang the chorus : 

To JehoTah I will Hiog, 

Who hath triumphed gloriously ; 

Horse and rider conquering. 
He hath caKt them in the sea ! 

Sadly torn we now to relate the fall of Miriam. We 
have said she was ambitious — this ambition was fully 
gratified when she saw herself associated with her 
brothers, Aaron and Moses, as leaders and judges of 
the Israelites. She was reverenced by all, as a pro> 
phetess; and enjoyed especial honor. as the sister of 
Moses. Zipporab, the wife of Moses, whom he had 
left in the land of Cush, with her father, Jethro, had 
lately arrived and joined her husband, and of course, 
obtained much of the people's good will as wife of their 
leader; and Miriam 5tood not alone in their regard or 
in that of Moses. She, however, reigned without a rival 
when Moses judged the people; for he needed help, 
and Aaron was engaged with his priestly duties. When 
the father of Zippotah arrived, he advised Moses to 
lighten his toil by dividing his people in tens, fifties, 
hundreds and thousands, and appointing rulers over 
each band. Miriam then no longer saw herself a distin- 
guished associate of her brothers, as her office was 
divided, and she became merely one of the many rulers. 
Forgetful she owed all to God, and that he might take 
back again all his gifts, Miriam looked upon Jethro 
and Zipporab as usurpers and rivals. Day and night 
she devised plans to overthrow their counsels. She 
endeavored to interest Aaron in her cause ; and, much 
attached to his sister, and of a gentle nature, he listened 
to her, and pitied her, when, perhaps, he would have 
done better to have reproved her harshly. 

The Israelites were now in the wilderness of Zin, a 
large, level plain, surrounded by eminences which shot 
up their bare granite peaks to the Heavens. The 
twelve tribes were encamped by threes on each side 
of this immenie plain, having at each corner the 



standards erected. Judah bearing upon his banner » 
! Lion, while the other three bore the figures of the Ox, 
Eagle, and Man. In the centre stood the wondrous 
Tabernacle, glowing in purple, and blue, and acarlet, 
and gold embroidery. It stood within a large sfiace, 
enclosed by a fence of linen curtains, suspended upon 
pillars of brass. Within this enclosure stood the bra- 
zen sea and great altar of brass, and tables of marble. 
I Miriam was sitting at the door of her tent, uttering 
complaints of Moses, in the ear of Aaron, and within 
hearing of many witnesses. 

** Moses hath transgressed, seeing he hath married 
this Midian woman," said Miriam. ** Who is she that 
all honor her thus as if there were no other women in 
the camp? And who is her father that he deviseth 
mischief against me 7" 

" I am sorry for thee, my sister, and will speak to 
Moses regarding thee ; for didst thou not save his life 7" 
" Yea, what were Moses, were it not for me f Ho 
taketh too much upon him. Hath the Lord only re- 
vealed his will by him 7 Hath he not also given thoe 
> and me the spirit of prophecy 7" 
J " Yea, indeed he hath," said Aaron. 

Suddenly a cloud came down and rested at the door 
, of the Tabernacle, and the people knew the Lord wms 
among them. Then every one stood still in bis place, 
and listened as the Lord commanded Moses and Aaron 
and Miriam to come into the court of the Tabernacle. 
Tremblingly they obeyed the mandate, and walked up 
in silence undisturbed except by the tinkling of the 
golden bells upon the robe of Aaron. They stood be- 
fore the Tabernacle in the face of the whole congrega- 
tion. The tall and stately figure of Moses was envel- 
loped in a large mantle of white linen, fringed with 
blue ; while Aaron was arrayed in the gorgeous vest^ 
ments of the High Priest — the breast of his blue upper- 
dress dazzling with the emblematic jewels, while the 
bottom was hung with pomegranates and golden belle 
—his white linen mitre circled by a golden band, and 
his girdle and linen under-dress richlyembroidered with 
scarlet, and blue, and purple. Miriam glorying in her 
situation, and expecting new honors, stood between 
them, with her head elevated so that the golden horn 
which ornamented her forehead, was erected on high. 

** Hear now my words," said the Lord. " If there 

be a prophet among you, I, the Lord, will make myself 

known unto him in visions and dreams only ; bot my 

' servant, Moses, who is faithful to me, shall be spoken to, 

i mouth to mouth— not in dark speeches as to you, but 

I is honored above you by beholding the similitude of the 

I Lord. Knowing this, were ye not afraid to speak 

against my servant, Moses 7" Then trembled Aaron 

land Miriam, for they saw the anger of the Lord was 

, kindled against them. 

The cloud departed from the sanctuary ; they turned 
to gaze upon each other, when lo ! they saw that Miriam 
was a ieper i The color was gone from her blooming 
cheek, and her skin was turned to the livid hue of the 
dead! Aaron threw himself at the feet of Moses. 
" Alas, my lord," he said, " I beseech thee forgive 
; us our sin, for in4eed we have spoken foolishly against 
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thee. Take pity upon Miriam, and do not let her 
remain thus as one dead ere the tomb have closed over 
hep." 

-Moses interceded for her with God. " Heal her now, 
oh, God, I beseech thee," he cried. The Lord refused 
to heal Miriam, but ordered her to underg^o the usual 
cleansing of lepers, and to live seven days without the 
camp. 

In the sight of all Israel was the humiliated Miriam 
carried without the limits of the camp, where a tent 
was erected for her. Here she remained seven days, 
undergoing the usual lustrations and sacrifices of those ' 
tainted with leprosy. Her long and beautiful hair was 
shaven off— her clothes were washed as well as her 
body. On the seventh day the Priests visited her, and 
on examination, she was pronounced whole. The usual 
ceremony then followed, in which one of Aaron^s sons, 
Miriam^s nephew, officiated. A vessel of pure water 
was brought, which had been taken from a running 
spring. The Priest then took two birds, one of which 
was Stilled over the water— a piece of cedar wood, some 
scarl et wool, and a sprig of hysop were, with the remain- 
ing bird, dipped into the blood, and sppnkled upon 
Miriam. The bird was then let loose in the desert. 
Being pronounced clean, Miriam was again led into the 
camp. The next day she presented at the altar a lamb 
to be sacrificed, and some oil. She was anointed with 
the oil after it had been offered up, and the Priests 
absolved her from all other duties. 

Miriam was thoroughly repentant, and humbled. 
Her character was much improved by this chastening; 
and pride and ambition were for ever at rest within her 
bosom. Let this one shadow upon her fair life be for- 
gotten, for she was one of God's chosen agents for the 
furtherance of his great and wonderful purposes. 

The children of Israel once more broke up their en- 
campment, and joarneyed through the wilderness. At 
Kadesh they again encamped in the desert of Paran, 
and there Miriam died. The Hill of Paren is a re- 
markable pile of rocks, whose slender, jagged spires 
give it, at a distance, the appearance of a cathedral. In 
the side of this rock, they cot out a tomb for Miriam. 
It was richly carved within, and over the door was her 
name, and the date of her death, surrounded with orna- 
nented work. Her body was bound with linen bands, 
and laid upon a bier, and she was followed to her tomb 
by her weeping relatives of the house of Levi, and a 
train of hired mourners whose death-wail awoke the 
desert echoes. A carved Sarcophagus, filled with 
•pices received her body — the door was closed — the 
tram dispersed, and the Israelites resumed their march, 
leaving Miriam in her lonely resting-place. 

X. B. 8. 



It is a practice entirely too prevalent in this 
qaeer world that we inhabit, to condemn the perform- 
ance of others, when we know ^&t the task could not 
be better accomplished by ourselves. 



O r i ff i n a 1. 
THE WIFE'S REVENGE. 

A LSGEND OF OERHANY. 

A SHALL hamlet rested upon the side of one of the 
lofiy mountains of the Julian Alps, which thence tower- 
ing aloft, concealed from view its snow-crowned peak 
amid the encircling clouds of night. 

Three persons still lingered around the scanty fire in 
the cheerless kitchen of the inn, though it was mid- 
night. Silence had fallen upon them as they gazed 
on the decaying embers, which now blazed up, then 
sank again, sending forth no warmth, nor creating any 
sound indicative of iheir presence, save now and then a 
sharp crackling as the landlord stirred them up. They 
smoked their pipes with that meditative look peculiar 
to those who have just heard, as they had, a wild and 
fearful narrative. The narrator, and the most remarka- 
ble of the three, was a stranger, only just arrived in the 
vicinity after some years of foreign travel. Want and 
hardship in other lands had given him the appearance of 
an older man than in reality he was, by usurping a few of 
the wrinkles of Time to trace them on his visage. The 
fierce rays of a tropic sun had bronzed his complexion, 
and constant familiarity with danger had bestowed upon 
him the reckless, undaunted air of a warrior not unused 
to scenes of blood and strife. Yet the soldier's manly 
frankness was wanting ; for, in the quick, glancing eye 
and compressed lips, might be seen the workings of a 
mind capable of devising any thing subtle and villanous, 
allied to the resolution necessary for the execution of 
any of his schemes. 

** Look ye, my good friend," putting aside the lamp 
which rested upon the table placed behind himself and 
the person he addressed, ''did you deny your belief of 
what I said concerning the spirits who walk among our 
hills at night? Do you not believe in them ?" 

" Certainly not," replied he, with a sort of forced 
scornful smile, as if by it he would discover a mind of 
superior mould ; yet that were foolish, since by the 
attempt at a sneer, he did but betray the superstitious 
weakness he strove to conceal. 

None of the horrible tales of his native land seemed 
capable of receiving any credit in the stranger's mind, 
for in the quick glance of recognition which passed— 
unobserved by their companion-^between the old host 
aud himself, the cause of his conduct became evident, 
since some plot seemed hatching between them whicb 
could bring no good to the 'other — who was a miller— 
OS he was the person imposed upon. 

" I'll tell you what, my worthy friend," said the host^ 
interrupting their continued discussion, ** 'tis fuU time 
to part; so, my good Frans, canst take a hint?" 

*' Why, yes," said the miller, in an uncertain tone, 
as though he doubted whether to go or to remain ; but 
rising, he walked to the window and looked out upon 
the sky, then with a cold shudder he closed the case- 
ment and returning to the hearth, sat dow» in silence. 
" Well, miller, what's your mind ?" 
" I think I'll remain here to-night." 
"Couldn't think of it, miller." 
•< Well, Hans," said he, afler a litUe while, " I sup- 
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pose I mast go, as you will not let me stay ; but let me 
tell youy I shall not soon forget this," and hastily wish- 
ing the stranger " a good night's rest/' he turned his 
steps homeward. 

No sooner had the last echo of his footsteps died 
away, than the host, shaking the stranger cordially by 
the hand, exclaimed, ** Right glad am I to see you 
again, my worthy Kleiner; a line game you've played 
upon our friendly miller.** 

" Ay, truly, old friend ] little does he think that he 
has spent the whole evening listening to the words of a 
rival, returned to claim the bride he strove so long to ' 



win. 



}f 



** Ah, my good boy, strange things have happened 
since you left us, to seek a fortune in foreign lands." 

" What T what 7 my lovely Marie has-^j*" 

" Married the miller." 

" By all the spirits of the Hartz, and fiends of hell ! 
I would have slain him while he stood before me, had I 
but known that he had dared to wed my promised 
bride!" 

The demon of passion, with magic hand, chaQged the 
expression of his visage. Where previously reigned the i 
calm, contented look of the traveller, returned to his na- 1 
tive land to seek his affianced wife, now predominated { 
the thirst for vengeance. He rushed to the door as if i 
to pursue the miller, but the host threw himself before 

him. 

"Be calm, good Kleiner; I have a scheme which 
shall, by one blow, destroy the miller and his family. 
Listen now." 

Gradually, as the fell plot discovered to the traveller n 
new way of revenge, his whole appearance changed, and 
when the host coocluded, his external fierceness had 
disappeared ; but the calm that pervaded his coaote- 
nance showed the consuming fire that glowed within. 
Let us leave them, hastily preparing for the execution of 
their plot, and accompany the miller as he ascends the 
rugged path which leads to his mountain home. 

There are those who will utter their disbelief of some- 
thing they pretend to consider ridiculous, who, when 
alone in some wild glen, or trackless forest, will ponder 
on the subject, in spite of their wish to think of some- 
thing less fearful, till, from very fear, they own to them- 
selves their belief in what they have heard, and thus 
hope to exorcise the phantom which haunts their minds. 
Such was the miller, and frightful were the images 
which filled his imagination as he pursued his moun- 
tain path. He became convinced of what he had be- 
fore denied, and from every rock and hillock, from 
every bush and tree, be expected some awful spirit to 
appear and overwhelm him in his wrath. 

His nature was fierce and. fiery : though in his cooler 
momenu he had been styled cowardly, and even justly 
so ; yet, when aroused by an imagined injury, he could, 
like many others in this world, perform feau on the 
impulse of the moment, which, when calm, he had not 
the heart even to attempt. He was quick and vindic- 
tive, and it was always as convenient for him to forget 
a favor, as it was natural for him to remember an injury. 
He was aUve to saspicion and jealousy, and as hit cha- 



racter was an exception to the national one, he wae 
hated and despised by all save one sweet soul, who 
seemed to love him most when most she saw him spurned. 
Who can account for woman's love 7 Who can de- 
scribe that sweet flower, growing unnoticed upon a ten- 
der stalk, blooming the while for the most worthless 
object upon earth — a jealotis husband, bnt she who 
owns the passion ? 

In her case, she loved not her husband merely becaose 
he had once been the very god of her affection, but 
because she saw in him the scape-goat, as it were, of 
his fellows, and she knew he needed all her love to 
make him happy; When passion bad endowed him 
with more than his usual strength and courage, and be 
hurst out with threats and imprecation against some 
neighbor, she, poor, ill-used creature, would cling to fais 
neck, his arms, his knees, praying him to be calm, and 
detaining him, till reason had again assumed her empire. 
Sometimes incensed at her interference, he would with 
brutal violence dash her from him, then ettrte her for 
her — love ! Ye^, though the violent love he alwaye 
professed for her before marriage, ceased with the cere- 
mony, and did not even dwindle into the solid admira- 
tion and esteem it often does, he watched her with the 
same vigilance that a boy would a new-purchased dog, 
to see that none should dare be kind to him, lest some 
one should wrest his growing authority from him. 

He neared his home ; it was truly a grand and magni- 
ficent retreat, and yet, of course, had been sought by 
him, merely on account of its utility; and therefore in 
gazing upon it, its use gratified his desire for gain, more 
than its sublimity fired his imagination. The scene was 
wild but beautiful. Some hundred feet above where he 
stood, a mountain torrent dashed over a precipice, and 
on each side of the ravine through which it took course, 
lay two immense rocks, hemming in and protecting the 
pretty stream below; a few stunted evergreens par- 
tially covered the steep rocks, flbding but scanty room 
to take root in their cliffs. 

For one moment the miller deliberated whether he 
should take the usual yet rather dangerous footpath up 
the rock, or follow the more circuitous horse-road which 
was much safer ; he chose the latter, which was not 
much used. He gained at length the rocky summit, 
and plainly saw the light burning in his dwelling, but as 
he turned his bead to look in another direction, the 
pulsations of his heart ceased, his hair stood on end, 
for he beheld a tall, stately figure, whose white dress 
seemed besmeared with human blood ; in his right hand 
he held a scull, within which glowed a light; in hie 
left, a massive fieshless bone. 

Fear crept upon him as he gazed. A cold, death-like, 
chill ran through his veins, and his shaking knees pre- 
vented his accomplishing the purpose of his heart. A 
sepulchral-toned voice thus with measured accents 
sounded in his ear : 

" Stand and listen, man of clay ; the fiery spirit of 
vengeance who rides upon the thunder-cloud, and di- 
rects the forked lightning, bids ye listen and obey! 
The rival ye thought dead, will this night return ; the 
wife of your bosom will fly with him." 
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An unbroken paateensaed; at latt, tho miller raising '[ "Now, base adulteress, behold the death of jfour 
his head, glanced at the spot where he had seen the |i babe/' he said, and at arm's length held aloft she un^ 
misty spirit ; it had Tanished. For one moment he did J conscious hoy. It was where the cataract dashed 
not seem to realize what he had seen and heard ; the 1 1 down into the foaming abjss, he cast his only child .' A 
next, as the assertion of his wife's infidelity occurred to .1 wild laugh burst from his lips. Hi» revenge «eu com' 
him, he ru.xhed toward the house; the door yielded to!| pleie ! 

his might, bu( no wife greeted him; he seate<l himself, i| Then, for the first time, reason threw one bright 
the sense of fear left him, but the determination of* gleam to illome his tumultuous bosom. He « gazed 
revenge had taken p'onsession of his mind, for jealousy 1 i -upon the fair being who lay insensible at his feet — yet 
had stung him deeply ; he believed his wife guilty, and ;| no pity evinced itself for her; he seemed indeed con- 
then a thought struck him ; with the fury of a maniac scious of his net, for seeing her revive a little he ex^ 
he knocked at bis bed-room door until it flew off the I claimed, " Go now and seek your paramour; your hus- 
hinges. She vat not there! His worst suspicions 1 band follows his child f* then giving one^ high leap into^ 
seemed confirmed, and in his bosom reigned that species | the air, fell deep into the wild, watery cataract, 
of phrenzy, the person affected with which, often says. Poor ill-used wife! innocent, yet believed guilty, 
and does things of which he is unconscious. The noise ' what was then your state 1 Morning dawned and beheld 
he had made awoke his little babe, whose wail now met ji the widowed wife, the childless mother, gazing vacantly 
his ear. 1! into the grave of her husband and son. But tw» 

others, the stranger, the former rival of the miller, 
and the villanous host, were there. 



" Ha? ha! ha!" he shrieked, "art thou there, child | 
of a guilty mother." He snatched the infant from its 



pillow, and for a moment gazed fixedly upon it ; but not ij " Behold, woman," exclaimed the former. " I amr 
one spark of parental fondness was in that gaze, for if ' he, who in the guise of the spirit of Vengeance, fed thy 
any had ever existed, his passion smothered its influ-| husband's ear with stories of thy infidelity. I, once hie 
ence. Unmindful of his screams, he shook the boy as :' rival, now the enemy of thee, base woman !" 
he exclaimed, *' Death were better for thee, boy, than He had approached so near to her as he spoke, that 
life, embittered by the knowledge of a mother's crime!" I she leant her head as If to whimper to him; he bent 
Madly he flew from the house; a little beyond the ilow; with one bound she placed him between herself 



threshold he beheld his wife approaching him. 



and the fatal brink, and, quick as lightning, pushed him 



" Ah, husband," said she, sweetly, " I have waited j to^^'d >* with all her force— for in one moment^ 

very, very long for you, beneath the rocks." ! *^t*»o««h «he momirrg had found her a raving maniac, 

" Woman, it is false ! You have been to see your I '*** '"^ ^^^ *'*"*® ^ ^^^ husband's conduct. In vain 



paramour. Away !" 

She saw her child, who cried as he heard his mother's 
voice, and discovering upon her husband's countenance, 
as she approached him, the fiendish marks of rage, she 
attempted to snatch her child, fearing for its safety. 
He pushed her from him. 

" Husband— Frans, what would you do 7 Give me 
my child." But with one arm he held aloft his weep- 
ing boy, and with the other, clasped his wife. 

** Come on--^n with me, base woman ! Upon yon- 
der precipice's edge, you shall gaze upon his destnic 
tion ! It will be so sweet to see thy sorrow !" 

"My child! my child! Give me my child! Oh, 
Frans ! by all you hold sacred, I pray you give me back 
my boy !" 

She prayed, she screamed, she clung to hts knees to 
deter him from his evident intention. In vain \ Who, 
with one spark of humanity glowing in his frame, or 
who, with even the outward attributes of man, could 
have resisted that fair being's prayers for the safety of 
her child 7 Who could have disbelieved her protesta- 
tions of innocence 7 

He gained the precipice's slippery edge, dragging 
after him his shrieking wife, who clung to him with 
more than wonmn's strength, striving to detain him. 

" Spare him, Frans ! spare our sweet child f" 

But, unmoved as this firm rock he stood upon, he 
threw his left hand upon her sho«lder and preased her 
to the ground. 

34 



he endeavored to regain his balance. He slipped, and 
i then rolled over into the yawning chasm, to meet in 
death the victims of his wrath. 

The country-people still point out the fatal spot to 
the traveller, and strange tales are told of a woman's 
spirit that still flies about the Miller's Cliff'— and even 
now, though fifty years have passed since the occur- 
rence of the events mentioned in this narrative, none 
dare venture near the rock of The Wife's Revenge. 

J. Tr Bf. 



Original. 
SONNET, 

BY Tlf* KEV. J. H. CLINCH. 

Not to a single erring mortal hand 

Be curble&s sway entrusted. On the seat. 
Whence despot Power sees nations at its feet 

Bowing obedient to its high command. 

The head grows giddy, and the proud heart, fanned 
By breath of adulation false, but sweet. 
Dreams itself God-like, and disdains to beat 

Freely with baser poises ; till ihe brand 

Of justified Rebellion rudely wakes 

The madman from his wild, delirious dreams ; 

Such ever be his fate who rashly takes 
The functions of Omnipotence, yet seems 
Forgetful that in Power's bright diadem 
The Hght of Mercy ie the fairest gem. 
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Ortf inal. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME" 

BT BENRT F. HARRINGTON. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

The influence of Howard's crowning deed upon his 
thoug^tty was gradually exemplified in his habits and 
actioDs. .There had never been a straggle within him 
80 intense, as when he made effort to think as he had 
thought, and do as he had done, after the destruction 
of Count Bebierra. It was not so much the voice of a 
wounded consciencei which cried out against him in the 
secret chambers of his mind — for that was compara- 
tively dormant — but there was a concert of many facul- 
ties te condemn him, among which an ardent imagina- 
tion was conspicuous. The character of his suffering, 
fully understood as it was by himself, was an added 
source of infliction ; for he felt that he had no pang of 
guilty regret ; would be ready to repeat the deed, did 
his spirit demand a second sacrifice, and that he should 
be bowed down by irresistible and yet unaccountable 
influences, made him gnash his teeth in fury. But time 
brought no soothing balm, and mental disturbance gra- 
dually induced outward disorder. The cautious and 
unremiiied attention which be bad uniformly bestowed 
upon his personal appearance, was no longer a charac- 
teristic; insomuch that Isabelle was often pained at the 
change, and although she mingled wiih her love a con- 
siderable amount of fear, she ventured sometimes to 
remonstrate with him« This fear alluded to had attend- 
ed their connexion from the beginning, but, heretofore, 
in a slight degree ; now, his treatmentof Isabelle was 
changed, by the event that had so affected his inner and 
outer man. Some times he was more ardent than ever, 
in the demonstrations of his love. But she dared not 
depend upon them ; for the complexion of his manner 
would be suddenly transformed, and he would seem to 
delight in repelling her tenderness, or calling the tears 
to her eyes, by harshness of speech or action. She 
began, at last, to be uncertain what to expect from him, 
and to dread, in a measure, his coming. 

His moodiness, to her unaccountable, and, therefore, 
the more harrowing, rather increased than diminished. 
He would often absent himself from her many days, 
and then appear before her, it might be, with apology 
and love ; but with as much likelihood, with a negli- 
gence of dress and a wild hilarity of manner, harshly 
grating to her feelings, and rendering him for the time 
almost repulsive. It crossed her thought at times, poor, 
suffering girl, that unaffected nature seldom indulged in 
such freaks ; that they were strangely in contrast with 
his general bearing ; and that he was under the abhor^ 
rent stimulus of artificial excitement. She dared not 
nourish such dreadful surmises into belief, she drove 
them from her so soon as entertained ; but she was 
miserable. She had centered every hope on Howard, 
had twined around him fond anticipations and aspira- 
tions of the future, too closely, to tear them at once 
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away. Had the conviction been forced upon her that 
he was onworthy of her, was accustomed and devoted 
to habitual indulgence, she would not have delayed to 
snap herself, without reserve, the ties that connected 
them : but it had been to loose with her the silver cord* 
and to break the golden bowl. 

But Howard was indeed a new man. Vanity, ever 
acting before, and stimulating to the extreme of wari- 
ness to avoid in word and deed whatever might excite 
the slightest animadversion, and equally to embrace 
what gave promise to advance him in estimation, was 
conquered and repressed by a more fiercely controlling 
power : the memoiy of the blood his hand had shed. 
The same uncertainty of conduct which signalized his 
communion with Isabelle, made him the theme of won- 
der in society. Sometimes he withdrew himself from 
social intercourse — again, moved among its vanities, a 
cold automaton, in them but not of them ; and then, 
comet like, he rushed suddenly into every scene of en- 
joyment, free, hilarious, brilliant, only to extinguish at 
once his radiance, and hide himself again in sohtude. 
His friends had gradually withdrawn from him, unwil- 
ling to be subjected to the endurance of his misanthro- 
pic whims. Elthorpe had lingered longest, but even he 
too had finally become estranged. 

The unhallowed mind pursues whatever anodyne may 
be offered to its anguish, without questioning the pro- 
priety of its use ; and Howard, as thousands had done 
before him, and thousands have done since, grasped the 
intoxicating cup, steeping remembrance in the oblivion 
of sensuality. But to his iron mind, intoxication never 
displayed itself in its accustomed appearances : the 
unsteady step, the senseless laugh, and wandering and 
foolishness of speech { but imparted to his eye a wild 
lustre, to his nerves an irresistible energy, and to his 
mind a restless irapulviveness of action, dark, morose 
and malicious, toward his kind. He was incited to 
this indulgence, and indeed to the extreme of mental 
anguish which finally harrassed him, by other causes 
than reflection alone ; the most influencing of which 
was the torturing importunity for money, accompanied 
and enforced with threats of confession, to which he 
was subjected by the instruments of his crime, Leg- 
getson and Fletcher. It might seem strange that he 
had not anticipated such a result ; that he should not 
have considered how fatally he was fettering himself to 
their mercy. But he had assured himself of Mathew's 
attachment, and had determined to effect Fletcher's re- 
moval to some distant colony, beyond the reach of power 
to harm him. But circumstances had awakened the 
ruffian's suspicions, and induced him to employ the in- 
strument he possessed, to extort means for constant 
indulgence. Howard had deemed it prudent to yield, 
and had liberally supplied his demands for money. But 
they were increased at every renewed application, until 
violent language had occurred between them. Fletcher 
thenceforward united revenge to selfishness, and inflict- 
ed a vital blow by seducing Mathew from his allegi- 
ance, and inciting him to combine with him against his 
master. Mathew had long remained intractable ; but 
the evidence of Fletcher's success, far surpassing his 
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o«ra wages and gratuities, had finally outweighed his 
liagering attachment. His first application had been a 
matter of infinite exertion to him. He had so long 
been overawed by Howard's superior mental powers, 
and more soaring impulses ofcharacteri that the thought 
to oppose him, incur his anger, and to make himself, in 
a respect, the master of his master, was more terrible 
than to execute the foulest deed Howard might have 
commanded or desired. But Fletcher accompanied him 
to keep his courage alive, and succeeded in effecting a 
breach. Howard had been revelling at a hotel in St. 
James' Street, and when he returned to his lodgings in 
Pall Mall, where he had continued from his first arrival 
ia London, he found Mathew and Fletcher seated at 
ease in bin parlor. He was not in a stale for delibera- 
tion or reflection : but, instinctively apprehending evil, 
he asked, with a sardonic smile, what was the object of 
their visit. Fletcher volunteered as spokesman, while 
Mathew sat twisting his legs in all imaginable direc- 
tions, and now and then casting stealthy glances at his 
maBter, who stood with his hand upon the door, after 
shotting it, listening to Fletcher with evidences of the 
int^nsest passion, as he fearlessly, and in the low slang 
which distinguiiihed his conversation, detailed their 
joint determination. When he had concluded, Howard 
instantly strode forward, grasped him by the throat, and 
shaking him violently, ordered him with an oath to be* 
gone. Perhaps the maturest reflection could not have 
suggested a more feasible means to overawe Mathew ; 
but even this was ineffectual. Mathew hesitated a mo- 
ment whether to assist Fletcher, who had risen up, 
thrown off Howard's arm, and made a pass at him : 
but, in answer to Fletcher's call upon him for help, he 
finally seized his master's arm in restraint, as he was 
about to return Fletcher's blow. Howard never had 
exhibited before the fullness of demoniac fury which he 
now displayed. He was sobered in a moment, and a 
sense of the utter degradation to which he was reduced, 
in being the creature of such beings, inspired for the 
time utter recklessness of consequences. He would 
have fought desperately for the mastery^ even against 
such fearful odds, and his superiority of skill in all ap- 
pliances of self-defence would have protracted the con- 
test, had he been possessed of opportunities to employ 
them. But before he could obtain room to act, both 
closed with him and forced him to the floor, preventing 
him from rising, until he had pledged his word to hear 
them without further violence. He listened as he had 
promised, for what could he do but yield 1 He com- 
plied with their extortionate requirements, and obtain- 
ed peace from injury. But the income of his fortune 
was incommensurate to his support, and to comply with 
the requisitions of the harpies that preyed on him ; and 
he was forced to draw largely on the principal. It will 
be remembered that he was, through his impetuous 
revenge, peculiarly in the power of these his accom- 
plices, in the murder of the Count. He had held the 
instrument — ^his hand had struck the fatal blow ; and 
although, upon a development, he might be able to 
prove their engagement to execute the deed without his 
■lightest participation, it would not assist his escape ; || 



while the fact that they were in reality innocent of the 
actual death of the Count, might prompt the law to be 
lenient with them, provided they should appear in evi- 
dence against their more guilty employer. 

But his means to purchase silence were fast passing 
away. He had sold stocks; had disposed of acres; 
the proceeds had vanished in the hands of Fletcher and 
Leggeuon, and the cry was still '* give, give." It was 
now his design to let indulgence do its work. Fatal 
diseases, he reasoned, must certainly be induced by their 
brutal sensuality, and, perhaps, injury in some brawl, in 
which species of disturbance Mathew, and indeed 
Fletcher, was eminently conspicuous, might rid the 
world and him of one, perhaps, of both, his tormentors. 
But his resources were to be replenished speedily. 

This was to be effected only by marriage. Isabelle 
was mistress of wealth, and it was essential that it 
should be at his disposal. But his late conduct had not 
inspired the confidence which would induce Isabelle to 
resign her chances of happiness into his hands, without 
hesitation. , Of this he was conscious — bitterly con- 
scious. He loved her as fervently as ever, but it was 
in her presence that the fiend of memory most wrestled 
with him. He had seldom of late dared to visit her, 
without previously fortifying himself by intoxicating 
stimulants ; and the conflict he was compelled to main- 
tain, will explain the contrasU of his conduct toward 
her at different periods. She had expostulated with 
him seriously, earnestly, and wamingly at last ; and his 
love had once or twice taken alarm. But reflection 
upon his more especial misery, when in company with 
Isabelle, had sometimes suggested the fully and self- 
sacrifice of continuing the connexion with her. He 
acknowledged to himself, with a shudder, that she had 
the power to excite most vividly, his mental sufferings ; 
and why should he swallow, of bis own accord, draughts 
of destroying agony ? In compliance wiih such reflec- 
tions be had striven, at various times, to forget his love, 
and 4ever himself for ever from its object: but before 
many days he had found himself again besidia her, pro- 
pitiating her favor and forgiveness. The spell she had 
woven about him was, indeed, a potent charm. 

" But by — ," he muttered to himself one morning, 
after a sleepless night, for Fletcher and Lcggetson had 
the evening before emptied anew his coffers, " this state 
of things can be endured no longer. These knaves are 
masses of corruption, and yet they will not die — they 
live on to torment me. It were well to let this arm use 
hastier despatch — no! no! No more blood! This 
brain is half demented uow ! But from hence, I'll be 
myself again. I have the means of honor, respect, and 
gratification undiminished. While the tongues of these 
dogs are still, none are the wiser for what this hand 
has done. And was it not revenge — long sought re- 
venge? What incubus is upon me? Conscience — 
repentance — bug'bears for fools ! 'Tis none of these ! 
Out upon it — out upon it ! Yet, I am changed ! 
Courage, hope, pride are gone. I am changed indeed. 
But no more — no more ! Fn>m this moment I'll be 
myself again !" 
He airayed himself that morning with deliberation 
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and tcrapulous «tteiitioo, and still dwelling on himself 
and bin fortanes, he wrapped his cloak about him and 
•allied out. It was a cool November day, and iu breath 
was pleasant to him. He shaped his course toward 
the Strand,* experiencing, for the first time for several 
months, a degree of the self-collectedness and com- 
posure which had been so prominent in his character. 

"I have conquered," he continued, in meditation, 
"and I will curse myself no longer with the misery that 
has harrassed me. My sweet Isabelle shall soon be 
fast bound to me. What though she has upbraided 
roe, and sometimes doubts me f A month of devotion 
and calmness will make aU right again ; and I will be 
calm. Thox'fiend has gonef Ha, ha! the fiend has 
gone !" 

Thus cogitating, be traversed a part of that great 
ihorOH£hfare,;ihe Strand, and was about to retrace his 
steps, vhi*n nis eye fell upon the form of Isabelle on 
the opposite side, at some distance before him, pro- 
ceeding in the same direction. Though he only judged 
it to be her from the gait and dress, all doubt was re- 
moved by the sight of Pedro Montenegro and a fellow 
servant, each with a basket, following in her rear. 
Howard's conjecture Immediately satisfied itself, in re- 
gard to her errand. He knew that she was charitable 
in deed, as well as in word ; that she was not satisfied 
with cold, heartless, and ostentatious subscriptions for 
charitable purposes, or with indiscriminate gifts to the 
beggar, at her door ; but, statedly, viitited the abodes of 
pos'erty and wretchedness, to administer to helpless 
destitution. He had never accompanied her on such 
errands, for in the spirit of true humility and charity, 
her left hand knew not what her right hand did, and 
she had never communicated or suggested to him that 
she was accustomed to active benevolence. Her walks 
were generally taken, moreover, at an early hour in the 
morning, when ho was soldom likely to be with her or 
to seek her. But he had, it matters not how, disco- 
vered the fact, although he preserved silence respecting 
it ; for while he sneered in heart at all such " cursed 
nonsense and ridiculous pains taking," as ho would 
have termed it, he knew well that it would be death to 
his hopes with Isabelle, to betray his views. He had 
ever been careful to disguise from her, his contempt of 
religion and its observances, for, unlike the majority of 
those with whom he mingled in social intercourse, he 
knew her to be governed by an earnest and guiding 
faith; that her morality was not limited to obedience 
to her instincts, but that she nourished an active prin- 
ciple of good within. His first impulse, when he dis- 
covered her on the occasion mentioned, was to leave 
her to pursue her objects uninterrupted ; but after 
pausing and hesitating, he finally resolved to follow and 
discover the character of the recipients of her bounty, 
and, perhaps, by a nue de guerre^ to elevate himself in 
her opinion, and hasten the event to which all hiseflforts 
were now to be directed. Maintaining, therefore, a 
cautious distance, he walked on, keeping the trio ever 
in sight. They followed the Strand as far as Drary- 
lane, into which they turned, and crossing soon to tho 



right, they entered one of the dark lanes in the direction 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and disappeared, without pau- 
sing to knock, in a wretched hovel. Howard imme- 
diately knocked at the door of the dwelling contiguous, 
and his summons was answered by an Irishwoman of 
middle age, who invited him to enter. Accepting the 
invitation, but not seating himself, he introduced con- 
versation by stating himself to be in parsuitof a certain 
mechanic, who, he had been informed, lived in that 
neighborhood. The woman answered that there waa 
no such person about there, to her knowledge, and that 
her husband, who might be better able to direct him, 
had gone out to work. Howard then questioned as to 
who were the occupants of the next liouse. ** Timothy 
Broad," was the name, and he had a wife and six 
children. He was not in need himself, but he bad got 
a poor woman to take care of, who was sick and crazy. 
She had a little boy with her, of which she was very 
fond, and which she often cried over by the hoar to- 
gether. She was visited occasionally by an angel of a 
woman, who paid Mrs. Broad for her care of her, and 
brought medicines and had sent a physician to see 
her. Such, divested of the brogue and peculiarities of 
speech in which it was delivered, was the substance of 
the Irishwoman's communication. A small douceur, 
with Howard's thanks, was adequate compensation for 
the trouble he had occasioned her, and opened her heart 
too; so that while he lingered, watching from the patch- 
ed and dirty window, Isabelle's re-appearance in the 
street, she enlarged upon " the poor crathur" of which 
she had spoken ; told bow she had been brought home 
by Broad, in a stormy night ; how he was cousin to the 
maid of the lady who was so good ; how he told the 
maid about it, and the maid told her mistress, and the 
mistress had come regularly ever since, to see her ; how 
that the ''swate angel" was at that very time in at 
Broad's, and the "jontleman could see her, wud he 
wait a bit ; and troth, if he did, share an' he wud nivir 
be at pace again for sight iv her, so jontall an' delicate 
she was, an* good naihur'd." At this point Howard 
cut her short, for he saw Isabelle coming from Broad's, 
and contrived to make his exit sq as to come dii*ecily in 
contact with her. Mutual exclamations of surprise 
were uttered, and taking her arm, Howard accompa- 
nied her onward. She naturally questioned of his pur- 
poses in being where he was, but there was not the 
confiding earnestness of manner, which she would once 
have exhibited. Howard contrived to inform her, with- 
out ostentation, that he had been on an errand of 
mercy. She started, and gazed in his foce in wonder- 
ing surprise ; and be took advantage of the occasion, to 
further his new designs. 

" Isabelle," said he, " you doubt me, and have rea- 
son. I have appeared strange to you of late, and have 
seemed to slight and disregard your love. But I have 
not been well. Sometimes I have thought my brain to 
be disordered, and my mind wavering. Why it has 
been, I cannot tell. But the prescriptions of my physi- 
cian have wrought wondrous effect, and I have felt, 
within a few days, like another being. In my intervals 
of full sanity, I have almost wept over your doubt of 
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me ; but restore me, Isabelle, to favor, and let me prove 
how much you have miitakeo me." 

I«abeUe*8 answer may be imagined from her single- 
ness of character. 

" Oh, Frederic, should you prove that I have wronged 
you ; that when I thought you were careless and forget- 
ful of me, you were unwell, and could not dootherwise, 
and you are still the same, and still love me dearly, it 
will be the happiest moment of my life. X am glad — 
to glad, to be told of thid now, Frederic/' she continued, 
the tears swelling into her eyes, ** for I began to feel 
that I must try to love you less, and forget you, if I 
could do so — at least, that we could not be long as we 
have been to each other." 

Howard left her at her do^io Portland Street, exult- 
ing in the advance he had made to a full restoration of 
her trust, even in this short interview ; while Isabelle's 
heart was hopeful and light, all that day, and smiles 
gilded her cheeks again. Howard was by her side 
through the evening, maintaining self-poisession in 
every respect, and inwardly congratulating himself that 
he could command himself again. Reference was made 
to the events of the morning, and an appointment was 
made to visit the object of Isabelle's care in company, 
since Howard had petitioned for the privilege. The 
visit was appointed for the nest day, and Howard 
ezultiDgly took bis leave. 

CHAPTER XYIII. 

He slept that night without the fearful dreams that 
had been the accompaniment of his repose fur so lung ; 
and when at the appointed hour in the morning, he made 
his appearance in Portland Street, Isabelie was de- 
lighted to observe no peculiarity in his conduct, and as 
they walked, her reserve wore away and her returning 
con6dence betrayed itself in the most gratitying manner j 
to her lover. On his part, elevated by a conviction ' 
that the last few duys had wrought a change within 
him, and that he should never be visited by the mental 
oppression which had seemed to be driving him to an 
early and gloomy destiny, he was peculiarly attractive 
in manner and conversation. Bolh were wrapt in 
sweet contemplation during the walk, and, although it 
was nearly a mile to their destination by the course 
they took-— across Soho Square-^through Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, and down Drury-lane, the time passed so 
rapidly, that isabelie uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, when Howard paused before Broad's bumble, 
dwelling; for she had taken no note of their progress, 
wholly absorbed in the better light that seemed to be 
dawning on her path. Now, however, she turned her 
mind to the poor creature whose necessities had led her 
thither, and as the tidy and smiling Mrs. Broad, once 
a servant in Count Rebierra*s family, and idolizing 
Isabelie, as, indeed, did every dependant who had ever 
served hei, was setting forward chairs in her neat little 
Va'lor* and uttering her cordial welcome, she entered 
into some deuils in regard to her proteg^. Many of 
them were repetitions of the communications of the 
Irishwoman, on the previous day, but some were new and 
interesUng, even to Howard; who listened attentively 



to the tale, apparently, however, to serve his ends, more 
pitying and concerned than he really was. Broad had 
been returning from some errand iateon a stormy evening, 
when the wind was howling fitfully and fiercely round 
the corners of the streets, and the rain pehed against 
the unfortunate one, compelled to submit to its fury, and 
as he hurried through the broad space to tho west of 
Temple Bar, he was suddenly startled by the apparition 
of a woman, crouching down in a narrow corner, and 
striving to shield with her tattered clothing, a little boy 
in ker lap, whose moans had been drowned in the louder 
voice of the wind. Few could have been found, who, 
in that quarter of the city, would not have continued 
on, regardless of this isolated instance of thQ wretched- 
ness teeming around them. But Broad was one of a 
thousand, and he stooped down to examine the vagrant 
by the dim light of a street-lamp that flickered near. 
The woman roised her naked bend, and said with a half 
smile, careless of the storm that beat upon 'her face, 
" Hush, huitb I He*s asleep. Don't wake him, good 
sir! Don't wake him.' Softly, softly I" 

" Where is your home 7" asked the benevolent man. 
" You will die if you stay here. Where is your home I" 
*' Home! When we get where he is, he will find a 
home for the baby." 

** Come with me," said Broad, taking her by the 
arm. 

The woman, without a word, rose and followed him 
to his own house, where his wife, equally kind with 
himself, made her change her wet and tattered gar- 
ments for warm and comfortable clothing. They were 
soon satisfied that she was not in her right mind ; for 
her talk was incoherent, and she concerned herself 
about nothing but the well being of ber child, although 
she passively submitted to Mrs. Broad's directions and 
wishes. They gave her their only spare bed, and in 
the morning she seemed a little refreshed, still giving 
no evidences of sanity. In the cour^ of the day, she 
had drooped and sickened; and before night, was 
obliged to be put to bed, to which she had been constantly 
confined until nearly the present time. She was never 
wild ; but on the contrary, seemed to love all around 
her; and sometimes it was mournful to listen to her 
sad words addressed to her playful and rosy boy. 
Broad had deemed it best to communicate the matter 
to Isabelie, for be could not turn ber into the street, 
and he was too poor to give her sustenance. Isabelie 
bad immediately visited her, and also despatched a 
physician to her, who had pronounced her insanity to 
have been occasioned by mental distress. Isabelie had 
easily induced Mrs. Broad to keep her and uke care 
of her for a few days, until a retreat could bo provided; 
but as she had derived- great benefit to her bodily 
health from the attention paid to her, and had manifested 
occasional glimpses of mental restoration, her benevo- 
lent friends had resolved to retain her awhile longer. 
She had been at Broad's about a fortnight; and it was 
conjectured that she was a poor girl who had been de- 
ceived and betrayed, becoming, at last, a friendless oat^ 
cast, and botiscless wanderer, with the frnit of her 
shame. 
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Such was the tenor of I«abelle*s relation ; and while 
it was in progress, Howard played with the little fel- 
low, who tottered up to him, attracted by the glitter of 
his watch-seals. Mrs. Broad soon signified to Isalielle 
that the invalid was ready to see her; and white 
Howard was left by the females, he busied himself in 
amusing the child, whose beauty and brightness were 
remarkable. After a few minutes, Mrs. Broad opened 
the door, and asked if he would not like to see the 
poor woman. As his curiosity had been much excited, 
be followed up the narrow and winding stairs. The 
door of the chamber was open, and as he reached the 
first landing, the voice of the sufferer fell upon his ear. 
It was so like— so identical with a soft voice he had 
heard in years gone by, that he turned pale at the re- 
collections it recalled ; but he still mounted, and passed 
into the room, Mrs. Broad, with the child in her arms, 
halting without, in respectful deference, while he should 
enter. Isabelle was sitting by the invalid, who reclined 
in a low arm chair, amused for the moment, by drawing 
her fingers through the fringe of Isabelle's cape. She 
carelessly turned her head toward Howard as he ap- 
proached, but suddenly started up, gazed an instant 
■teadfastly on him, then clapped her hands, and with a 
cry of joy, sprang towards him and flung herself on his 
breast, clasping his neck. To Mrs. Broad and Isabelle, 
it was an incomprehensible action, but to Howard, it 
was terribly lucid. There, on his bosom, clinging to 
him in enduring affection, was his own wife— robbed of 
the treasure of her sense by his cruelty and desertion. 
His sensations were too acute for description. At one 
instant, a gleam of pity prompted to kindness ; again, 
rage at the threatened overthrow of all his hopes and 
expectations, and at the presence of Isabelle, who tes- 
tified in her looks her wonder and astonishment, im- 
pelled him to dash the maniac to the floor. But forc- 
ing a smile, he said, after a few moments, to break the 
dreadful pause, " The poor creature seems to mistake 
me for some friend. Perhaps I resemble her betrayer." 
He then gently endeavored to disengage her from him. 

" No, no," she cried, bursting into tears ; ** not again 
•^weUl never part again !" and weaved her arms closer 
about him. 

** Humor her fancy, Frederic," said Isabelle, moved 
to tears by the moumfulness of the scene. 

Relieved by this evidence that she entertained no 
suspicions, Howard assented, and awaited the will of 
his wife. Her eye soon foil on her child, and drawing 
Howard to a seat, she snaiclied the boy from Mrs. 
Broad, and placing it on its father*s knee, kneeled down, 
glancing repeatedly from the child's to Howard's face, 
eager to catch the feeling written there. That feeling 
was an agonizing one. Howard's eye had sought the 
child, as she brought it toward him, with a quick, in- 
quisitive look, while the conflict within him was more 
dreadful than ever. There, indeed, was his own off- 
spring; there were his own dark eyes, and contour of 
forehead, and glossy hair. When it was on his knee, 
he turned its face towards himself in pretence to sport, 
but in reality, to prevent Isabelle from tracing that 
resemblance which he felt to be to manifest. Bat the 



consciousness that any appearance of trepidation Would 
be the strongest evidence against him, emboldened him 
to an assumption of indifference to his wife's tender- 
ness, as though his wonder equalled that of the two 
females, gazing upon the group. " Her conduct is very 
strange," said he, as Mary clapped her hands again, 
repeated the cry of joy which she had uttered when she 
first saw her husband, and repeatedly kissed his fore^ 
head, exclaiming: 

*' No cold nor hunger more. All together, all togeth- 
er, never to part again !" Then sinking again down 
upon her knees before Howaid, and holding up ber 
bands in petition, the tears fell fast, while in a pleading 
tone, she continaed, " Don't scold poor Mary ! Her 
feet are sore with walking, and the cold ground has 
been her bed, and all to find her love once more !" She 
then sank fully down, regardless of all around her, and 
wept bitterly. 

Isabelle was by this time sobbing with a sympathetic 
grief she could not repress, and even Mrs. Broad 
repeatedly drew her hand across her eyes. As for 
Howard, he dared not speak of departure, or change 
his position, lest a second scene should ensue, though 
he could scarcely endure his agony longer. Once be 
could have susuined the extreme of suffering without a 
quiver or a change of feature ; but his mind had now a 
morbid action, and his diseased nerves were not obedi- 
I ent to his unaltered will. Mrs. Broad relieved him by 
taking Mary's arm and raising her up. Fortunately 
for Howard, ber face was turned away from him as she 
rose, and placing the child upon the floor, he stole away. 
Isabelle joined htm below after a short time, and they 
started on their return. Isabelle converted freely 
respecting the conduct of her proteg^, but Howard wa» 
almost wholly mute. He could not assume to any 
extent, a careless air, at this overwhelming juncture, 
with so uncertain a prospect before him. A remark 
from him, however, that " he never had been witness of 
a scene which so oppressed him," accounted to Isabelle 
for his silence, and prevented any renewal of suspicion. 

After he had parted from her, he sought his lodgings 
by the shortest course, proceeding at a furious rate, so 
as to attract the stare of the passers-by. Arrived at 
home, he locked himself in his chamber, and gave a 
loose to his feelings in extravagant gesture, and fearful 
words : cursing himself, his fate, and more than all, the 
wife who had come up before him at from the tomb. 
When he had become somewhat calm, he tried to reflect 
upon his eituation, and fathom a way of escape. But 
thought revolted from the usk ; and after repeated 
efforts to overleap the barrier of foreboding dismay, he 
relinquished the endeavor, and sought oblivion in 
repeated draughts of brandy, until he turned hit brain 
indeed, and raved like a very madman. He remained 
closeted until near midnight, and then, in disordered 
dress, went abroad — dashing up one street and down 
another, until he had coursed half the city over in bis 
frenzy. It was nearly morning when he returned and 
flung himself upon his bed, where the sleep of his 
exhaustion was disturbed and unrefreshiog. 

When he arose, hit firtt act was to fortify refleetion 
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by recurrenoQ to intoxicating^ draughti ; and in the wild 
and uanatoral workings of liis mind under their influ- 
encety he resolved on a half dosen different coartee of 
procedure, adhering to none of them more than a few 
monenu. A vague determination to get rid of Mary's 
presence, by persaadiog her to leave London, or bribing 
Broad to carry her away privately, maintained the 
longest hold ; and in obedience to it, he left his lodg- 
ings and proceeded in a straight course to Broad*s at a 
similarly rapid pace to his pereginations of the prece- 
ding evening. Midway in the stmnd, Elthorpe, who 
was coming in an opposite direction with two or three 
brother officers, encountered him; and struck by hn 
strange appearance, he did not pass him with the cold 
salutation with which he had felt it his duty to greet 
him of late, but laid his hand upon his arm and arrested 
his steps. 

** Howard, is this you ? What in Heaven's name is 
the matter? Forgive me for the interruption, but I 
claim the right of an old friend to demand a reply. 
Indeed, Howard, you look strangely. What is the 
matter 7" 

Howard would have brushed by him with scarce a 
sign of recognition ; and when he was brought to a full 
slop by Elthorpe, he manifested his impatience if not 
anger, by a severe frown and repeated attempts to 
interrupt his friend even in his short address. He 
replied : 

" I recognize the right of no friendship to pry into 

my concerns ; and by , no friend shall do so. If 

you are a friend, let me continue on, unquestioned." 

The violence of his manner, united to his ghastly 
features and wildness ol eye, so unnatural to him, exci- 
ted Cltborpe's suspicions of some evil. He had no I 
authority to detain, and the crowded street in which 
they stood, was an unpropitious spot for any thing r 
except the gentlest persuasion. But his fears wero so 
strong that he dreaded to separate from his former 
companion. Although he was no longer on intimate 
terms with him, he had never lost sight of his courses. 
He had never forgotten his love to Isabelle ; and absorb- 
ing interest in her, created proportionate interest in the 
being to whom she had given her heart. He entertained 
no unwarrantable jealousy ; he knew not of any treachery 
on Howard's part, and considering fortune as against 
him— in glorious humility, too, acknowledging Howard's 
superior merit, he had yielded in silence, and endeavor- 
ed to smother his affection. But he could not divest 
himself of an active regard for Isabella's happiness ; 
and as that was mo dependant on the character of her 
lover, he had been pained at the change in Howard, 
and bis assurance of those indulgences which Isabelle 
had only suspected. But he could not interfere ; and 
with renewed interest in her, from this, he had contin- 
ued to the present time. 

Howard cut short his dilemma by pushing his hand 
from his arm, and darting on without a further word. 
Elthorpe watched him for a moment, as he dashed 
along the crowded walk, forcing his way when any 
interruption or delay ooeurrred, and fixing all eyes upon 
him, and with a hasty word to his associates to excuse 



himself, he followed after. It was with infinite difii- 
cully that he could keep him in sight ; but by crossing 
the street at a favorable opportunity, and assisted by a 
delay which occurred to Howard in passing over to 
Drury'lane, he succeeded in tracing him directly to 
Broad's. His entrance into such a place, stimulated 
his doubts, and to satisfy himself, he had recourse to 
the same Irishwoman to whom Howard hod applied. 
He, however, commenced inquiries by no subterfuge, 
but directly questioned as to who was the occupant of 
the next house, his occupation, etc. ; and whether she 
knew the gentleman whom she had, perhaps, seen to enter 
it within a few minutes. She had not seen any gentle- 
man go in, but she was a garrulous woman, and she told 
a)l she knew of Broad and his wife, and the young 
woman who was crazy there ; and also of the young 
lady who visited her, and the gentleman who bad called 
two days before, and who had yesterday come to Broad's 
in company with the young lady. From the descrip- 
tion of the gentleman*s person and dress, Elthorpe had 
no hesitation in deciding it to be Howard. The young 
lady was doubtless Isabelle, and his cheek glowed at 
the Irishwoman's praises of her. The information he 
had received, was rather opposed to the supposition of 
Howard's being actively or passively connected with any 
evil; and his mind was considerably relieved. But his 
curiosity was excited in equal measure with the allay- 
ing of his suspicions, to become further acquainted with 
the circumstances of the recipient of Isabella's charity : 
and, perhaps, a desire to listen to her further praises was 
joined to the curiosity which was the acknowledged 
motive to his own heart for proceeding directly to 
Broad's the moment that Howard, with the same wild- 
ness as before, had hastened by. When in Mrs. Broad's 
presence, he woukl have been at an utter loss to excuse 
his intrusion, but she greeted him by name, for she had 
often seen him at Count Rebierra's, and removed all 
difficulty. It was then easy to inquire for Miss Isa- 
belle's proteg^. 

Mrs. Broad stated the particulars which are known 
to the reader. She narrated, also, how singularly the 
invalid had behaved on the preceding day, in Howard's 
presence. " But it was more singular to me," she said, 
" that Captain Howard should have visited the house 
but a few minutes before and appeared as he did, and 
said what he did. He asked how the woman was, and 
when I told him that she had ulked like other folks, 
and all her eraziness seemed to be goae, he turned very 
pale, and then asked what she had said. I told him 
bow she bad looked about the room when she waked 
up, as if in search of some one, and then said to me, 
' Where is be? Where am 1 7 Was not Frederic here 
a little while ago?' — and then he struck bis band 
against his forehead, and hinted something about how 
imprudent it was to have anything to do with vagrants, 
and that this woman might be a thief— that we must 
look out for ourselves. When I asked him if he would 
not go up und see her, be snatched up his hat, saying, 
' No, no. I'll have nothing to do with her, and you had 
better not ;' and patting a five pound note into my hand, 
went OQt without another word. When I went up- 
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stairs to the woman, she was standing by the window l( folding the cloth she took from it a paper, which she 
watching him as he wallced down the street, and she \\ handed to Elthorpe. It was acerti6ed and formal cer- 



said with tears in her eyes, 'There, that is he— he has 
been here— that is my dear Frederic. He will not see 
me still.' She had heard his voice, and opened the 
door and listened. I have felt very strange aboat it," 
concluded Mrs. Broad, '* but I thought t Wouldn't ques- 
tion the woman about it until M'ns Isabelle should 
come. But, perhaps, you would like to see her, sir? 
I'm sure I should like to have you.'' 

** It is very strange, indeed," answered Elthorpe, " it 
is very strange. Perhaps it is well I should see the 
woman ; for if — no matter, but it is truly, very strange !" 



lificate of marriage, between Frederic Howard and 
Mary Lincoln. 

"I took it from her," said Mrs. Broad, "the first 
night that Tim brought her here. She has inquired 
for it several times since, but I thought it might be of 
consequence, »o I kept it." 

'* It is of the utmost consequence,'* answered El- 
thorpe. "A wife!" he continued, half to himself, 
*' Howard a wife? What deceit, that he should never 
have mentioned it. If it be true, what has not Isa- 
belle escMped 7 Was your husband in the army when 



He would have said, if there had been any connexion . he married you 7" he asked. 



between Howard and the woman, it would be well that 
some one else should communicate it to Miss Isabelle ; 
but he checked himself, before he had thus revealed the 
suspicions which these circumstances had vividly ex- 
cited. When he went up stairs, in compliance with 
Mrs. Broad's request, Mary was reclining on the bed, 
sobbing and moaning ; she rose upright when she saw 
bim, and in reply to some kind and soothing remark. 



** No, sir. He bought an Ensigney afterwards. He 
grew proud then, and scorned poor me. But he will 
love me again, I know he will." 

A thought now suggested itself to Elthorpe, of a 
means to decide conclusively respecting the trath of 
this story, which bore already so many marks of au- 
thenticity. He remembered Mathew Leggetson to 
have been Howard's servant, on his first entrance into 



she uttered some unmeaning sentences, which led him [\ the regiment. It was probable that ho had accompa- 



to fear that her mind was gone again, and a bar was 
interposed to the revealment of this singular mystery. 
But she shortly pressed her forehead with her hand, 
and said, ** Excuse me, sir? I have been wild, I know, 
a long time. I know not how I came here, and my lit- 
tle boy is taller— 'much taller, than when I remember I 
last: and that was far away, too. But I am nottaad 



nied him from home, and if so, coold be brought to give 
bis testimony. 

'* Did you know Mathew Leggetson 7" he asked of 
Mary. 

" Oh, yes, sir. Don't speak of him ! Don't speak 
of him !" 

Elthorpe then took his leave. He begged of Mrs. 



now ; only, sometimes, I lose myself for a few moments. ', Broad not to mention to Isabelle, a word of what bad 
Oh, sir," she continued, in a quivering voice, " he has occurred in relation to Howard, and enjoined upon her 
been hero. I saw him this morning — he, my own i to induce Mary to conceal her connexion with him from 



Frederic. I have been in search of him all this while, 
and if I can only see him, and show his boy to him, 
who is so like him, I know he will love me again. Do 
you know him, sir 7 Will he come again? Am I 
among friends ?" 

" You are, indeed, among friendSf" answered El- 
thorpe, " who will do every thing for you, and help you, 'I cannot live, if he should be unkind any longer. Don't 
to the best of their power. But you have given only ;| make him angry! Let me see him — let me speak to 
the half of his name. I cannot tell whether I know > him, pray do? And I know he will be kind, and love 



Isabelle, if she should call before he ' had an oppoi ta- 

nky to see her again. 

Mary extended both her hands to him, when he bade 
I her farewell, saying, " You don't think I am false 7 I 
, hope not, sir, oh, I hope not ! But you won*t do any 

thing to mftke Frederic angry with me, will you 7 I 



him or not. What is he named, besides Frederic ?" 

" Howard," replied she, earnestly, *' Howard : 
Frederic Howatd ; my huNband. He is an officer in 
the army. I saw him this morning, indeed, I saw 
him." 

" Your husband, young woman, yourhusband?" cried 
Elthorpe, starting up and throwing off the indifference 
he had assumed. *' Beware of what you say ! Do you 
speak the truth 7 Your husband 7" 

"Yes, sir. Do you think it false? It is trath, in- 
deed, sir." She then put her hand in her bosom, in 
search of something, but withdrawing it she wrung 
her hands, crying, *' Its gone— its gone ! I am honest, 
sir, but my proof is gone— gone — gone ! I have no 
hope now !" 

Upon this Mrs. Broad brought from her closet a 
small folded piece of cloth, and handed it to Mary. 
She seized it with avidity, expressing her earnest 
thanks, and untying the string that confined it, and tin- 



me again !" 

Elthorpe's reflections, as he walked from the house, 

were of a peculiar nature. He felt that a deep and 

painful responsibleness was resting upon him. How 

; completely had the events of a half hoar, rooted op 

' what had seemed fixed and secure 7 There seemed 

I almost a Providence in the manner in which bis agency 

' had been procured. He was too noble ever to act as a 

j i«py upon any one *, and he had followed Howarti to the 

hou<«e, from an unusual and irrepressible impulse. From 

what a dreadful doom was Isabelle to be saved 7 And 

yet how was the warning to be conveyed to her T • An 

unwelcome task was to be imposed on the messenger, 

who should communicate td her the astounding tidings 

of her lover's worthlessness ; and, perhaps, one evil 

would be averted, only to make her a victim to another, 

as certain and devastating. The breaking of her hopes, 

the ruin of her love, might leave a wreck too firail to 

support its misery. And what course was to be par- 
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mind in relation to Howard f How woald his proud ' 
spirit endure, that the li^ht iihould cotne to his mis- 1 
doingfs ? The hope clang to Elthorpe*8 mind, that he ' 
might be reclaimed to virtae, and return to hi« deserted 
wife and child ; but fear was paramoant. 

The first step was to corroborate Mary's statemenu, 
by an appeal to Mathew LeggeUon ; and Elthorpe de- 
termined to eiplore his haunu, and resolve as soon as 
might be, every doubt. 



CHAPTKR XIX. 

To return to Howurd. Mary's sanity destroyed every 
plan that he had formed, and the announcement of it, 
as Mrs. Broad had described, excited him to wildness. 
He had enough of reason lefl to perceive, that any com- 
munication with Mary, to induce her to leave London, 
could not be effected without Mrs. Broad's knowledge, 
or that concealment which would carry its own con- 
demnation, and, more frenzied than ever, he rushed into \ 
the street. With a vague feeling that he stood con- 
victed in the eyes of all the world, he avoided every 
thoroughfare, and hurried through the more deserted 
streets to the northward of Covent Garden**— deserted, 
at least, by those who would recognize him. When he 
issued into the Haymarket, through SuflTolk Street, he 
glanced around him with an anxious look, like that of 
the pursued criminal, then crossed with a more rapid 
pace to Pall Mall. Again he applied to his maddening 
comforter, brandy ; eager to postpone the workings of 
an excited mind. But the aeuteness of mental pain 
was fast conquering the power of extraneous stimu- 
lants, and draught after draught of the fiery fluid was 
swallowed, at short intervals, without effect. 

A new turn was given to his thoughts by the uncere- 
monious entrance of Mathew and Fletcher, who care- 
lessly nodded to him, and sat composedly down. The 
two were now hand and glove in degradation, rioting 
and gambling until their funds were exhausted, then 
applying in confidence to their unwilling banker. They 
had but a very short time before drawn largely upon 
him, and they could not have chosen a more unpropi- 
tious season than the present to renew their demands, 
for besides being in the depth of acute suffering, be was 
almost penniless. His funds in London were absolute- 
ly exhausted, and a direction be had sent for the sale 
of some property at the north, had not yet been answer- 
ed. The reception he gave the two was no indication 
of his mood. He regarded them with a stare from 
bloodshot eyes, while his brew was tightly pursed, and 
bis lips compressed together. His thoughts were mani- 
festly elsewhere ; and those who had once the power 
to inflict the severest pain, were rendered of little ac- 
count by some superior evil. 

" Servant," said Fletcher, nodding again. He then 
jerked his cap toward Mathew, who, it seems, was 
this time to commence operations, as a signal to begin. 

" Well, maister Howard," said Mathew, •* nao doot 

yeVe illsorted to see m twa', sae sune again, baith 

jinking forbye ; but I ken weei ye winna' be unco' angry 

anent it, sin' we're a' nocan gude freends in luve. Ye'li 

mpk' us muckle obleeged wi' gie'ing as twenty ptincls, 
95 



for which, nae doot, maister Fletcher here, wha kena 
weel the use o* pen an' ink, woll gie his name." 

If it was an ill time to importune Howard, it was yet 
more ill-timed to jest with him; but Mathew, who had 
no very nice discrimination as to what policy would best 
secure his ends, but blundered on in callous reckless^ 
' ness, would have his joke and laugh, although he must 
have had in his memory the frequent defiance of them 
which Howarfl had exhibited, and his subdued passion, 
even when most disposed to purchase their silence* 
Fletcher, grovelling and degraded as he was, was poa« 
sessed of a keener wit, and though he responded some* 
what to Mathew's brocul laugb after the above speech^ 
he shook his head in rebuke at the same time. But 
Howard did not seem to hear a syllable. His eye wae 
still fixed on Mathew, and his look was unchanged, 
while he scarcely moved his position. Failing of a re" 
ply, or any acknowledgment of his presence, Mathew 
stared back at hrs former master, and then cast wonder* 
ing glances at Fletcher, who exhibited equal amase' 
ment. 

" Its unco' strange," said Mathew, in an under tone } 
while Fletcher muttered to himself, with an oath, " we'll 
bring 'im to, before long !" 

" Maister Howard," said Mathew, inquiringly, and 
yet hesitatingly, for he now took notice of Howard's 
appearanoe and was somewhat startled. " Do ye kea 
what I hae said? Deil," he added, after a pause, 
during which Howard remained as before $ " is he daft 
— ^r donnet f Maister Howard 7" 

The more surly Fletcher was disposed to consider 
this some species of deception, to prevent the success 
of their errand. He was in a position where he did not 
have a foil view of Howard's face, and, therefore, was 
not influenced by its expression ; so, slowly rising, he 
moved a few steps toward Howard and gruffly said, 
** Shall we 'ave the blunt, or not ?" 
Howard started slightly at the impudence of his tone. 
It appeared to arouse him from a kind of trance. He 
passed his hand over his brow, and looked from Fletch- 
er to Mathew, as one, half-awakened, regairds those 
who may be standing by bis bedside. He then waved 
Fletcher back with his hand, and walking to the oppo^ 
site side of the room, opened a small drawer in a cabi" 
net, and was for a few moments busied before it« 
Fletcher obeyed the motion, and returned to his chair, 
fancying that his decided tone had accomplished the 
object, for he winked at Mathew in a triumphant maiH 
ner ; but he had not settled himself in his seat, beforfe 
a repeated click as of the cocking of a pistol, made him 
start, and Howard at the same instant turned, and ex- 
tended his arms, pointing the muzrie of one of these 
deadly instruments toward each of his persecutors, 
exclaiming at the same time, in a low and firm voice : 
" Now, out with you J or, by G — , I'll make but oae 
reckoning of it ?" 
" DeilV' cried Mathew. 

" Damnation !" said Fletcher, both simnltaneews- 
ly springing upright, and impassively dodging in 
the direction of the door. Both were courageous 
and daring in an extceme degree, but few 
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will oppose the will of a resolute man, holding theljaiwl cons of an application to the police. There we. 



means of certain destruction in his band. As they 
moved, the pistols moved, and there was that in How- 
ard's manner, that warned them he was not to be trifled 
with. 

" Drop that pistol — don*t hact like a fool !'' said 
Fletcher, still edg^ing toward the door. 

" If yoit dure to open your mouth again, I'll 6re!" 
answered Howard, advancing a pace or two. The re- 
newed threat hurried the two, and they shuffled from 
the room; no sooner crossing the ihre*hold, than How- 
ard hastily shot the door, and turned the lock. Fletcher 
would not relinquish his errand, without parleying 
through the door, to sooth Howard, and induce him to 
admit him again without violence, but he could obtain 
no answer. He was in too public a place to threaten, 
and finally descended the stairs, mutteiing fierce oaths 
of revenge. Howard, after he hod sprung the lock, 
laid back the pistols in the drawer, exclaiming in dread 
despair, " Go and do your worst ! You cannot make a 
hotter bell, tban burns within me now !" 

He did not close the drawer, and contemplated the 
pistols with grim satisfaction, as the thought crossed 
him, that by their agency he could in an instant end all 
earthly sufferings. He did not shudder at the enormity 
of self-destruction. To him there was no future, be- 
yond the gloom of the grave. He knew little of Reve- 
lation and its momentous truths: for in the home of his 
boyhood, the holy book was a stranger, and even in his 
manhood, he had never opened it. He looked to death 
as a chaotic blank— a refuge for the guilty, as well as 
the suflering and the miserable. 

As Fletcher and Mathew walked away from Pall 
Mali, the following conversation ensued between them, 
with, however, the omission of many of Fletcher's 
oaths. 

" If that *ere haint comfortin', Mat, Vm d d ! 

Curse me hif *e sha'n*l be scragged for this 'ere ! I'll 
'peach, by G — , and that afore sundown ! What say, i 
Mair 

" Winna' we be bested oursel's, and twist the gy about 
car ain liauses 7 We arena' ower clear o' the matter. 
I'm nae sae sure anent it, but it wud be muckle better 
to lot that flee stick i' the wa' !" 

" You bed— d!" answered the gentle Fletcher. "Not 
a bit of it. 'Causo vy 7 He vos chief cook o' that 
dish, vile ve vos honderstrappers. Ve'll turn Sutes' 
hevidence. Mat. They'll put us in limbo, p'raps, to 
keep us snug for vitnesses, but vot ov it ? They'll let 
Ds bout agin ; and I doesn't care for limbo, a month or 
two, so I 'as wengeance on this covey I But ve'll talk 
it hover at ' the Pot,' Mat. I vant's sumroat to vash 
my throat hout. I've a bob or two, left ; but vol's ve 
to do, now our rum cove stands fire f D — n Mm !" 

The precious pair ceased their conversation on the 
topic for the present, and, hastening on, soon entered 
" The Pot," a low gin shop, or ale house, in a narrow, 
dirty lane, leading out of Fleet Street toward -the 
Thames. Fletcher called for drink, pipes, and tobac- 
eo, and the two eat serioueJy down to discois the proes 



with pleaaure, leave them for a time. 

CMAPTSR XX. 

Elthorpe was somewhat at a loss, by what meaas to 
get track of the wretch, whom it was so neceosary to 
consult. He remembered having once stopped with 
Howard in the days of their friendship, at the shop of 
a Scotchwoman near Covent Garden, who was a distant 
relation to Mathew, and thitherward he bent bis steps. 
He was little delayed in recognizing the shop again, 
but upon application to the snuflf-taking vender of goods 
in a small way. who stood behind tbe counter, she shook 
her head and anathemized Mathew in broad terms, as 
a " ne'er do weel " from his infancy, and now espe- 
cially given to evil ways. He rarely came to see her 
now, and she did not regret it, for ah bough a relation, 
he reflected no honor on her, who was a respectable 
woman and above reproach. Where he was she could 
not tell, as his ways had been unsettled since his sepa- 
ration from Captain Howard; a separation, for which 
she could by no means account. But he had, at one 
time, lodged at a widow woman's, No. — , Bow-lane, 
for the respectability of which lodging house she would 
by no means avouch. She had ceased to feel any in- 
terest in hor backsliding relation. Such was her infor- 
mation. 

Elthorpe could not do better than to post to Bow- 
lane, and prosecute further inquiries. Throwing him- 
self into a hackney*coach at the nearest stand, he was 
speedily conveyed to his destination, in a neighborhood 
aflbrding prima facie evidence that lodgers and lodgees 
must be of very questionable character. We cannot 
I pause to describe the widow woman or her tenement ; 
I suffice it, that tbe former wos evidently given to the 
I bottle, and the latter to uninterrupted decay. Elthorpe 
j left her, apparently no nearer his mork than before, for 
Mathew had vacated Mrs. Warner's premises some 
I weeks before, " and never had shown himself there 
since ; but, perhaps, he could be found or heard of at 
No. 10, Gerrard Street." Nothing daunted on so im- 
portant a mission, Elthorpe re-entered tho hackney- 
coach, and directed the coechman to the more reepect- 
able quarter in which Gerrard Street was situated. No. 
10 proved to be a very good looking brick building with- 
out, and a low hell within, where decayed gamblers 
found a vent for the madness that had not vanished 
with the loss of their fortunes, and now played shillings 
and ponce, for the pounds and guineas thai had depart- 
ed at more fashionable establishments in St. James'a 
Square. Here, indeed, no questions were asked, money 
being the great '* open sesame," and gentility at a dis- 
count. Elthorpe passed through the coifee-room, 
wherein a motley company were indulging in their po- 
tations, and every description of language, in every 
variety of tone and intonation, fell upon the ear like the 
confusion of Babel, to a small counter in one comer, 
from whence a deputy host dispensed liquors to the 
guests, and commands to the under servants. That 
dignitary bowed low to Elthorpe, for iheie was nothing 
in his manner in common with the croaiuree he usually 
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dealt with, and bent loir to listen to bU butinass. 

" heggeUon — Maihew Lafgetton ?" he repeated, to 
biniAeir. eyeing the ceiling ; hi« memory did not serve 
him, and h« appealed to a waiter, who at that moment 
approached the counter. 

** A long-legged Scotchman t*' asked the waiter, of 
Elthorpe. 

" Yes," was EUborpe's glad reply. 

" Yes, yes," said the man behind the counter, ** I 
know now. He hasn't been here for some days, but we 
■ball see him before long." 

'* My business is urgent," replied Elthorpe. 

" Ye'U find him, maybe, at the ' Mug,' in Water- 
lane, and, maybe, at the * Swallow,' in Ho'born ; but 
more like, at the ' Mug,' fur a man lodges there as he 
likes very much to be with." 

Once more in the hackney-coach, Elthorpe was rat- 
tled back over a portion of the same ground he had just 
traversed, and was rejoiced to observe Mathew in the 
coffee-room of the ' Mug,' in busy conversation wiib 
Fletcher. Ordering the coachman to wait his further 
pleasure, he accosted Mathew, and approached the sub- 
ject on which his heart was fixed, with much wariness, 
as he did not know but that he would have objections 
to communicate whatever knowledge he might possess. 
Mathew's obtuse intellect could not penetrate circum- 
locution, but when Elthorpe, in despair, bluntly propo- 
sed the question, *' whether he knew one Mary Lincoln 
before he came from the North," he answered, 

" Hoot awa', why didna' ye say sae at ance 7 Mary 
Lincoln .' Gang your gate. Colonel Elthorpe, to Cap- 
tain Howard, an' spier what he kens of her. I wad, 
did ye say, sic a ram panging as wvd come afier, ye 
wttdna' see again. Mary Lincoln! The puir body 
deed lang syne, an' didna' come to a fair-stral death. 
But gang to the Captain. Speir o' his wife — speir o' 
his wife.'" 

"She was his wife then?" exclaimed Elthorpe. 

" Yes, an' the deil tak' him I He Jived wi' her gude 
a twalmonth, then gaed to the army. Her bluid is on 
him. He didna' put band to kill her, but aye worried 
her. till she made way wi' hersol." 

"She's alive. I parted with her not two hoars since!" 
■aid Elthorpe, faint at heart at the confirmation of his 
worst fears. 

" Ye dinna say sae!" ejaculated Mathew. " Oir, I 
had kenned that yestreen, Bill ; we couldna been wraurd 
this morning." 

Fletcher, whom Mathew thus addressed as Bill, mut- 
tarad a few oaths in reply, and then turning to Elthorpe, 
stammered out, as if half afrnid of his own voice, while 
he laid the first stone of exposure: 

"If you hax Captain 'Oward about the blawer, 
Colonel, hinquire at the same time, vether a certain 
man, as was father to vun 'e hadmires, died heasy." 

The last words were spoken close in EUborpe's ear, 
so as to be inaudible to every one else; and as the 
ruffian seated himself, he enforced his meaning by a 
•Qcoeftsion of winks. Elthorpe caught that meaning in 
a moment ; for the reoent and unexpected revelations 
of Howard's oharaetei had prepared him for any thing, 



however base, that might be said of him. But of all 
things that could have been said or intimated, this wae 
the most terrible; and he absolutely started back, turn- 
ed pale as death, and trembled for an inNtant, like an 
aspen leaf, but recovering himself, he beckoned Fletcher 
into a corner at a greater distance from ob«en>'ers, and 
said, 

"Speak out. What would you have me believe? 
Oh, God, speak out!" 

" No, yer honor; I'm blowed If I 'peach till I'as yer 
honor's solemn promise to keep us hoot o' mischief!" 

" Ido promise, I do promise," cried Elthorpe, hastily 
— willing to promise any thing, or do any thing to 
arrive at the whole truth. 

" P'raps yer honor can spare a few quids before- 
hand 7" said Fletcher, on the alert to reap the most 
advantage from every turn of fortune. 

"Quids?" said Elthorpe, inquiringly. 

" Guineas," answered Fletcher. I calls 'era quids. 
It's all vun to me, so as they hiesn't counteifeit, vot 
thevs called." 

Elthorpe drew out his purse and emptied its contenu 
'guineas and shillings, into his hand. The amount 
was considerable, but the stake was tremendous. 

" Veil now. Colonel, that's doin' the genteel thing ; 
and considerin' the promise vich you has made, hall 
objections is wanished." 

Glancing then about him to ensure their isolation and 
security, he drew EUhorpo's ear to his mouth, and dis- 
tinctly stated Howard's agency in Count Rebierra's 
death, and the parts he and Mathew had acted. He 
did not enter into many particulars, and when hepaiised, 
Elthorpe was indisposed to ask any questions. He 
knew enough to make him sick to the very soul. 

"Thank you, thank you." was all his reply, and he 
would have departed without anotherword ; but Fletcher 
followed, and tapping him on the shoulder, said, "You 
wont forget the promise, Colonel 7" 

" No, I pledge my honor." 

" That's all a gcmman haxes," replied Fletcher, and 
the door closed between them. 

Elthorpe ordered the coachman to the Strand, and 
there dismissed him, at an utter loss what to do— what 
to think. The astounding nature of the facts that had 
come to the light, deprived him for a time, of the power 
of reflection or decision. He was borne along with the 
current down the Strand, like one in a dream. Howard 
—Isabelle— Count Rebierra— Mary— oil these, so linked 
together, came up in array before his mind, and passed 
away, to come like shadows, again. This painful stata 
was dispelled by the greeting of a friend ; and he then 
brought his powers to bear on the fearful crisis. His 
own necessary concern in it was no trifling thing. Bat 
how was he to act. Howard was, beyond a doubt, a 
murderer; guilty beyond the ordinary pale of depravity. 
Justice, trumpei-tongued, demanded the just oifering. 
But could he be the means of entailing infamy on the 
friend whom he had loved and assisted, and yet mora, 
who had enjoyed the dear treasure of Isabelle*s love f 
And sbe—wbat wo, what agony was to be entailed OB 
her! Howard's disgrace wouU ba raflactcd on bar) 
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her name would be in men'i months at every repetition 
of Howard's infamy. It could not be ! But yet Howard 
must be warned that he was master of his great secret ; 
that he knew Mary to be his wife. Besides, the 
wretches who had been associated with Howard in the 
murder, would probably communicate the tale to others, 
if they did not indeed proceed directly to the officers of 
justice ; for it was plainly their intention that he should 
do so for them. There was no alternative but to hasten 
to Howard — declare the position of things in as few 
words as possibloi and hid him fly with all practicable 
speed. It was an agonising task, but he hastened to 
execute it. 

He knocked at Howard's door. No answer was 
returned. He then tried the handle; the door was 
locked. He then called Howard by name. Upon this 
there was a stir within, betokening an occupant; and 
as he knew that Howard had had no servant since 
Mathew's departure, he felt assured that it was him- 
self. " Howard," said he, again, impatiently, " for 
Heaven's sake, open to me i It is I-— Elthorpe ; and 1 
have that to say which you must hear !" 

After a pause the door was unloeked, and he entered. 
Howard turned in the centre of the floor, and present* 
ing a face whose ghastliness seemed as of an animated 
corpse, while the fiery gleam of his eye was terrible to 
behold, he stood in silence, giving to Elthorpe, as on a 
previous occasion to Fletcher and Mathew, no token of 
recognition. Elthorpe, however, was filled with his 
absorbing object, and took little cognizance of inferior 
things. ** Howard," said he — 

He turned away, for his lips trembled, his eyes filled, 
and he could not speak. His emotion had no effect on 
Howard, who stirred not, and spoke not. 

"Howard," began Elthorpe, again, when he had 
conquered his emotion, ''you have— you must have 
nerves of steel, therefore, you need little preparation for 
what I have to reveal. In one word, I know all — your 
whole history. If you would be fully satisfied, let it 
suffice that I have seen your wife— once Mary Lincoln, 
and have had an interview with Fletcher and Leggetson, 
who have held back nothing. The secret is safe with 
me, provided you leave London for ever. If you are in 
want of funds, say what you need and it is yours. But 
your own safety and the peace of those whom you best 
love, requires that you should fly-— now— at once !" 

There was little change in Howard's manner at this 
abrupt announcement. Indeed, he had experienced ^11 
the agony of discovery, and Eithorpe's communication 
was but the consummation he had anticipated; and 
it needed but this to lead to another more fearful con- 
sommation for which he was equally prepared. He 
smiled— a dreadful smile. Then he walked to the 
cabinet, and in a moment turned and pointed one pistol 
at his own head, the other at Elthorpe. 

" If yon move to prevent me you shall go with me to 
hell !" he said in a hoarse voice. 

'* Madman !" shouted Elthorpe, rushing forward. 
Both pistols exploded at the same instant ; but the one 
intended for Elthorpe misted iu victim, while the other 



lodged its murderous contents in Howard's brain ; and 
ere he touched the floor, he was wholly dead ! 

CBA.PTK& xzi. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for Elthorpe, to vindicate 
him from the slightest suspicion of agency in Howard*! 
death, having been alone with him at the fatal moment, 
that a gentleman, who occupied a suite of rooms simi- 
larly situated with Howard's, across the entry, should 
have just opened his door as the report of the pistols 
echoed through the house, and had inetantly rushed 
into Howard's apartment, reaching his side almost as 
soon as Elthorpe himself. Howard presented a shock* 
ing spectacle. The pistol had been held so near his 
head, in the direction of the right temple, that it had 
literally blown away the half of the frontal bone, and 
the coauof the brain having been torn off with it, the 
brain itself was oozing from the frightful wound. His 
hands still grasped the pistols. It was questionable 
with Elthorpe, whether he actually intended to do hint 
injury ; whether he had not involuntarily pressed the 
trigger of the pistol in his left hand, as he fired that io 
his right, with fatal aim against himself: for he had 
raised his arm at the same time, and the ball had 
passed entirely over Eithorpe's head, and lodged jn the 
cornice behind him. He nourished this doubt, for with 
all the depravity which the lifeless being at his fiwt had 
exhibited throughout his life, he would fain have exoner* 
ated him in his own heart, the imputation of so foul 
and gratuitous a murder; and he was careful to retain 
to himself the threat he had made, that his memory 
might be spared this added reproach in the eyes of the 
world. 

Haring tarried until he had seen proper attentions 
paid to the remains, and given his testimony before the 
coroner's inquest which was immediately held, he re* 
turned directly home, for he was exhausted with the 
labors and emotions of the day. Another painful duty, 
to him, perhaps, more painful than any yet perform- 
ed during this terrible drama, was yet to be execu- 
ted ; to inform Isabelle of the death, and it might be, of 
the character of her lover. His mind was engaged for 
several hours upon the consideration, bow much it 
would be necessary to reveal to her ; what it would be 
excusable to detain. Of the relation in which Mary 
stood to him, when it was estimated how deep an inte- 
rest she had taken and still took in the situation of the 
latter, it would seem that information would be con- 
veyed to her from some source or other ; and it wonld 
certainly be advisable to make it known at .once, rather 
than that she should be exposed to greater suffering 
from arriving at the knowledge by some indirect chan- 
nel. But with his concern in the murder of her father, 
there was no demand that she should be made acquainted. 
! The further concealment would only exert an influence 
in sparing her from the dangeroos revulsion of feeling 
wiiich she would otherwise experience, and in amelio- 
rating her contempt and horror of the dead; which 
would be sufficiently active at tbo refleetion that he had 
sought and won her love under such criminal circnm- 
J stances. Elthorpe was unequal to the exertion of mind 
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and body of an intemew with her on that day, and yet 
was ao fearful of the probability that busy rumor might 
bring the appalling newt of the suicide to her eari, per^ 
hapi aggravating the truth, that be penned a disclosure, 
carefully as posssible, which his mother, Lady Landor, 
immediately proceeded to convey to her; and a more 
discreot ambassador than her ladyship, for such a mis- 
sion, could not have been selected. 

Elthorpe then threw himself upon a sofa, but could 
not calm his agitation. Uppermost, was a dread that 
Isabella might, by some means, sooner or later, discover 
Howard to have been her father's destroyer. She had 
listened to bis vows of affection; his kisses were upon 
her chAek ; and what was not to be anticipated from 
her apprehension of this withering truth. But three 
persons in the world were possessors of the secret ; 
hinaself, Fletcher and Mathew. Their secrecy might 
be secure ; " it shall be,'* thought Elthorpe, '* and that 
before an hour has fled." So soon as a coach could 
carry him, he was in the coffee-room of the ale-house, 
the retreat of those he sought. Fortune favored his 
benevolent intenu. The wretches were yet there. He 
announced Howard's death, which they heard with no 
small degree of wonder. 

<' And now," said Elthorpe, " J feel wholly absolved 
from my promise of protection to you, by this event. 
Rest assured that the fangs of justice which would have 
fastened on him, are sharpened for you. Here is a 
check for three hundred pounds; with it, leave the 
kingdom. Delay not one day; for if you do, you are 
lost. If you are in London the day after to-morrow, 
the law shall do its work." 

Without pausing to listen to their oaths and entrear 
ties, he left them to ponder on his words, well know- 
ing what would be their effect. Two days thence, they 
were on board the Calais packet. 

CHAPTIB XXII. 

Poor Isabelle drank the first draught of her cup of 
misery before Howard had rushed unbidden to the 
liresence of his God. Mrs. Broad had promised 
Elthorpe that she would prevent Mary from any revela- 
tion of her connection with Howard ; but as Mary had 
been so agitated during her interview with Elthorpe, 
■he deemed it best to delay any further conversation 
until she had enjoyed repose. But Isabelle had almost 
immediately called; and it was too late. All was told ; 
and when Lady Landor, refusing to be repulsed by 
representations of her illness, entered her chamber at 
evening, she found her really prostrated by the shock. 
But the more awful communication which Lady Landor 
was chained with, did not exert so powerful an effect as 
iBigbt have been anticipated. Her lover's treachery 
•od dishonor were more terrible to her than death 
itself; after dishonor, it was scarce a misfortune. Its 
manner, and the unfitness of the departed for the bourne 
he had so rashly sought, were harrowing considera- 
tions; but all did not pierce so deep a| that first con- 
viction of unworthiness. She was visited, however, by 
a violent fever, and again her mind was shattered from 
its seat ; bat yonth and a vigoroot constitution, were 



[ triumphant ; and she slowly recovered. Lady Landor 
was instant in attentions to her, for she knew Elthorpe's 
feelings, and his anxiety for her safety. Elthorpe, too, 
j was not wanting in expedients to beguile and sooth her 
sorrow. But it lingered lotig in poignancy; and for 
two years burying herself in seclusion, she was lost to 
ihe world she had so adorned. She travelled then in 
Lady Flemming's companionship ; and Elthorpe, on 
furlough, left England with Lady Landor, soon after 
her. They met in Paris. Isabelle was rejoiced to 
join their party, since they were to proceed in the same 
direction. Together they visited Italy — together viewed 
iu relics of former glory ; its wondrous treasures of art. 
They mingled sympathies — imaginations — and at last, 
ibey mingled loves. Isabelle would never have done 
violence to the memory pf a virtuous lover^— would have 
consecrated her heart to it, and no second affection 
could have found a place. But with health came reflec- 
tion ; and that reflection gave birth to an honorable 
indignation — a wrestling with her heart — an ejection of 
iu unworthy tenant. Need \ye say that now she reposed 
her trust where it was treasured in honor and truth'? 

Mary was established from the death of her husband, 
in a little cottage not far from London, by her untiring 
benefactress. She lived to rear her boy to usefulness 
and now, after thirty years have passed, he is a respected 
and talented member of the London bar. His most 
intimate friend is the son of Lord Landor, once Colonel 
Elthorpe, his patron, and, indeed, he shares that noble- 
mao's delightful family-circle, now that he has laid his 
revered parent in the grave, almost equally with iu 
immediate members. Indeed, report says he is to be 
the husband of Lord Landor's beautiful daughter ; but 
of that fact we are not yet assured, although we have 
our strong suspicions. 



Ori ff i n al. 
GLIMPSES AT G O T H A M . — N 0. 1 V. 

BT PROFESSOR IKGRAHAM. 

Thi most remarkable portion of Gotham is that long, 
winding thoroughfare, which, commencing at the Park, 
under the fashionable name of Chatham Street and 
Bowery, extends northward, into unexplored regions. 
The distinctive appellation of Chatham Street is gelling 
to be losl in the latter, and the whole now usually goes 
under the name of Bowery^under which title we shall 
consider it. Every little child knows, or ought to know, 
that Broadway runs straight as a line through the heart 
and centre of Gotham, from one end even to the other 
thereof. But every child does not know, and therefore 
should know, that the Bowery deflects and inflecu on 
the east of it, like a crescent, or, in plainer terms, that 
the Bowery is a great bow, and Broadway iu string, 
in the pastime of shooting with which, it is said, none 
but his Honor, the Mayor, and their worthies, the 
Aldermen, are allowed to engage. This last is a dark 
sentence, and requireth to be digested with long and 
patient thought, ere it be well understood ! Let not 
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the ignorant begin to imagine that becaase ilie Bower j 
it a bow, it is therefore called jBow-ery. It has a far 
more romantic origin. Somewhere in the incognita 
terra, where it loses itself, a century ago was a *' Tea- 
Gdrden," as ihe " Niblos," of that primitive age, were 
denominated. It was far-famed for its liquors and its 
teas, of which there were to be had black and green of 
every kind, Dohea, Congo, Campo, Pekoe, Souchong 
and Hyson, and Gunpowder ; but the Bohea was the 
most fashionable. But what rendered this garden most 
famous, was its botoert of evergreen. At the foot of 
every walk was a green bower, shady and retired, invi- 
ting lovers to bill and coo beneath its verdant covert. 
Nur were the sides of the shady avenues without them ; 
for every twenty feet on either hand, a green arbor invi- 
ted the eye. Indeed, it was a garden ofbowerst &nd 
far and near was known by the romantic name of" The 
Bowery." Citizens of Gotham^— habitant of Chatham 
Street — denizen of Bowery ! didst ever before associate 
romance and sentiment with Thf. Bowery T Rejoice, 



site, on the right, is a long row of lofty btrildinga, used 
as boarding-houses, hotels, refectories, etc, in the cen- 
tre of which rises the white, plain front of the Park 
theatre — the aiistocratic theatre of Gotham ! Be pa- 
tient, ye patrons of the drama legitimate, and frequent- 
ers of the Park! Exquisite sir! compose yoarself. 
Did it ever occur to you that when yoa were sitting in 
your crimson-curtained boxes, that you were at a thea* 
tre in the Bowery T J dare say not. Your eyes are 
now open to the appalling fact ! Sir, there is no dispu- 
ting it. Night after night when you have been littenio|^ 
enraptured to the celestial strains of Celeste— to the 
melody of Caradori-^to the syren voice of Wood ; seeing 
and hearing wiih delight the sublime Forrest-— the ele- 
gant and majestic Clifton — the charming and fascina- 
ting Tree— and when you thought yourself at timet in 
palaces or in gorgeous villas, or in Italian fields, or the 
senate-chamber of Rome, or e'en at times in Heaven— 
you have been sitting in a theatre in Chatham Street-— 
in the Bowery ! Did you know this, and yet fondly 
oh, ye knighu of the long-bow i for the aroma of green I delude yourself with the belief that it fronted on Broad- 
arbors and the perfume of flowers fill your street! Ijway, notwithstanding the Park and the Bowei^ lay 
Snap your fingers at the unsentimenul sound of" Broad- , between. Assuredly, no man would be expected to tay 

his house fronted on such a curb-stcne or such a gutter, 
but on such a street, to which the curb-stone and gutter 
were appurtenant: — doubtless the Bowery and tb« 
Park have hitherto been to your elevated vision, only 
the curb-stone and gutter to divine Broadway. In this 
case, there is some excuse for you. Perhaps, though, 
you have admitted the Park to be a park, and the 
Bowery to be a street, but disdaining their inter-loca- 
tion between your idol theatre and Bnoadway, have 
deluded yourself with the belief that the faint illumina- 
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way," and glory in your own. Wreathe year shops 
with garlands, and, maidens, mingle with your hair, 
roses and evergreens, as figurative of your origin-^and 
like the Shamrock to Erin — the rose to England, and 
to Scotland the thistle — let a sprig of hemlock hence- 
forward be your crest ! 

" But what has the ' garden of bowers ' to do with 
giving the name to the Bowery, par exceUenee f" says 
a cavilling dweller in Broadway. "Prove me that, 
master Brooke." 



" Much, sir. It was the only road, long before your i| tion shed from Broadway across, is a bright and glori- 
boasted Broadway was cut through to Canal Street, 
that led from town to the Tea-Garden or ' Bowery,' and 
hence was called * the Bowery road,' now cut down to 
* Bowery.' " 

Having settled this objector, we will take a glimpse 
at the Bowery as it is. It properly commences at the 
head of the Park, opposite the Astor House, corner of 
Ann Street and Broadway ; but it does not begin to 
wear the distinctive and peculiar features which cha- 
racterize it, till you get to old Tammany Hall, which 
stands like a lion guarding the entrance. Nevertheless, 
we shall begin with the noek of the bow which is at 
the Astor House; fur verily and alas I one half of this 
noble pile of granite shows its aristocratic face on 
Bowery, while the other half fronu Broadway ; thus, 
like an impartial father, holding in one embrace the two 
great thoroughfares of Gotham, and to each equally dis- 
pensing the light of its benign countenance ! 

Bowery begins, then, at a solitary lamp-post, sop- 
ported on either side by a small granite obelisk, which 
stands in the centre of the square, opposite the Astor 
House, and was erected to shelterpedestrians from pass- 
ing vehicles. This post divides the current of carriages 
and pedestrians, two thirds on an average, flowing into 
Broadway, the remaining third into Bowery. For an 
eighth of a mile from this post, on the left, the Bowery 
is bounded by the iron railing of the Park, and oppo- 1 



out tun-light, that dispels the vulgar misu that hang 
about the beloved temple of your adoration ! Alas, for 
the Park! Little Franklin, hold op yoar head and 
shake hands with your neighbor ! Bowery, rise once 
more from your ashet, and extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to your brother ! Alas I alas I Aristocratic Park, 
how are thy gloriet faded ! Alat, lordly Aatoria, how 
hat thy fine gold become dim ! 

From tlio block which containt the Park Theatre, 
the pedestrian passes Lovejoy's famous lodging-houta 
for country gentlemen, on the comer of Beek man Street 
— down which, a glimpte is caught of the Clinton Ho- 
tel, famous for iu excellent dinnert and superior winet. 
Passing Dr. Spring's Church, surrounded by iu small 
grave-yard, to thickly set with tomb-stones that a finger 
cannot be laid between them, and a large brick edifice 
next, north of it, called the Missionary Rooms, you 
enter an open space from which several streets run in 
difTerent directions ; but the Bowery passes straight 
through it, and beyond it first begins to assume the pe- 
culiar characteristics that distinguish it from every 
other street in Gotham. As you cross the square on a 
line of flags, half-way across yoa will pats an apple 
stand, where yoa can exchange a peony for an apple, 
which yoa may eat at you go along the Bowery, for the 
conventional nilet that govern Broadway do not obtain, 
as tba lawyera phraie it, in this thoroaghfaie. Betidet, 
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it will show your independence, which it a quality you 
will find by no meani rare a« you proceed. Tammany 
Hall, as you f^ain the side^walk — presuming you to be 
walking on the eastern pave— meets you with its high 
brick front, looking like, what it is, a large hotel : the 
** Hall " being one of its upper rooms. But Tammany 
Hall is too well known, to require any notice here. 
Now begins Bowery, proper ! The Park, which has fol- 
lowed you on the left hand so far, draws to a termina- 
tion, and in the place of its marble town-house and 
granite pu'^c buildings, close rows of buildings shut in 
th9 west side of the street. How sudden the change ! 
Shops, smhll as cages, and filled with the odds and ends 
of every thing and a liitle more, are crowded as thick 
together as they can stand. Here is a second-hand 
jeweler's : his wares faintly sparkling to the eye through 
a narrow, diity, bow-window ; and next door is a second- 
hand clothes man, with garments of every hue, and size, | 
and condition, hanging out from long poles, as if their 
owners had dropped out of them like an Eel out of its | 
skin. Then comes a peddling halter, perched in a box 
seven-by-nine, his stock in trade consisting of three 
score castors, that have grown grey in service, and of 
the fashion before the last war. The three gilt balls 
hanging over the next door, points out the occupant as 
a pawnbroker. The door is narrow, and darkened by 
" oult claithes '* suspended around it, and opens into a 
dimly lighted shop with a row of closets facing inside 
on the counter, ranged from the door to the rear. 
These boxes serve to screen the unfortunates from their 
neighbors, where each can transact his business unseen 
by others. In and out of the door are continually pass- 
ing those, whom temporary or daily necessity has com- 
pelled to part with their personal chattels. What a 
picture of human life, and of the strange reverses of 
society, one year's history of one of these pawn-shops 
would exhibit ! He who can draw the veil and expose 
its secrets, would present a volume of thrilling and 
painful interest, without parallel in the annals of domes- 
tic suffering. Their utility has often been questioned. 
Yet they have their uses as well as abuses. The lower 
and middle classes, and sometimes those of higher con- 
dition, throng to them when under temporary pecuniary 
embarrassment. Thousands of poor women, whose 
improvident husbands neglect to provide for their fami- 
lies, have repeatedly been saved from the last stages of 
misery by the aid of these institutions, if I may term 
them such« The assistance they afford to the destitute, 
generally counterbalances the encouragement they offer 
to the thief. As I shall give a chapter wholly to this 
subject, I will not anticipate it by further observations, 
but continue the outline sketch I have commenced of 
the Bowery. 

The pawnbrokers' shops " moat do congregate " in 
this quarter, and with the old clothes and old wares' 
shops, gave to this part of the street a peculiar aspect. 
Both sides of the Bowery, to Chatham Square, may be 
called the Jews' quarter, for nearly every other shop is 
kept by one of the sons of Israel— their families for the 
most part living in the rear, or above stain. Hera may 
ba found whatever hath gone out of date in Gotham-*- 



second>handed furniture and clothing, books and bed- 
ding, watches, clocks, musical snuff and work boxes, 
gold-chains, seals, keys, rings, diamond and other studs, 
pins, ear-rings, finger-rings, miniature frames, neck 
chains, eye glasses, and opera do, strung pearl, coral, 
and other necklaces, silver tea, coffee and milk pots, 
sugar bowls, tea, table, salt and dessert spoons, forks, 
soup ladles, pitchers, goblets, waiters, castors, specta- 
cles, pencil-cases, pictures, surtout, frock and dress 
coats, cloaks, pea and great coats, pantaloons, vests, 
shirts, roundabouts, summer clothing, shoes, boots, hats, 
remnants of cloths, cassimeres, silk, linen, calico, mus- 
lin and flannel, handkerchiefs, silk and calico frocks, 
shell combs, merino and other shawls, scarfs, veils, pele- 
rines, caps and capes, bead bags, parasols, umbrellaa, 
violins, bugles, clarionets, flutea and guitars, spy glasses, 
quadrants, sets of instruments, liquor cases, bibles and 
other valuable books, rifles, fowling pieces, muskets, 
pistols, swords, table clothes, napkins, sheets, quilts, 
counterpanes, blankets, curtains, feather beds, carpets, 
hearth rugs, knives and forks, looking glasses, and-irons, 
shovels and tongs, fenders and irons, chairs, tables, 
bureaus, sofas, bedsteads, and (if you are not out of 
breath, reader, for we are,) co£5ns, cradles, and tomb- 
stones, for what we know to the contrary. 

Chatham Square is worthy a volume by itself, but we 
must not linger here, notwithstanding the ** Little 
Franklin," as Mr. Dinneford's pet is affectionately de- 
nominated, honors it by fronting it ; nor must we turn 
into East Broadway, which rivals in Its breadth, and in 
the elegance of its private buildings, the old Broadway 
proper ; but leaving them to the right continue on, 
taking the western pave, into the entrance of the bona- 
fide Bowery. 

After leaving Chatham Square and its numerous 
shops for the sale of ready-made clothing, and boots 
and shoes, the latter with mammoth boots for signs, (on 
one of which, the gaping passer-by is astounded by the 
words, '* The largest Boot in the World," written on 
it large as life,) the street assumes a different aspect. 

The buildings are loftier, but are devoted principally 
to coffee-houses^— so called, because no coffee is ever 
sold there— eating houses, ** oyster halls," as cellara 
are christened, and all their genus. Not quite a block 
from the Square the loins of the Bowery, stately in 
their fall, meet the eye, a striking and interesting ob- 
ject in the midst of the surrounding life and bustle. 
The remainder of this street, for nearly two miles, is 
devoted to milliners, mechanics, and people of small 
business ; yet the shops are elegant, and more brilliant 
at night than those in Broadway, the side-walks spa- 
cious and clean, and, altogether, affording one of the 
most interesting promenades of an evening (especially 
Saturday) to be found in Gotham. At its upper ex- 
tremity it turns again into Broadway, at Union Square, 
two miles or more from the Astor House — though there 
are some that contend that it loses iuelf, instead, in 
Third Avenue, and so continues on into, the regions 
about HarlsBm. 

The peculiar and distinguishing features of the 
Bowery, will be "glimpsed at" in another oomber. 
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BT OR£NTILLE HSLLEN. 



It U Mldom that we publUh any thing that U not original, but 
tbelinea belovr ar« to rery beautiful, that we cannot refVain 
from giving tliem a place. When we find euch poetry going 
down to oblivion in the corner of a newipaper, we are in- 
clined to believe, with a talented friend, who asaertB that the 
best poetry ofthe day is floating through the newspapers and 
magasines of our country, unclaimed and almost unnoticed 
like leaves floating on the autumn wind : when, if carefully 
preserved, it might become a rich national treasure. It is to 
be regretted, that with the exception of three or four of our 
earliest writers, Halleck, Sprague, and a few others, the best 
poets connected with our literature are compelled to appear 
before the public In the present desultory fashion, and from 
a waat of proper appreciation, consequent to an imperfect 
medium of approach to the reader, are deprived of their just 
station among the leading poets of the land. It gives us 
great pleasure to learn, that Mr. Samuel Colman has com- 
menced the publication of a library of American PoeU, 
which will comprise not only the pioneers in the more lofty 
department of our literature, but such as have an equal claim 
to a just representation before the public. A beautifiil vol- 
ume, containing a poem, rich with genius, and a tragedy by 
Rufus Dawes, has already appeared. This will be followed 
by our poetical writers in succession, till the whole body of 
native poets be preaeated before the public, in a manner 
worthy of them and of our literature. 



Oh God I my prayer ia to thee— amid sounds 
That rock the world ! I've seen thy majesty 
Within the veil ! I've heard the anthem shout 
Of a great ocean, as it leapt in mist 
About thy thunder-shaken path ! Thy voice 
As centuries have heard it, in the rush 
And roar of waters ! I have heard thy step 
Fall like a trampling host, above, around, 
And under me. Thy call is to the worlds 
Thou hast created, for their reverence, 
From out this awful shrining of thy sway. 
Shall thoy not hear it i 

I have bent my brow 
Within thy rainbow-— and have lifted up 
My shriek 'mid these great cadences ! I've seen 
What is the glory of Eternity. 
And what the viston'd nothingness of man. 

IX 

Where is the pilgrim who has walked the earth 
Unmov'd and thinking nothing, yet can stand 
Upon these battlements, untouched by prayer ! 
Amid these clouds, when moonlight fills the air-^ 
And the beams seem to tremble as you gaze ! 
Within these caves, where whirlwinds marshall them, 
And spirits, as from hell, seem centinel. 
Nor feel his heart cower in him, as his eye 
And ear catch this stern language as it falls ! 

HI 

Man f do you talk of majesty ! Look up, 
And see that ocean leaping from the cloud — 
Crowned with a rainbow on its foaming front f 
Talk yon of strength .' Gate on that Tartarus 
Where shadows wreathe and congregate, far down 



I Into that heaving, fathomless abyss. 
Where nought of life has journey'd. Could your 
Buffet that billow f Would the mad'ning sea 
Sink at your voice-— and the white rivers hold 
Back at your mandate ! Is it gi^en you 
To feel like Atlas as you poise along 
Those towers that quiver o'er that charming flood ; 
Volcano of great waters ! Is it youra 
In terrible security to dream 
There is no rapid to another shore, 
That lifu beyond this mortal.' — whose vrhirlpoolt 
Go deeper than the vortex the Red Man 
Dar'd in his dim canoe ! 



Oh, ye, who tread 
Your bold way through the noises of this world/- 
And deem they tell of wonder as they pass — 
Ye who esteem his nobler panoply. 
That armor man pots on for his small strife 
And tournament that mark his little years- 
Come here— and feel how mean his battUng i* 
Compar'd with Nature's in her solitude ! 



PROGRESS OP SOCIETY. 

Whobver has attentively meditated on the progress 
of the human race cannot fail to discern, that there i» 
now a spirit of inquiry amongst men which nothing 
can stop, or even materially control. Reproach and 
obloquy, threats and persecution, will be in vain. They 
may embitter opposition and engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of research. There is 
a silent march of thought which no power can arrest, 
and which it is not difficult to foresee, will be marked 
by important events. Mankind were never before in 
the situation in which they now stand. The press has 
been operating upon them for several centuries, with an 
influence scarcely perceptible at its commencement, but 
by daily becoming more palpable, and acquiring acce- 
lerated force, it is rousing the intellect of nations ; and 
happy will it be for them, if there be no rash interfer- 
ence with the natural progress of knowledge ; and if 
by a judicious and gradual adaptation of their institu- 
tions to the inevitable changes of opinion, they are 
saved from those convulsions which the pride, preju- 
dices, and obstinacy of a few, may occasion to the 
whole. 



O r i f i n al . 
HATE. 

Hate is a little murmuring stream 

That smoothly glides at first, 
But soon a torrent it will seem 

From deep, dark channels burst. 
The weakest, ere it swelleth, may 

With ease the stream pass o'er— 
The strongest, when it hath ita sway. 

Can seldom ford to shore. 



F. 
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Original. 
THE LOVERS. — A BALLAD. 

BT ROBIRT HAMILTON. 

Ob! why droops the banner on Bothweir» tower? 

And why comen ihat moumful wail? 
Oh, the gallant William has breathed his last, 

lo Cadzow's oaken dale. 

He went to hunt the bonny red deer. 

And the ptarmaqin to snare : 
Bat a bonnier bird in Cadzow's dale. 

Awaited the warrior there. 

Ellen, the maid of the raven locks, 

And the eve of raven hue ; 
At the try sting tree with beating heart, 

Was waiting for William true. 

Through the hazel copse, the moon*s bright beams 

Scarce darted their silver glow ; 
And the bloody Clyde in his rocky bed. 

All heavily did flow. 

Oh ! why gleams the bale Are on Cadzow's tower? 

And why rings the warder's horn ? 
And why are the shouts of the hufiter band 

Through wood and valley borne 7 

" To horse! to horse!" old Cadzow cries, 

** To horse; my merry men all ; 
Thy ladye young — my daughter fair, 

Has fled from her father's hall. 

" Wind ye the woods and craggy cliffs — 

Stem ye the angry Clyde ; 
Through the Avon's breast of hoary foam. 

My gallant clansmen ride. 

'' Oh ! woe to my house, and woe to the hour, 
When the pride of my widowed heart ; 

My Ellen pure from my roof did fly, 
And from honor's path depart. 

** Seek ye the hind whoe'er he be. 

Who has dared one stain to fling 
On the scutcheon of my house's line, 

And the tear from my old eye wring. 

" Seek ye the hind whoe'er he be, 
Though of power and princely fame ; 

His hated form to the eagle throw. 
And bury in blood, his name !" 

And the hunters ride through the tangled copse. 
Through the forest all dark and drear ; 

And they climb each crag and towering cliff, 
And their bugles ring far and near. 

''Now couch ye, couch ye, my William bold. 

Couch here in this birchen bower; 
For the chase is up, and thy life is sought-— 

Couch heie till the morning hour. 

" And I will be thy bride, William, 

To Bothwell with thee go. 
And be the ladye of thy hall. 

And share with thee weal and woe." 
36 



He kissed the tear from her raven eye, 

And he parted her raven hair ; 
And he clasped her to his manly heart — 

" God bless thee, my Ellen fair !" 

With beating hearts the lo%'ers lay, 

And listened the hunter's cry, 
And heard the voice of Cadzow stem, 

Ring in the midnight sky. 

And far on the breeze the wild holloa. 

In distance was dying away ; 
And the little stars their torches quenched, 

In the fount of the dawning day. 

" Now haste ye, haste ye, my Ellen dear- 
Haste with thy William b^ave^; 

Have ye the heart the Clyde to stem? 
To ride o'er its bloody wave?" 

"Oh ! I will dare with thee, William, 
The wrath of the howling storm ; 

Though all Nature warred I would not fear. 
While I clasped my William's form ! 

" But hark ! what means that cry, William ? 
Hear ye the blood'hound's bay ? 

Couch ye, again, my warrior love- 
Bend ye thy knee, and pray." 

He clasped the maid in his manly arm, 

And he drew his sword amain ; 
But the moment next the featherad shaft 

Had cleft bis heart in twain. 

" Traitor, be that his gtierdon dear. 

Who robs me of my fame ; 
'Tis thus that Cadzow pays the stain. 

Cast on his house's name." 

Red welled the blood from his warrior heart. 

As he sank on his mossy bed ; 
A withering shriek from the maiden burst 

And reason her spirit fled. 

" I come, I come," my love, she cried, 

** I'll stem with thee the tide ; 
Oh ! it is blythe on the angry wave. 

With my gallant love to ride.' 
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Wildly she gained the hanging cliff, 
Then plunged in the weltering wave ; 

One frantic laugh from the river rose 
As she sank in her watery grave. 

Old Cadzow gazed in horror wild. 
While the tear from his stem eye ran ; 

Then sorrowing sought his childless halls, 
A sadder and wiser man. 

There is weeping and wailing in Cadzow tower. 
There is mourning in Bothwell ball. 

For the lovers young that have sank to rest. 
Like flowers that too early fall ! 
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THE ARABS HORSE 



OrigiDftl. 
THE ARAB'S HORSE, 

BT F. A.. BURITAOK. 



Tbs ftff«eting eircHmatanee on which the following Unet are 
' fottadad, u too well known to require repetition here. 



I BRING thee here, my desert steed, 
Queen of her matchless race ; 

None belter framed than her, to lead 
The battle's fiery chase. 

I brin(^ thee here, my desert steed, 

In beauty and in health ; 
And great indeed, should be my meed, 

For she is all my wealth. 

I love her, Christian i She hath braved 
The stream of deadly strifis. 

Think how I love her — she hath saved, 
Ay, more than once, my life. 

And well doth she repay my care. 
When chains and death are nigh { 

The eagle through the trackless air 
Moves not so fast aa I. 

How youthful are my courser's charms I 

It seems but yesterday 
Since first, beside the Well of Palms, 

I taught her to obey. 

At first she spurned the desert sand 

In high and proud disdain. 
But soon she bowed to my command^ 

And owned the practised Jein. 

The light djerreed above her flies-r 

It cannot make her quail ; 
And next, before her fearless eyes, 

Floats Ada's silvery veil. 

Then, when I found her true of heart, 

An Arab, void of fear : 
I slacked her rein, and bade her part 

Full on her fleet career. 

Like arrow from the archer's hand, 

She sprang, away ! away ! 
A hundred miles of scorching sand 

Were traversed on that day. 

And full beneath the noonday sun, 
Tfiere gleamed a lonely pool : 

'Twas there, her headlong journey done, 
I plunged my steed to cool. 

No'shivtr in her swelling flank ! 
; No dimness in her eye ! 
Unharmed, she of the water drank, 
Beneath ihe bamiog sky. 



My Zuleima ! and must thou fee| ' 
A Christian's strange caress. 

Or suffer from his goring steel. 
When faint from weariness T 

And can'st then, lar away from me. 

Thy food in comfort take ? 
I know thy heart will heavy be, 

And mine, alas ! will break. 

My wife beside the lonely well 
Will make her bitter moan, 

E'en when the bright red gold I tell, 
If I come back alone. 

Can gold perform my courser's task. 

Replace the peerless gom f 
My children for their playmate ask— 

^ow shall I answer them 7 

Our Arab tents adorn the plain — 

A plain without a track ; 
Shall kings control thy broider'd rein? 

Or wilt thou bear me back- 
Back to our desert and our home. 

Our fountain and our tree, 
Again the fiery waste to roam. 

Contented, poor and free T 

My Zuleima ! she neighs assent?*- 

She snufis afar the breeze 
That waves the canvass of our teat. 

And sings among our trees ; 

And pleasant voices greet her ear. 

And plensent visions shine 
Before her eyes — ^you see — you hear — 

Take back your gold ! She^s mine I 



Lkt not the guilty man, who may now be enjoying the 
pleasant sunshine pf prosperity, flatter himself that he 
shall escape a self-inflicted punishment for guilt. 'Tis 
when adversity comes, that remorse, with its poisonoas 
fangs, begins to gnaw at the heart of iu victim. 



Thb idea that religion is a kind of slavery, to which 
none can submit without sacrificing the natursl enjoy* 
ments of life, has ever been the greatest hioderance to 
i its advancement among mankind. How moch wiser 
and better should we be if we could carry along with 
UA, from infancy to old age, the full conviction that hap- 
piness springs from the substantial cultivation and exer- 
cise of the Christian virtues. 



Mart of our speculative opinions cease to eagage 
attention, not because we are agreed about their truth 
or fallacy, but because we are tired of the controversy. 
They sink into neglect, apd in a future age their futility 
or absurdity is acknowledged, when they no longer re- 
tain a hold on the prejudices and passions of mankind. 



THEATRICALS 
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THEATRICALS. 

Pakk^— JtfK HmHtblin*9 enfagement •till continuet. ** Rirasi/* 
thft tpectacle, hM been revived in a style of gplendor and 
perfection, vhich if more common to thi* houae, would ensure 
for it a more liberal patronage. When thia drama was pro- 
dttoed, the theatre was well attended. The artists were all in 
the spirit of the piece, and performed in harmony with each 
other. JIfr. Hamblin's personation of the TribwUf was excel- 
lent, embracing a variety of features which contribute to add 
greatness and interest to the hero. Mr», Richardson and MtM* 



aAer the first night, was very tolerably performed, although 
much music was introduced from other operas, and Mozart 
was shorn of many of his beams. Mr. Wilson, on the whole, 
added nothing to his reputation by Almaviva, His soul did not 
seem to be in the little which pertained to his situation. He 
sang some parts, nevertheless, with good taste. Mr. Seguin*s 
Figaro was very poorly acted, being made up of grimace and 
tillering. Occasionally, he sang with skill, but the character 
did not seem suited to his powers. Mr. Latham bad a good 
comic character, but whether he failed from too much or too 
little exertion, he, alone, can judge. Mr. Andrew improves as 



Ofhman were instrumental in carrying the drama forward, j] i^^ becomes familiar to the stage, and we confidently predict 



and Mtfrt. Rtckinga^ Wheatleif and Hield^ added to the scenes 
qualities which stamped them as highly meritorious and skil- 
Ail members of the profession. The minor parts were, also, 
acceptably filled. Mr. Fither played the character allotted to 
him with truth and fidelity to nature, and relieved the tedious- 
nfess of the action by his numerous sallies of wit and merriment. 
The chorus, too, was pleasing, and did not, as generally it 
does, diminish the interest of the drama in consequence of its 
slovenly character. 

' Mr. Hamblin has appeared in one or two other characters, 
but we have been unable to witness his performances, in conse- 
quence of other engagements. We regret to say, that about 
the middle of the month, he was taken seriously ill, and conse- 
quently could not appear as La Fitte in the drama of that 
same. The part, however, was undertaken by Mr. Richings, 
■who sustained it to the satisfaction of the audience, for several 
nights. Miss Cushman*s Thtodort^ in the same piece, was a 
fine performance } but all that was done for the play, ftiiled to 
excite that attention from the auditors which was anticipated. 
The burning of powder— and bad powder, especially — is enough 
to destroy the patience of any audience, and for one, we think 
it effective only in two ways— in disturbing nerves and driving 
individuals from the theatre. 

A successAil farce has been played at this theatre, founded on 
events which, it is said, have lately transpired in this city. It 
was played to th<« gratification of largo audiences, for three 
nighu— its title, " The Old Clock ; or, Here she goes — there she 
goes." We have seldom known a farce, the scene laid so near 
home, so successful as this has been. 

The engagement of Jtfrs. Sloman is now looked upon with in- 
terest, and the admirers of tragedy will no doubt avail them- 
■elves of the opportunity afforded, to witness the revival of 
some of the best plays in the language. We shall endeavor to 
•peak of Mrs. Sloman's powers next month. 

Near the close of the month, Mr. Hackett played to a large 
audience in " Henry IV.," personating Falstaff. It was the last 
appearance of the actor, as he sailed immediately after, for 
England, where be is to reside for the Aiture. His performance 
vras quite acceptable, although some very glaring faults were 
discernible. Not one in twenty of those who attempt to play 
Falstaff, can be suecessflil. The character requires a singular 
combination of qualities to be represented to the satisAiction of 
the readers of Shakspeare, tot the ideal Falstaff is a creation of 
• peculiar nature. 

National. — In our last notice, we spoke of the talents of the ' 
vocalists, Jtfirs. Si^vin, Mi$» Shirr^, Mr. WiUon^ and Mr. ' 
Seguin ; and we now advert to the engagement of another i 
pleasing singer — Mrs. Bailey, In conjunction with those before 
named, she has appeared in several operas, and has continued 
to lustain her previous eminent position. Mrs. Bailey sings 



his advancement, for be seems aware of the "means which 
surest help the climber to the top, and keep him there "—indus- 
try and perseverance in well doing. Mrs. Seguin and Miss Bhir- 
reff were in the attitude of rivals, but it was that kind of rival- 
ry which the lovers of science and art like to see exhibited. 
Both these vocalisU appear to the best advantage in their posi- 
tion. Each is superior to the other in different ways, and 
each contributes to show the accomplishments ef the other. 
They furnish annotators on public performances with a lesson 
that ought not to be forgotten, viz : thatarUsu should alwaya 
be judged by the effecU which they produce, not by their repu- 
tation, nor by any bias in their favor. These vocalists shine in 
each other's presence. If Mrs. Seguin has the greater fin- 
ish of style. Miss Shirreff exceb her in the power of exhibiting 
her own. If the former has the greater knowledge of music, 
the latter is superior in making use of that which she possesses. 
The one sings as if it were her nature that prompted, the latter, 
as if she were a pupil of art. The former thrills you with her 
execution, simple and direct, the latter charms you with her 
manner, elegant and fancif^iL Mrs. Seguin captivates. Miss 
Shirreff charms. One steals into your heart, the other steals 
your heart from you. You are in doubt whether to yield to the 
mastery of the one, or to be conquered by the fascination of the 
other. The one is a sea lighted by a sunshine of glory, heaving 
iBundulatious,the other is a rivulet, leaping in the sun, and 
dazzling with the brilliancy of its motion. 

Mrs. Seguin sustained the Countess, so flur as the vocal part 
is considered, with great ability. Here and there she broke a 
little in her music, but such accidenU cannot be very well 
avoided, especially on an exciting occasion. Miss Shirreff 
sang well, also ; her faulU, too, were slight. She acu with ease 
and a familiarity to the stage, which ever make up for many 
deficiencies. Mrs. Bailey's Chembino was a very ^cepUble 
piece of acting. The chorus, as a whole, was very well trained. 
We are pleased to see that Mr. Penson has resumed his position 
as leader of the orchestra. He is well fitted to be dicUtor over 
it, and without such a roan, an orchestra can be nothing. 

A new drama, called "La Fitie," has been played several 
nighu. Xt seems to have been written in a hurry, and accepted 
by the manager more in consequence of its name than the 
intrinsic merit it possessed. Perhaps this was done to destroy 
the prospect of a play of the same name, in rehearsal at the 
Park, about the time of its production. If such was the case, it 
exhibits a disgraceful and unpardonable spirit of rivalry. 

Frawklim.— The manager has brought forward in rapid suc- 
cession many new plays, with the occasional revival of some 
popular old melo-drama. About the middle of the month, an 
eng*agemont%as effected with that fascinating lady, JVrs. Qibbs, 
who is sure to prove popular wherever she goes. She has ap- 



very prettily, but with little force. Her style is neat, and her ' pe«red in " The Emerald Isle," a neat vaudeville of her own 
exeeation graceful. She always succeeds satisfactorily in ' composition, in "The Beggar's Opera," "Don Giovanni," and 
whatevar she attempts, and is not ambitious to display her! other operatic pieces, sustaining her repuution as one of the 



powers by the lavish introduction of embellishment— a fault 
into which vocalists are apt to run. 

The chief f«eture, in opera, has been the appearance of Mrs. 
Seguin and Hiu Shirreff, together, in the same piece. " The 
Marriage of Figara" was the opera selected to bring them for- 



best vocal actresses in the country. Afr. and Mrs. Batndster 
have, also, been brought forward, and several odd productions, 
from the pen of the former, have been performed, as the bills 
phrase it, "with immense applause." Mr. Bannister, in time, 
will rival Lope de Vega himself, in the number of his dramatic 



ward thus conjoined, which, with a tolerable cast among the;' productions— but he will scarcely be placed in comparison, we 



male characters, and Mrs. Bailey as Chembino, excited the mn 
■ical world to such ^ degree, th^ the theatre was thronged 
•vary oig bt that this galaxy of talent appeared. The opera, 
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think, as a writer. However, scenic display and balderdash 
seem /kr more popular at our theatres than the charaa of versot 
the melody of diction, or the bennty of thoaghu 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

The Spirit or the East, hy D. Urquhart : E. L, Carey ir 
A, Hart, — Any one deiiring iDformntion fe»pecting the natiooi 
of the East, will flod this work graphic and fuiihfal. We have 
read a large portioa of it with almost unalloyed pleasure. The 
author is, evidently, a careful observer, and has a well-stored 
mind. 

The Wombh op England, (y Mr*. EUia : E. L. Carey if 
A. Hart— This work is by the author of the '* Poetry of Life," 
and she has treated with much ability upon the social duties 
and domestic habits of women. The views of the author are 
generally tolerably correct, and the reader will find many ideas 
worthy of attontion and reflection in her pages. 

Sterling and Penruddock: E.L. Carey if A. HarL—T\i\i 
novel, by tbe author of" Tremaine," is spoken well of by Eng- 
lish reviewers, but we #hink it a mediocre production, and 
scarcely worth reading. The quotations, which are numerous, 
are the best part of the work. 

Jack Adams, by Captain CkamUr : E. L» Carey tf A. HarL— 
The story %e the mutineers of the " Bounty " will ever be re- 
membered, if not for the adventures of the actors, at least for 
. the manner in which those adventures have been described and 
embellished by the author. This is the best novel of the sea- 
spn. The author of it is one of the strongest novelists that we 
are acquainted with, when he launches upon the ocean. He is 
the Pilot of the tetw^WUey ^ Puinawu 

The Poetical Works op Sir Walter Scott : E. L. Carey 
if A. UarU — We cannot be expected to do Justice to the nice 
typography and paper of this octavo volume of seven hundred 
pages. The admirers of Scott, literary men, in particular, will 
find this volume one of rare value. We have turned its pages 
over and over, and our delight increases with the renewed pro- 
gress. The work embroccsall his poems, and his miscellane- 
ous writings on the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

The Wisdom and Genius op Shakspbase : 17. L, Carey if 
A, tfarL-^hakspeare*s works, in any form, are always accepta- 
ble, bat this work is most decidedly useful, and is so arranged 
.' as to present a vast fund of information on a million subjects. 
We know not that we can bettor aid the publishers than by ex- 
preasing it an our serious conviction that no family should be 
without Uiia volume. We'aro anthusiastically pleased with 
it. 

Indecision, aftd Other Poems, by J. K. MitekeUf M. D. : 
E. L. Carey if A. /far!.— We have read only a portion of this 
volume. Tbe first poein is a long one, written, for the most 
part, in Lake school pentameters. The story appears to be 
interesting, but we are not able, from the parts that we have 
read, to say any thing further in its favor. The minor poems 
in the volume are not very striking. One stanza we have 
found, which is execrable, and is sufllcient in itself to condemn 
the author.— TAs CarviUe. 

The Romance op the Harem, by Mite Pardoe: E, L. 
Carey if A. HarL — This work comprises several excellent Ori- 
ental fictions, and purports to be the veritable narratives of the 
professed story-tellers of the Turkish Harem. From Miss 
Pardee's former work, we are led A the belief that this book 
will be perused with pleasure by a host of Amertean readers. 
One obtains a vivid impression of life in Turkey from the pages 
of this production.— TAc CarvilU, 

The American in Paris, by John Andereon: Carey if 
Aort.— This work and ^ Reminiscences of a Tour," published 
in Boston last fall, are excellent works to give the reader an in- 
sight into Parisian life. We have found very valuable informa- 
ition in this bool^ and eheerfViUy recommend it. — TAe CarvilU. 

Analytical Orthograpst, by A. D. Wright: J, OrtUle Tay- 
Ior.r— This is a clever little work for children, and, if introduced 
into schools, with a good ittstructori woald prove of service to 
Iho yoQtbfVil mind. 



Gurnet Married, by Theodore Hoohi Lea 4r BlaMchard.— 
They who have read " Gilbert Gurney," will be pleased to rrad 
this continuation, although they will not find it qaite so agreea- 
ble as its predecessor. 

Jack Sheppard, No. L, — iUiutraied: Lea if Blanehard,,^ 
This story, by Ainsworth, so far as we have read, is exceedingly 
amusing and entertaining. The promise of the first chapter ia 
very great. 



Tales op the Passions— tUiistrateiJ : Lea if BUuukan 
We have before spoken of the author, James, and of these sto- 
ries. The volume before us, however, is elegantly printed and 
embellished, and is also very suitable for a gift. The sight of 
so beautiful a work gives us great pleasure. 

Nicholas Nicklebt, by " Bn :" Lea if HZcNcAanL— Tfafs 
work is now published in a volume, and, undoubtedly, will 
prove more acceptable to the public in this form than in num- 
bers. 

Conversations on Nature and Art : Lea if Blanchard. — 
A book containing valuable instruction upon very many impor- 
tant subjects. We have not read much of it, because it is dia- 
logue, a species of writing not much to our fancy, except when 
the drama is concerned.— TAs CarvilU. 

My Niece ; or, the Stranger's Grave : Edward Walker. — 
A thrilling story, with an an awful catastrophe, well told, and 
original. This work was very popular among novel readers 
about six years ago. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Another Volume. — This number terminates the tenth vol- 
ume of the Companion. We have closed the stories which 
have been continued for several months, and, in order to do 
this, many articles intended for this number, have been laid 
over for our next publication. 

The May number will be printed on new type, and will cos- 
tain a variety of contributions from many of tbe best writers in 
the country. Among our new contributors, we have the pleas- 
ure of announcing John Neal, Professor Henry W. LongfHIow, 
Seba Smith, well-known as the original "Jack Downing," Mrs. 
Seba Smith, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, and Hannah F. Gould 
Our readers are advised that no expense will be spared to 
engage writers to furnish papers which will be of general 
interest and utility, and which will add to the character of the 
periodical literature of the country. 

In the department of embellishments, we intend to place the 
magazine far above any other periodical in the country. Each 
plate will positively be engraved expressly for the work, and 
the subjects will be selected with reference to the interest with 
which weanticipate they may be examined. Theone now/n the 
hands of the engraver is an eminently beautiful view of earatot 
ga Lake. The plates of the Fashions, too, will be given every 
quarter, thus making sixteen elegant embellishments in a year, 
which, if purchased at the print-shops, would cost the amount 
of a year's subscriptfon. 

Tuition in Music— It will be a source of satisfaction to a 
large portion of the public, to know that the popular vocalist, 
Mrs. Bailey, intends to be a permanent resident in this city, 
for the purpose of faithfully devoting her talents to the art of 
teaching music to ladies. Teachers are so apt co leave the city 
that pupils lose much time and money in consequence} but as 
Mrs. Bailey will continue to reside here, no fear on this acconnt 
need be indulged in. The attention to the duties of her sta- 
tion and her qualifications must contribute to make ber object 
in every way successful. 

Mrs. Bleecker's Female Sbminart.— We regret that want 

of room prevents us saying all of this institution at Yonkers that 

' it so richly deserves. We can only refer our reader* to the 

I advertisement on tbe covtfr, with an assurance, from personal 

I knowledge, that all the advantages set forth Id it, lUl short of 

thoac really to be found in the estmbUabmenL 
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